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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Fripay, Apriz 16, 1948. 


G 
The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Martin, presiding. 


_- Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Irvine, Lesage, Martin, Maybank, 
_ Mayhew, Merritt, Thatcher. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 


The Chairman drew the attention of the Committee to an error in the printed 
record which was ordered corrected, as follows: 


_ Page 1808, Minutes of Evidence of April 138, 1948, (No. 36), in the last two 
~ lines of Invoice No. 89235, Canada Packers Limited to Swift Canadian Company, 

_ the figures 100/54, 5400 and 3,577:50 to be dropped one line, and under the line 
“Canada Packers Limited” add “Halifax, N.S.”, making the Invoice read as 
4 ollows: 


4 INVOICE 

: No. 89235 
s CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 

: Halifax, N.S. 

Soldto Swift Canadian Company Date: March 23, 1948. 

3 North St. 

z 

Quantity Description Weight Price Extension 
i 100 ~=Boxes White Lily Butter Flats 681* 

: 100/54 5400 66; 3,577.50 
¢ *Indicates pencil mark across this on original exhibit. 

; Mr. W. E. Tummon, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ontario Hog Producers’ 


Association and Secretary- -Treasurer of the Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing 
_ Board, Foxboro, Ont., was called, sworn and examined, 


| At 1.00 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Monday, 
April 19, at 11.00 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
April 16, 1948. 


.s The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chaismans 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuatrmMan: The meeting will come to order, please. 
Mr. Dypr: Mr. Chairman, with reference to Exhibit 98, certain questions 
__were asked me yesterday and I have further information which I would like to 
put on the record. It will only take a few minutes. Exhibit 98 is the mill feed 
- prices exhibit. 
a Exhibit 98 was exhibited for a particular purpose. I was thinking, when 
I put it in, of the actual price and not why the prices were such as they are. 
However, I am able to give further information with regard to that. I think also’ 
there is a matter of correcting a remark which I made yesterday. I am informed 
_ by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board officials that bran, shorts and middlings 
- were decontrolled on September 15, 1947. I think I said yesterday it was on 
October 22 and that the date of decontrol in the coarse grains and the discon- 
_ tinuance of the subsidies on coarse grains was October 22, 1947; so that there is a 
_ difference in the bran, shorts and middlings, between them and barley meal and 
_ chopped oats. 
a Then, with reference to mill feed prices, I think it was Mr. Winters who 
asked if I could give him some help on Halifax prices, and I can. I have picked 
out certain dates which I think show the trend sufficiently, and I think I had 
better read them into the record while dealing with Exhibit 98. The prices at 
Halifax for these various items were as follows: 


PRICES 
Barley Chopped 
oF Date Bran Shorts Middlings Meal Oats 
. @etober 18 .......... $44.15 $45.15 $48.15 $57 .65 $57 .65 
m December 16 ........- 49.65 50.96 54.90 70.40 71.00 
Medanuary 12 .......... 54.65 55.75 59.15 71.40 70.00 
Mer March 17....:..,...+- 56.15 . 57.15 61.15 65.60 . 64.00 


With regard to exhibit 94, which is the big prices exhibit, I was asked also 
if I could produce some Halifax prices. It may be that in time I can produce 
some prices that will be useful, but I cannot do so this morning. I may have to 

-use Moncton and Charlottetown as well as Halifax in order to get the prices. 
The difficulty is to get representative prices such as I was able to supply for 
the other centres. | 

Mr. Mayuew: What prices are these? Are they based on Toronto, or 
— Ontario? 
F Mr. Dyope: As I said edhaant Mr. Mayhew, these prices are the prices 
a in Ontario, and I named the centres for which these prices were quoted. 
: Mr. Lesace: Do you mind if I ask you again what date the price controls 
were lifted? You say that was in September? 
| Mr. Dype: Yes. 
‘ Mr. Fiemine: That matter of bran, shorts and middlings apparently does 
; not correspond with the oats increase. I think we should have some explanation 
on those particular figures which are indicated there in the first three columns. 
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They apparently do not indicate any increase until October when they take 
a sudden jump and maintain a higher level from there on. 

Mr. Dype: Yes, my information for the present is that that is correct, that 
they did not take a jump immediately following decontrol. 

Mr. FieminG: We will be having evidence on that from the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board? 

Mr. Dype: Yes. I say yes, but at the same time I do not want to get 
pushed too far into an investigation of mill feed prices. I will try to verify 
that, but these prices are supplied, as I said, because I was continually being 
referred to the price of these various commodities. Now, if I have to enlarge 
on that and go into the question of why, then I am anticipating our investiga- 
tion into feed grain; but I will try to get you the answer to the problem that 
you raise. 

Mr. Mayuerw: I would not be too sure, but I think the price level continued 
fairly uniform after decontrol for a certain period of time without any raise in 
price until stocks then on hand had been disposed of. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tummon is here. 


The CHatrMAN: Before the witness is called, the clerk calls my attention 
to an error in the record of Canada Packers, referring to exhibit 84. He says: 

May I draw the attention of the committee to an error in the reproduction 
‘of exhibit 84 which appears on page 1803 of No. 36, of the printed record. In 
order to correspond with the original exhibit, the figures 100/54, 5400, and 
3,577.50 should be dropped one line. Since the examination of the witnesses 
had a bearing on these figures, the correction would seem important. The words 
“Halifax, N.S.,” should also appear under the line “Canada Packers Limited”. 

Thus, for the following three lines 
100 ~— Boxes White Lily Butter Flats 100/54 5400 684* 3,577.50 


664 
*Indicates pencil mark across this on original exhibit. 
Substitute: 
100 Boxes White Lily Butter Flats 684* 


100/54 5400 664 3,577.50 


*Indicates pencil mark across this on original exhibit. 


(See Minutes of Proceedings of this day) 


I will give this to the clerk and he will be able to follow this explanation 
perhaps better. 


William Ernest Tummon, Secretary Treasurer, Ontario Hog Producers 
Association, and Secretary Treasurer of the Ontario Hog Producers Market- 
ing Beard, Foxboro, Ontario, called and sworn: 


‘The Cuairman: Mr. Tummon, I understand that you were a member of 
parliament? 
The Witness: Yes, that is right. 
The CHairman: A rer re fi y ti : 
notice how youthful Mier ee MSR an Sears age 
- The Witness: Yes, I notice that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuairman: We are glad to have you here. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 

_ Q. What is your full name, Mr. Tummon?—A. William Ernest Tummon. 
~ Q. Your home address?—A. Foxboro, Ontario. 

_ Q. That is near Belleville, is it not?—A. It is. 


Q. What is your position?—A. I am secretary treasurer of the Ontario Hog 
Producers Association and secretary treasurer of the Ontario Hog Producers 


7 


- Marketing Board. 

} Q. What is the address of your office?—A. Room 61, 77 York Street, Toronto. 
- Q. I understand, Mr. Tummon, also that you operate a farm yourself?—A. 
Ido. 


ni Q. That is at Foxboro, is it?—A. Yes. 
f —  Q. Would you mind telling the committee the size of the farm?—A. 240 
acres. 
Q. Would you mind at the same time giving your activities with regard to 
the production of hogs? You produce hogs on your farm?—A. We do. 
Q. And annually how many approximately?—A. It varies from year to 
3 year according to ‘the labour. We never have less than 50 hogs and sometimes 
we have up to 100 or more. 
f Q. You have here with you, Mr. Tummon, a brief to be submitted to this 
4 committee?—A. Yes. 
2 Q. I will ask you to read this brief, Mr. Tummon.—A. Perhaps, since all 
7 members of the committee are supplied with a copy of this brief, it would not 
_ be necessary for me to read the list of officers. 
y 


The CuamMan: We could take that as read, but it will be printed in the 
evidence. 
The WITNESS: 
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Officers of the Ontario Hog Producers Association 

-_—- President—Chas. W. McInnis, R.R. 1, Iroquois, Ontario. 

+ Vice-President—Alva Rintoul, Carleton Place, Ontario. 

, : Secretary-Treasurer—W. E. Tummon, R.R. 1, Foxboro, Ontario. 


i Executive Members:— 

. District 1. Geo. Pollock, R.R. 1, Berwick, Ontario 
District 2. W. E. Tummon, R.R. 1, Foxboro, Ontario 

"i District 3. F. Charles Newton, Barrie, Ontario 

% District 4. Wilfred Bishop, R.R. 3, Norwich, Ontario 

District 5. Norman McLeod, R.R. 7, Galt, Ontario 

District 6. George Johnson, R.R. 3, Owen Sound, Ontario 

District 7. Clayton Frey, R.R. 3, Sarnia, Ontario. 


Objects—To advance the interests of hog producers in Ontario, to promote 
_ improvement in the production of hogs, and to assist the Marketing Board to 
_ improve the marketing facilities and marketing conditions of hogs produced in 
_ Ontario. 


Membership—All producers who supply hogs for processing are members, 
\ the number being not less ‘than 70,000. There is a branch of the association in 
1 each county of the province. 


: Officers of the Ontario Hog Producers Marketing Board 

’ District 1. Geo. Pollock, R.R. 1, Berwick, Ontario 

: District 2. W. E. Tummon, R.R. 1, Foxboro (Secretary-Treasurer) 
District 3. F. Charles Newton, Barrie, Ontario 
District 4. Wilfred Bishop, R.R. 3, Norwich Ontario 
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District 5. Norman McLeod, R.R. 7, Galt, Ontario (Chairman) 
District 6. George Johnson, R.R. 3, Owen Sound, Ontario 
District 7. Clayton Frey, R.R. 3, Sarnia, Ontario. 


Objects—Through a “Scheme” under the powers afforded by ‘the Ontario 
Farm Products Marketing Act to regulate, control and improve the marketing of 
hogs. { 


—— s 


Production of Hogs.—The total number of hog carcasses graded in Canada 
in 1947 was 4,755,971, an increase of approximately 300,000 over 1946. The 
number of Ontario hog carcasses graded was 2,091,329—or approximately 44 per 
cent of the total for the dominion. Of our total Ontario production (as graded) 
828,649 were grade “A” in comparison to 676,852 for the rest of Canada. Thus, 
Ontario last year produced 55 per cent of all grade “A” hogs. 

The number of B1 hogs in Ontario for 1947 was 854,164. Thus, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of our total production was graded into the two top grades, 
“A” and Bl. It is from these two grades that Wiltshire is obtained for export. 

The above figures, as they relate to Ontario, apply to hog carcasses graded 
under Dominion Government Grading regulations and cover 30 plants in the 
province, 12 of which are licensed as exporters and come under the Meat and 
Canned Food Act, 2 plants under the same Act but not licensed as exporters, and 
16 plants that have Dominion Government Grading of hogs only. In addition, 
there are a number of butchers or small processors where grading facilities are 
not available and their kill can only be estimated. Perhaps the number might 
be between 300,000 and 500,000 hogs per year. Thus, we feel that total hog 
production in Ontario last year was not less than 2,400,000. Production in 1947 
was approximately 18 per cent above 1946. Ontario has been a pretty consistent 
producer of hogs for a number of years and the industry brings to the farmers 
well over a hundred million dollars annually. 

While in certain sections of the province there are those who produce special 
erops, such as tobacco, fruit, and vegetables for canning, yet the great majority 
of our farmers must depend upon live stock production. Thus a dependable hog 
industry is of great importance to our farmers. 


Markets.—For years there have been two main markets for our product: 
the Canadian consumer and the United Kingdom. Both are important. Of the 
two the domestic market is the one we are sure of, providing it is not abused. 
Under ordinary conditions the domestic consumer is just as particular and 
demands as good quality as the British consumer. 

It is stated that previous to the war the United Kingdom absorbed from 
60 per cent to 75 per cent of all the world exports of pork products. Therefore, 
looking to the future for a permanent market for our surplus, producers have 
appreciated the toe-hold obtained in that market during war years. We realize, 
however, that if we are to retain a fair share of that market in the years ahead 
we must have:— 


1. A top quality product 
2. Continuity of supply 
3. Volume sufficient to afford an adequate coverage of the market. 


These requirements are of equal importance for the domestic market and 
our organizations have consistently carried on promotion work in this regard, 
which perhaps helps to account for the fact that we produce approximately 
55 per cent of the grade “A” hogs. 
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CANADIAN-UNITED KINGDOM BACON AGREEMENTS 
Price per 100 lb. for 


Contract Year Effective from Grade A Wiltshires 
ROSA FS as aie ox ey wa December 14, 19389 ...... $18.01 
TS 5 ES Dares Searer gan November 1, 1940 ....... 15.82 
ENE Spite visitas ify oh October To 1941 ok 2 19.77 
GES ee ee Say wir Peon ee October 1; 194250 21.75 
EAI tah OM yiessie es October 1, 1944 ......... 22..50 
1S SR LORS ay Sok ee January 1,.1946 . 22. 2. 26. 22.50 
ADELE As (1046 ois < «he Ne 25.00 
DD de? iden Gd wale % oad « sanuary. Lt .108e . ad. & 27.00 
September 1, 1947 ....... 29.00 
Pe Fs Sy oa et fee JatuaryT, 1948.95 ¢ sede 36.00 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Have you given anywhere in your brief the figures showing the quantities 
of sales under the agreements?—-A. I have only mentioned it in regard to last 
year. 

Q. I was wondering whether there was any reflection of those prices upon 
production?—A. That would be available from the meat board. 


Q. I just wondered if it was in the brief?—A. No. 


The CHaArrMAN: Could we not comment on the statement is eet: 
I think we might let the witness finish his statement. 

' From the time the first Bacon Contract was made we understand it has 
been the policy of the Department of Agriculture, through the officials of the 
Meat Board, to see that the producers of hogs receive a fair and just portion 
of the export price. Also, as each contract was altered or renewed there followed 
an understanding with the processors, or packing plants, that they would pay at 
main points, such as Toronto, not less than a certain price. We believe that 
policy is being, continued and that at present the officials consider the price 
should not be less than $28.50 warm dressed carcass weight, f.o.b. Toronto basis, 
for grade A hogs, this policy applying to all hogs marketed whether for export 
or domestic use. 


For Consideration, the periods covered by the United Kingdom contracts 
seem to be as follows: 


1. That period during the war and up to August 31, 1947. 
2. The period from September 1 to December 31, 1947. 
3. The period following January 1, 1948. 


1. That Period During the War and up to August 31, 1947: In order that 
the maximum amount of food might be supplied to the United Kingdom and our 
military forces, it was considered necessary to restrict the consumption of meat 
in the domestic market. This was accomplished by imposing domestic quotas 
on all processors. In the domestic market there was thus created a demand 
greater than the supply available. Under such conditions the price of meat 
in the domestic market would likely have increased above the export price, but 
because of the imposition of ceiling prices by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board on both wholesale and retail dealers, the price for domestic consumption 
was held at a level relative to the export price. This condition continued up to 
the end of August, 1947. The number of hogs that went into the domestic market 
for all Canada during this period was approximately 45,000 per week. 
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Cost of Production (General) 

Unfortunately no recent large scale studies have been made of the. cost of 
producing hogs in Ontario—perahps not in Canada. Therefore any current 
calculations on this subject must be partly estimates, using whatever previous 
data is available as a guide. 

In calculating the cost of producing pork there are two major divisions to 
consider, viz: 

1. Cost of producing the weanling pig. 
2. Cost of growing and feeding the weanling pig to market weight. 


Cost of Producing the Weanling Pig 


The major elements in the cost are, of course, (1) the feed consumed per 
sow; (2) the number of pigs weaned per litter. Studies indicate that cost of 
feed might comprise around 70 per cent of the yearly sow maintenance cost, the 
remaining 30 per cent being accounted for by labour, veterinary expenses, share 
of overhead on buildings and equipment, etc. 

Another approach is to use the current market value for weanling pigs in 
calculating the cost of producing the market hog, and this is adopted in the 
cost of production table to follow. 


Cost of Growing and Feeding to Market Weight: Feed is the major item 
of cost in producing the market hog so that the rate of gain per pound of feed 
fed is the determining factor. The amount of feed required to bring a hog to 
market weight will vary from farm to farm. All figures in the table that follows 
are the result of careful investigation and consideration, and are intended to 
apply to the average Ontario producer. ; 


Estimated Cost of Producing 200-lb. Live Weight Grade “A” Hog, 
as at January 15, 1947 


Weanling pig, 5 to 6 weeks of age—weight 30 lbs............... $ 7.00 
From 30 lbs. to 200 lbs. live weight— 


4% lbs .of concentrate feed to a lb. of gain 


170, lbs.x 4% = 765 lbs.—average $2.50 cwt.............ecceeee $ 19.12 
Fapeur—» hours at 60 cents per hour:....0.., 00) os.45 sateen 3.00 
Depreciation on buildings and equipment (estimated investment in 
buildings and equipment to house and handle 50 hogs)...... ols 
PICO MIOSCES-OUG: 10 CISCABSE’s fe cee pcs ils ous sa odd des ope .88 
Miereriiary «| Cee and “Medicine. 2y.s5).. seas eee ss delb cack » capes .o9 
Interest on investment in buildings, equipment, feed, etc........ 1.00 
Share of general overhead and items such as taxes and insurance 
whareeable to hag enterprise... Sash. inde 2 patace eases ha See .30 
$ 33.04 
Gross return at plant—150 Ibs. warm dressed weight, Toronto basis, 
PS se ict Ace AO wkelene Sei o ies ea a cate a eae $ 33.45 


May I be permitted to make an explanation at this point? In Mr. Dyde’s 
presentation yesterday afternoon he mentioned that a 200-pound hog would 
give 155 pounds warm dressed weight and produce 120 pounds of Wiltshire. 
I am dealing with a 200-pound hog at our barn. The Department of Agriculture 
for several years, has supplied scales at a very reasonable cost for the weighing 
of hogs in the barn in order to get them out at the proper weight of about 200 
pounds. This is done to secure the proper grades. I am satisfied Mr. Dyde’s 
figures are for a 200-pound hog shrunk out at the processor’s door. 


Oe 8 aire eee wae. s Beas 
te OTe oo Ue ea ei oer ta» pas: 
ee Rae Nps Sera [eA 4 . f ; 
Taro 5% ae bam ate = -e * ve 5 8 
= coats Beets "oe Ce te Fo PRIVER 2009 
> o™ 


on “Monday. Otter are trucked to the station a mile ae a half away and 
turned into the yard with probably 300 or 400 hogs. They are loaded on a car 
Z that evening and go 113 miles to the processing plant. Of course, they are 
shrunk out when they get to the plant. In all my negotiations with the packers 
and such like, the rule has been to take a 200-pound hog as dressing out at 


— 150 pounds. 


Plus Dominion Government Quality Premiam-tor SAT hee tie $ 2.00 
- Plus Ontario Government Quality Premium for “A” hop, 2... 08 Fe. 1.00 


$ 36.45 
Less: Marketing charges (Drover’s Commission and 
st PEN OMS PON LADO Ieee sg hated sone aaa! > eal aer wots .97 
Condemnation Insurance 4 of 1%................ .16 
Cost of producing hog ae SENG P ot tite beats ha alate 33 .04 34.17 


Net profit to the farmer..... $ 2.28 


Cost of Producing 200 lb. live weight by Grade Hog 


Gross return at plant—150 lbs. warm dressed weight at $21.90........ $ 32.85 
Plus Dominion Government Quality Premium for B1 hog............ 1.00 
Plus Ontario Government Quality Premium for Bl hog.............. .50 


$ 34.35 
_ Less: Marketing charges..... .97 
Condemnation Insurance .16 
ash sen 2 TE pf te aE aN reine Se ge tiee eso wae eh 34.17 
Net profit to the farmer...... .18 


Average profit=$1.23 per hog 


There are just about the same number of B-1 hogs produced as “A”, 


By Mr. Fleming: 


A. The difference is in the measurements, In 
- order to qualify as an “A” hog, it must not be less than so many inches in length 
and not more than a certain amount of fat over the shoulders, down the back and 
over the hip bone. 

Q. It is not the quality of the meat, it is just the size of the animal?—A. 
Not the quality of the meat, no, it is more the sizing to make the ideal Wiltshire 
side. 

NOTE: The average production of hogs do not exceed 50 a year per farm. 


2. The period from September 1 to December 31, 1947: The latter part of 
August 1947 domestic quotas were discontinued and thereafter there was no limit 
as to the amount of meat processors might put on the domestic market. How- 
ever, on August 27 the packinghouse employees’ strike occurred and continued to 
October 24, a period of a little over eight weeks, during which time marketing of 
live stock was carried on in a chaotic manner, and likewise the distribution of 
meat to the consumer. 

On September 1 there was an increase of $2.00 per 100 lbs. on Wiltshire sides, 
making the export price during this period $29.00 per 100 lbs., f.o.b. seaboard. 
We believe the understood price to the producer was $23.00 per 100 Ibs. warm 
dressed carcass weight, f.o.b. Toronto. 
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It is our understanding that The Wartime Prices and Trade Board made an 
increase in the wholesale and retail ceiling price of pork, commensurate with 
the $2.00 increase in the export price. 

The packinghouse employees’ strike closed approximately 70 per cent of the 
hog processing capacity of the province at a time when the heaviest marketings 
of the year had started. Producers were unable to market their hogs in an 
orderly manner so as to obtain the desired grading. The longer they were forced 
to hold the hogs the farther they went off grade and the more feed they required. 
Thus the loss increased because many hogs could not be marketed at all. 

For months, previous to and during the strike period, feed grain was difficult 
to obtain. In most districts producers were limited to a few hundred pounds at a 
time. The strike, coupled with the uncertainty as to whether feed grain could be 
obtained, caused a panicky feeling among producers. The condition in regard to 
grain supply existed notwithstanding the fact that the records indicated there 
was no hold back in marketings on the part of the western farmers. It was evi- 
dent that somewhere between the western grower and the eastern feeder there 
was a hold back that continued until after ceiling prices were lifted in October. 


During the strike period only a few of the smaller export plants were 
operating and exports dwindled to a minimum. The stock yards at Toronto and 
all plants operating were flooded with hogs and the Toronto price to the producer, 
during the week of October 11, broke below $20, or more than $3 below the 
understood price of $23. Under ordinary conditions, with exporting plants operat- 
ing, any break in price below the understood price would, we believe, have 
brought a check-up from the Meat Board officials but things were in a turmoil. 
It is only fair to say that the few exporting plants that were operating were 
holding the price at $23 for the hogs they received. 

On October 15, through the negotiating committee set up under the powers 
of our marketing scheme, we were able to negotiate an arrangement with both 
exporting and domestic packer representatives to maintain ‘“‘a minimum price 
of 23 cents, Toronto stock yard basis, to be in effect as long as the emergency 
arising out of the present strike condition exists”. The result was that a few 
days following the price firmed on the Toronto market to 23 cents. Most of the 
plants that had been strike-bound resumed operations about October 23 and, 
notwithstanding, all operated with record slaughterings at the end of the follow- 
ing week, Saturday, November 1, there were 14,000 live hogs in packing plants 
in Ontario and on the stock yards at Toronto, more than could be taken care of, 
ee the 23 cents per lb. price held and continued as a minimum price to the end 
of 1947. 

On October 22 the dominion government subsidies of 25 cents per bus. 


on barley and 10 cents per bus. on oats, and also the ceiling prices on grains, — 


were withdrawn making an open market in domestic grains. Immediately 
thereafter prices began to increase. On October 21, 1947, barley was costing 
the eastern farmer about $40 per ton and oats about $44 per ton. On January 15 
1948, prices had advanced 'to $65 per ton for each. Prepared-feeds such as pig 
starter and pig grower advanced from $2.90 and $2.65 per 100 lbs. on October 
21, 1947, to $3.80 and $3.60 respectively on January 15, 1948. This resulted in 
greatly increased feeding costs to the producer.. The feed grain subsidies had 
operated to hold down the farmer’s cost of production which in turn by controls 
and ceilings had benefited the consumer. The subsidies first became effective 
on March 18, 1947, and at that time the feed grain price to the grower was 
increased. ‘The purpose of the subsidies, as we understood it, was to leave the 
cost of feed grain to feeders at approximately the price level of that date in 
order that there would be a continuance of the then price ceilings on meat. When 
the subsidies were removed on October 22 and no corresponding increase in price 
was given for the producer’s product, it left the producer bearing an increase cost 
of production from October 22 to December 31, commensurate with the subsidies 
that the government had been paying. 
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Records indicate that during the period from October 22 to December 31, 


1947, approximately 29-8 per cent of the total hogs graded for the year were 
_ marketed. All processing plants were operating to capacity. Quotas were off 


and thus there was no restriction as to the quantity that might be supplied 
the domestic market. Wholesale and retail ceiling prices on meat were off. In 
so far as we are aware, the price of meat to the consumer related to the export 
price by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board carried through to the end of the 
year, with the export market absorbing the surplus. This is indicated by the fact 
that the United Kingdom contract called for 265,000,000 lbs., whereas only 
approximately 250,000,000 lbs. were supplied. Consumption of pork in the 
domestic market, expressed by hog numbers during the months of October, 
November and December 1947, was approximately 72,000 per week. 


Estimated cost of producing 200 lb. live weight “A” grade hog, 
as at October 1, 1947 
Weanling Pig, 5 to 6 weeks of age—weight 30 Ibs. .............05- $7206 
From 30 lbs. to 200 Ibs. live weight. 


44 lbs. to concentrate fed to a lb. of grain. 


SR at 2 Ne Ce Pa a ae eee ee 765 lbs, average $2.50 cwt... 19.12 
Li he OREN Sr ane, Srl SM Ren , 5 hours @ 60c per hour.. 3.00 
Depreciation on buildings and equipment .......... Atle Pk cet ee eee 1.15 


(Estimated investment in buildings and equipment to 
house and handle 50 hogs) 


SUES TIS EN VES a CTO: See a a Se ie RN RS or RISD .97 

Met aMM INTs ROAR BTCC ICL. fra. 6s cole Sess si, pa nee Eis eave 95 Om eh ae .65 

Interest on investment in buildings, equipment, feed, etc............. 1.00 
Share of general overhead and items such as taxes and insurance 

PU Sten TOMIOR -CTOTDTIN@ I atc tb uc wie he ton nim tension 33 

$ 33.22 


Gross return at plant—150 Ibs. warm dressed weight, Toronto basis 


Oe eee ae ee Ritch de Ros BO Ae akin oi eg es OE $ 34.35 
Plus dominion government quality premium for “A” hog ............. 2.00 
Plus Ontario government quality premium for “A” hog .............. 1.00 

$ 37.35 
Less: Marketing charges (Drover’s commission and trans- 
PO RAO AN Aa tk (ea ses ale eae coos .97 
Condemnation insurance 4 of 1%................ pa 
Cost of producing hog as above..o.0......0..64.. 33.22 34.36 


Net profit to the farmer..$ 2.99 
Cost of producing 200 Ib. live weight Bl grade hog 


Gross return at plant—150 lbs. warm dressed weight @ $22.50........ $ 33.75 
Plus dominion government quality premium for Bl hog.............. 1.00 
Plus Ontario government quality premium for Bl hog.............. .50 
$ 35.25 
Less: Marketing charges .... 97 
Condemnation insurance .16 
fet bia neiie HOP ls Bo. 2e |. ois Eas ok Av ewer ee 34.35 
Net profit to the farmer. . .90 


Average profit—$1.95 per hog 
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Estimated cost of producing 200 Ib. live weight “A” grade hog, 


as at November 15, 1947 


Weanling Pig, 5 to 6 weeks of age—weight 30 Ibs...............005- $ §©6©5.00 
From 30 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. live weight 


43 lbs. of concentrate feed to a lb. of grain 


BSP Ugh Eo. re nea a Resets 765 lbs. average $3.40 cwt... 26.01 
ERGOT oni Ween eens ne aia y ele a's 5 hours @ 60c per hour.. 3.00 


Depreciation-op buildings and equipment: .. 3.00.5. A eee ee bee et 1.15 


(Estimated investment in buildings and equipment to house 
and handle 50 hogs) 


TSrOMOPS Cae sud GISEHSO. coos ou/x sek cas bat woe ay Moa oot wer rere .97 
Weteringimn: ices: and Medicine. 4. .\ccab ork ies ste es Bee Ge .65 
Interest on investment in buildings, equipment, feed, etc. ........... 1.10 
Share of general overhead and items such as taxes and insurance charge- 
EM Or nO GIIUET TIT IS OS or a. 2s evens dene wre Bs ase Teh Sere aaa Bee 33 
} 38.21 
Gross return at plant—150 lbs. warm dressed weight, Toronto basis 
MEr Wen ONS Fier roe a”, os aatis hosts Sha WLI Pe Oe one a eee $ 34.50 
Plus dominion government quality premium for “A” hog.......... a. 2.00 
Plus Ontario government quality premium for “A” hog ............... 1.00 
$ 37.50 
Less: Marketing charges (drover’s commission and trans- 
PUDERE UC ara ae ee eth sa ee SS fone. Wot aiode ed .97 
Condemnation insurance $ of 1% .............. Ai Ws 
Cost of producing hog-as above. ooo... es 38.21 


Net loss to the farmer...$ 1.85 
Cost of producing 200 lb. live weight Bl grade hog 


Gross return at plant—150 lbs. warm dressed weight @ $22.60........ $ 33.90 
Plus dominion government quality premium for Bl hog.............. 1.00 
Plus Ontario government quality premium for Bl hog................ .90 
$ 35.40 
Less: Marketing charges .... .97 
Condemnation insurance ole 
WO VOUUEINE HOS 6 CSOL21 56% 's nes 4 aise ee ee ee 39 .35 


Net loss to the farmer....$ 3.95 
Average loss—=$2.90 per hog. 


All through in our costs we have taken the market value of the little pig, 
the weanling pig. You will notice in the first part of the second estimate of 
cost, November 15, we have put the market value of the weanling at $5; but the 
fact of the matter is that that is away below the cost of production, but the 
market was so all gone to pieces at that time that we felt that while they were 
selling down as low as $6, and even $4, that $5 would probably be about all 
they would bring on the average on the market at that time. You could not 
produce them for that. Had it been put in at a price that would be ample 
it would be more like $9. 


You will also notice there at the end of the page, the net loss to the farmer 
is $3.95. 
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-8. The period following January 1, 1948: Dated Ottawa, January 2, the 
press carried a report announcing new 1948 food contracts, as follows: “New 


- 1948 food contracts with Britain at prices roughly 15 per cent higher than last 
year and at substantially reduced volumes’. The following price was given: 
“Bacon from $29 to $36 per hundred weight for grade ‘A’ No. 1 Wiltshire sides at 


seaboard—an increase of 7c per lb.” “The new bacon contract is for 195,000,000 
Ibs. against 250,000,000 delivered last year.” This report also stated, “Agricul- 
tural experts forecast an immediate upward reaction on domestic retail prices 
in the case of pork and beef, and that the increase in domestic prices of pork 
products is expected to average around 20 per cent”. 


The new export contract price raised the level of domestic meat prices. 
Referring to the Canadian-United Kingdom bacon agreements’ table on page 2, 
it will be seen that the total of all increases from October 1942 to December 31, 
1947, (a period of over five years) was $7.25 per 100 lbs. Thus, on January 2, 
1948, consumers were evidently asked to take in one shot an increase in price 
almost as great as all the combined increases for the previous five years. 

It is our understanding that the export price of $36 per 100 Ibs. of Wiltshire 
sides, f.o.b. seaboard, was based on the cost of feed grain. 

A 200 lb. live weight hog will give approximately 150 lbs. warm dressed 
carcass weight and from this carcass will be obtained not more than 120 lbs. of 
Wiltshire sides, 120 lbs. We say there 120 pounds; when that is dressed out it 
will be only 116 clear pounds, something like that, but when that side has been 
put in the cure and kept there for six days it will come out back up to the 120 
pounds, the same as before. At the increase of 7c per lb. = $8.40, which if paid 
to the producer on the basis of the 150 lb. carcass = $5.60 per 100 lbs. This 
amount added to the understood price of $23.00 per 100 lbs. previous to January 
1, 1948, makes $28.60, which evidently explains the price of $28.50 which we 
understand is now considered by the Meat Board officials as a minimum price 
to the producer, f.o.b. Toronto basis. 

This price does not appear to credit the producer with any increase in price 
for that portion of the carcass that does not go as Wiltshire, nor on hearts, liver, 
tongue, etc., which are commonly referred to as cuts and credits. 

It might be well to state that the understood minimum price of $28.50, 
f.o.b. Toronto, warm dressed carcass weight, applies to all grade “A” hogs, 
irrespective of whether the meat is exported or used on the domestic market, and 
is the foundation price for all hogs of lower grade than “A”. 


Estimated Cost of Producing 200 lb. Live Weight “A” Grade Hog, 
as at January 15, 1948 


meaniimne Pig} to 6 weeks of aze-—o0 lbs, 55... 2.200. ko ease dee $ 9.00 
From 30 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. live weight 


44 lbs. of concentrate feed to a lb. of gain 


Ramer ser tde Pe gi eer ee ie 765. lbs at $3.30 cwt. ........ 25.24 


Me 2 Ses Daher ily Moke eds 3 5 hours at 60c per hour.... 3.00 
Depreciation on buildings and equipment ..................e-000 1.15 


(Estimated investment in buildings and equipment to house and 
handle 50 hogs) 


Beer Lannea NY Oo, ABOMAB Mr. 2. Ohad «oe win $ ois dwn hv oh he .97 
BPG ATS LOCS SYIT HACCLOTHE dahl. is as Midna 0 >, ook Bs pie eld ww ie eee .65 
Interest on investment in buildings, equipment, feed, ete. .......... 1.10 
Share of general overhead and items such as taxes and insurance charge- 


Uta MOV, Btitewnrine te oh rhs ie OM ule iaidly ywtcin te Stain, ation eee .33 
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Gross return at the plant—150 lbs. warm dressed weight, Toronto basis 


At $28;509 Vo ook ea tie eee es che anon nh ete ae ghers Sone ee $ ee: 
Plus dominion government quality premium for Gey ot a gS 2 1 2. 
Plus Ontario government quality premium for “A” hog ...........++- 1.00 

$ 45.75 
Less: Marketing charges (Drover’s commission and trans- 
POLLECIOR) etoaiete «fret Ge oan tie Gere sae Maye She aOR .97 
Condemnation insurance 4 of 1 per cent ........ 21 
Cost. of producing hog as above .............4.. 41.44 42.62 
Net profit to the farmer .............45- $< (Saks 
Cost of producing 200 lb. live weight B1 grade hog 
Gross return at plant—150 lbs. warm dressed weight at $28.10........ $ 42.15 
Plus Dominion government quality premium for Bl hog ............ 1.90 
Plus Ontario government quality premium for Bl hog............... .50 
$ 43.65 
Less: Marketing charges ..... 97 
Condemnation insurance 21 


Cost of producing hog.. 41.44 


Average profit = $2.08 per hog 


Note: In each cost of production table the average profit or loss is shown 
because more hogs grade Bi than “A”. 

The average number of hogs graded per week from January 1 to March 20 
was 127,004 in comparison to 88,961 for the corresponding weeks of last year— 
or a total increase for the period of 419,465 hogs (for the whole of Canada). 

The United Kingdom contract calls for the delivery of 45,000,000 lbs. of 
bacon during the first quarter of this year. The Meat Board has taken a total 
of approximately 97,000,000 Ibs. Consumption of pork on the domestic market, 
expressed in terms of hogs, has been from 43,000 to 53,000 per week. 

We have no definite information in regard to wholesale or retail meat prices 
after January 2, other than indicated by press reports. 

Under the present marketing and distribution system, the producer and 
consumer are far removed from each other. There are many services in between, 
such as the assembling of hogs in the rural districts, transportation to market, 
transit insurance, processing costs, cold storage, curing, general insurance, distri- 
bution by wholesalers, and distribution by retailers, etc. We believe it is fair 
to say that any person who performs a worthwhile and necessary service in 
regard thereto is entitled to a fair and just recompense. 

We are primarily concerned with the marketing of hogs from the producer 
to the processor. Hogs are marketed according to dominion government hog 
grading regulations. Therefore, it is on the rail in the packing plant after the 
hog is slaughtered and dressed that the grade is established and the price the 
producer is to receive is determined. Most hogs go to market. on trust as to price. 


Therefore, we respectfully suggest: 


1. That your committee determine whether the understood price of $28.50, 
f.o.b. warm dressed carcass weight, Toronto, is a fair and just price. 


2. That your committee determine whether the wholesale and retail prices 
ef September, 1947, as arranged by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
evidently maintained to the end of 1947, were fair and just. 


—_ \ee, ape td eee, 
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___ In making these two suggestions we wish definitely to state that we do not 
wish in any way to reflect on the work of the officials of the Meat Board or the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. On the contrary, we feel they have rendered 
a good and worthwhile service. For further evidence we quote from a resolution 
‘adopted at the annual meeting of our association on March 11: “We recommend 
that the Meat Board continue to function in peacetime as in time of war.” 
jHowever, often a wartime economy is not satisfactory for peacetime competition 
and should not be used as a precedent. 

3 3. We suggest it would create confidence in the entire industry if wholesale 
prices for meat could be published, may we say, bi-monthly. 

4. We suggest further that your committee investigate the movement of feed 
in from western to eastern Canada. Our producers feel the grain should move 
with the least possible price spread between the grower in the west and the 
feeder in the east. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


— 


W. E. TUMMON. 


The CuatrMan: Thank you very much Mr. Tummon. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


. There are just a few points I aaald like to clear up, Mr. Tummon. May 
Raa you to refer to the points with which you conclude your presentation. You 
sk us to make certain determinations. Would you be prepared to express your 
_ opinion as to what the answers should be, for instance, to No. 1? What do you 
ey as to whether the price of $28.50, the understood price, is a fair and just 
price?—A. A great many of our producers feel it is not. 
QQ. Why not?—A. That is not quite high enough. There is a point that 
comes in there which I tried to indicate in the last part of my brief, on page 7, 
in the fourth and fifth paragraphs. You see when our hog is weighed we are 
_to be paid on that weight; the offal, the tongue, the heart, the kidneys, are all 
out. There is just the kidneys and the leaf lard, head, feet and tail on. It is just 
dressed the same as with the ordinary farmer. Now, not one out of five producers 
‘ day in Ontario even ask what price they are going to receive for their hog 
when it leaves their farms. Of course, they won’t know. As I tried to say, our 
- go on trust. We ship them on trust, and therefore— 
Mr. TuHarcHer: On trust to the packers? 
‘ The Witness: On trust that we are going to get a fair price. And the 
number of hogs which go to the packers straight from the producer in comparison 
- what is on the stockyards in Ontario—I do not think there is one-fifth of the 
hogs go to the stockyards. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Would you care to indicate then what you think the price should be if 
it were fair and just to the farmer?—A. No, I cannot go that far. I wish I could; 
because, I will tell you; in coming at that price you must take the price at sea- 
board. Now, there are shipping charges to seaboard. There is the transportation 
harge, the icing of the car; there is the initial icing at the plant; there is a cost 

of the cure of Wiltshire sides. Now, I do not know what these costs are. I can’t 
find out. I would like the committee to. 

Then in No. 2, you ask the committee to determine whether the wholesale 
and retail prices of September, 1947, were fair and just; what is your opinion 
on that question yourself, Mr. Tummon?— A. I am not going to say that they 
are not fair and just. I think my last sentence there indicates what was probably 
f their minds; in the paragraph that follows—‘“However, often a wartime 
onomy is not satisfactory for peacetime conditions and should not be used 
10643—2 
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as a precedent.” When the Wartime Prices and Trade Board set their prices’ 
they tried to put them as just and fair as they possibly could be, but they 
were setting them on a market that was not strictly free. All prices were up 
on quotation, and I can imagine that under such conditions, with the amount 
of meat that a processor can put into the domestic market, the amount of meat 
the retailer would have to sell in the domestic market, would be limited; I can_ 
imagine where the price might have to be a little higher than if they were not 
getting all they bargained for. Now ,after the 27th of September when they | 
decontrolled prices the whole thing changed. There were no restrictions as to_ 
the quantity which went into local or domestic market. There were no res-— 
trictions on prices; and the amount of hogs that went into the domestic market 
increased from approximately 45,000 per week under controls to 72,000 per week | 
during that period. Now I think it is just a point whether these prices which | 
were prepared during a war period should be carried over into peacetime. | 

Q. I take it then that on No. 2, your answer was not unlike on No. 1, you | 
question whether the price is fair and just but you would not be prepared to— 
indicate by how much they should have been increased to make them fair and 
just. Is that right?—A. What I am trying to get at in connection with that is ; 
that they might have been fair and just in wartime but probably might not be : 
after the war. | 

Q. What do you mean when you use the expression, “the understood — 
price’ ?—A. There was no agreement, as I understand, reached with the packers 
by the officials of the meat board. It was just an understanding between them — 
that they would not pay less at certain points to the producer. 

Q. In other words it was just an understanding between the board and the 
packers?—A. Officials of the meat board. 

Q. Officials of the meat board and the packers?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: As to what would be a fair price and just price? 


The Witness: A fair and just price, yes. Let me say this: Back in 1946, | 
there were one or two occasions when the price dropped on the Toronto market 
below the understood price but they were checked up on that. 


Se | eee 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. When you use the expression “fair and just price” in suggestions No. 1 ~ 
and 2, and in the suggestion with which your brief concludes, are you thinking — 
in terms of a price that is fair and just to the farmer or to all interests, including — 
the consumer?—A. I am thinking about what is fair and just to all interests — 
in regard to the production of hogs. The farmer is the one who produces the 
product. Everything after that is services. Now, I mentioned there that we 
believe it is fair and just that any person who performs a worthwhile and neces- ' 
sary service in regard thereto is entitled to a fair and just return. I think that 
is sound. We view that as sound. As producers we are interested in the price 
the consumer has to pay for our product. With regard to necessary services | 
performed by other people, we believe that such people who perform such services 
are entitled to fair and just payment for the service they provide. | 
Q. The producer of hogs has not been taking any great margin of profit — 
on his labour or on his investment. His margins are pretty small. On the 
figures you gave in some places it was a loss. Is that a fair summary of your 
position?—A. Oh, yes; it is a common thing, Mr. Fleming, for the people who 
sell. You see, In arriving at these prices what they apparently do is to take the | 
price of a little pig, the weanling, and add to that the cost of feeding the litter 
and say that those are our costs. That is not the cost. The cost is estimated 
as being about $10, or so on a hog. It is not the cost, because the farmer must 
take his labour and all his operating expenses out of that $10. Now, it is true © 
that in the cost of production he has to pay for certain things. : 


—— a 
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By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. And the $10 would be the gross margin to the farmer?—A. If you don’t 
count anything else. That would have to cover the labour and everything. 
Q. Are all the costs included in the labour item?—A. No, they are not. 


" Mr. Irvine: You do not add in your costs anything for capital investment? 
J The Witness: We added interest on investment. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Tummon, there is one thing strikes me as significant 


about these figures that Mr. Fleming has just mentioned. According to a report 
which Mr. Dyde gave us, I presume you agree with it, hog prices on the Toronto 
market—that is I presume the price paid to the farmer—jumped from $25.75, at 
the time before the ceiling was removed to $34.75, on January 8, or approximately 
35 per cent. Is that correct, or approximately so? They jumped considerably 
in any event in that period of time. 


Mr. ‘Lesace: What material are you looking at, Mr, Thatcher? 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


“4 Q. I was referring to Exhibit 94, the per cent of wholesale prices, column 1 
shows that the Toronto price was $25.75 and, on January 8, $34.75. In other 
words, pork prices went up? 
Mr. Dypz: I should like to say, on behalf of Mr. Tummon, that these prices 
are the wholesale prices. They are not the prices to the producer. 
y Mr. Tuarcuer: I see. 
Mr. Dyve: If you want the price to the producer you have to look at a 
different page on that exhibit. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Whether it is to the producer or to the consumer, it is 
the percentage that hog prices or pork prices went up, and it was approximately 
35 per cent. 

Mr. Dypve: That is the wholesale price. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Well, the retail price would probably have gone up about the same 
proportion. In any event, pork prices went up considerably. According to 
Mr. Tummon’s report here, on October 1, that is before the ceilings were removed 
on hog prices and pork prices and on the feed grains, the farmer made a net 
profit of $2.99 on his No. 1 hogs and 90 cents on grade B hogs; that is correct 

-_ according to your figures?—A. Yes. 
i Q. On October 22, after the ceilings had been removed and for the next 
three months the farmer, according to your report was losing on hogs $1.85 
on grade A and a net loss of $3.95 on grade B hogs?—A. Yes. 

~ .  Q. You had very heavy losses in that three months’ period according to 
your figures?—A. Earlier in my brief, I mentioned the price of grain— 

Q. Well, perhaps I could just develop my questions before you comment 
on that. Would you say that that period, because the ceilings on feed grains 
-_-were removed, was a disastrous period so far as the Ontario hog producer was 
» concerned?—A. For hog producers all over the dominion. 

My Q. It was a disastrous period?—A. Yes, because you understand we were 
__ carrying the 25 cents a bushel on barley and the 10 cents on oats which was 
__ given—it was really a consumer’s subsidy. When it was dropped without any 
commensurate rise in the price, the producer had to bear that cost to the end 
of the year. 

a Q. I understand that. Then, on January 15, after the British Contracts 
were renewed, I see the profit to the farmer went back to $3.13 for grade A 
hogs and $1.03 for grade B hogs; is that correct?—A. Yes. 
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Q. In other words, according to your evidence, the profits which you made 
in that period were not very much greater than you were making on an average 
hog before the ceilings were removed?—A. No, that is our contention. 

Q. In other words, Mr. Chairman, while the consumer has been hit to the 
extent of 35 per cent by the increased price, the farmer has not benefited at all 
from the fact the ceilings were removed?—A. We were just in the same position, 
relatively, as we were; that is in regard to expenditures and receipts. In regard 
to what we are making, we are practically in the same position as we were 
before the ceilings were taken off. 

Q. Then, the removal of the price ceilings has actually increased the cost 
of living, so far as pork is concerned, by about 35 per cent to the consumer 
but the Ontario hog producers are no better off?—A. That is right. I should 
not like to say 35 per cent, I do not know. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you like to see price ceilings continued throughout?—A. I would 
not care to answer that question. 5 
~ Q. The only point is, you have just said to Mr. Thatcher that, as a result 
of the removal, costs went up. It seems to me a perfectly logical question, 
then, to ask whether that being the case, do you want the price control system 
to continue?—A. Well, I presume that the Wartime— 

Q. The producer would not agree? He would not want to continue that, 
would he?—A. No, I do not think he would. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. You have not benefited by its being taken off?—A. No. | 
Q. And the consumer has been hurt?—A. We are relatively in the same 
position. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. On page 4 of your brief you show an average profit of $1.23 for hogs, 
that is on January 15, 1947?—A. Yes. 

Q. On page 7 of your brief you show that on January 1, 1948, you made 
an average profit of $2.08 per hog?—A. Yes. 

Q. So, you did receive some benefit although not a great benefit?—-A. No, 
I would draw your attention to the cost of production on October 1, 1947. 


Mr. TuHatcHer: That is not a fair comparison. Page 6 should be the basis 
of camparison. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Why is it not a fair comparison to compare this year with last year— 
I am asking you, Mr. Tummon?—A. Because, in the first place, on the 1st of 
September, 1947, there was a $2 increase in the export price, bringing the export 
price up from $27 to $29. For the months previous to the 1st of October or 
to the 22nd of October, the question of grain was just up and down. They 
were only buying grain a couple of hundred pounds at atime. You could not 
get grain. It was fluctuating all the time. 

Q. I do not think you have quite answered Mr. Mayhew’s question. Why 
is it not fair for us to compare your position in January, 1947, with the position 
in January, 1948?—A. Well, provided you take everything into consideration. 

Q. You have taken everything into consideration, have you not, in making 
your statement?—A. No, I could take that statement on the cost of production 
of hogs and I could increase it a good deal. 
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=e Then, is your statement not correct?—A. No, I want to be on the fase 
Bs As | told you, there has been no study made on the production of hogs. 
? We have to use the best available data, and we have used it. We have tried to 
- follow it through and be consistent, to be on the safe side. 
=. Q. You have used the best available data in arriving at the comparison 
between January, 1947, and January, 1948; am I not correct—A. Yes, perhaps 
that is right. 
| ; By the Chairman: 
= Q. That must be the case in view of your former statement?—-A. According 
_ to what we use it follows fairly closely. 
Mr. Lesace: It does not mean we feel your profit in January, 1947, was 
sufficient, it is only a question of comparison. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. Chairman, would it not be fairer to take the chart 
~ Mr. Tummon has prepared for the period immediately prior to the time price 
ceilings were taken off? 
Mr. Lresace: Why? 
. Mr. Tuatcuer: Because that was the cost of producing a hog before the 
ceilings were taken off. 
i _ Mr. Lxsace: Why not take January, 1947? 
; Mr. TuHatrcHer: Because, in order to see whether or not the farmer has 
improved his position, you have to take the period before the ceilings were taken 
off and compare it with the period after the ceilings were removed. 
= Mr. Mayuew: Surely, you want to be fair and say, “Well, this was before 
the new contract. with Great Britain, which really regulates the price, had been 
entered into.” 
Mr. TuarcHer: The cost of Jabour, for instance, between October and 
January could have jumped. 
Mr. Mayuew: You want to base your argument on a month or two. 
Mr. THAtTcHER: The month before ceilings were taken off, that is a fair 
«comparison. 
< Mr. Maruew: No, that is a condition which held for only a short period, 
_ rather than for a long and. settled period. 
=. Mr. Lesage: As a matter of fact, Mr. Mayhew, the price of $27 was in force 
from January 11, 1947, to September 1, 1947, a period of nine months, while the 
price of $29 was in force from September 1, 1947, to January 1, 1948. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: So far as the pace of oenianes is pee October 1, 
would be the relevant date. 
. Mr. Lesacr: Your example is good for only a month or so. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: It is the month preceding the time when ceilings were taken 
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> off. 
4 Mr. Irvine: That is something that could be argued later. I think we ought 
to proceed with the examination of the witness. 

The CHAIRMAN:: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Would you be good enough to look at your brief. If possible, I shall 
refer not to the page numbers in your brief, because, you understand, when it 
is printed in the evidence there will be different page numbers attached to it. 
I shall try to refer to the paragraph numbers instead. Would you turn first 
to the parapg eraph headed, “Markets”, in the early part of your brief. I see a 
statement in which you say, refering to markets, “Of the two the domestic 
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market is the one we are sure of, providing it is not abused.” Would you be 
good enough to give the committee an elaboration on the meaning of that phrase, 
“providing it is not abused”? What do you mean by that?—A. As stated in 
the brief, the domestic market is the one in which we, as producers, are much 
interested. This market demands as good a quality as the -British market. 
Personally, I and our association, have been somewhat worried over a condition 
which exists at the present time. During the war, there were contracts for 
canned meat, hog casings and such like which do not exist now. We understand, 
of course, that conditions are different now and rather difficult. : 

The $2 increase which was given on the 1st of September, 1947, if you will 
recall, was given by the British Food Ministry for the purpose of increasing 
volume. Shortly after that $2 came into effect, we did not know whether they 
were going to take anything or not and the increased volume was coming on. 
That accounts for the increase in the production of hogs from 88,000 per week 
a year ago to 120,000 now; that is a big increase. Instead of the meat board 
taking 45,000,000 pounds, they have already taken, up to the 20th of March, 
97,000,000 pounds. 

Now, back on the domestic market remains the heads, hocks, heart, liver, 
tongues and so on of not only the 43/53,000 hogs consumed on the domestic 
market, but from the hogs which are exported. I do not know what the answer is. 

Q. Is that what you mean when you say, “provided the domestic market 
is not abused”? I should like you, if you can, to be even more specific than 
you have been and tell the committee what you mean by abuse of the domestic 
market. Is it this business of having all these offals on the domestic market 
when the Wiltshire side is going to the United Kingdom; is that an abuse of 
the domestic market?—A. Well, it is not using the domestic market quite fairly. 

Q. In what way ?—A. It is good meat, and everything like that, but I think 
the percentage of that—I would much prefer to see the percentage of that in 
comparison to the body meat of the animal a little more even. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Would that apply to selects as well, all selects would go overseas?—A. 
es all go overseas. Some of those that are bruised will not make good 
iltshires. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. You are not suggesting the United Kingdom contract is not favourable, 
are you?—A. No, we are very glad we have it. 

Q. How could you avoid the abuse? Perhaps you cannot avoid certain 
abuses; is that what you mean?—A. That is what I mean. 

Q. The abuses are those of which you spoke, namely, having an excess of 
that which remains when you take out the Wiltshire side?—A. Yes, that and 
it is just possible our domestic market may not be getting any of the A’s and a 
good many of the B’s are going as Wiltshires, so that our domestic market may 
not be getting as much of the top grade. 

Q. Would you agree with me, I am expressing an opinion at the minute, that 
in the long run, for the hog producers of this country, the domestic market is 
more important than the U.K. market?—-A. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. The domestic market is always the market we are sure of. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. It is not getting the volume?—A. It is not getting the volume. 
By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. You are really expressing apprehension that, in some way or other, the 
domestic market will be abused and that, after all is the very long term steady 
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market. You do not want it abused?—A. That is pretty much it. Ever since 
ti e war the domestic market has been a hungry market. Naturally, it had to be, 
| suppose, 
— Q. Now will you turn with me to a slightly later paragraph in your brief 
under the same heading. I am referring to the paragraph which commences, 
. “From the time the first bacon contract was made—”. Mr, Fleming has already 
sked you one or two questions about the understanding that the processors or 
packing plants have as to the price to be paid to the producer. Would you follow 
that a little further, Mr. Tummon? How is that understanding arrived at? Is 
there any directive or anything in writing?—A. Not that I know of. 
__-—«Q.«~How does it come about that the packing plant knows what to pay the 
~ producer?—A. I wish I knew. 
- Q. Does the news just get around?—A. I think it is an understanding, in 
good faith, between the officials of the meat board and the packing plants. 
Mr. TuHatcuer: Is that not against the law? 
The CHarrMAn: No. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: I thought two packing plants could not get together to set 
_ prices? 
i The CuatrMAN: It all depends on the intention. If they give a price which 
‘is fair and reasonable it is not. 
‘ Mr. Tuarcuer: I thought it was against the Combines Investigation Act? 
The CuarrMan: Not if they agree to give a fair price. 
Mr. Dypre: My question referred to agreement between the meat board and 
any packing plant, which does not come within the scope of the Combines 
Investigation Act. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. Is it not set on the British contract price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. I agree, but coming back from the British contract, if there were an 
understanding of some kind, you would be at the mercy of the packer; he might 
‘not pay you that price. What is it that is inducing the packer to pay you the 
“price you are getting?—A. He knows if he does not pay that price or something 
_ over that price, if he pays below that price, he will be checked up by the officials 
of the meat board. That is not every packer; considering Ontario, I think it is 
simply a case of a price f.o.b. Toronto which is agreed upon, or understood. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
f Q. Is it to a certain extent covered by the laws of supply and demand? In 
other words, is it a market price?—A. It could go above that price. They could 
pay above that price. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Have they paid above that price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. On the Toronto markets, do the packers not bid for cattle, hogs and 
sheep?—A. Yes, but the number of hogs which go to the Toronto market is rather 
small. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Have the packers paid below that price?—A. No, not that I know of. 
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Mr. Lesage: The prices vary. For instance, on the Montreal market each 
day—I do not know whether I am right, but if I am not you will correct me—I 
remember hearing over the radio at one o’clock the market report and hog prices” 
seemed to vary. They will be $28.50 and $28.75, and the following day they will, 
vary again. ; 

Mr. Dypz: Just in explanation of that point, let me read to you an article 
from the local press today. This is’a report of the market in Montreal. f 

Hogs were slow to start. Packers were bidding 28-75 for grade A 
and salesmen were asking 29. On Monday, about 50 per cent of the hogs 
were sold at 28-75 and 29 for grade A. On Tuesday, with a carry over 
of around 500 hogs, sales were made at 28-75 with a few lots at 29. Sows | 
ranged from 19 to 20 dressed. ‘ 


There is play there, is there not? 

Mr. THatcHer: Just on this line— 

Mr. Lesace: I should like the witness to answer that. 

Mr. Dype: I think I am entitled to have an answer from the witness. 
The Witness: What is the question? 


ee! lc 


By Mr. Dyde: ; 
Q. There is a play in the prices on the market?—A. Yes, but if you will read 
my brief closely you will find when I am treating with that—quoting from the 
brief eee 
From the time the first bacon contract was made we understand it 
has been the policy of the Department of Agriculture, through the officials’ 
of the meat board, to see that the producers of hogs receive a fair and just. 
portion of the export price. : 
We believe tthat policy is being continued, that is, their policy of an under-- 
standing with the producers that they would pay at main points, such as Toronto, 
_ not less than a certain price. The price of which I am speaking is the minimum 
price; they can pay anything above that. | 
Q. We are just trying to get information from you, Mr. Tummon. I wanted 
to be sure I understood what you were saying in that paragraph; that was my 
only purpose.—A. That is Just the minimum price. F 
Mr. TuHatcuer: May I interject a question here? Are you finished with this 
one point, now, Mr. Dyde? 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: I believe you made a statement, Mr. Dyde, that if, we 
will say, the price of hogs on the Toronto market was $20 and Canada Packers 
and Swift’s who control a big portion of the produce in this country were to 
say, “We will only pay $19 and we will not bid against each other on the 
market,” that would not be contrary to law? . 
Mr. Dype: I do not think I made that statement. . 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Perhaps you did not, but I should like an expression of 
‘Opinion. q 
Mr. Dypn: I do not think it is germane to what we are discussing at the 
moment. I shall be glad to have a discussion with you about that at some time 
when it does not have to go on the record. 3 
Mr. Tuarcuer: I thought you were discussing that. 


Mr. Dyve: No, I was discussing the meaning of that paragraph and trying 


to ascertain from the witness, who is a very knowledgeable gentleman, exactly 
what he meant by that expression. | 


Mr. Tuatcuer: All right. 
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Mr. Dype: I am not quite certain yet, Mr, Tummon, about this understood 
_ price. Does someone say to someone else, “Now, gentlemen, when you go out 
on the market, don’t you pay more to the producer than so and so and don’t you 
pay less’? 

The Wirness: What I think happens is—we will say the price was $23. 
There is an increase of 7 cents a pound and that makes a total of $8.40 to you on 
the complete carcass of 150 pounds—no, that is a total of $8.40 on the Wiltshires 
_ rather, of 120 pounds. Just let me correct that, that is $8.40 on the 120 pounds of 
Wiltshire which comes out of that 200 pound hog. However, I am being paid 
on the basis of 150 pound carcass and therefore that amounts to $5.60. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. Including the heart, hocks and so on?—A. Yes We take the $5.60 and 
add it to the $23 and it makes $28.60. I think, probably, the meat board 
says to the packers, “About. $28.50 ought to be the right price”; that is about 
what is said. They know what it means. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. You know this because I think you are a member of the meat board, are 
you not?—A. Yes I am. 

Q. So you could tell us exactly what the packers are told, could you not? 
—A. No, I am only called in on the meat board once a month. I have only 
attended six or seven meetings and I am not an official of the meat board. Those 
things are handled by the officials. : 


By The Chairman: 
Q. You are the producers’ representative?—A. I am. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: The meat board has nothing to do with the packers so far 
as setting prices is concerned? 
The CuarrMAN: Oh yes. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. You do ask some questions when you go to the meetings of the meat 
board?—A. Yes. I think what the officials of the meat board are doing is a 
protection to the producer. I think that the department, in following it up to 
see that the producer gets a fair price, is following a policy which is right but, 
as producers, we have no knowledge of how that is arrived at. 

The Cuarrman: Well, the meeting is adjourned until Monday morning. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. On this point, I just have one question. It may be correct to say that the 
meat board does not indicate, officially, to the packers what the price shall be, 
but could it not be said that the packers are afraid the meat board could do that 
and could see that the producer gets the right price?—A. You will understand, in — 
Montreal and in Toronto, it is not simply the exporting packers with whom we . 
are concerned. There are hundreds of small domestic packers. 

Q. Then, it would be competition that would fix the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And not the board?—A. And the danger of the price being broken to the 
producer, if I may say, this is not so much from the export packers as the 
domestic man. 

Mr. Irvine: Will we have Mr. Tummon back on Monday? 

The CHatmrRMAN: Yes. 


The meeting adjourned until Monday, April 19, 1948, at 11 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monnay, Aprit 19, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
_Mr. Martin, presiding. 


sea, 


Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, Martin, 
Mayhew, McCubbin, Thatcher, Winters. 


; Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


. Mr. W. E. Tummon, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Hog Producers’ Associa- 
tion, and Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing Board, 
_ Foxboro, Ont., was recalled and further examined. 

4 Witness discharged. 

* Mr. 8S. A. Brown; President, Ontario Beef Producers’ Association, Shedden, 
: ~Ont., and Mr. E. M. Bateman, Seeretary-Treasurer, Mount Brydges, Ont., were 
Ea called, sworn and examined. 


a At 1.00 p.m., witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
_ this day. 


$ AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
presiding. 


; Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
_ Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, MeCubbin, Thatcher, Winters. 


3 Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 
Messrs. Brown and Bateman were recalled and further examined. 


At 5.35 p.m. witnesses discharged and the Committee adjourned until 
_ Tuesday, April 20, at 11.00 a.m. 
me . R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMoNs, 
April 19, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 


~ Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuatrman: The meeting will come to order. I must compliment the 
committee upon being so punctual on a Monday morning and I trust that the 
example which you gentlemen have set for yourselves will be pursued relentlessly 
throughout this week. 

Mr. Fiemina: We are trying to set an example for the chairman. 


Mr. Irvine: Before you proceed with the calling of witnesses there is a 


‘matter to which I would like to draw the attention of the committee. I preface 


my remarks by saying that one of the objects which parliament thought would 
be served by this committee was that the very fact we were investigating might 


_ have some influence on people who set prices too high. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Irvine: I have information here that in the Dawson Creek district, 


for example, and that is not an isolated point— 


The CHAIRMAN: Where is Dawson Creek? 


Mr. Irvine: In British Columbia; bordering on Alberta and the Peace River. 
The price of gasoline during the winter months has been greatly increased and 
I will quote some of the increases: there has been an increase of 44 cents a gallon 
on X-Esso; 44 cents a gallon on Esso; 7°; cents on Acto; 4% cents on distillate, 
and 7-2 cents on diesel fuel—winter. Those are very marked increases and they 
will have a marked effect on the agricultural production in the coming season. 
The increases are all the more difficult to understand in the face of the fact that 
the increase in production of fuel oil in the west has been very great. I am, 
therefore, going to move, sir, that this committee recommend to the steering 
committee that consideration be given to the matter of making an investigation 
into the price of fuel oil. 


The CuHarrMan: I thought we had already dealt with that matter? 


Mr. Fiemine: Yes, we dealt with it some weeks ago. 

The CHAIRMAN: I remember that Mr. Manross addressed the committee on 
the subject. However, I think we may regard your suggestion this morning as 
being of a supplementary nature and it is not at all out of order. 

Mr. Irvine: I do not recollect the suggestion being brought forward before. 

Mr. Fieminea: Yes, I think it was about a month ago that it was discussed. 
We had all received letters about the increased price of gasoline and fuel oil 
and Mr. Manross, the member for London, appeared before the committee and 
asked the committee to conduct an investigation into those prices. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Was not Mr. Manross dealing with the subject of oil for 
heating? 

Mr. Fieminc: He dealt with both gasoline and oil and the committee, in 
executive session, did put the matter on the agenda. 

Mr. Irvine: The whole matter has escaped me and I do not recall it. 
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The CHarrmMan: I have given the executive instructions and they are 
working on the matter of gasoline and oil, together with other things. 

Mr. Irvine: That is all right. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Just before we proceed with the witnesses, Mr. Chairman, 
you were going to deal with the matter of nails? 

The Cuamrman: My following remarks are not due to the fact that Mr. 
Irvine has brought the matter of gasoline and oil before us this morning, but 


| 


you will remember that with regard to items which have not been discussed — 


previously, before they are received in the full committee they should be brought 
to the attention of the steering committee. If that procedure is not followed 
I think it will result in a certain amount of disorderliness. I would suggest the 
decision which the committee made at one of its earlier meetings should be 
adhered to, and if any member feels there is a matter which should be discussed, 
before raising it in the committee it will be first brought to the attention of 
the steering committee. I can understand how there will be special occasions 
when the rule cannot be observed but if these matters are brought to the atten- 
tion of the steering committee first, I feel that our procedure can be more 
orderly. 

Mr. Fiemine: I think the rule which you have reiterated should be brought 
to the attention of any others who are presiding over our meetings in your 
absence. I raised the point last week but the presiding member did not uphold 
the rule. 

The CuHarrMAN: It is the rule, but you will remember that I unsuccessfully 
stopped you one day. The rule was in existence but it was unsuccessful interven- 
tion on my part with respect to you, Mr. Fleming. I think that I will have to be 
a little more severe in the future but I know that the members of the committee 
will co-operate with me. 


William Ernest Tummon, Secretary Treasurer, Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Association, and Secretary Treasurer of the Ontario Hog Producers’ Mar- 
keting Board, Foxboro, Ontario, recalled. 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Tummon, I would be glad if you would refer again, in 
dealing with your brief, to the price of grade A hogs at Toronto. The figure is 
given at the top of page 3 as it is numbered in your numbering, and there is a 
small point there which I wish to confirm. You refer to $28.50 as the price which 
you considered to be the fair price for grade A hogs f.o.b. Toronto. I have had 
some question directed to me, outside of the committee, as to the accuracy of a 
figure on the eighth page of exhibit 94. You there gave to the committee the figure 
of $28.10 as the monthly average price per hundred weight for grade B-1 dressed 
hogs at Toronto, at January 1948. You mentioned $28.50 for grade A hogs and 
I wish to know whether the figure $28.10 which you have on exhibit 94— 

Mr. Irvine: Which page? 


By Mr, Dyde: 
Q. The eighth page, the last page. Are those two figures in conformity?—A. 
That is $28.10 for grade B-1. 
__@. Yes, and $28.50 for grade A?—A. I have always understood grade B-1 
is 40 cents per hundred weight less than grade A. 


Q. So the quotation which we have on our exhibit is in conformity with your 


understanding?—A. It is. 


Q. And if hogs are selling at $28.50 for grade A, they would normally sell 
at $28.10 for grade B-1?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now would you turn to the next page of your brief where you are referring 
to costs, and I want to call your attention particularly, for a purpose which will 
become apparent later, to the item ‘condemnation insurance’ which you include 
‘in your costs of producing a hog. You say in your tables that condemnation 
insurance is at the rate of 4 of 1 per cent. Has that rate varied over a period of 


_ years?—A. Not that I can recollect. 


Q. And your recollection goes back a good many years does it not?—A. Quite 
a long time, yes. 

Q. Would you say that rate has remained stationary for ten or fifteen 
years?—A. I would not want to say anything definite beyond the time that the 
grading of hogs changed. I believe condemnation insurance was collected for 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty years up until 1939 or 1940—1939 I think—when 
hogs were sold on a live weight basis. At that time the drovers bought the hogs 
at the point of delivery for so much a pound live weight. I understand that 
condemnation insurance was collected at that time but the producers did not know 
anything about it. The drover paid the condemnation insurance. When hogs 
were purchased by rail grade and payment for the hogs began to come back 
directly to the producers from the processors, the item of condemnation insurance 
at the rate of 4 of 1 per cent was reflected and that was the first the producers 
knew about it. 

Mr. Jounston: Is that compulsory insurance or is it optional? 


The Wirness: I understand if the producer objects to paying it the processor 
cannot collect it. 


By Mr. Dyde; 

Q. As a matter of fact is it usually paid?—A. I do not know of any 
instance where it is not paid. 

Q. And the packer collects it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any accounting from a packer on condemnation 
insurance?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Or of the fund which the insurance comprises? 

The CuHatrMAN: Just a moment, I would like to understand a little more 
clearly. Who pays this insurance? 

The Witness: We pay it as a premium for condemnation insurance. 


By Mr. Dyde:, 
Q. And the packer collects it?—A. Yes. 
Q. The packer carries the insurance?—A. Yes. 
The CHarrMAN: If the packer collects it and carries it why should the 
producer pay for it? 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Would you explain to the committee, Mr. Tummon? Perhaps I have gone 
too rapidly over this matter and would you explain to the committee what con- 
demnation covers?—A. Condemnation insurance covers payment for hogs that 
are condemned by the dominion government inspectors as unfit for human con- 
sumption under—I think it is the Canned Foods Act. 

Mr. Jonnston: How much has been collected? 

The Witness: Well, one half of 1 per cent, and on the Health of Animals 
Division Report for the last year—that is for the fiscal year ending 1947— 

Mr. Dype: You might make it clear, Mr. Tummon, that the result of this 
insurance is that when you have paid insurance for an animal which is con- 
demned the producer gets paid in full? 
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Mr. Irvine: You interrupted an answer there, Mr. Dyde, and I would like 
to have it completed. 

Mr. Dype: I am sorry. 

The Wirness: The report of the Health of Animals Branch covers the gov- 
ernment fiscal year. When I mentioned the number of hogs produced in 1947 
the figure given was for the calendar year. The Health of Animals Branch 
reports 3,991,490 hog carcasses examined in the dominion and out of that number 
the report shows that 11,885 were condemned. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. What do they do with a carcass when it is condemned?—A. I presume it 
goes into the tank. , 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Well it is used for fertilizer or something 
like that. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Would you give us the first figure again?—A. 3,991,490 hogs. 

q. And the second figure was—?—A, 11,385. 

Q. And the charge is half a cent a pound?—A. 4 of 1 per cent of the value 
of the hog. If a hog was worth $40 there would be 20 cents condemnation 
insurance collected. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. For what year were those figures which you have just given, Mr. 
Tummon?—A. Those figures are for the fiscal year ending March 381, 1947. 

Q. Is the rate of insurance adjusted in the light of experience with con- 
demnations of hogs year by year?—A. Might I explain that in connection ‘with 
our marketing scheme in the province of Ontario, a copy of which you have 
with the brief, provision is made for the setting up of a negotiating committee. 
It is on page 2. 

There ‘shall be a committee of ten persons to be known as the 
negotiating committee, five of whom shall be subject to the approval 
of the board, be appointed annually by the local board, and five of 
whom shall be appointed annually by the licensed processors. 


That is for five producers and five processors. On that negotiating committee 
—TI happen to be a member—we have had the matter of condemnation insurance 
up. As producers we feel more is being collected than what is being paid out 
but as far as we can find out there is no accounting kept of the moneys that are 
collected from the producer. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. On what. would you base that opinion, that there is more collected than 
paid out? 
The CHatRMAN: Finish your answer first. 


The Wirnsss: In fact, we were told by the representatives of the pro- 
cessors they could not give us any accounting of what money had been collected. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. Told you that when?—A. Not more than a year ago. We asked them at 
that time. We thought it was time we began to keep an accounting to find out 
what the situation was. I do not think the processors can give any accounting 
of what money they have collected. I do not think it is kept separate at all. 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Did I understand the witness to say his producers’ association feels more 
goes into that fund than comes out?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Will you make this clear? Is there a policy of insurance actually written? 
Is it insurance in fact or is it just a case of a levy taken by the packer? 


The CuarrMAN: A floating charge. 


Mr, Fieminc: In other words, is there an insurance company entering into 
this or is it a matter between the producer and the packer? 


Mr. Dype: He said it was the packer who carried it. 


Mr. Fieminca: He said the packer carried the insurance, but he might carry 
it himself or he might have done it through a company. I should like to 
know definitely if there is any insurance company involved in this or if it is 
simply a matter to which the packer and producer alone are parties. 


The Witness: There is no company involved. I know that. I think a good 
many years ago when the question of condemnation came up first under the 
health of animals that there was a conference. I do not know who proposed 
it, perhaps the representatives of the swine breeders association or some others. 
I think perhaps it was just an agreement that came to be understood at the 
time for one-half of one per cent. I think probably it was felt that if that was 
collected probably it would be a fair amount to cover any loss, and that the 
processors would carry it. I think it has gone on from that. There has been no 
written agreement that I know of. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. Whether or not there is any insurance company the fact is that moneys 
have been paid in by the producers for which you have been given no accounting 


in spite of requests —A. That is right. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Have the packers said to you as one of the producers that they keep no 
separate accounting of this?—A. Under our scheme the negotiating committee 
brought the matter up, and it has been a live question with our organization, 
with the members of our organization. When we brought the matter up the 
representatives of the processors told us they did not know how much had been 
collected, and gave us to understand, as I recall it, that they had no accounting 
of the moneys that had been collected or paid out. 

Q. Would the producers not complain bitterly against that, where money 
is being collected from them and no accounting kept?—A. Yes. it is a live ques- 
tion all the time. 


The CuHarrMan: He has said so. 
Mr. TuatcHer: Would it not be a matter of simple arithmetic, multiply the 


number of hogs the packers take in by 16 cents or whatever the charge is. 


7 


_ The Cuairman: It might be, but that is the fact. I think counsel has other 
Intentions in this regard. 


Mr. Dyor: I find it difficult to see that this witness can answer completely 
as to what the packer does. He can simply say it has been a live question with 
“a inaes He gives his side of the story. I think we may have to follow it 

urther. 


Mr. Winters: Do all packers treat it the same way? 
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The Wrrness: I think I may say this that in addition to the number of 
hogs condemned there probably would be parts, maybe livers or offal condemned 
also. In fact, I think my recollection is the processors mentioned that, but they 
could not even give any reckoning of that. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Do all packers treat this condemnation insurance the same way and 
charge on the same basis for it?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. If you turn in a shipment of hogs to the processors they give you an 
invoice for it. Does that invoice show what has been deducted for condemnation 
insurance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. When you said you believed in answer to my question do you have any © 

direct knowledge of the way the packers handle this situation?—A. Well, it is 
an item that is shown on the grading statement but— 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. It does not show anything there, that he has deducted anything on that 
invoice?—A. No. There is nothing carried out on that. All it shows is condemna- 
tion insurance one half of one per cent as per terms of sale. 

Q. This is a sale, and he has not made any deduction here?—A. No. That 
is leaf No. 4. 


By Mr. Winters: 


@. Who is that sale to?—A. I do not know as the sale is to any person. 

@. Whose invoice is it?—A. That is really an advance register they sign. 
It is just sheet 4. The top sheet is No. 1, 2,3 and 4. This is 4, and the figures are 
not carried out on this. 

Q. Do you have direct knowledge as to how many packers charge for this 
insurance?—A. Oh no, that is why I qualified my statement a moment ago. 
= Q. You know some of them do but you do not know that some do not?—A. 

0. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. You know of your own knowledge as a hog producer and a man who 
ships hogs that this condemnation insurance is deducted?—A. I do. 
Q. From the amount of money you get?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Mayyew: By some processors. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. By the processors to whom you sell?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Winters: He says he does not know whether it is done by all. 
The CuairMan: I thought he said he knew it was pretty general. 
Mr. Winters: He said he did not know. 
The CuHarrMawn: In answer to your first question my recollection is the evi- 


dence he gave—I forget the exact answer but it was sufficiently comprehensive 
to inelude all packers. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Do you know of any cases in which it was not charged?—A. No, but I 
qualified my statement because I cannot vouch for what the packers do in 
Edmonton, or Calgary. 
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Mr. Winters: I asked the witness if he knew whether all packers charged 


jt and he said no. 


The CHarrMan: His answer is he does not know of any who do not. 

Mr. Fieminc: That is not a very satisfactory way to leave it. 

The CuHarrMAN: That is the only way he can leave it. 

Mr. Fiemine: Perhaps the best way to do is to ask the witness what com- 
panies he knows are doing it. 

Mr. Winters: I asked him that and did not get an answer. _ 

The Wirness: As far as J know all companies in the province of Ontario, 


‘where there are inspectors in the plants, are doing it. 


Mr. Fiemine: That is Ontario. 


Mr. Dypz: I do not want to leave it just that way because that is what Mr. 
Tummon can say. For the information of the committee I have already informed 
packers who will ‘appear before the committee they will be invited to give informa- 
tion about the condemnation insurance fund. Those who are coming before the 
committee have all intimated to me they will bring information about it. 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, there is one point. Probably it is more for 
Mr. Dyde than for the witness. If the witness has some information on this 
I will be glad to have it. If not perhaps Mr. Dyde already has it in mind to get 
it from another source. I should like to know what the trend in numbers has 
been in regard to condemnation. The figures Mr. Tummon has given us have 
been for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1947. I should like to know about the 
trend over a period of years, and in the second place what the trend has been in 
payment per hog. I presume as the price of pork has risen the amount paid 
out per hog has risen. Is that right? 

Mr. Dype: I think it is of sufficient importance for me to put on the record 
now information which I think Mr. Tummon can verify which will give you 
figures on condemnations. I am not sure I can relate that in all cases to price 
because it goes back for ten or twelve years, but I certainly can give you figures 
on condemnations. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. Tummon, you are familiar with the report of the veterinary 
director general of the Department of Agriculture, are you not?—A. I have seen 
it, yes. 

Q. And in that report there is a report every year as to carcasses condemned 
in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the figure you gave a few minutes ago for swine was 11,388?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And I see on page 36 of the 1947 report that this report shows there were 
11,388 carcasses condemned, and that the percentage of condemnation was 0-28. 


Do you see that figure?—A. Yes. My recollection is it has never gone above 


that. 


Mr. Dyne: I can put on the record now from the report of the veterinary 
director general the percentages of the condemnations to the total animals killed 
in Canada. For the year 1946-47 the percentage was 0-28; for the year 1945-46 
the percentage was 0-28; 1944-45, 0-27; 1943-44, 0-23; 1942-43, 0-22; 1941-42, 
0-22; 1940-41, 0-23; 1939-40, 0-22; 1938-39, 0-22; 1937-38, 0-28. 

Mr. Fiemine: Is that swine only? 

Mr. Dyve: That is swine only. 

Mr. Jounston: I should like to ask a question. Probably this is a matter 
for Mr. Dyde rather than the witness, too. Would it not be true that when the 
processors charge 4 of 1 per cent for these condemnations they get the hog for 
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that amount, and then if it is put in the tank and afterwards sold as fertilizer 
they make a substantial profit on that. Should the amounts which they receive 


for these condemned carcasses not be included in your accounting of this insur- . 


ance fund? 

Mr. Dypve: I do not want to put a wrong answer on the record because 
I am not certain myself of the answer to that. 

The CHaiRMAN: Maybe the witness knows. 

Mr. Jounsron: Maybe the witness can tell us that. 

The Witness: What is the question? 

Mr. Jounston: I was pointing out that while the processors charge 3 of 1 
per cent for the insurance fund the processors practically get the carcass for 
that insurance, that is, 20 cents apiece. Then you indicated a moment ago that 
those condemned carcasses were put in the tank and probably used as fertilizer. 
They would make a substantial return from the sale of that fertilizer. I am 
suggesting that in the accounting of this insurance fund there should be an 
accounting also made of the profit which is made on these condemned carcasses 
when they are sold as fertilizer or whatever way in which they are disposed. 
Would you know anything about that? 

The Witness: No. I cannot just see the first part of your question, where 
the processor gets the carcass for the premium. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. The amount is paid out of the insurance fund so therefore it does not cost 
him anything?—A. But he has already collected that to pay it out and he 
collects the premium on the condemned hog, too. 

Q. He collects the premium on the condemned hog and he also collects the 
premium of those that are not condemned?—A. Yes. 

Q. So therefore he has a fund set aside, or should have to pay the producer 
for these carcasses. f 


Mr. Dypr: That is right. I can say that is correct. 


Mr. Jounston: Then he gets the carcass for nothing because it is paid for 
out of the fund to which he never contributed. Then he turns around and sells 
that carcass as fertilizer, or whatever it may be. Therefore that amount should 
go to build up the fund as well. 

Mr. McCussin: I think it is very unfair to question Mr. Tummon along 
this line. This is a live question amongst the producers, this matter of con- 
demnation insurance, whether it is right or wrong, whether it is too much or too 
little. I think we should have somebody from the Health of Animals Branch 
_ explain it to us. It is information we want. I do not think Mr. Tummon is 
the right man to question on this matter. : 

The Cuatrman: Is it not a matter of getting from the witness the hog 
producer’s point of view? 

Mr. McCussin: He has given that. 

Mr. Irvine: They know they pay it. 

Mr. McCussin: They know they pay it, and it is a live question. We had 
better get the right answer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: When I asked that question it was directed primarily to 
counsel. When he is examining into the matter further he can take that point 
into consideration. 


Mr. Fiemine: There is one point for my own information. Perhaps Mr. 


Dyde or Mr. Tummon can clear it up. I assume that condemnation insurance is ~ 


not confined to hogs alone. Is it the practice of the packers to mingle the con- 
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demnation insurance premium collected from hogs with that collected from cattle, 
or has it been their practice to segregate or charge a different rate with respect 
to different kinds of animals? 


The Witness: If I am to answer that— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you answer it?—A. I cannot answer it in regard to beef because 
when I sell an animal for beef I sell it the way hogs used to be sold a while ago. 
Whether any condemnation insurance is paid on that or not I do not know. 

Mr. Dypr: That question is also being pursued. é 

Mr. TuHatcHer: May I ask one question? 

Mr. Fiemine: I mention that because it may have a bearing on this question. 
It might be that they are mingling them. 

Mr. THatcuer: Are we to sum up the evidence which has been given, and 
what Mr. Dyde has said, and say that last year the hog producers of Canada 
paid approximately 60 per cent more into this fund than they took out? That 
is what I get according to my arithmetic. 

Mr. Jounston: I do not think he knew what the fund was to start with. 

Mr. Fiemine: Where did you get the 60 per cent? 

Mr. TuatcHer: 11,000 odd hogs condemned out of almost 4,000,000. Do 
you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Dype: No. 


The Wrirness: As producers we simply take the total number of hogs, 


- 3,991,840, I think ‘is the exact figure, and we say, for example, that those hogs 


are worth at least $30 apiece, and we multiply that and get the value, and then 
we know 4 of 1 per cent is what is collected on that. We use the same figure in 
applying it to the 11,800 odd, and it generally shows a big difference left there. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Tummon, superficially on these figures what you are saying in effect 
is, as I understand it, that the figure collected is 4 of 1 per cent, and the number 
of hogs condemned is approximately 4 of 1 per cent of the total—A. Not more 
than that, I would not think. 


Mr. Fiemina: That is something we will have to go into. 
The CuHarrMaNn: All right. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
4 2 Now, Mr. Tummon, would you please turn to paragraph No. 3 of your 
rief? 
The CHarrMAN: What page? 
Mr. Dyone: It is on page 7 of the brief as you submitted it. 
Mr. Jounston: Is that Exhibit 90? 
Mr. Dyve: It is not an exhibit. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the statement which went into the record, his initia] 
statement, page 7. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. In the third paragraph you state that it is your understanding that the 
export price is based on the cost of feed grain. I want to ask you a few questions 
about feed grain. First of all, what is the principal feed grain that the Ontario 
hog producer feeds?—A. Barley and oats and also prepared feed known as pig 
starter and pig grower. 
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Q. Now, I would like to show you Exhibit 98, where there was taken from 
the Livestock Review mill feed prices for a period, and I would like to ask you 
first whether your costs as set out in your brief were based on the January 
prices of feeds or on some other prices? Now, when you are talking about the 
cost of producing a hog as at January 10, 1948, you are using there mill feed 
prices as they existed in January, 1948, were you?—A. I have been using what is 
probably one of the cheapest feeds that we use, that is cracked or ground oats 
and barley plus a couple of hundredweights of hog concentrate to a ton of the 
rain. 

: Q. And the cost. of that feed to you depends largely on what; the cost of 
parley or the cost of oats, or what?—A. The cost of both, we use them half and 
half. 

Q. Both, and when you were making that estimate of the cost of a hog on 
January 15, you were using prices as they existed in January?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now would you look with me at Exhibit 98, and there I see that we have 


a column headed “barley meal” and a column headed “chopped oats’. In 


January of 1948, the barley meal price was $67 in carload lot prices per ton; 
and since then it has dropped to $62.20. Then I would like you to look at the 
column on chopped oats and there I see that in January it was $66.50, and in 
March it had dropped to $60.60?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the price of your feed for hogs has in fact dropped since January? 
—A. We haven’t felt that drop much yet. 

Q. You explain that to the committee, please; because these prices on 
Exhibit 98 are prices in Ontario according to the Livestock Review.—A. I think 
perhaps there have been several other drops since the 15th of January but 
generally we have not felt that much yet because all the grain from the west is 
not coming down in carload lots. We are still using grain that is coming out of 
the elevators and which was put in there at the higher price. . 

Q. Let me ask you a question about that?—A. I think that is right. I may 
be wrong in my information. 

Q. You can correct me if I am wrong in this, but I have been told that 
the producer of hogs in Ontario could make a material saving if he brought 
his barley down by carload lots from the west; what would you say, would 
that be correct or not?—A. Well, I would hesitate to give an answer in regard 
to that. Personally I feed pretty much my own feed. I don’t buy very much 
grain. But I don’t like to answer that question unless I can be accurate. 

Q. Well then, may I put my question this way: Would it be possible in any 
way for a group of Ontario hog producers to get together and bring down grain 
in carload lots? Have you ever examined into that?—A. We used to do that years 
ago. 

Q. Why did you stop?—A. Well, I don’t know. I cannot give you an answer 
to that. It was not in connection with western grain that we did that, it was 
when we used to bring in foreign grain in carloads. At that time we used to 
buy at the wholesale price. 

Mr. Dype: I think perhaps that is as far as I wish to pursue that point at the 
moment. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. On that point, Mr. Tummon; you said you did not bring in barley and 
oats but you grow them yourself?—A. I generally feed my own pretty much. 

Q. Would you elaborate on that statement just for my information; what do 
you mean by that?—A. I mean that I grow my own oats and barley. We have a 
fairly large farm as farms go in Ontario, 240 acres, and we grow some thousands 
of eens of grain and we make it a point to carry stocks sufficient to feed that 
grain to. 

Q. Is that the general practice in Ontario?—A. No. 
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The Cuarrman: Mr. McCubbin would not do that. 
Mr. McCussin: I would not want to say that. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Can you say what the general practice in Ontario is, is it to buy feed? 

—A. Yes. Might I just say this. That depends on being able to buy the surplus 
grain from the surplus grown in the west. I think that is the way we have to 
farm in Ontario on our small farms. We have to’go on the system of crop rota- 
tion, a four year rotation; and that means that if a man has 100 acres of land 
only a comparatively small part of that can be put into grain. 


The CuarrMan: Does not the answer depend on the price of feed? If you could 
get more out of selling you would not go on feeding it, would you? 

The Wirness: That does enter into it, of course. If a person could get 
more for his grain by selling it direct instead of feeding it I imagine he is going to 
stop feeding stock and sell his grain. 

The Cuairman: It would be a pretty expensive thing to feed on the farm at 
the present prices. 


The Wirness: You come from a farming district. I don’t know much 
about that. 


Mr. McCvussin: That is a matter of argument too. 


The CHatrman: Yes, it is a matter of argument, but if a man could get 
$2.45, for a bushel of corn I don’t think he would want to feed it, there would be 
too great a difference. However, this is an expert witness. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Before Mr. Dyde leaves this Exhibit 98; Mr. Dyde, you point out that 
barley and chopped oats prices have gone down. I notice by the first three 
columns there that bran, shorts and middlings prices are still going up. That 
is in the first three columns. Do I understand you to say that those three 
columns do not represent a fair proportion of the feeds you use in feeding hogs? 
—A. There would be a small amount of bran fed principally to sows that are 
farrow about that time. There is a certain amount of shorts and middlings 
used for little pigs, probably when they are weaning; but I think in most 
cases the producers now are using pig starter and prepared feeds instead of shorts 
and middlings. That probably has been largely due to the fact that it has been 
practically impossible to get these feeds. 

Q. Can you tell me—or maybe Mr. Dyde can tell me if you cannot—if this 
barley meal and chopped oats would be affected by—what. effect the recent 
‘Increase in freight rates would have on those prices, would they be increased? 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Thatcher, you have made your speech. 

The Witness: I do not know the answer to that question. 

The Cuairman: I think that is a little far afield. 

Mr. Tuartcuer: All right. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Are hogs fed entirely on barley and oats and that type of feeds, or are 
there any types of feed used for hogs?—A. Not very much. 

Q. Do you feed hay—clover or alfalfa—at ail?—A. We cut some alfalfa. 
I think perhaps we raise pigs just a little differently than they do in the west. 
Our pigs are fed in pens all the time practically, and they are fed in litters of 
9 or 10; and we have our sows freshening any time at all, keep them coming 
continually; and we endeavour to grow a pig from the time it comes until it is 
ready to dress. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. That might be what you do in Ontario, but the matter I have come across. 
in my reading in which I am interested at the moment is a thing called the hog 
barley ratio. Is that used in Ontario?—A. No, it is not used in Ontario. I know 
it. I have had occasion to refer to it. 

Q. Then I will not pursue it other than this; in Ontario in the late autumn 
and winter months does the hog producer sit down and look at the barley prices 
and say to himself, I will or will not have more little pigs in the spring; does he 
look at the price and make up his mind on that basis? 


Mr. Fiemine: Do you mean, personally? 


The Wirness: Perhaps that is the way the man in the west does. I pre- 
sume he looks at prices if he is using the barley ratio method. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Do you think that might be the way it is done in the west?—A. I under- 
stand that is the way it is used. I am no authority on that. 

Q. But in Ontario that is not so?—A. No. We look at the price of feed 
erain. 

Q. You mean something other than barley?—A. As I said before, we use — 
oats and barley mixed. . 

Q. You look at the price of feed; then, what do you do?—-A. We consider 
what the price of hogs is, or what they are likely to be. 

Q. Yes. I am telling you exactly what I want. You do study the market 
conditions then you come to a conclusion as to whether or not— —A. We will — 
have more pigs; and it has its effect on the producer, as to whether he is going 
to stay with it or reduce his stock or increase it. 

@. Now, can you take me one step further forward, and can you say whether 
you look at the price in November and December of 1947, and came to any con- 
clusion?—A. Personally I did not in regard to my own stock. 
ie Q. Do you know whether other hog producers in Ontario did do so?—A, — 

, yes. sage | 

Q. And you know what their decision was, if anything?—A. Well, from our 
organization in our office in Toronto we would do our best to encourage the fellows — 
not to liquidate their stock. . 

Q. Do you think that has had an effect, your encouragement?—A. I think © 
SO, yes. | 

@. Now then might I go a step or two further and ask you if you have seen ~ 
the report made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as to the hog population — 
2 Canada. Are you familiar with these reports?7—A. Not from the Dominion — 

ureau. : 

Q. I have a report here from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in which I — 
find this, dated December 1, 1947; based on December 1, 1947, hogs—live, fore- — 
cast, reads: Hog production, number of hogs on Farms December 1, 1947, was 4 
538,200. This was 1-4 per cent below the December, 1946 total. Reduced pro- 
duction is reflected more significantly in the sows, taking that group; and in the 
number of sows bred to farrow in the spring. Now, going on from there, and I | 
am simply quoting the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report; going on from 
there it is true, is it not, that the slaughtering of hogs have increased quite con- — 
siderably in 1948, over the same period in 1947?—A. Yes, I think that is true. — 

Q. Is the result of that going to be that we can assume that there will be : 
a considerably smaller hog population this summer in Canada?—A. That is — 
from last year’s report? 4 


Q. Yes.—A. Of the population of the hogs in the country? : 
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i. Q. In the country.—A. Personally I have given the opinion—I do not know 
how to answer that except this way—I have given the opinion that at no time 
during this year will the number of hogs that come on to the market be less than 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Mr. Fieminec: That is the marketings. This is about population. 

The Wirness: Well, when you come to give an estimate I would not attempt 
to give an estimate on the hog population of the country. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Can I help you. I do not mean that I want you to give an estimate of 
how many hogs there would be in Canada in the summer of 1948, but I have 
already suggested to you that our hog population was down as at December of 
1947, below what it was in 1946. Then I have an exhibit here, No. 97, which 
shows the inspected slaughterings of livestock. I make one qualification, that 
perhaps I should have taken the gradings instead of the inspected slaughterings, 
but I have got the inspected slaughterings; and in the column under “hogs” I 
find that in the week ending January 3, there were slaughtered in Canada, 
inspected slaughterings, 69,000 odd as against 38,000, the year before; the week 
ending January 10, 163,000 odd as against 165,000 odd in 1947. Now, that was 
a slight fall. Then I find, January 17, inspected slaughterings, 143,000, as against 
82,000 odd the year before; and in the week following, 121,000 odd as against 
80,000 odd. In other words, I am driven to the conclusion and ask you if I am 
correct; I am driven to the conclusion that our hog population is falling rapidly. 

Now, would I be wrong in that?—A. Yes, you might be. 

Q. Why would I be wrong?—A. You will recall that at the beginning of 
1947, there was a contract made with the United Kingdom by which the price 
was increased from $4. $2. of that was made effective I think on the 13th of 
January, 1947, and the other $2, was as I recall it and as the statements were 
made, was to be put on the list on the 1st of September of that year; and was 
given by the United Kingdom for the sole purpose of increasing volume, and pro- 
ducers were asked to increase the production of hogs. They do show the 
marketings that have taken place and I have no hesitation in saying as a result 
of that encouragement to increase production. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Do I understand then that you are saying that the increased marketing 
of hogs which begins on exhibit 97, with October 25; previous to that point 
marketings for 1947 were less than in 1946, but beginning October 25, marketings 
in 1947 of hogs outran those of 1946 consistently right down to the present 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do I understand what you are saying to be this; that the increase in 
marketings might not reflect a reduction in hog population, that there might 
be increased production?—A. Well, if you are going to have marketings continue 
week after week, right on through, the hogs must be back in the country so they 
can come out. The population must be there. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. You are speaking for Ontario only?—A. No; these figures apply to 
the whole of the dominion. 

Q. I would like to question you on that, because, as far as the prairies are 
concerned, Saskatchewan last year—in 1939, at least, marketed 314,000. By 
1944 it had increased to 1,934,000 odd and last year it dropped from that 
1,900,000 odd down to 434,000. Manitoba showed the same striking decrease 
in hog production. Alberta the same. Alberta dropped from 2,981,000, down 
to a mere 103,000. Now, you may be quite correct as regards Ontario, but as 
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far as the prairies are concerned, production has dropped tremendously over 


the last year or more-——A. There was a real increase in Ontario, Quebec and — 


the Maritime Provinces. 
-Q. I beg pardon?—A. There was a real increase in Ontario, Quebec and 


the Maritime Provinces. I think probably the province of Quebec showed the | 


largest increase of any province. : 


Mr. Fiemina: May I ask, Mr. Dyde, are there any official figures available — 
on this question? I can see the witness’ point that the marketings alone may 


not give the population figures. 


Mr. Dynr: There are no recent figures. The most recent ones are the ones — 


from which. I have quoted. 


Mr. Femina: I suppose only time will tell whether the increased marketings _ 


will reflect a decrease in population or an increase in production? 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. Are there any figures showing the marketing of sows?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would not that be a better means? 
Mr. Dypr: It might be. 


Mr. McCussrn: You may be marketing one sow and breeding another. You — 


cannot figure it out that way; that will give you no lead. 


Mr. Dype: I have endeavoured to get better figures but I must confess that | 


I have not got the most recent figures. 


Mr. Irvine: It is true a man may market one sow and breed another— — 
that procedure is going on constantly—but if you found that in one year there — 


were more marketings of sows, it might be a significant feature. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Have you any figures, Mr. Tummon, which would be of help to us in 


that respect?—A. Well, in 1947— 


Q. You are quoting from what?—A. I am quoting from the latest report — 


from the marketing branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


The Cuatrman: Yes, but you have already stated that will not give us 


the estimated population. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I myself get about three or four inquiries — 


from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics each week, asking me to supply informa- 
tion with regard to certain things in my neighbourhood. I sit down and make an 


estimate of what I think the situation is. Sometimes I cannot give them any — 
figures at all because I just cannot get the information. The Dominion Bureau — 
of Statistics estimate is made up from such information as I give and others give, © 


and I think that it is only an estimate although it is as accurate as is possible 
under the circumstances. 


The Cuatrman: As to population. 
The Witness: Yes, as to population. 


Mr. Fiemine: I do not think any figures they have ever turned out purport 
to be more than estimates. 


The Wrirness: No. 


The CuarrMan: You would think the provincial departments of agriculture | 


would have that information through their agricultural offices? 
The Wirness: They can only give an estimate. 
The CuHamrMAN: Yes, but it would be a fairly good working estimate. 


Mr. McCvussin: It is very difficult, Mr. Chairman. You cannot tell in any 
season how many sows are bred. 


The Wirness: Not without visiting each farm. 
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Es. The CHarrMAn: Well, you can tell about votes; why could you not tell 
- about hogs? 

Mr. McCvussin: Votes and sows are different things. 

f Mr. Dynr: Well I think, Mr. Tummon, you were in the middle of giving us 
_ some figures? 

- The Cuarrman: I just want to make one observation that may not be 
_ evidentiary. Mr. Thatcher was talking about figures on hog production in the 
_ west and certain other places showing decreases, and one might reasonably 
- inquire whether the political atmosphere had anything to do with that decrease? 
Mr. TuHatcuer: Well if we were going to talk politically— 


The CHatrMAN: I just wanted to make that observation, but it is not 


» 


evidentiary. 

; Mr. McCussin: They are paying too much for coarse grains and wheat in 
F the west and they just went out of the hog business. 

: _ Mr. TuHarcuer: That is not the way I would answer the question. 

3 Mr. Fiemine: Is not the farmer population decreasing? 

Mr. TuHatcuer: There is a hog producers association coming from the west, 
is there not? 

4 Mr. Dypr: That is correct. 

q Mr. Tuatcuer: They will give us some information. 

i By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. There is another sentence, which I might read from the Dominion Bureau 
_ of Statistics survey from which I quoted a few moments ago and it is this: “A 
_ decrease of 33 per cent in the estimate of the number of sows bred in the month 
following the survey indicates further reduced production.” This estimate, how- 
- ever, is based on intentions reported by farmers at the beginning of last 
~ December. 


Mr. Fiemine: Which December is that? 


i. By Mr. Dyde: 


a Q. Reference there is to December 1946 when he talks about the 1946 hog- 
_ barley ratio reaching a low of 14-9 in December 1947 which was the lowest ratio 
_ since May of 1947. Decreases of 41-5 per cent to 35 per cent in the spring pig 
S crop are forecast for Quebec and Ontario respectively. That is their estimate. 
_ Now would you give us those figures, Mr. Tummon that you were intending to 
_ give a moment ago?—A. This is from a page of my report to the annual meeting 
_ of our association on March 10 and 11, and I took the different counties of old 
- Ontario. That does not cover the districts up north because there are only a 
couple of thousand hogs marketed in that whole district. There were 74,057 
_ sows marketed in 1946; there were 104,368 sows marketed in 1947; the number 
of sows graded—that is sold—in excess of 1946 was 30,311; the figure for sows 
_ graded in relation to the total production of hogs in 1946 was 4-19 per cent; the 
_ figure for sows graded in relation to the total production in 1947 was 5 per cent. 
_ There was not such a great difference actually—there were a lot more sows 
_ marketed, but the percentage in relation to the total number of hogs was not a 
large figure. 
’ Mr. Fiemine: Are those figures for the whole of Ontario? 
4 


The Witness: Old Ontario, and really the producing areas in Ontario. 


¥ 
2 Mr. Maynew: That in your opinion would be a better indication than taking 


. 


the number of sows themselves? 
-10758—23 


- * 
a, 
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2 baie a 
The Wirnuss: There are a lot of producers, directors of our association, who — 


do not agree with me but I still contend and believe, with regard to the marketing 
of hogs, that the figures will at no time go below the corresponding period last 
year, and I look for considerable heavy marketing next fall. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: In Ontario? 

The Wirness: Yes. © 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Would you proceed on that page of the brief and there is a small point, 
Mr. Tummon which I would like to have made clear. Just before you start 
to make suggestions in your brief you say “Most hogs go to market on trust as 
to price.” I think perhaps you forgot to tell the committee, when you gave that 
information to the committee, that you have the government grader in the plant 
have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that when you say they go on trust as to price you have the grader 
there and he is in fact protecting your interest?—A. As to grading, yes. 

Q. And therefore as to the price which you get?—A. No, he has nothing to 
do with the price. . 


Q. No, but you get a certain price for a certain grade and you have spoken ~ 


to us about an understood price—A. The processor must pay on the grade of 
course. 
Q. So you are not just trusting to the packer? 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Are they weighed beforehand? 

Mr. Dype: You are trusting to the packer to pay the money but it is not 
the packer that sets the grade on the hog? 

The Wrrngss: No. 

Mr. TuatcHer: Who weighs them? Does the packer weigh the hogs? 

Mr. Dypr: How does the hog go through? Is the grader not right there? 

The Witness: He grades them on the rail. 

Mr. TuatcHrer: Who weighs them? 

The Wirness: They have to be weighed and I think they go through an 


automatic weighing machine and as they go’along the ticket is automatically 
punched. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. I want to be sure we understand what you mean by “on trust as to price.” 
—A. What I meant was this. -Before the present system of rail grading came 
into effect, the farmer bargained for the sale of his hogs on his farm. He knew 
what price he was going to get “live weight” before they left. At the present 
time with rail grading the hog leaves the farmers’ premises, goes to the packing 


house, is slaughtered, dressed, hung on the rail, before the grade is established — 


and before the price is decided upon and the ownership of the hog changes place. 
Not one man out of five in the province of Ontario today knows when his hog 
leaves his premises what price he is going to get, nor does he know what grade 


he is going to get. Therefore, they go on trust. For that reason, I have said 


I believe it is all-important that the minimum price be just and be fair. 


Q. Yes, and I do not think, if I understand you rightly, that you are really 


criticizing the method of grading?—A. No, no, but understand that price is a 


minimum price. It is a minimum price that the processor must pay for that — 
grade of hogs. If that minimum price is too low by 10, 15, or 25 cents, then 


the producer stands to lose that amount. 


Mr. Winters: How is the identity of a hog maintained from the time it ; 


leaves the producer until it gets to the rail? 
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The Witness: By tattoo—tattoo on the shoulder. 

Mr. McCussrn: Do you not think the majority of farmers are more 

satisfied under this system than under the old system? 

: The Wirness: Absolutely. If a vote was taken today among our producers 
they would vote overwhelmingly in favour of rail grading, and they would do 

so because they know it is the only way in which they have been able to raise 

the quality of their hogs. I am not just sure, but it runs in my mind that live 

grading started in 1921 or 1922 and there was scarcely any progress made in 

quality in ten of fifteen years. There has been more progress made under this 

- new system in a few years than there was in the previous fifteen years. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Would you go on to No. 3 of your suggestions where you recommend 
_ that the wholesale prices should be published bi-monthly? May I ask if that 
publication would be feasible or practical with respect to pork? Wholesale cuts 
are not matters with which the ordinary consumer is familiar; am I not right 
about that? The average housewife does not know much about wholesale pork 
cuts does she?—-A. She knows about pork chops. 

The CHaiRMAN: You are saying that, Mr. Dyde, because you are not 
married. 


Mr. Dyper: I am pratically in the position of a housewife myself, having 
to buy all my own groceries. 


Mr. Irvine: Would this not be more helpful to the producer of hogs than to 
the housewife? 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. I am just wondering what we would gain by this measure. I am sure, 
Mr. Tummon can tell us? The housewife knows about the price of bacon—you 
are quite correct there—but could she, if she saw the wholesale prices published, 
say to the butcher that he was charging too much for that particular cut?— 
A. Well, if she was buying some particular cut from the butcher and she did 
- not know what is was, she could ask him what it was and then she could go home 
and find out from the list which had been published whether the price was 
too high. 

Q. It would be necessary for her to have a list of the wholesale pork cuts 
- and to be completely familiar with them?—A. I would say the greatest amount 
of pork-which changes hands consists of shoulders, hams, bacon, tenderloin, 
~ and pork chops. 

Q. Yes?—A. Now pretty nearly every housewife knows about those cuts. 

Q. Are those the wholesale cuts? I see on exhibit No. 94, wholesale and 
retail prices, that they talk about fresh loins, and they talk about casing back? 
—A. Is that wholesale? 

Q. Wholesale, and they give the wholesale price for casing back. Now 
does the average housewife know what casing back is or would she require to 
be told?—A. Yes, I presume she would require to be told. 

Q. And is it not fairly complicated?—A. To a certain extent perhaps it is, 
but after all is said and done my whole thought in that suggestion is that 
I believe that with the additional publicity there would be greater confidence. 
I made the statement in my brief that any person who adds anything with 
regard to services is entitled to a fair and just return. Now if the housewifa 
knows that the price which the producer receives—and I do not see why it 
would not be possible to publish those prices a couple of times a month with 
respect to hams, shoulders and such cuts—greater confidence on the part of 
/ the housewife would come from that publicity. 
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Mr. Fiemine: The figures might not mean very much to the average. 
consumer but they might mean a great deal to the producer? ag 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. a 
Mr. Fuemine: Would it be of eventual value to the consumer if the producer — 
had those figures? 
The Witness: Yes it would be, because when we see the prices of meat being - 
sold as it was shortly after the 1st of January, remembering that the producer 
received about $27.50 on a 100 pound carcass—and bacon was selling anywhere — 
from 90c to $1.00 a pound—we would perhaps wonder just what was taking ~ 
place. There was a statement made by some of the retailers that they were — 
buying pork at a certain price and requiring to make 23 cents a pound on a pound ~ 
of bacon. Now the producers just canont realize that it requires 23 cents to — 
retail.a pound of bacon and we think there must be something wrong with the 
distribution process. 
Mr. THarcuer: Has your association figured out how much of the con-— 
sumers’ dollar you get? ‘ 
The Witness: No, because we cannot tell what the consumers’ dollar is. 


Mr. Fitemine: Where did you get that figure of 23 cents retail mark-up — 
on a pound of bacon? : 


The Witness: Well, one of the retail butchers stated that figure in a — 
Toronto city paper—the Toronto Star. 3 


Mr. THarcHer: Would it be fair to say the producers do not feel that 
they are getting enough of the consumers’ dollar? 


The Cuarrman: You should never ask a question when you may reason- — 
ably expect an unfavourable answer. 


Mr. Fuiemine: Perhaps it is an explanatory answer. 


Mr. THatcuer: Can you explain that? Would it be fair to say that the — 
producers feel that they are not getting a fair share of the consumers’ dollar at — 
the present time? é 


The Witness: When it comes to prices like that we feel we are not 
getting a fair share. 


Mr. Dypre: Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions of this witness. 
Mr. TuHatcuer: I have just one or two general questions. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. Tummon could say—and I am pursuing the line of 
questioning followed the last time he was here—whether the producers have — 
found any evidence of collusion in price setting among the large packing com- — 
panies? Have you any indication whatever that when the packers go out to — 
buy your hogs or cattle that, to a certain degree, they do not bid against each — 
other? Is there anything along that line of which you have evidence?—A. No, 

I have no evidence. 4 

Q. Do you think there is competition between Swift’s and Canada Packers? — 
A I think that one of the big companies sets the price and the others have to — 
ollow. 7 

Q. In other words you do not think there is any competition? 

Mr. Lusage: Would you mind speaking a little louder, Mr, Thatcher? 


Mr, Tuatcuer: I was trying to establish whether Mr. Tummon thinks that 
Canada Packers and Swift’s might get together in setting prices? 


The CHamman: And the witness says one big compan ll ts th 
pace and the others follow. ; ee Oe q 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Do you happen to know whether most hogs are sold direct to the packers 
or go through the livestock yard?—A. In Ontario I would say at least 85 per 
~ cent of the hogs go directly into the packing houses. 
fA Q. And just one other question. Have you found in Ontario that your 
co-operative organizations have been able to materially affect the price at all? 
- Have you found it particularly effective in that regard?—A. Well, yes, I think 
_ we have been able to make considerable progress. 
; Q. Through the co-operatives?—A. Particularly through our hog producers 
marketing scheme and our association. We are dealing directly with repre- 
» sentatives: of the packers, appointed by the packers, Under our scheme every 
_ processor in the province of Ontario must hold a licence to process. 
‘- Q. I see?—A. They choose their representative to sit on the negotiating 
committee with us. All the drovers and such people must be licensed in the 
_ province of Ontario under the scheme which is a marketing scheme. 
é Q. Yes?—A. We have not got to the point where we have got them all 
- licensed; it has taken some time to do it but we are making headway. Above 
all, and as much as anything, our producers from one end of the province to the 
_ other are more quality conscious than they have ever been, because we feel that 
_ we have got to have quality both for domestic markets and for overseas markets. 


f Mr. Irvine: I have a question to ask, Mr, Chairman. 
’ Mr. Fiemina: I have a question too. 


% By Mr, Irvine: 
Q. Is the price of hogs based on seaboard or delivery at the plant?—A. The 
price of hogs? 
% Q. Yes?—A. That is the carcass weight? 
Q. Yes?—A. It is the price at the packing plant. 
Q. Supposing that the hogs were to be shipped overseas, and much of the 
_ pork will be shipped overseas—I was just trying to compare the hogs shipped 
_ from the west and those shipped from eastern Canada destined to the English 
market? The value of the hog would be the same at the packing plant, would it 
not, whether it was in the east or west?—-A. I do not know, I am sure. 
: Q. Less the freight in the west?—A. Probably so. 
2 Q. If they are less the freight in the west the eastern farmer would be at an 
. advantage; or, to put it the other way, the western farmer would be at a great 
_ disadvantage—whichever way you want to put it—would he not?—A. I suppose 
_ that would be so. At the same time, Mr. Irvine, I would like to remind you, 
very modestly, that 55 per cent of the grade “A” hogs produced in the dominion 
~ come from Ontario. 


: 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Mr. Thatcher was asking something about the price being fixed by the 
packers. I understand that the packers set the price for hogs. Is that true? 
And, is it also true that if the prices are set by the packers, that some of the 
_ small buyers coming on to the market trying to get hogs will pay a substantial 
_increase?—A. Would you mind repeating your question? 

Q. Mr. Thatcher was talking about the possibility of independent meat 
~ packers setting the price on hogs. He was talking about that. I was asking 
you if it was possible for them to do that and you said you have never heard 

_ of it. Do you know of your own knowledge if there is any great competition 

_ between small independent buyers and the large packers in the hog market?— 

_ A. I think there is competition. How keen it is, I am not prepared to say. 

-___- Q. You are not prepared to say?—A. No. 
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Q. Do you know of your own knowledge whether or not during the war, — 
during the period of control, the small dealers and independents were offering 
or paying more on the market, were offering above the price offered by the large 


packers?—A. That might be so, yes. 

Q. Do you know of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that still true, or is the reverse happening now?—A. It would be the 
reverse now, | would say. . 

Q. That is happening now?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the large packers are offering more now than the small dealers; 


would that be correct?—-A. Yes. I think that is probably true on account of the © 


price at which meat is being sold to the consumer today in Ontario, and I think 


probably in Montreal as well. The domestic processor I think is having some ~ 


difficulty perhaps to pay the price equivalent of the export and sell in the 
domestic market at the price of the domestic market. 

Q. The large packers are offering a price which is higher than can be 
obtained on the domestic market at times; that market is higher than what is 


generally recognized as the equivalent of the export price, which I understand | 


is 28 cents?—A. That is a very broad question, Mr. Lesage. The efficiency of 
the packer enters into it. There are some plants which are export packers and 
I would say are tremendously efficient, so much so that they could pay a price 
to the producer perhaps considerably in excess of what some of the smaller 
dealers might pay. 

Q. That is, meat prices vary on the market and at times some of the large 
packers would be able to pay as much as $29?—A. How much did you say? 

Q. $29?—A. Well, there are several things which enter into it beside that. 

Q. What would they be? I would like to know, because we are going to 
have the packers here.—A. Well, let me try to explain this picture, if you will. 
From around 1940, or 1939, when the first contracts were made and when the 
quotas were first put on, quotas were put on all processors, butchers and such 
like. The amount that could be bought on the domestic market was restricted. 
There was a hole in the domestic market all the time during the war. The big 
export packers were given a quota so that they could not supply all their 
customers whom they had served previously. They could not do it until after 
October 22. 

Q. What happened then, black marketing?—A. I am not going to say 
there was black marketing. It is’said there was something like that. © 

Mr. Fiemine: You have heard it said? 


The Witness: I have heard it talked about. There was that, of course. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Well, if the small dealers were bidding over the export price the only 
ee would be that there was a black market in the business—A. Well, all 
right. 

Q. Do you agree with that, that that is what happened?—A. I am under 
oath. J am not going to swear there was a black market because I do not know 
that. They say there was, but I had no contact with it and do not know anything 
about it, therefore I cannot say. 

Q. I know, but the only logical conclusion is that there was a black market. 
—A. I suppose that is a logical conclusion. 

Q. And then what happened?—A. If you don’t mind, I wanted to go on 
to another point. 

Q. Yes, please—A. These export packers had been held down on that 
quota all during the war. They could not supply the retail customers they had 
and they lost them. The so-called black market fellows stepped in and took these 
customers. Now, after October 22, quotas were off, ceiling prices were off, they 
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could put all they wanted to into the domestic market; I mean, these export 
packers. I think it is a very natural thing for these people to do; to go out and 
get back some of the customers they lost before, and probably by paying 25 cents 
extra per hog—that is one way of doing it. 

Q. That is it. That is what the large packers did. They paid a price that 
no small operator could pay in order to get back their trade—A. Probably so. 

Q. Now maybe they cut their own throats, that is what it amounts to, these 
small fellows—A. I do not think any legitimate domestic packer who was in the 
business when the war started has been put out of business. 


Mr. Fiemine: Did he say “will be’? 
Mr. Lesace: No, “has been.” 
Mr. Tuatrcuer: I agree with Mr. Lesage’s conclusions, I think— 


Mr. Lesage: I did not make any conclusions. I asked questions. You are 
making the conclusions. You are making the conclusions, Mr. Thatcher. 

The CuatrMan: Let us withhold our conclusions until we have heard the 
evidence. 


Mr. Lusace: I was asking questions. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Tummon, during the war what was the relationship between the 
export price and the domestic price as far as producers’ interests were con- 
cerned?—A. Well, it was generally understood that the domestic market was a 
little more profitable than the export market. 

Q. Why?—A. Well, I don’t know. There might be certain reasons for that. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board in setting their prices in a restricted 
market when both wholesaler and retailer were restricted as to amount might have 
considered that the price should be a little above what it would be if they had 
all the volume. That might be one reason. I do not know that it was. It might 
be possible, too, that the meat that went into the domestic market might not 
need to take a cure. 

Q. That is to say that the meat that was going on to the export market was 
cured meat, and a large proportion of the meat was consumed on the domestic 
market was not cured?—A. I cannot tell you that. You have to get that 
from the packers. 

. You are assuming that a substantial part of it would be sold uncured 
in the domestic market?—A. The greater proportion of it would be, I think. 

Q. Were there any other known factors in this differential—you are speaking 
now of the period during which meat was under ceilings—now, what is the 
situation today in that regard? Can you draw any relationship between the 
export and domestic price so far as the processor is concerned, as between when 
the ceilings were on and after they came off?—A. I do not know that I just 
get what you mean, Mr. Fleming. 

Q. You have indicated that during the war when marketing was not entirely 
free there was probably more advantage to the producer to be gained through 
marketing domestically than in the export market. That is while the ceilings 
were on. Now I am asking you for information as to the same matter applied 
to the period since the ceilings were removed?—A. Well, since the beginning 
of the year I would say that the export market was the better of the two; if 
that is what you mean. 

Q. With the prices now effective?—A. It is the export market that is holding 
the price for the producer today. 

Q. What about the Canadian consumer; the same thing?—A. Well, I 
hesitate to give an opinion on the price of meat to the consumer because I am 
not in the habit of cutting up hogs. But from general observation, I am just 
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giving you an opinion, I would say that the price of meat being sold to the con- 


sumer in Ontario today, and I think Montreal, is below the equivalent export 


value. \ . 
Mr. Lesage: That is good. 


Mr, Fremine: I think they have stated already that the effect of the price é 


get under the United Kingdom contract was to raise the domestic retail price 
substantially. 
The Wirness: The price that was paid to the producer is the same whether 


his hogs go into the domestic market or whether they go to the export market. 


The Cuarmman: But Mr. Fleming’s question was, if it had not been for 
exports since the war there would have been a reduction in the domestic price. 


Mr. Fuemine: And we are dealing now with the period following the lifting 
of the ceilings. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Now, I am speaking about this last bacon contract. I understand, we 


have told already that when the new contract was announced it had the effect of | 


raising the domestic price considerably. You are aware of that Mr. Tummon?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Has that been reflected in any respect thus far in increased prices to 
the producer?—A. You mean this last price of $36. 

@. Yes.—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Have you been getting a fair share of the increased price which followed 
the new export price in the U.K. contract? 

The CHAIRMAN: His answer is, yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: He didn’t say that. 

The Witness: I think the understood price was about $23 to the producer 
previously to the Ist of January, that is the Toronto, f.o.b. price—previous to the 
1st of January, 1947; and the understood price now f.o.b. Toronto is $28.50. 

Mr. Dypes: You will find those prices indicated in Exhibit 96, page 2, where 
we find the average prices paid over the period, at Toronto, from August, 1947, 
down to March of 1948; and they indicate in December the price—and this is for 
ie prices in December ran, $22.60, $22.72, $22.85, $23.60, and then up to 


Mr. Lesacu: I think, Mr. Dyde, the answer to Mr. Fleming’s question is on 


page 7, on Mr. Tummon’s brief, in paragraph 4. 
Mr. Dype: It is also in Exhibit 92, is it not? 
Mr. Lesace: Possibly it is. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. If I may ask one question, Mr. Chairman, on the subject which we 
have just been discussing? There must be situations where the hog processor sells 
directly to a local butcher, the small local retailer. In that case would not 
the fact that the retailer who is a butcher was selling at the prevailing price 
would be in a position to charge a good mark-up, and also pass on to the 
producer a better margin than the packer could? That is a fair implication?— 
A. Yes, I would say that might be so. 

Q. That is one position where the small hog producer when he sells direct 
to the butcher might be in a better position than a producer who sells to a 
cas Those hogs that go to the small butchers are sold as a rule live 
weight. 


j 
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= Mr. McCussin: No notice is taken of them? 
x The Witness: No, the farmer usually gets a price sufficient to cover him. 
4 
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Mr. Lesace: But in the small communities where hogs are marketed 
that way is it not a fact that the consumer generally pays a little less for his 
meat from the butcher, is not the price lower? 


Mr. Winters: I do not think that is a safe assumption in all cases. 
The Wirngss: I would not want to go that far. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. I would like to ask if the witness thinks the increase in the price of 
hogs has been sufficient to take care of the increase in the price of grain?— 
A. Just puts the producer in the same position he was in before the increase 
took place. 
Q. But what I want to know is this, it was sufficient to take care of that? 
—A,. Yes. 


By Mr. McCubbin; 


Q. Did you say that the price to the producer is the same now as it was 
before this new contract came into effect?—A. To the producer? 

Q. Yes——A. No. What I am saying is that the producer now is just about 
in the same position he was in before the subsidies on grain and such like were 
taken off. 

Q. Do you believe that?—A. Certainly, I believe that. 
Mr. Fiemine: It is time for another Liberal caucus, I think. 


Mr. Lesage: When you say he is in the same position as before, as of 
what time have you in mind? 


The Witness: I meant in September. 

Mr. Winters: He is better off now than he was in January, 1947? 

The Witness: Which? 

Mr. Winters: The producer. 

Mr. McCussin: He is a lot better off than he was in September. 

The Witness: He might be to a certain extent, but there is not much 
difference now. 

The CHarrMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Tummon, for your very 
excellent evidence which is very much appreciated by the committee. 


Stewart A. Brown, President of the Ontario Beef Producers Asso- 
ciation; Chairman of the Eastern Beef Producers Association; and Vice 
Chairman of the Dominion Beef Producers Association; Shedden, Ontario, 
called and sworn: 


Edward M. Bateman, Secretary Treasurer of the Ontario Beef Pro- 
_ ducers Association, Mount Brydges, Ontario, called and sworn: 


| The Cuarrman: All right, Mr. Dyde. 
: Mr. Dypre: Before you read the brief, which you have brought with you. 
gentlemen, I would like you to give the committee your occupations and 
addresses. Mr. Brown, your home address? 
Mr. Brown: Shedden, Ontario; that is in western Ontario. 
§ Mr. Dype: You are a farmer? 
1 
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Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: ‘You have a farm of your own? 
Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. DypE: What size? 

Mr. Brown: 800 acres. 


Mr. Dype: And in addition to farming in your own right do you occupy 
certain official positions in the Beef Producers Associations. Would you tell. 
the committee what they are, please? 

Mr. Brown: President of the Ontario Beef Producers Association, Chair- 
man of the Eastern Beef Producers Association, and I am Vice Chairman of 
the Dominion Beef Producers Association. 

Mr. Dypr: Would you describe to the committee please how these asso- 
ciations are made up? 

Mr. Brown: The Ontario Beef Producers is made up of directors from 
each county, 38 directors from Ontario. These men assemble at Toronto once 
a year and an executive is picked out of this group of men. Hach county has 
its own beef association formed in each county; and an executive of seven is 
picked from this group to represent the beef producers of Ontario. In the 
Eastern Association three members are from Ontario and three members are from 
Quebec; and the Maritimes form an association and an executive is picked 
from that association; and. there are three members picked from the Eastern 
Association along with the four members from the Western Association to form 
the National Beef Council for the Dominion of Canada. 


Mr. Dype: And, generally, what are the objectives of the association? 


Mr. Brown: To work in the interests of the beef producers in the province 
and in the Dominion of Canada, and to represent them at meetings, and so on. 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Bateman, would you give the committee your home address? 
‘Mr. Bateman: Mount Brydges, Ontario. 

Mr. Dype: Are you a farmer? 

Mr. Bateman: Yes sir. 

Mr. Dyn: You have a farm, of what size? 

Mr. Bateman: I operate, along with my father, about 1,000 acres. 


Mr. Dype: And in addition to your being a farmer you are an officer of 
one of these associations, are you? 


Mr. Bateman: I am Secretary Treasurer of the Ontario Beef Producers 
Association. 


Mr. Dypr: Do you hold any other office? 
Mr. Bateman: No, that is all. 


Mr. Dypr: Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have brought a brief and I think 
perhaps it might be well not to start on that brief with only three minutes of 
this session remaining. 


The CHARMAN: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 p.m. 


f 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
April 19, 1948 
—The meeting resumed at 4.00 p.m. 


The CuarrMan: The meeting will come to order. 


Stewart A. Brown, President of the Ontario Beef Producers’ Associa- 
tion; Chairman of the Eastern Beef Producers’ Association; and Vice- 
Chairman of the Dominion Beef Producers’ Association; Shedden, Ontario, 
recalled: 


Edward M. Bateman, Secretary Treasurer of the Ontario Beef Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Mount Brydges, Ontario, recalled: 


Mr. Dype: I understand, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Bateman will read the 
joint brief and then Mr. Brown will answer questions. Mr. Bateman, will you 
proceed to read the brief? 


Mr. BAaTrMaN: 


BRIEF FOR PRESENTATION TO THE PARLIAMENTARY PRICE, 
COMMITTEE OF THE ONTARIO BEEF PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


1. Constitution of the Ontario Beef Producers’ Association 

The Ontario Beef Producers’ Association is a federation of county © 
Beef Producers’ Associations. Local associations have been organized in each 
Ontario county where beef cattle are produced to any great extent. To date 
38 counties are represented. The director from each county is elected by 
popular vote at a duly organized beef meeting in the county. The affairs of 
the latter association are managed by an executive committee consisting of 
seven members elected by a majority vote of the directors from among their 
number. The association was organized for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of those engaged in beef production, and in striving to obtain that 
objective co-operates with and has membership on the Board of Directors of 
the Eastern Canada Beef Producer’s Association. 


2. Type of Beef Production Pursued in Ontario 

There are three main types of operators engaged in beef production in 
Ontario: (a) In the northern part of Ontario a great many men raise feeder or 
stocker cattle, and sell them to individuals in other parts of the province for 
finishing. These men own or have access to large acreages of rough land that 
will produce reasonably large quantities of hay and pasture but is not suited 
for the production of cereal grains so necessary in finishing cattle. In general 
practice most of the calves in these herds are born in the early spring months. 
Cows are milked, cream separated and sold, while the skim milk is retained 
for feeding calves, and in some instances pigs and poultry as well. The lactation 
period of the cows corresponds to the pasture season, following which the whole 
herd, that is, cows and calves alike, are wintered on roughage. Subjected to 
such conditions calves make little gain in weight during the first winter but 
they develop bone and muscle and invariably add poundage when turned on 
pasture as yearlings. It is customary for owners to market each calf crop 
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are about 18 months of age when sold. (b) A great majority of the beef 
producers in Ontario produce and finish their own cattle. They are able to do 
so because their farms are suited for the production of most of the feeds required 
to grow and finish cattle. Following the harvesting of an exceptionally good 
crop these operators may supplement home livestock production by the purchase 
of feeders from various sources. They look upon cattle as the medium for 
marketing hay, grass and other roughage that might otherwise be unsaleable. 
Furthermore cattle are considered the most economical medium through which 
cereal grains may be merchandized. As in the case of the northern Ontario 
operator, cows are milked and the cream sold, hence income from the cattle 
herd is divided between the revenue obtained through the sale of cream and 
finished cattle. A small minority produce baby beeves. Where such practice 
is followed there is no revenue from cream as the calves consume that product 
during the process of nursing. (c) The third type of beef producer is represented 
by the individual who purchases feeder or stocker cattle in the fall of the 
year and fattens them with the feeds produced on his own farm or purchased. 


The majority so engaged reside in southwestern Ontario and a fair portion of. 


their farms is devoted to the production of cash crops such as corn, tobacco, and 
crops used by canners for processing. In order to maintain the soil fertility 
required to produce cash crops, these men must keep adding fertilizer and 
humus to the land. It is also essential that a certain percentage of. their 
acreage be in hay and pasture each year. A comprehensive program which 
embraces maintaining soil fertility and utilizing hay and pasture efficiently 
necessitates the maintenance of some cattle, and purchasing of feeders every 
fall is best suited to such a program. In some instances the individual actually 
finishes cattle on grass. Sometimes this is done as a regular practice, in other 


cases as a natural outcome of dissatisfaction over prices prevailing at the 


time cattle would otherwise be marketed. 

The individual who pursues this type of beef production is engaged in a 
highly speculative enterprise. Profit or loss depends on a number of factors 
but chiefly upon the price paid for feeders and the selling price of the finished 
cattle. Most feeders agree that a spread between feeders and finished cattle 
of at least two cents a pound is necessary. The following table reveals the 


relationship that has existed during the years 1946, 1947 and the two months 
of 1948. 


Monthly Average Price—Ontario Stock Yards, Toronto 
Month 


1947 

Stockers Steers Stockers Steers Stockers Steers 

aU Veer eile een $13.01 $15. 2i1 $11.90 13.36 10.15 $11.88 
EDUAP Yc srr tcn ae ares Sie 22 15.29 12.89 Ba se Bio a 
March Reese tahendeheray tence ahs ae a Sate are 12.78 14,24 10.81 ea, 
PAID Ul aaktines: at ecco ALGO ea ys 13.12 14.66 11.69 12.28 
AV eee RItar ein. cena coke 13.76 15.04 11.62 12.60 
TING ei eck a eitotticns tools as 14.24 15.28 12.09 13.89 
ICA eee Seater Dag ee ph 5 tise eters 12.42 14.47 11.43. 13522 
CAML MG py ate Se Seto a ievancisne ease Beet Sera 11.64 14.02 11.19 12.54 
December ai sss eas nero cc res cdetcte 11.74 13.92 11.03 12.35 
Ocioperucyoi sae Laan oh, Bs der eae 12.68 13.70 11.46 12.28 
November: i. gcc ce cee {ee Mae e 12.52 13..51 Te, IPERS 
DD) SGEMDER icy ais cca, eS spine ay ae 10.65 14.19 at teh 3 12.61 


N.B. Average price quotations cover good stockers or feeders. Good steers up to 1050 Ibs. 


It will be noted that on the average a favourable relationship appears to have existed, 
that is, good stockers purchased in the fall of 1946 if well wintered would have appreciated 
in value by at least. two cents a pound if marketed the following spring. Similarly there 
is reason to believe that the same favourable relationship will exist during the present feeding 
season. This situation has been created as a result of U. K. contracts, whereby prices were 
announced well in advance and producers thereby enabled to purchase accordingly. 


3. It has been suggested that the recent increases in consumer beef prices 
were caused by an advance in the price of cattle. The table referred to earlier 


i 
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in the late summer or early fall months of the year following birth. Animals A 
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% in this brief Rowe tS the average monthly price of good steers during 1946, 1947 
and the early months of 1948. It will be noted that the prices prevailing in 
A 1948 are little if any higher than in May and June of 1947. If the consumer. 
_ paid substantially more for beef that imcrease could not be attributed to any 
appreciable rise in prices paid to the producer. Moreover present prices are no 
more than adequate to cover costs of production as will be revealed by the 
following example. 

We have chosen to illustrate our contention by enumerating the various 
operations and costs of same involved in the feeding of 100 steers purchased in 
November of 1947 and sold in May, 1948. The average price prevailing on the 
-_ Toronto market in November was $12.52. Since the purchaser is required to 

bear all costs incidental to shipping the cattle to his home the final cost was not 

less than $13. In all probability these cattle were placed on a modest grain 

ration for the first two or three weeks, but at the end of that short period would 

be fed at the rate of 10 pounds of grain ration per day. In addition these cattle 
- would consume at least 20 pounds of silage and 10 pounds of hay a day. When 
fed at this rate the owner would expect the cattle to make an average gain 
of 1¢ pounds per day. 

For purposes of illustration let us assume that the cattle were fed for a 
period of 180 days. In view of prices prevailing at present it is within the 
realm of possibility that these cattle will sell for $16 per hundred weight at the 
time of marketing. During the 180 pays the total feed consumption will be 
as follows:— 


Husiave—20 s1bsy PEL ANIMA PEL AAs w'sra'« sec clelele's cipeibione a clas 180 tons 
Sv——-lUe IDSs pel ANIMaAl. POM BAY s tr.v we cmieia cece el ase vioke te Tawlelaiererans 90 tons 
GHA IDA OSTA ANIMBl: PEI CA ster e «pisos sls,ilw ae'y «cies eelacteets 90 tons 


If the feed lot is equipped with modern conveniences, it should be possible 
for one man to handle all operations incidental to the feeding of 100 cattle. 
Herewith follows a statement of the costs:— 


100 cattle, average weight a” Tbs. aS 18) per Cwitaes 02 wemierstenase $10,400.00 
TRO PONS) ONSLavel ay. Ce PEP ILO sie cere sacs viet clas cfs iethn ime se ie 1,440.00 
90 tons of hay at $16 per ton. .....-0. 0s sce sdeecennrscventoce 1,440.00 
DOMIDHBLOL MPL AIt A UPeOU. LOT LOT etre s, clavind ab ore ead ive, ree iaa nara el en 5,400.00 
eDoOUN-—-OOe aMH TE cab. bool MOL CEY sis « evsibtis who's asainleysl bn ¥) Ww. wa Cha ce 630.00 
ane LObAT COBH = sic date een ee ERS: umeareLy Mahe TA sich Kis aoe iacetste ele $19,310.00 

N.B—tThe cost of any bedding has been charged against the value of the 

manure. 

‘ 

Statement Relative to Sale of 100 Cattle 

; Gain in weight per animal at the rate of 13 lbs. per day for 180 days—315 lbs. 


Average weight per animal at the time of marketing—800 Ibs. plus 315 lbs. 
—1,115 lbs. 

Total weight—100 animals—111,500 lbs. 

Total selling price—$16 per cwt.—$17,840.00. 


It would therefore appear that the operator who fed this group of 100 steers 
lost $1,470, even in spite of the fact that his margin between the cost of feeders 
and selling price of finished cattle was 3 cents,a pound, a margin that is much 
greater than normally exists. If the operator paid more than the average price 
($13 per cwt.) for feeders, and a great many operators did, his loss would have 
_ been greater than in the case cited above. 

It will be noted that grain constituted the main item of expense in con- 
nection with the feeding operations. Previous to October 22, grain prices were 
subject to ceiling regulations and grain similar to that which now costs $60 
per ton could have been purchased for $38 a ton previous to October 22. The 
> individual who fed 100 cattle in 1946-47 would have saved $1,980 on this one 


. 
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item alone, and thereby would have realized a profit of $520 instead of a loss of — 
$1470. It is only fair to state that had our theoretical operator purchased his 
feed previous to October 22 he might have accomplished the same results. 


Unfortunately very few men did as they received no advance warning that grain — . 


prices were likely to advance. 

It is impossible to give accurate information relative to the cost of — 
producing beef on those farms where producers raise and finish their own 
stock because of the fact that in most instances a portion of the revenue from 
the breeding herd is derived through the sale of cream. There doesn’t appear 
to be any fair basis for dividing costs between beef and cream. In the final 
analysis profit or loss in this type of enterprise depends upon the efficiency 
of the operator, particularly as it relates to the number of cattle that can be 
raised and finished with the amount of feed produced .on the farm. In the 
case of a steer feeder, profit or loss can be determined as evidenced by the case 
cited heretofore. 

This type of operator is an important cog in the whole machinery of beef 
production. He takes thin cattle which would otherwise be slaughtered, and 
following slaughter yield a small amount of low quality beef, and feeds them 
high quality feed in an effort to increase their weight and the quality of the 
meat. In so doing he adds materially to the total quantity of beef produced 
within the country, also to the consumer demand for beef as a result of the 
improvement in quality. If this type of individual disappears, and it is quite 
conceivable that his activities may be greatly curtailed unless he is able to 
make a profit, the consequences will have a far-reaching effect upon the whole 
industry. Who will then finish the great volume of thin cattle that are shipped 
to the markets annually? If these thin cattle are slaughtered and the low 
quality beef offered for sale, the whole market will become demoralized. As 
a consequence it is of vital importance that the operations of our cattle feeders 
be preserved as an integral part of the been industry. 


4, Previous to August of 1942 Canada’s surplus cattle were marketed in 
US. Since that date surplus beef has been shipped to Great Britain at prices 
agreed upon by representatives of the two countries concerned. Beef producers 
have been led to believe that the embargo on shipments to U.S. was instigated 
at the suggestion of American authorities. When the embargo became effective 
the U.S. was supplying beef to allied countries and notably Great Britain, 
under lend-lease. American authorities intimated to our government that the 
U.S. did not apreciate being asked to purchase our surplus as well as their 
surplus for shipment overseas. Our producers willingly accepted decisions made 
at that time believing they were making a voluntary contribution to the 
winning of the war. Now that 24 years have elapsed since the end of open 
hostilities they are beginning to wonder why they should still be deprived of 
the privilege of selling in that market. With cattle selling in the US. at 
almost twice the price prevailing in Canada, beef producers are eagerly awaiting 
the day when the embargo will be lifted. ; 

Before concluding it is only fair to state that the U.K. contract system 
of merchandising has lent a great deal of stability to the industry. Producers 
appreciate this feature. Cattle production programs cannot be consummated 
as rapidly as in the case of hogs or poultry. Two or three years must elapse 
after a cow is bred before her offspring is ready for the market. An entirely 
different price structure may prevail when an animal is marketed than on the 
date when it was conceived. Producers well remember the deflation that took 
place after the last war and would willingly forego extremely high prices 
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"prevailing in U.S. for a greater degree of stabilization. They are firmly 
~ convinced that the stabilized price should bear a closer relationship to those 
_ prevailing in US. 


% SOLD AT STOCK YARDS, TORONTO 
% Direct To To To Total 

3 Year to Plants Packers Butchers Country Points Stock: Yards 
CT) ae 140,096 136,190 96,170 44,314 276,675 
ene 149,923 166,212 75,298 51,079 292.589 
es 179,815 214,417 71,861 46,827 333,105 
MEGA ice k ces. 139,787 162,414 43.293 47,877 253,514 
Io, wk ees nee 109,757 136,462 48,958 49,848 235.268 
MNIOED se ee ee 108,846 162,296 47,147 52,738 262.181 
Yr 152,257 204,044 39,617 47,117 290.778 
ot Oe rs 122,746 185,006 37,801 63,882 286,689 


Mr. Dyve: Mr. Brown would you please tell the members of the committee 
_ the type of grain that is commonly used in feeding cattle in Ontario? 
Mr. Brown: It is mostly oats and barley. 
: The CuairMAN: Would you speak louder, Mr. Brown? 
A Mr. Brown: The grain used in feeding cattle in Ontario is mostly oats and 
- barley. 

Mr. Dype: And the prices which we have received from an examination 
of the mill feed prices in the Livestock Review show barley meal, and chopped 
oats. Now is that what is fed to cattle? 

Mr. Brown: No, there is some wheat fed but it is only to a small extent. 

The CHAmRMAN: That is barley meal, and chopped oats. 

Mr. Dynz: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkness: If I may interject, do not a large number of farmers buy 
their own barley and oats and grind it up themselves? 

Mr. Brown: Some do, and some buy it already ground and delivered. 

Mr. Dypr: The reason I asked that question was that on page 4 of your 
brief towards the bottom of the page you mention two costs per ton. You say: 

“Previous to October 22nd grain similar to that which now costs 
$60.00 per ton could have been purchased for $38 a ton.” 


That does not quite coincide with our exhibit 98 on mill feed prices. I wonder 
if you can explain that. Our exhibit 98, which you can look at as I look at it, 
_ shows that in October, 1947, barley meal was selling at $54.25. It did go up 
as high as $71, but it is now down to $62.20. Perhaps your figure of $60 is 
not very far wrong, but I am wondering where the figure of $38 comes from. 
% Mr. Brown: I think maybe that was the amount for the year before, the 
feeding period in 1943 and 1947. 

‘ Mr. Bateman: I believe in the summer of 1947 it was down around $38, 
was it not? 

Mr. THatrcHer: Would the difference not be that one is barley meal which 
is processed by a mill and the other is pure barley? 

Mr. Dyove: I should like to find out. 

Mr. THatcHer: Would that not be the reason for that? 

Mr. Dypr: Perhaps it is. How do you buy your feed grains, Mr. Brown? 


Mr. Brown: Well, they are bought in two different ways. Some buy the 
grain and put it through their own hammer mills or grinders or rollers such 
as they have. Others buy it ground by the mill and delivered. If you buy 
in 5-ton lots you can buy this grain ground and delivered for $2 a ton which 
is cheaper than you can grind it yourself. 

10758—3 
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Mr. Dype: According to exhibit 98 I only go back on that to August 2nd, 
1947, but the barley meal and chopped oats prices at that time were still the - 
ceiling prices, $52.75 in each case. Was it cheaper than that earlier in the | 
summer time? 

Mr. Brown: I have not the exact figures, but on the two feeding periods — 
comparing 1946 and 1947, speaking from my own personal purchases, and 
from buying feed, my feed cost me $38 a ton delivered to the farm, my feeding _ 
farms, over that period. In this past year, in 1947 and 1948 it cost from 
$60 to $64 per ton. 

Mr. Dypve: You know that from your own purchases? 

Mr. Brown: That is my own purchases. 

Mr. Dypr: Unless it is the milling you are not able to explain to me 
where our figures disagree or why they do? 

Mr. Brown: Taking this into consideration I think this is for the period 
before the later last year period, the two-year period, like the 1946 and 1947 
period, and 1947 and 1948. Have you got your costs in 1946? 

Mr. Dyopr: No. 

Mr. Brown: You have not the cost there? 

Mr. Dype: You think that may be the explanation, that the $38 is over 
a longer period including a period back beyond where our exhibit 98 goes? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Are these figures for Ontario? 

_ Mr. Dype: These figures are for Ontario in exhibit 98, yes. The reason 
I ask that, Mr. Brown, is that I see from your brief that the cost of grain is 
a very important part of your costs in feeding cattle, and I wanted to become 
as accurate as I could about it. You show us that 90 tons of grain at $60 is 
$5,400, and a variation of a fairly small amount will mean a great variation 
in the amount when it is multiplied by 90 tons. 

Mr. Brown: That is quite right. 

Mr. DypE: Now, one small question. Is the average weight of a stocker 
800 pounds? 

Mr. Brown: From the government statistics, the statistics from Ottawa, 
we find that the largest number of cattle average around 1,050 pounds. That 
is for feeder steers. They are sold in the market, but as explained in the brief 
there are two or three different ways of feeding. Some people buy these cattle 
from the western rancher and they are finished here and go into a higher weight. 

Mr. Dypr: Perhaps I should have put my question this way. What does 
the Ontario feeder like to get, a stocker, at what weight? — 

Mr. Brown: I would say they would run from 800 pounds to 1,100 pounds, 
according to the type of feeder he has. 

Mr. Dype: So that we cannot fix it as being an average of around 
800 pounds? 

: Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. DyvrE: That is low? 

Mr. Brown: That is low. 

Mr, Lesace: As far as the price of barley, No. 1 feed, is concerned, it looks 
to me as if we can get it in the Canadian Statistical Review. 

Mr. Dyps: I think you may be able to. 

Mr. Lesace: At page 83. 


Mr. Dyps: I have one other question with regard to that particular matter, 
Mr. Brown. In your hypothetical problem you have taken the average price 
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: . a stocker on the Toronto market as $12.52 in November. I notice on your 
~ own table in December of 1947 that same animal was $10.65 instead of $12.52. 
~ Is December too late to buy one of those animals? 

Mr. Brown: The majority of the feeder cattle are bought in the fall season, 
any time from August until December. December would be the later end of 
; your purchases. 

r, Mr. Dyve: In August your figures show it was $11.64, in September $11.74, 
and then it goes up to $12.68 and then down to $12.52. You have not chosen 
the top figure in your estimate, but also you have not chosen the bottom figure? 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. Dyopr: Is that a fair average, $12.52, looking at these figures? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. You see your large period of buying is in October. 

Mr. Dynz: Yes? 

Mr. Brown: The larger amount of cattle that come in to feed are fed at 
that time because a lot of people that have no pasture put them directly into 
the stables in October. 

Mr. Dypr: So that a larger portion would have been bought in October? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

‘ Mr. Dypr: And is December a late buying month for stockers? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: That is late, is it? 

Mr. Brown: That is late. 

Mr. Harkness: There is another factor, is there not, that by December 
anybody who had not bought was holding off. The price of grain was away 
up to what it had been previously before the ceiling came off, and he was a 
little nervous in many cases about making any purchases of stockers then? 

Mr. Brown: And another fact there is the better class of cattle are being 
picked up earlier in the season. When you get into that later part of the season 

- you get cattle that have been culled over to a certain extent. 

Mr. Dype: Going a little further down on that page you draw a comparison 
between the prices prevailing in 1948 and those in May and June of 1947. You 
say that the prices in 1948 are little, if any higher than in May and June, 1947. 
Do you see that sentence? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: Would it not be fairer to compare the prices in the first two 
months of 1948 with the prices in the first two months of 1947? 

Mr. Brown: It could be figured out on that basis. 

Mr. Dype: There is a little bit more favourable position in January, 1948, 
when you compare it with January, 1947, is there not? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Dyos: I notice you have not given us any suggestions or recommenda- 
tions. Are you in a position to make any suggestions to the committee as to 
what you think might be done to improve the position? 

Mr. Brown: You mean in the price? 

Mr. Dypxr: On price? 

Mr. Brown: Let us go to the United States. 

Mr. Lesage: For the producer or the consumer? Which angle do you take, 
the producer’s angle or the consumer’s angle? 

The CuairMAN: What would be the effect of that? 

Mr. Dype: What would be the effect of that? 
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Mr. Brown: We fully realize the effect of that, that the price to the con- 


sumer here would be pretty high. Of course, we are in this position that the — 


cattle market in Canada is divided in a certain way. Pure bred cattle can cross 
the line and enjoy these high prices. Dairy cattle, and I think a number of milk 
cows, go to the United States and enjoy these prices, a premium that the beef 
producer does not get at the present time. We feel that some consideration 
should be given to the beef producer in this matter because his feeding program, 
cost of production, this year is higher than any time in our history. The cost of 
grain has risen so that it has put the beef producer in a higher bracket in produc- 
ing cattle than in quite a number of years. With the United Kingdom market as it 
is and the heavy run of cattle it has held those cattle down to the United King- 
dom market. Cattle were held over from the last fall throughout the strike 
period, carried into the winter, and more cattle were being held in the west. The 
market was held down to the United Kingdom price throughout the winter 
season. 

Mr. MayHew: Would there be a tendency to sell your steers as baby beef 
and keep your heifers and sell them as milk cows to the United States? Would 
there be that kind of switch made? . 

Mr. Brown: No, not exactly. In the beef type they mostly go in as beef 
unless they are pure breds. 

Mr. Mayuew: It would have to be straight milk cows? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, dairy. 

Mr. Mayyew: You would have to change your herd? 

Mr. Brown: You would have to change your type of cattle. 

Mr. Dype: I am looking at the April 8 issue of the Livestock Market 
Review. I find there that Canada has exported to the United States in the period 
from January 1, to April 8, 1948, 16,423 head of dairy cattle. I think you said 
a minute ago there were other things besides dairy cattle going to the United 
States. Would you comment on that again? 

Mr. Brown: Pure bred cattle. 

Mr. Fiemine: What was the figure? 

Mr. Dyovn: 16,423. 

Mr. Fiemine: In about 18 weeks. 

Mr. Brown: Pure bred cattle, that is both dairy and beef, enjoy going across 
the line without any duty at all. They are in a position to benefit from those 
prices across the line where the beef producer does not. 

Mr. Irvine: You say baby beef cattle. 

Mr. Brown: No, pure bred beef and pure bred dairy cattle. 

Mr. Harxness: In effect, it is chiefly bulls which are sent over? 

Mr. Brown: There are quite a number of milk cows. 

Mr. Harkness: But as far as beef— 

Mr. Brown: Some females. 

Mr. Harkness: But largely bulls. 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: Largely bulls, yes, but I have got quite a figure of dairy 
cattle here. 

es Harkness: I mean leaving the dairy cattle aside and taking all beef 
cattle. 

Mr. Dypr: What I wanted to say was this. Have you any information for 
the committee as to what happens to those dairy cattle when they get across to 
the United States? 
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a 
_ Mr. Brown: We have nothing definite. It may be I should not even men- 
n it but the fact is some of them end up as beef when they get over there. 


Mr. Dypn: Pure bred bulls that go over end up as beef? 
> Mr. Brown: From my own observation I imagine there are some of them 
over and end up as beef. 

Mr. Fiemina: The question might be how soon? 

Mr. Brown: I think the regulation after being exported to the United States 
is six weeks, but once they get over there it is pretty hard to trace them. 

Mr. Fiemine: What you are saying is they are turned into beef quite 
soon after their arrival. The cows are never milked as dairy cows, and the 
bulls— 

Mr. Brown: A lot of those young bulls which are being sent over are being 
bought at less than the American beef price in Canada. 
Mr. Friemrnc: What about dairy cows? They are not buying them for less 
than the beef cattle price in the United States, are they? 

Mr. Brown: I did not get that question. 

Mr. Fiemina: They are not buying dairy cows at less than the beef cattle 
price in the United States, are they? 

_ Mr. Brown: They are paying more for dairy cattle in Canada having regard 
to the higher prices over there. There are large Holstein bulls and dairy bulls 
that find their way to the market shortly after they arrive over there. 

Mr. Dype: We had a discussion this morning about the live stock popula- 
tion which you may have heard when Mr. Tummon was on the stand. We were 
talking about pigs then. Have you conducted any study as to what is happening 
to the cattle population? 

Mr. Brown: Well, from the Pafonniseion that we have from your government 
reports since 1945 the population of cattle has been gradually decreasing. 
Mr. Dypm: And do you think that population decrease is continuing at the 
present time? 

Mr. Brown: I would say to a certain extent, yes. 

Mr. Dypve: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics show— 

The CuatrMAN: Do they give figures? 

Mr. Dypn: I think I can give you some figures. I am quoting from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division, Live Stock Survey, 
December 1, 1947. The number of cattle on farms in Canada at December 
1, 1947, is estimated at 8,943,500, a decline of 72,000, or slightly less than 1 per 
cent from the same date a year earlier. The reductions occurred in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Alberta, and British Columbia. Slight 
increases took place in the other provinces. Increased marketings since the 
date of the survey indicate that some liquidation of cattle is taking place. That 
is the estimate of the Bureau of Statistics. Is it fair to add to that the 
figures of slaughterings which have taken place since December 1, 1947, to show 
the trend? 

- Mr. Brown: You mean the heavy marketings that have taken place this 
winter? 
m Mr. Dyoe: Yes. 


Mr. Brown: As I mentioned before I think the strike situation through- 
out Canada last year held back a lot of cattle. Cattle accumulated to a point 
where the price structure in the fall dropped back, and a lot of those cattle 
were carried into the winter. According to the government reports more than 
twice as many cattle were shipped down from the west into Ontario as in 
er years, so that those cattle had been held back during the period of the 
strike, I would say. The strike held the cattle back last year, and they were kept 
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when the prices were low. I think it was also thought by a 
eas es sia: in the ae and in the east, too, that the American marke 
possibly might open this spring and they would get the privilege of better prices 
than they were receiving during the winter. ' 

Mr. Dyve: During the strike period—let me get this clear—a number of the 
larger plants were tied up, but the smaller independent packer was in business, 
actively, was he not? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr; And did he not buy much more than he bought Sigal? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Dypz: And your figure of inspected slaughtering during the strikeal 
period would not be quite a fair indication, would it, because many ‘of those 
independent packing houses would not have inspected slaughterings. i 

Mr. Brown: That is quite right. 

Mr. Dyoz: Is that not right? ; 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr, Dypr: But when we come to a fairly normal period such as the recent 
weeks when you have the figure of inspected slaughterings it would be a fair 
indication, would it not, of the marketings? | 

Mr. eae Yes. i | 

Mr. Dyvz: And I notice for instance in the week of March 13, 1948, herd 
on Exhibit 97, we had inspected slaughterings 24,621, as against 19 000, the year 
previously ; and in the week of March 6, inspected slaughterings, we had 24,382, 
in 1947, as against 17,212, in 1946; and I notice that trend in 1948, inspected: 
slaughterings as against 1947: and all I am asking you is, is there danger that 
we are depopulating our farms as far as cattle are concerned? - : 

Mr. Brown: To a certain extent I would say yes. . 

The Cuairman: How valuable is all that, Mr. Dyde, to our point? tt 
affects the cattle population on the farm. That is a factor, but in so far as 
price level is concerned it depends on what extent that depopulation has taken 
place. I do not see how that kind of question and answer would be clear unless 
we got precise estimates. | 

Mr. Dyve: I do not think I am going to pursue it further. It seemed to me 
to be a factor and that was why I asked the questions I did. 

The Cuairman: It may be a factor, but how much of a factor is it in the 
price level question. The answers by the witnesses are honest; but I was just 
wondering what evidential value this material has. | 


Mr. Fremine: I think it is quite important, Mr. Chairman. If we are 
concerned with the price of beef to the consumer I think that is affected to a’ 
certain extent by shrinkage in the population of beef cattle throughout Canada, 
and I think it is important for us as a committee to know whether those in charge 
of framing policy have taken that factor of shrinkage into consideration, 
I think we should know what the present potential is, and whether the country 
is capable of producing cattle on the former scale. Do you intend to receive 
evidence of this kind? Is that your intention? | 


The Cuamman: By no means. If it has any evidential value, of course, 
we want it on the record. But the point I am making quite seriously, and if 
suggest perhaps a little more seriously than you intended your question, was 


just its immediate relation to the reference before us. | 


Mr. Fiemine: Well, Mr. Chairman, I made my observation very seriously 
and I will be glad to plahorte on it. 3 
‘| 
{| 
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The CuHAmrMAN: The mere statement that there is depopulation does not 
prove anything unless we have some idea of what the extent of that depopulation 
is. It does not help us directly. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Fiemine: I think it is consistent with the kind of inquiry we have in 
hand. 

The CuarrMAn: I quite agree, if we can get facts and figures. That is why 
I put the question to Mr. Dyde; and he said he had no further questions on it, 
that it satisfied him. Then you came along with your observation. I was just 
trying to find out what the significance of Mr. Dyde’s questions was at this time 
and from this witness. 

Mr. Fiemine: I hope we are going to get more evidence on the actual 
question of depopulation because I think it is a very material point. If the 
production of livestock in this country is dropping then it certainly is not going 
to be very long before it will affect the price on the market. 

The Cuarrman: Agreed, but I do not think we need to take more time on 
it just at the moment. I was asking what the percentage was. We can get more 
detailed information at a more convenient stage. 

Mr. Dyops: I think as far as I’m concerned I have asked the witness all he 
can answer. I do not propose to drop the subject completely. Now, Mr. Brown, 
can you add anything definite to what we have said about the cattle population? 

Mr. Brown: No, I cannot. 

Mr. Fiemine: Would you permit one interruption there, Mr. Dyde? I am 
interested in a comment that was made just a moment ago, part from your 
question and part from the answer which was made to it. It relates to marketings 
in 1947, and I would refer you to the figures shown on page 6. You will see 
there that the proportion marketed through butchers in 1947, rose considerably 
while that marketed through packers direct to plants and at country points 
showed a substantial decrease. They are all attributable to the stray from 
packing plants? 

Mr. Mayuew: Is not a good deal of that increase in 1947, on account of 
the fact that formerly very few butchers had permits to slaughter and that 
slaughtering permits were granted more freely after controls came off? 

Mr. Fiemina: But that was at the time of the strike, was it not? 

Mr. Mayunew: It was before the strike. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, that is right. They were held at a certain level too, 
I think. 

Mr. Fiemine: I ‘vas wondering if that was the full explanation of that 
first line on your table on page 6, of your brief. That one set of figures you see 
is out of line with the trend of all the other forms of marketing. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, that is quite right. 

Mr. Fiemine: I was wondering if the strike was the complete explanation 
of it; or if it was just a temporary variation of the trend, or something which 
has more lasting significance? 

Mr. Brown: I think it was the granting of permits to small butchers which 
came about during the period of the strike. 

The CuarrMan;: All right. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Brown, this morning we had some discussion with regard 
to condemnation insurance as related to hogs. Are you familiar with the 
situation in regard to cattle? With the sale of cattle do you pay condemnation 
insurance? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, we do. 

Mr. Dypp: Do you know the rate at which you pay? 
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Mr. Brown: Yes, 20 cents a head for heifers and steers, and 50 cents a head 
on cows. “a 


Mr. Dype: Do you know the rate of condemnation in eathle in Canada; 
I mean, the actual condemnation? 


Mr. Brown: No, I do not. I have not those figures. 


Mr. Dyps: I think I read into the record this morning the figures that 
were taken from the report of the veterinary director general of the Department 
of Agriculture— 


The CHairMaNn: All less than 1 per cent. 


Mr. Dype: Yes. All percentage figures this morning. I will cive you the 
percentages actually. 


The CuairMan: But all less than 1 per cent? 


Mr. Dype: Yes, the rate was 0-28 per cent. Now, the figures I take for 
the same ten years, ‘starting in 1987 and 1938—the cattle percentages, the per- 
centages on cattle killed in Canada— 


Mr. Jounstron: Are these actual, or estimates? 
Mr. Dypr: They are actual. 


IS TESS ee. coos ce a wiealte, Coat gcs fe asad ph te alw le: ae oo eR ge Cee ene 1.25 
LOSS Or Sige P sc soos ia where OO a) Ts wha VG oad og ee gen 1.38 
POBOA4O Sons oes sk ccs emcee Wielnw 5 a /ae ec ble. 0 6 a Oe eae Cee 1.69 
POA Dos SF ea Sip ain Seiahiel nt odie ag cB Lelbtei ga) ee Se 1.37 
MeO oe, oi cite ca seye a ore ahs 3G acoso Rek eS ote eis heres ee 1.36 
TEAS UERaS = Sip soem cnr wap dey ss ells eee ger ae ea ee 1.18 
DE eho Gs avi pelnusie UR tiae = Slade su ngie ia) bck ia each ee eeinenm aan 1.07 
DAA AD 3 ta tata pnisaa she ie sialis) any oa © A ie ag ee im ae ei 0.98 
DOA eo hcg wie ah ovate obese SS mw lstie oO em pd le le gees een 0.94 
LOAG AL ok aes ER Ge se wip git oasis veces eae se oe eee 0.80 


The situation is improving over a period of years, as these figures show, is it not? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Dypn: And, can you give the committee any information about that; 
and, does your association carry on efforts to reduce the rate of condemnation? 

Mr. Brown: We are not in a financial position at the present time to go into 
any work. We hope to be. We hope to go imto a plan the same as the hog 
men in Ontario and spend some time in work along that line. There is a lot of 
study on that to be done. To be fair with the packers, I do not know just how far 
these packers go, the percentage of these cattle that are condemned. They tell us 
that a large percentage of the livers are condemned. Whether the livers would 
come into all these cases or not. I do not know. 

The CuarrMan: Would you consider these percentage figures very large? 

Mr. Brown: No, I would not say they were large. 

Mr. Dypve: No, they are quite small, and improving from year to year. 

Mr. Brown: I think the thought is among the producers, that is in the 
eastern parts, that a number of counties are being tested for T.B. The govern- 
ment has taken on the work in Ontario. I think from the different talks we have 
had with the veterinary director general it is the shortage of veterinaries at the 
present time which is holding back this work in a lot of the counties. We have 
felt that when this work is eompleted all this condemnation stuff will be cut off, 
or in any event that is will at least be very small. T.B. seems to be the cause 
of a large percentage of the loss in these condemned cattle. 


The Cuairman: Could you give us, Mr. Brown or Mr. Dyde, what the ee 
contributions have been in the way of payments by producers. 
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4 Mr. Dypn: No, Mr. Chairman; but I have asked the packers who will appear 
before the committee to bring that information with regard to their condemnation 


insurance with them. 
The CuarrMan: All right. 
Mr. Dypn: It may be that I will not be able to get the total for Canada 
- but I think they will be able to give the complete information as to their own 
condemnation funds. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. 


Fiemine: May I ask the witness if this is compulsory as far as the 


packers are concerned, or could you if you wish ship your cattle in and assume 
the risk of any loss on account of condemnation yourself for any beef that is 
found to be not fit for human consumption? 


Mr. Brown: I do not just follow. Do you mean, take the loss yourself? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Fiemine: Take your own, not subject to this condemnation insurance. 
Brown: I think maybe you could. I do not know. From what I 


understand from just information that I have gained in years back the cattle 
breeders—that is the dairy men—with some other breeders called in, made 
some agreement with the packers with regard to this condemnation thing, that 
they were allowed to take this off. However, I do not think there is any law 

or any written agreement to this effect. I think it is just an agreement, word- 
of-mouth say, between the packers and the cattle producers. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


FLEMING: It is a matter of understanding between them? 
Brown: Yes, I think that is it. 
Fiemine: Do you know how long that has been in effect? 


Mr. Brown: I am not quite sure. I would not want to say. 


Mr. Fiemine: Do you remember a time when it was not in effect, when you 
bore your own loss on cattle condemned? 


y Mr. 
Mr. 
. Brown: No. 

. Fieminc: And you have been in the cattle business for some time? 

. Brown: Twenty years or more. 

. FteMiINnG: These agreements have been in effect for more than twenty 


Brown: No, I do not. 
Fiemine: You do not remember any such time? 


. Brown: I would think so, yes. 
. Fiemine: Has the rate changed to your knowledge in that time? 
Mr. 


Brown: No, I do not believe it has. I will not just be sure about 


Montreal. I believe Montreal is higher than Toronto. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Fiemine: Do you know if there has been any considered objections 


FiLemine: You are speaking now of the Ontario rate? 
Brown: Yes, the Toronto rate, what is taken off there. 

Dypvr: Do you think these rates vary in each of the provinces? 
Brown: I could not say. 


taken by cattle producers to condemnation insurance? 


Mr. 


Brown: Yes, that has been argued several times. 


‘ Mr. Fiemine: Recently? 

. Mr. Brown: Yes. 

‘ Mr. Fiemine: With what effect? 

‘ Mr. Brown: I think the packers felt that with the cattle being T.B. tested 


that something should be done along that line with these different counties when 
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they are T.B. tested, which I think they will be in a short time; and condemna- 
tion is doing good work in these different counties. I understand that two or 
three different counties have been taken on again this year, but they want the’ 
complete picture and when it becomes effective over the eastern provinces it will 
be dropped. That is their feeling as I understand it. 

Mr. Irvine: The herds are T.B. tested? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. I think they do it on an area basis in each county. 

Mr. Mayyew: Where are these condemnations conducted? 

Mr. Brown: Just in inspected plants. 

Mr. Mayuew: It does not apply generally? 

Mr. Brown: Very few at country points, I understand. 

Mr. Mayvuew: What about the butchers, would they be inspected?> | 

Mr. Brown: Some, the smaller plants. Very few of them though. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Chairman, may I proceed for a minute? 

The CHairMAN: For a minute, yes. 

Mr. THatcHer: Mr. Bateman, could you tell us— 

Mr. Lesace: Would you speak louder, please, gentlemen? — 

Mr. TuHarcuer: On October 27, I think it is correct to say price ceilings 
came off meat, did it not? 

Mr. Brown: From meat? 

Mr. THatcHer: Yes. 

Mr. Lesage: I think you will find it came off on October 22? 

Mr. TuHatcusr: Right, thank you. I suppose the witnesses are also aware 
that ee retail and wholesale prices have gone up fairly substantially since that 
time? J 

Mr. Brown: They went up and came down some. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: According to exhibit 94—have you got it there? We will look 
at the Toronto figures. Under the former ceiling on October 22, it was $25. The 
latest figure, March 16, was $28.50. I think that is about a 14 per cent increase. 
Right? Commercial showed an increase of about 19-5, and on cow the increase 
was about 26-4. Those are just the round figures. So there has been an increase in 
the wholesale price of meat. Now, on page 3, of your brief are we to take it 
from your evidence there about the middle of the page that the increase which 
we have seen in the wholesale and retail price has not been caused by any 
appreciable rise in the price paid to the producer. Are we to take that from 
your evidence? 

Mr. Brown: The price went up to a certain extent, but our argument there 
is that the cost of producing the cattle is more than double what it was a year ago. 

Mr. THatrcHer: You told the committee today that if the consumer was 
paying substantially more for beef, and I think these tables show that he is, that 
increase could not be attributed to any appreciable rise in the price paid the 
producer. That is your statement, is it not? 

Mr. Brown: According to figures here on page 3, this is taken from govern- 
ment reports, your January and February prices were $15.21; and, in June, 1947, 
they were $15.28? 

Mr. THatcuer: Yes, I see that; but the point I want to make is, I think 
I am correct in this, although the price to the consumer for meat has gone up 
producers at the same time have not benefited particularly from that increase 
because of the greater cost of feed and labour and things of that nature. Am I 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 
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{ Mr. Tuarcuer: Well, in that case apparently the consumer has been hurt by 

the price increase and the producer has not benefited particularly from the fact 
that the ceilings were taken off. Who has benefited, in your opinion, from the 
fact of the ceilings being taken off? Would it be the packer who benefited, or 

ho is it? 
' Mr. Fieytine: The C.C-.F. 
Mr. Lusace: Yes, the C.C.F. 
Mr. Brown: That question is very hard to pin down, in this way, that we 
haven’t any figures on the retail. 
Mr. THarcuer: In other words, the beef growers have not benefited? 
Mr. Brown: No. 
Mr. Irvine: It is our job to find out anyway. 
Mr. Lesage: On this very point, the price of steers in November 1947 was 
$13.51 was it not? 
. Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Lesacn: And in February it was $15.29? 
Mr. THarcHer: Yes. 
Mr. Lesace: That is a difference of $1.78. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Stockers are less, you will notice. 
Mr. Lesage: $1.78 is roughly 14 per cent of $13.51. : 
Mr. Irvine: You have to compare the cost of the stockers and the feeders? 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes, your stockers are much less, and the percentage is less. 
Mr. Lesace: The price went down to $10.65 in December. 
Mr. Harkness: It depends on what figure you take. 

Mr. Tuatrcurer: The month before the ceiling came off it was $12.68 and in 

February it jumped to $13.22. 

Mr. Lesace: As far as steers are concerned it is $13.22, the figure you gave. 

Mr. TuHarcuer: The increase for cows was 26:4 per cent and for commercial 
it was 194 per cent; however, I will accept the statement of the witness. 
Mr. Lesage: I have no objection, but I am drawing it to your attention. 
On this question of prices of meat, what is the price of steers on the Chicago or 

New York market at the present time? 

Mr. Dypr: Exhibit No. 93 would be the only thing we have, and you should 
refer there to the document lettered “N”. 

Mr. Lesaaces Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: It deals with the per hundred weight on the left hand side of 
the page. 

Mr. Lasacn: It would be 274 cents or something like that in February, is 
that correct? 

A Mr. Brown: The price was up and down over there. The price went up 
to 41 cents, live weight, and dropped back about 7 or 8 cents. Then the strike 
took place over there and the price went up again. I could not tell you what 
the price is today but I would imagine it is around 34 or 35 cents for the top 
price. I would not want to give that as an exact figure however. 

Mr. Lesace: Which is more than double the Canadian price? 
Mr. Brown: Yes. 

-_‘Mr. Lesage: And there is no doubt that if the embargo on beef was lifted 

the Canadian price would immediately adjust to the American price? 
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Mr. Brown: We have found that Canadian cattle shipped to the United 
States are fed a little differently. They are not fed as heavily on grain and 
they are sold 3 or 4 cents under the market price. 

Mr. Lesace: If the American market price is 34 cents that would mean 
the Canadian price would be 30 cents? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. | 

Mr. Lesace: And the Canadian domestic price would go up ib 30 cents if 
the embargo was lifted? 

Mr. Brown: You would have the duty of 14 cents. 

Mr. Lesage: It would not be quite 30 cents but the price would go up to 
something like 28 cents. 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Lesage: Which would mean an increase in price of approximately 
90 per cent. 

Mr. Brown: We would have some additional freight rates at the present 
time. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. Can we agree on 75 per cent? 

Mr. Brown: I beg pardon? 

Mr. Lesace: It would mean an increase in price of beef on the Canadian 
market for Canadian consumers of 75 per cent? 

The Witness: A rise in price? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

The Witness: I would have to figure that out. 

Mr. Lesage: It would be approximately that. 

Mr. Mayuew: Are you quoting retail prices? 7 

Mr. Lesace: ‘I am talking about either wholesale or retail prices—if there 
is a distinction to be made I do not know, as I am not an expert in asking 
questions regarding these matters. 

Mr. Fueminc: Do not be too modest. 

Mr. Brown: When the price ceiling was lifted there was a great variation 
in prices throughout the country from the retail standpoint. I think the news- 
paper prices were not consistent with the average retailer and the prices quoted 
in the newspaper have done a lot of harm to the beef trade. - 

Mr. Lesage: There is no doubt the lifting of the embargo would have the 
effect of taking beef from the Canadian market, even with the adjustment for 
freight. rates and customs? ‘: 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Lesage: So from the consumers’ standpoint this embargo is not a 
bad thing. 

Mr. Brown: It is not a bad thing—? : 

Mr. Lesace: It is good for the Canadian consumer. 

Mr. Brown: They would have to pay more for beef. 

Mr. Lesage: They would have to pay much more for beef if the embargo 
was lifted. 

Mr. Brown: Oh, you mean the embargo is a good thing for the. consumer 
at the present time? 

The Cuairman: It is a good thing for the consumer? 

Mr. Brown: It is a good thing for the consumer, yes. 

Mr. Lesage: There is no doubt about that. 
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The Cuatrman: In fairness to Mr. Brown I would point out that he made 
that statement a long while ago. 


Mr. Lesace: I am trying to find out whether it would be a 75 per cent 


- increase in the cost of beef? Even now the housewives are complaining about 


prices of beef and if we had an increase of 75 per cent that would just be 
terrible. 


Mr. Fieminc: That would bring about the defeat of the government. 
Mr. Lesace: Oh, I do not know. 
Mr. Fiemine: On top of the freight rates? 


The CuarrMan: I do not know that these hopeful observations help us 
as far as the evidence is concerned, Mr. Fleming. The comment may give you 


- some comfort but I do not think it assists us. 


Mr. Fieminc: Let me be the judge of that. 

Mr. Mayuew: When comparing the price of beef in the United States 
and in Canada, you cannot just compare the prices at the plants in Winnipeg 
or Toronto with the market in Chicago or New York. You cannot compare 
the retail prices in the United States because they have different cuts and 
you have to take the carcass on the hoof at some given point in order to make 
a comparison. 


Mr. Lesage: I appreciate that fact Mr. Mayhew. 

Mr. Mayuew: Yes, but it is wrong to leave the impression that the United 
States price of beef is 100 per cent over the price in Canada and that statement 
would hardly be borne out. If you took the rate on the hoof at some given 
point in the United States and Canada the difference would not be 100 per cent? 

Mr. Lesace: No, I do not believe it would be 100 per cent. 

Mr. Mayuew: It would probably be 35 or 40 per cent. 

Mr. Lesace: Pardon me? 

Mr. Mayuew: It would probably be about 35 or 40 per cent. 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Lesage has said indirectly that the beef producer is 
subsidizing the Canadian consumer to the extent of about 75 per cent of the - 
price. 

The CHarrMAN: We do not know what the percentage figure is. 


Mr. Harkness: Whatever figure Mr. Lesage has agreed upon is all right 
with me. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. McCubbin has been very silent on this matter. 

Mr. McCussin: The statements Mr. Lesage has been making are very 
true. The producer is subsidizing the consumer. 

Mr. Harkness: I do not believe the statement; I am just giving it in 
‘more definite language. 

The CHarrMan: It is a very interesting observation. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Do you think that is a good thing? 

Mr. Lesace: It is a matter of argument. 

The CHarrMan: Let us stop this school play and go to work. 

Mr. Winters: There is a question which I have to ask regarding page 2 
-of the brief. The first sentence reads: “Furthermore cattle are considered the 


most economical medium through which cereal grains may be merchandised.” 


I do not understand that sentence and I wonder if the witness could explain? 
Mr. Brown: That is one type of feeding. In all types of feeding of beef 
cattle you use a certain amount of roughage. Hogs are all grain fed but in 
feeding beef cattle you use a certain amount of roughage and the grain 
-consumption for beef cattle feeding is not nearly as high as it is for hogs. 
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Mr. Winters: How do you relate that fact to the statement? 

Mr. Irvine: You get more for your grain by feeding it to a steer than you 
do if you sell it on the market or feed it to a hog. 

The CHAIRMAN: You get the best results there. 

Mr. Winters: Is that the way you would answer Mr. Brown? Would you 
answer as Mr. Irvine has explained? 

Mr. Brown: I did not catch his statement. 

Mr. Irvine: I say that the meaning of that statement is that you get 
more for your grain and roughage by feeding it to cattle than you would do 
if you sold it on the market or fed it to a hog. 

Mr. Brown: The way a good farmer looks at feeding cattle is that he 


must have that manure to build up his land. By feeding it you put some of - 


it back on your land as well as gaining on your cattle. If you sell everything 
off the farm you soon get the farm into a condition where you do not carry 
on in an efficient manner. 

Mr. Winters: Do most producers in Ontario grow their own feeds? 

Mr. Brown: A large percentage of them grow most of their own feed. 
Last year the weather conditions were very unfavourable to the farmer throughout 


the province, I think as far east as Quebec, and only a very small percentage of | 


grain was grown. We did not have a quarter of the average grain in our section 
last year and some farmers had no grain at all. 

Mr. Winters: You actually had to purchase grain? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Winters: Does that apply to silage? 

Mr. Brown: Hay was a very good crop but the silage crop was down. 

Mr. Winters: How would you arrive at these figures you quote here for 
silage and hay? Are those the prices you would pay on the open market or are 
they growing costs if you produced that hay and silage yourself? 

Mr. Brown: That was the estimated cost of the feed at that time. 

Mr. Harkness: I was wondering about those estimates. Was hay actually 
procurable at $16 a ton last fall in Ontario? 

Mr. Brown: That was the price of hay in the barns. If you bought baled 
hay it would cost $20 or $22. 

Mr. Harkness: That is what I thought and it seemed to me that figure 
was rather low. The man who had to buy his hay would not get it at $16. 
a ton in the barn? 

Mr. Brown: No, he would not but it would run around $16 a ton in his 
barn if he were going to sell it. 


_ Mr. Harkness: You put this on the basis of what the farmer might sell 
his hay for? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, we did. I might mention labour which is given as $2.50° 


per day, and I do not think you could get a man at that rate. 


Mr. Harxness: I do not think so either, especially a man who would be: 


feeding 100 head of cattle. 


Mr. McCvussin: It looks to me as if they tried to be very fair in the: 


figures which they have given. 


Mr. Harkness: As a matter of fact I was going to ask about those figures: 


because it seems to me apart from grain, and in that connection from the 
little figuring I have done here grain appears a trifle high, the silage and hay 


figures seemed to be low. Labour, from my own experience, is much higher than. 


the figure given here. 
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Mr. Brown: That is right. 

Mr. Harkness: And you have not taken into consideration the fact that 
in a 100 cattle you might lose 1 or 2 which would cost you $300 or $400. 

| Mr. Brown: That is true, and interest on the investment was omitted. 

Mr. Harkness: It seemed to me that your figures, with the possible 

exception of grain, were low. 

Mr. Brown: We tried to present figures on a basis where you could not 
argue that we were overloading our estimates. 

: The CHarrMAN: You have certainly not overloaded your estimates. 

Mr. Harkness: I would just like to point out that I do not think these 
figures could be taken as typical and the average feeder’s costs would be higher. 

The CuHarrMAN: That is agreed. 

Mr. Fiemine: With respect to the illustration given on page 3 you have 
taken prices prevailing at the present time. Did you make any study on 
earlier dates—for instance just prior to the removal of subsidies and ceilings, 
and in addition at a period half-way between the removal of subsidies and the 
present time? 

Mr. Brown: Our feeding period started last October and November and 
went through this period of high costs of grain. We did not calculate the costs 
a year ago and we perhaps should have given that figure. 

Mr. Fiemine: I am wondering if you have any figures that would give 
us a basis of comparison with the Ist of October last? 

Mr. Brown: No, we have not. The period from May to October is a 
grass period, 

Mr. Fiemine: It is not comparable? 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. Fiemine: You could not get a comparable period? 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. Fiemine:: You would have to go back to the same period a year ago 
to get a fair basis of comparison? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: Have you any figures with respect to the same period a 
year ago? 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. Fiemine: Have you any reason to assume that beef production was 
operating at a loss to the producer a year ago? Your statement indicates that 

is the case now. 

Mr. Brown: We were in a different position a year ago. At the start of 
the brief we mention that 2 cents per pound would be an average gain which 
would show a profit to the producer during a period when the producer had 

his own grain and did not have to purchase grain, but this year grain went 
up about 80 per cent. Our cost went up 80 per cent and we had less grain of 
our own. We are in a different position this period than in any year I can 
recall. 

Mr. Fiemine: You are not in a position, without further study, to give the 

committee any view or opinion as to how well off the beef producer was a year 
ago, in comparison to his position as illustrated on page 3 of your statement? 
Mr. Brown: No, we are not in a position to do that. 


The CuarrMAN: Are there any other questions? 
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Mr. Harkness: Yes. Do you think the present relationship between the | 
price of cattle and the price of grain is such that feeders are going to continue | 
their operations, or are they going to curtail their operations? ba 

Mr. Brown: I can only speak for myself. I know that if I feed cattle next 
year it will be on a different basis to that on which I am operating this year. 
We are all gamblers in the beef market; we gambled that the American market 
might open up; we gambled that not many people would pay this price for feed, 
but in fact many thousands did pay that price and that put us in a very different 
position. Unless we have better crops I do not think there will be as many 
cattle fed next year as there are being fed this year. 

Mr. Harkness: In other words you believe that if conditions remain the 
same feeding will be curtailed? 

Mr. Brown: There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Harxness: And therefore the supply of beef will be less? 

Mr. Brown: We just cannot carry on under this present system. 

Mr. Harxness: On page 3 of your statement you say “Similarly, there is 
reason to believe that the same favourable relationship will exist during the 
present feeding season. This situation has been created as a result of U.K. 
contracts, whereby prices were announced well in advance and producers thereby — 
enabled to purchase accordingly”. 

I do not understand that statement in view of the fact the present prices were 
not. announced until January 2 of this year. As a matter of fact, my own ~ 
experience last fall leads me to believe it was rather a chaotic condition due to 
the fact people did not know what the price might be, and the relationship which 
existed then between the price of cattle and the price of grain was very bad. ~ 

Mr. Brown: I think I said a few minutes ago that it was a gamble that 
the American market might open, and I believe that thought was in the minds — 
of a great number of feeders and if it had not been in their minds the number of 
marketable cattle would be considerably smaller than it is at the present time. 


Mr. Harkness: I do not understand the words “This situation has been 
created as the result of the U.K. contracts whereby prices were announced well — 
in advance and producers thereby enabled to purchase accordingly”. That, as far — 
as I know, was not the case, but there was actually a rather chaotic situation 
last fall and early winter. . 

Mr. Brown: That paragraph is not phrased correctly to fit the picture. 

Mr. Harkness: No, in other words that paragraph is really not correct? 

Mr. Brown: It is not just as it should be. 


Mr. Harkness: And similarly, on page 6 the same thing appears: “Before 
concluding it is only fair to state that the U.K. contract system of mechandising 
has lent a great deal of stability to the industry. Producers appreciate this 
feature. Cattle production programs cannot be consummated as rapidly as in the 
case of hogs or poultry.” 

Similarly it seems to me the U.K. contract has not given the stability which 
would enable a man to breed his cows this year and know what he is going to get 
for them three years from now when he sells. those cattle? 


Mr. Brown: I think what was meant there was that the U.K. contract 
steadied the market to the extent that the floor was there as well as the ceiling. © 
Throughout the war the better class beef sold very readily. Red brand and — 
blue brand beef was picked up as fast as it was marketed but I understand since 
then, with the new prices, there was a change and the lower class of beef was 
being purchased more regularly than the better class of beef. The U.K. contracts — 
steadied the price on the market here in that prices did not drop below those — 


contract prices. | 
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Mr. Harxness: Well, you said you had a floor which was also essentially - 

-@ ceiling, and the price stayed fairly close to that figure? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Harkness: That is quite correct, but as far as the U.K. contract having 
given stability to the market is concerned, I just cannot see the contention that 

sou could depend on what you were setting when you marketed your cattle? 

Mr. Brown: There was a period when meat was not selling and a large 
amount of meat was stored away for export. If that market had not been in 
existence at the time the price might have dropped lower. 

Mr. Harkness: Yes, but that U.K. contract was put in as a substitute 
for the United States market where the export ban had been instituted? 

Mr. Brown: That is right. 

Mr. Harkness: The point I was getting at is real stability in our beef 
market is when we know we are assured of a market for our high quality beef. 

Mr. Brown: That is right. 

Mr. Harkness: What is your opinion as to where, in the long-range outlook 

for that high quality beef, a market will be found at a profitable price? 

Mr. Brown: We have always enjoyed the American market which has taken 
our better class of beef. Throughout the period before 1942 all better class 
steers were shipped—I should not say all, but a large percentage of the better 
class steers were shipped—to the United States, and our beef producers realize 
that is our logical market. 

Mr. Irvine: Were the producers shipping beef to the United States in 1932? 

_ Mr. Brown: I do not just remember what occurred at that date. 

Mr. Irvine: You were not getting very much per pound at that time, and I 
was just wondering whether that was the reason? 

Mr. Dypre: Mr. Harkness used a phrase just now—perhaps you should 
answer Mr. Irvine’s question regarding 1932 first? 

Mr. Brown: I would not want to give a definite answer. 

Mr. Dype: There was a phrase used by Mr. Harkness when he said there 
was a “floor which was essentially a ceiling’. I wonder if that is correct? 
The domestic price for beef is higher than the U.K. price? The figure is a floor 
price which the Canadian surplus is guaranteed but it is not a ceiling price: 
Is that it? ; 

Mr. Brown: I do not think there is any domestic price on that. 

: Mr. Dype: I am not asking that. I am not sure. 

Mr. Brown: No. I think there is an export price. 

Mr. Dypr: No, no. The ceiling price on the domestic market is actually 
higher than that being paid on exporting? 

: Mr. Brown: Throughout that period, from the first of February on, I 
“understand that a large amount of red brand beef was sold at the ceiling price. 

“ Mr. McCussrn: Not at the ceiling, at the floor price. There is no ceiling 
on meat. 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. McCvussin: So it was floor, not ceiling? 

Mr. Brown: Not at the export price. 

Mr. McCussrn: But when the domestic market is the same as the export 
market, the export market operates as a floor to the domestic market price. Is 
that not so? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 
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Mr. Harkness: So that in fact to a large extent the floor price becomes — 


the ceiling price. 
Mr. Dype: If he is correct your statement is correct, Mr. Harkness. 
Mr. McCvussin: Isn’t that a good thing, Mr. Harkness? 
Mr. Harkness: I do not think so; no. 
Mr. McCussrin: All right. 


Mr. Harxness: Speaking along the lines of what we are discussing before 


as to our market for cattle in the United States; have you any fear of losing the 
market in the future if this export ban is continued? 


Mr. Brown: We have been worrying about that for some time. 
Mr. Harkness: What is your opinion on that matter? 


Mr. Brown: My opinion is that we will eventually get into that market and 
we might get in for a short time. 


Mr. Harxness: What I was thinking of is this, if we do not get into that 
market in the next year or two years do you think there is any great danger 
of our not being able to get into it when, let us say, we want to get into it? 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, are we studying the future of the beef industry? 
Is that our reference? 


The Cuarrman: I do not think that is really a proper question. I think 
on reflection you agree with me on that, Mr. Harkness. 

Mr. Harkness: I think it is pertinent to this beef cattle production show- 
ing what the situation is likely to be. 

The Cuairman: I do not see how that would affect the rise in price levels. 

Mr. Harkness: I think it is going to affect it very materially, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman: If you will look at our terms of reference. I would say 
that you are taking us rather far afield. 

Mr. Harkness: I wonder if the witness would answer that question. 
__ Mr. Brown: I am not in a position to say. Your guess on that would be 
just as good as mine. 


_ Mr. Harkness: I think when we get the western beef producers here you 
will get a very definite opinion on it, and I wondered if the eastern beef producers 
had the same opinion as the western beef producers have on it. 

Mr. Brown: We would like to go in at a time when we are going to stay in. 

The CuHarrMaAn: We wil! deal with that problem in another committee with 
another term of reference. 

Mr. Dyps: I have one small question, Mr. Brown, before I am finished; 
and that is with reference to your association: Have you ever attempted any 


study whatever of the spread between the price which the producer gets and the — 


price which the consumer pays? Have you ever conducted a study on that at all? — 


Mr. Brown: No, we have not. 
The CuHairMan: Thank you, gentlemen. Next witness. 
Mr. Dype: I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that the next witnesses are not 


ready to be called at the moment because of unavoidable delay we have had in 


preparing the mimeographed copy of their brief, Let me say that it was no 
fault of theirs. 


Mr. CuarrMan: We will adjourn. 


Mr. Fiemine: That is the best decision you have made today, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuespay, April 20, 1948. 
The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m. the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Maybank, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
Counsel filed, 


Exhibit No. 101—Supplementary statement to Exhibit 94, showing Halifax 
prices of beef and pork. (Printed in Appendix to this day’s Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence). 


Mr. H. W. Allen, President, Alberta Live Stock Co-operative Limited, and 
Director, United Growers’ Limited, Huallen, Alberta, was called, sworn and 
examined. 


During proceedings, Mr. Irvine took the Chair in the temporary absence of 
the Vice-Chairman. 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. 

Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 

Mr. Allen was recalled and further examined. 


During proceedings, Mr. MeCubbin took the Chair in the temporary absence 
of the Vice-Chairman. 


Witness discharged. 


| Mr. H. J. Hargrave, Assistant Superintendent, Dominion Experimental 
Station, Swift Current, Sask., was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 

On motion of Mr. Harkness, 

Resolved,—That Mr. G. G. Ross, Rancher, Aden, Alberta, be called at this 
time. 

Mr. Ross, was then called, sworn and examined. 

At 6.00 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, 


April 21, at 4:00 p.m. 
R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMoNsS, 
April 20, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr, R. Maybank, presided. 


The Vice-CHAmRMAN: I see a quorum, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dypr: Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Winters requested a set of com- 
parative prices with respect to Halifax, similar to those which we have in exhibit 
94. Before calling the first witness I would therefore file an addition to exhibit 
94 which will have a new number, being exhibit No. 101. This exhibit will be 
printed as an Appendix to today’s proceedings. 


Hugh W. Allen, President of the Alberta Livestock Co-operative 
Limited, Edmonton, Alberta, and Director of the United Grain Growers’ 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, called and sworn: 


4 
By Myr. Dyde: 
Q. Would you give your full name, Mr. Allen?—A. Hugh W. Allen. 
@. And your post office address?—A. Huallen, Alberta. 
(). And do you operate a farm in that area?—A. I do. 
Q. Would you tell the committee the size of the farm?—A. Approximately 
1 000 acres. 
Q. And do you raise hogs on the farm?—A. Yes. 
q Q. Have you done so for a good many years?—A, For the last seven or 
eight years I have marketed about 200 hogs a year. 
Q. In addition to operating a farm do you hold an office with the Alberta 
Live Stock Co-operative Limited?—A. Yes, I am chairman of the board. 
Q. Would you describe to the committee just what the Alberta Live Stock 
Co-operative Limited is? Perhaps that information is in the brief?—A. I have 
outlined that information in the introduction of the brief. 
Q. Perhaps then I should ask you to read the brief to the committee? 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
. The WITNEss: 


‘BRIEF SUBMITTED TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PRICES 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, BY H. W. ALLEN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
{ ALBERTA LIVE STOCK CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED, EDMONTON, 
' ALBERTA, AND DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED GRAIN GROWERS’ 
LIMITED, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


The Alberta Live Stock Co-operative Limited is a producers marketing 
organization set up under the Co-operative Associations Act of the province of 
Alberta. It operates as a commission firm on public stock yards in Edmonton 
and Calgary. It is also the selling agency for some forty-seven local co-opera- 
tive live stock marketing associations scattered across the province, selling the 
live stock consigned to it by them either on the public stock yards or directly to 
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packers and other buyers. It handles approximately 30 per cent of the total hog 
marketings of the province as well as a considerable part of other classes of 
live stock. In conjunction with the Dominion and Provincial Live Stock 
Divisions, it has promoted the increase of swine production and the improve- 
ment of breeding stock since its inception in 1941. 


Swine production in western Canada 


The collapse of grain prices in the early 30’s did more than anything else 
to impress on western Canadian farmers the possibilities of increased hog pro- 
duction. Previous to that time, the volume of pork products processed in western 
Canada was slightly more than what could be absorbed in the domestic market, 
and the type and breed of animal was not suited, generally speaking, for export 
to the British market. A continuous campaign for improved breeding stock has, 
over the years, completely altered this picture, and to-day, while the percentage 
_of A grade carcasses inspected in western Canada does not compare with the per- 
centage in eastern Canada, nevertheless a greatly improved uniform production 
has been attained, and it is only a question of wider distribution of better types 
of registered breeding stock being distributed in order to bring the quality of 
western hogs in line with those of eastern Canada. Considering the variety of 
lard-type hogs brought in mainly from the United States, and which were 
distributed through the west when this movement started, it has been a very 
creditable effort and reflects a great deal of credit to the department officials 
who were behind it. . 

The big increase in western production came, of course, at the outbreak of 
the war, and was brought about not only by the urge to greater meat production, 
but also by the fact that huge quantities of wheat and coarse grains were stored 
all across western Canada, not only in the elevators of grain companies, but on 
practically every farm. Deliveries of grain were on a quota basis, and export for 
a time was almost at a standstill. To relieve his financial position the western 
farmer everywhere turned to hog production. The foregoing statement is well. 
substantiated by the production figures for the years 1939 and on. See table 1. 

It will be seen from production figures that the province of Alberta, which 
had, during the 30’s, worked into a position second to Ontario, very rapidly went 
into the lead in the early 40’s under the pressure of grain held in storage, and 
which could not be moved. In 1943-44 and 45, Alberta led all other provinces 
with production figures greater than had ever been attained before. In 1946 and 
1947 western production slumped because of a number of factors, chief among 
them the improvement in grain prices and the strong export demand for grain of 
every kind. The western farmer to-day is in the process of making up his mind 
as to the future possibilities of the industry and the degree of stability which 
it may in the future hold. He is plagued at the present time with a variety of 
- obstacles, such as a great shortage, almost a total lack, of farm labour, fluctua- 
tions in grain prices, and changes in export policy, and it is too early yet for 
anyone to say with authority that western Canada will go back to large scale 
production such as that attained in 1944 or not. 

For the ten years preceding the war there was a surplus of agricultural 
products which generally speaking could not be moved, and which resulted in the 
depressed prices of the 30’s. That fact has never left the farmer’s mind, and he 
will be very careful in committing himself to a production program that might 
lead again into a similar impasse. There are, nevertheless, certain agricultural 
products which can be produced in Canada of a quality and at a price which 
cannot be surpassed by any other country, and it would seem the part of wisdom 
for the producer to.concentrate on these particular products. Wheat and bacon 
lead this list, and given equal opportunity with other countries in competing for 
world markets, Canadian farmers need have no misgivings. They have been 
greatly disturbed recently, however, with the possibility that trade agreements 
may limit the amount of their export and make it. impossible to enter markets 
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; Setich 3 in the past have been open to them. It was stated only a year or so ago 
by a man prominent in the packing industry that Canada should have a hog 
: production program which would permit the export of from three to four hun- 
— dred million pounds of bacon ever year. There was no question in his mind that 
- the demand for it would exist in Great Britain for an indefinite period, and that 
_ Canada should be prepared to hold the British market which they had entered 
in a big way during the war. 

Canadian producers have been rather shaken in the last few months by 
thinly veiled suggestions that owing to exchange difficulties the British market 
may be perhaps not entirely closed to us, but its demand so reduced that it could 

- not absorb anything like the volume moved overseas a few years ago. It is to be 
- hoped that this suggestion is entirely wrong. 

The average Canadian cannot understand why certain products which 
can be produced in Canada to better advantage than in any other exporting 
country should not be given first consideration in all trade negotiations with 

_ other countries. Surely the future of Canada as a trading nation must depend 

on the encouragement of production of those things which can be produced to 

the greatest advantage, and bacon for export beyond question is one of the 
leading commodities. 

In Alberta the live stock producers and other marketing associations were 
greatly disturbed early in the year when so-called consumer’s strikes developed 
- in several of the large cities. In Alberta there was a great deal of evidence of 
- consumer resistance against meat prices, but in the west coast cities, which get 
their supply of fresh meat from Alberta, this resistance developed to a point 

where the movement of live stock was completely paralysed for a period of 
several weeks. For instance, the Alberta Live Stock Co-operatives Limited, 
during the last three months of 1947, shipped a weekly average of 21 carloads 
of live stock, mainly hogs and cattle, to Vancouver. In January, when the 
consumer strike gained strength in the coast cities, there was no movement 
whatever of live stock from Alberta for several weeks, and the effect of the 
strike was felt for over two months. Only the fact that the export market 
absorbed the amount of stock that ordinarily went into domestic channels 
preserved the price level, and saved producers who delivered stock at that time 
from disastrous losses. It is understood that in other provinces prices did break 
and considerable loss was taken on stock delivered during that period. 

The live stock producer feels very strongly that he was fully entitled to 
the increase in prices which went into effect at the first of the year. More 
than that, he feels that Canadian consumers have been subsidized out of the 
pockets of producers all during the war, and that even yet live stock prices 
to producer are comparatively lower than his cost, and the producer feels that 

- meat prices, because of the prominent part they play in every family’s budget 
and because of their position, so to speak, up in front, they have become a 

_ target for criticism, much of it entirely unjustified. It may be that in some 

_ instances retail meat prices may have become unreasonably high, but there is 
no evidence that the producer of the live stock at any time received a price 
for his product equal to the price that he could have got for it on the so-called 
world market and at prices which were being offered in other countries. 

Hog production costs are calculated in different ways in the various 
provinces, and every producer has his own way of figuring out what the advan- 
tages in his own individual case may be in increasing production or in 
going out of it altogether. In Ontario, apparently, the average producer buys 
most or all of his feed, and for him a table of costs has to be worked out which 
includes every expense direct and indirect which may enter into production. In 
western Canada, the average farmer has a much simpler rule that decides him. 
He simply compares the price which he could get for a bushel of feed grain 
at the elevator to the price which he figures he gets by marketing it through 

q hogs, and the comparison of those prices decides him. The attached table of com- 
rs 
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parative prices shows what has happened in Alberta over a period years. This 
is generally known as the hog-barley ratio, and is used to measure the relative 
prosperity of hog production. At the present time the hog-barley ratio, stands 
at 17-5, which means that 17-5 is the number of bushels of No. 1 feed barley 
needed to equal in value 100 lbs. of live B1 hogs, both prices at Winnipeg. The 
average over a long period of years has been figured out as between 18 and 18°-5. 
When the ratio is below that figure, the odds are against increased production. 
When the ration is above that figure, a movement toward increased production 
can be expected. 

There are several questions which might well be investigated by this com- 
mittee, and the following suggestions are offered as to lines along which inquiry 
should be made and publicity given to matters which are puzzling both con- 
sumers and producers of live stock products. 

1. What are the actual facts as to increases in retail prices on both fresh 
and cured meat? How much of these increases are due to increases of prices 
paid to the producer of live stock and how much due to other factors such as 
retail costs entailed by slicing and packaging? 

2. The movement of feed grain from western to eastern Canada, the 
justification for the government subsidizing it, and the actual costs of dis- 
tributing the feed grain in eastern Canada? 

3. The extent to which the scarcity of farm labour has increased costs of 
production or cut down production, and the possibilities of easing the farm 
labour situation? 

4. Extent to which transportation costs of live stock enter into the picture, 
particularly in view of the recent increase in freight rates? 

5. The extent to which the buying practices of the packing industry affect 
the price to producer, and encourage or discourage production, coupled with this 
the advisability of dominion marketing legislation which would allow the 
imposition of uniform buying price and costs on the live stock industry similar 
to those under which grain marketing now operates? 

6. The extent to which dominion government grading regulations hamper 
the free movement of live hogs to various parts of Canada, and the extent to 
which this affects domestic prices? 


All of which is respectfully submitted: 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
April 20, 1948. 


TABLE 1 
HOG GRADING BY PROVINCE OF ORIGIN 

1947 as 

Province 1939 1944 1945 1946 1947 per cent 

of 1946 

No No No No. No % 

British Columbias.-. 2). (kas va 50, 255 36, 276 22,015 16, 357 74.2 
SN Geta Ie ereitie a Sk ME UR Rae ke 979,898 | 2,981,940 | 1,946,114 | 1,250,602 | 1,105,222 88-4 
Saskatchewan... 000.006.6660. 312,188 | 1,934, 112 942,916 513,776 434, 849 84-6 
NEA MICObA oa tit. eehy.lse ce uman ae 327, 212 851, 994 486, 630 345, 229 309, 261 89:5 
ONUATIO Wem a, tne en 1,667,991 | 2,108,734 | 1,806,668 | 1,769,437 | 2,091,329 118-2 
ERIS C 27 eierti iy i cea yslinta SEN ea 336, 575 789, 325 535, 265 478, 322 699, 568 146-3 
New Bruns wicks Mind ei women 27,402 51,979 33, 776 25,100 33, 947 135-2 
Nova SCOR ERNE atta iat hey iogloas 6, 524 25,951 13205° |) 3, 242 6,535 201-5 
Prince Edward Island............ 48,389 68, 888 60, 223 53,013 58,903 111-1 
(CSE NGNG ies PARR J sae ae ts POD 3,706,179 | 8,863,178 | 5,861,073 | 4,460,736 | 4,755,971 106-6 


a 


* Not reported. 
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Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I think that I should speak now about the 
printing of the graph which is the last page of Mr. Allen’s brief. We will go 
through the brief covering such questions as may arise in the earlier pages of 
the brief but we will not at this time deal with the graph. 

The Vicre-CHatrMANn: Before proceeding the clerk has drawn my attention 
to the fact that the printing, which we desire at the earliest possible moment, 
may be delayed because of the graph. 

Mr. Dypre: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can help in that respect? I believe 
I could take Mr. Allen over the graph in such a way that it might not require 
printing. : 

Mr. Jounston: Table 1 could be printed as if it had been read. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Yes, table 1 is all right but it is the question of 
printing the graph and avoiding delay. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. You understand our problem of printing, Mr. Allen, and perhaps you 
could tell the committee what the graph shows?-—A. Briefly, it illustrates the 
point I raised as to how the western farmer decides what profit he can make 
on his grain. 

Q. Now you have shown a number of prices on that graph. You show, 
for instance, the selling price of a bushel of barley related to the cost of pro- 
duction and the market price, and what that graph actually does is to prove 
that your statement in the brief, as to the long-term hog-barley ratio, is correct?— 
A. Yes, briefly that is what it does. ; 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The statement on it is in quotation marks and is 
included in your brief—‘‘hog prices show higher production costs”. 

Mr. TuHatcHrer: Would Mr. Allen have figures to extend the graph for 
the next two years? I would like to get the hog-barley ratio for 1946 and 1947, 

The Witness: I have not got that information. This graph was taken from 
a publication put out by the Alberta Department of Agriculture and I wished 
to use it as published rather than to add any figures of my own. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Have you any figures as to the monthly ratio for 1947? 

The Wirnsss: No, I have not. 

Mr. Dypn: I may be able to help the committee in that respect. 


Mr. Irvine: What does the market price mean? Is it the price of barley 
or the price of hogs, or both? I am speaking now of the market price shown 
on the graph. 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: You are referring to where it says “market price”. 


Mr. Irvine: The heavy line is the market price and the dotted line is the 
cost of production. 


The Wirness: That would refer to the cost of production of hogs. 
Mr. Irvine: Hogs? 
The Wrirness: Yes. 


The Vice-CHAIrRMAN: The cost of production is the cost of production of 
hogs? 


The Wrirness: Yes. 


Mr. JoHNston: Would there not be a fluctuation for those figures shown 
on the graph for grain sold to the elevator or fed to hogs? 


The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. JouHnston: I think we should have this graph printed in the record? 
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The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I was going to make the same remark because it is 
not a physical impossibility and our questions to the witness will not have very, 
much relation unless we have the graph about which we are talking. : 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Yes. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: It is understood then the graph will go in as part of 
the brief. 

Mr. THarcHer: Mr. Dyde suggested that he might have the hog-barley 
ratio figures for 1947 by months. 

Mr. Dypg: Mr. Chairman, I have before me a letter on Canadian live 
stock prices which was issued from 200 Bay street, Toronto, and it is issued 
by the Industrial and Development Council of the Canadian Meat Packers 
and it has a table on it which I feel satisfied is accurate and from which [I will 
give you the figures which follow those Mr. Allen has produced. 

Mr. Jonnston: Is it worked out on the same basis? 

Mr. Dypr: Yes, because they are both worked out from the same letter. 
This graph came from an earlier edition of the same letter. 

Mr. THatcuer: I am not so worried about 1946, unless someone else wants 
those figures, but I would like to have the figures for 1947. 

Mr. Fieminc: What is the source of the figures on tables 1 and 2 of the 
brief now before us? 

The Witness: The Alberta Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Fiemine: Are the figures for Alberta or for all of Canada? 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Are they for Canada? 

Mr. Fuemine: Table 1 covers all the provinces. 

The Wirvess: Table 1 is just a statistical record of hog gradings by provinces 
and orginally comes from the Dominion report. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: The report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics? 

Mr. Fuemine: Yes, in other words the source of the information given on 
the table is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and those figures were repro- 
duced by the Alberta Department of Agriculture. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: What was the original source of the information in the graph, 
table 2? 

The Witness: That was produced originally by the Alberta Department of 
Agriculture and afterwards reproduced in a letter from the Industrial and 
Development Council of the Canadian Meat Packers. 

Mr. Lesage: Is it based on Alberta prices or Canadian prices? 

The Wirness: I have the original letter here and I think it refers to 
Alberta. 

Mr. Dypr: I understand, Mr. Allen, the hog-barley ratio is always based on 
Winnipeg prices? 

The Wirness: The hog-barley ratio is based on Winnipeg prices but table 
2 shows the margin of profit on barley or feed grain marketed in hogs rather 
than sold to the elevator, and it is a table drawn up by the Alberta Department. 
of Agriculture which refers only to Alberta. 


Mr. Jounston: Table 2 would refer to Alberta elevators? 
The Witness: That would be Alberta. 
Mr. Jounston: It would not take into account the freight on the live stock? 


The Wirness: Your live stock price would be based on the two big Alberta 
centres, Calgary and Edmonton, where the prices are approximately the same. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: Could Mr. Dyde give us those figures? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: The cost of production is the cost of production in Alberta is 
it—or is it an average for Canada? 

The Witness: Pardon me? 

Mr. Lesage: Is it the cost of production in Alberta? 

The Vice-CHaAIRMAN: You are referring to the graph? 

The Wirness: That would be Alberta. 

Mr. Fiemine: The cost of production refers to Alberta. 

Mr. Jounston: They are more efficient out there than in the rest of Canada. 

Mr. Lesage: I question that. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just wait a moment there. The cost of production of 
the hog is said to be Alberta? That graph, Mr. Allen, shows a cost of production 
line which refers to Alberta? 

The Wirnsss: Yes. 

The Vice-CHaAmRMAN: The grains that have entered into that cost of pro- 
duction reflect the cost at a certain point or are they the average cost on the farm, 
or would you be able to say? 

The Wirnexss: I presume that is an average elevator price. The idea that 
was advanced in the article was that the farmer was comparing what he would 
get for a bushel of grain if he sold it to the elevator with what he would get if 
he fed the grain to a hog. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You are looking up the bushel of grain and the hog 
prices to see what the difference is; that is, to see whether it paid you better to 
carry it over to the elevator or to put it into the hogs’ mouth? 

The Wirness: That is it. 

The Vicr-CHarRMAN: Are there any other questions on the basis of this? 
Is the answer satsifactory? 

Mr. Fiemine: Could Mr. Dyde tell us that, or is he going to give us some 
figure? Could he tell us if there is any possibility of getting a comparable graph . 
for eastern Canada, or for the whole of Canada? 

Mr. Dype: J haven’t been able to find it. No. I am not sure whether I can 
or not, but I have not been able to do that yet. 

Mr. Jounsron: Would the Ontario Department of Agriculture have that? 

Mr. Dyne: I have not been able to find out. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: We.are going to have the figures for 1946 and 1947, 
to complete the graph, just as soon as we can find the figures. 

Mr. MayHew: What are you going to do with the lines in the graph itself? 

Mr. Dypu: I have checked this material that I have for 1948, and I find 
that it is not a continuation of this graph. I do not want to mislead you. The 
line of the graph that I have before me does not contain the Alberta prices, nor 
the graph which is on table 2. 


Mr. TuHarcHer: What does it do? 
Mr. Dyope: It contains the hog-barley ratio for Canada. 
The Witness: That is the Winnipeg prices. 


Mr. THarcuer: I do not see how this graph is to be of any value to the 
committee if it does not take in 1946 and 1947. We are interested in the recent 
price rise, and the year 1947, is a pertinent year. 


The Vicke-CHAIRMANS: It does tie in with a number of statements in the 
brief, however; and that is not of nearly as much value, as it could be continued 
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in the other two years. Is it not possible to get these other two years from 
Alberta? What would be your comment on that? 


The Wirness: I do not think there would be any difficulty in getting these ~ 


figures from Alberta. 

Mr. Irvine: That is all we need, and then we can draw the line ourselves. 

The Vice-CHaAiRMAN: That would complete the graph for our purposes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: In the meantime would Mr. Dyde object to giving us the 
1947 figures for all Canada? I would like to have those. 

Mr. Dype: It is not a production of these figures. It is the srtaight hog 
barley ratio I can give you. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is for all Canada? 

Mr. Dype: That is not a projection of these figures for all Canada. | 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I would like to have them anyway, if you don’t object. 

The Vice-CuarrMaANn: Just one second now; would it not be better to wait 
until the afternoon session and see whether that might be added after Mr. Dyde 
has given further thought to it rather than interject figures which may not tie 
on here very well with what we have already, and in that way break into this 
evidence and leave possible confusion. 

Mr. TuHatcHer: You will try to get that this afternoon? : 

The Vicz-CHAIRMAN: We will take it up again this afternoon. I would 
break it away from this. That is the point. 

Mr. THatcHer: All right. 

Mr. Winters: Just before you leave this matter, Mr. Chairman, could you 
say just what the units at the left-hand side of this graph represent? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You refer to units, 5, 10, 15, 20, and so on; what 
do they mean? 

Mr. Winters: Yes. 

The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: They may be only measuring units. 

Mr. Winters: They must signify something. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes, they stand for something—they indicate a five- 
point rise. : 

Mr. Mayuew: It shows the point rise. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: It may only be an index point for measuring purposes 

only. 

Mr. Winters: Even so, I think it should be explained. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Oh yes, sure. 

Mr. Dype: It would appear from what I can make of it that it is Just a point 
matter, not dollars and cents. 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Yes, an index point. 

Mr. Dypn: An index point. 

Mr. Winters: What has it relation to? 

Mr. Dypvr: That does not appear from the material here. 

Mr. Winters: I wonder if we might have an explanation for the purposes 
of the record? 

The Vicre-CHAIRMAN: Apparently it is taken from a letter issued in the 
province of Alberta, and the letter is not the original source of the information. 

Mr. Winters: I think that is important, if we are going to attach any 
significance to this statement at all. 


Mr. Irvine: Would it not mean that the whole graph showed a range of 
25 points? 
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Mr. Winters: That may be true. I don’t know. 
Mr. Lesace: It may start with a base of 100, and the first mark 5 might 
- indicate 105, and so on. ‘ 

Mr. rvine: But that would not make any difference in the ratio. 

4 Mr. Jounston: Would it make any difference as far as the graph is con- 
cerned anyway, because it indicates the fluctuations. 

The Vice-CuHairMAN: I think Mr. Winters is right. It makes quite a 
bit of difference. But on the other hand, even if you say it is only a point for 
measurement, it still has value. 

Mr. JouHnston: Yes, I think the graph does have value. While these 
figures on the left-hand side of the graph may be unit figures they are figures 
of comparison, and for the purposes of this graph I think they are self-explanatory 
because you can easily see from it the difference, the fluctuations between the 
cost price and the selling price. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Does it not come down to this: It would be wise, I 
think, to find out what meaning was intended by the graph in the first place, 
and that is something we will endeavour to get. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: It indicates that the dollar value of hogs has varied. 

Mr. MayHew: I think this indicates that we should try to get a similar 
graph which would cover ‘all of Canada. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Mayuew: Rather than in one province. Such a graph would be valuable. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: That would be something the secretariat might take 
up with the D.BS. 

Mr. Dypve: We will proceed on that. I think it may be difficult to get 
that but we will proceed with it, Mr. Chairman, and I will give you the best 
results we can. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: All right. With that much introductory discussion 
the questioning will go on and Mr. Dyde will ask those questions he was speaking 

-.of a little while ago. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. I would like you to turn to page 4, of your brief, Mr. Allen, and it is a 
general question that I have there. I think you will agree with me that it is in 
the interests of no one that you found that your shipments from the Alberta 
Livestock Co-operative Limited to Vancouver dried up in January; it is not a 
desirable situation, is it?—A. It is a very bad situation. 

Q. I am wondering this, whether your co-operative, or you yourself, have 
analysed that situation in any way to indicate where the fault lay, if there was 
any fault, where the fault lay; that at one stage you were shipping regularly and 
then you were not shipping. Is it entirely the consumer who was responsible, the 
consumers’ strike? 

The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: One second. I am asking Mr. Irvine to take the chair 
for about ten minutes. 


(Mr. Irvine assumed the chair) 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Is it entirely a matter of where prices have gone to a stage where the 
consumer just resists and will not pay; and, do you find that there is any fault 
along the way? Have you examined that?—A. Well, in our shipments of stock to 
Vancouver when our orders were cancelled we naturally got in touch with the 

_ people concerned in Vancouver and asked what was the matter. Well, this is the 
retail trade in Vancouver, and was simply at a standstill. They said, our retail 
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price does not move it. It was over this agitation on the high prices, and on bacon 
specifically. And, they said, our feeling is that we are not going to be able 
to move anything like the normal amount of meat through the retail trade. 
They told us that it was the retail trade, and that they were completely blocked. 
They said, we simply will not be able to buy meat, either fresh or cured on 
anything like the scale which ordinarily prevailed and which had prevailed before 
the 1st of January. 

Q. What I am really coming to now is this. Did you examine yourselves 
at that point and ask them whether there was anything you could do not harmful 
to the producer which would help the consumer. Is there anything?—A. Well, we 
naturally watched what changes in retail prices had taken place closer to home, 
and we found in Edmonton for instance that while the price had gone up in 
pace with the increase of buyers’ stock there was no evidence there that the price 
had gone up to a height that was not justified, so that there was no great amount 
of consumer resistance. That was in Edmonton. But judging from the reports of 
conditions in the coast cities prices had gone up much higher on the same kind 
of meat. Why it went to that height, I do not know; or, if they actually did 
go to that height. 

Mr. Jounston: Were those prices reflected in an increase in the price 
returned to the producer? 

The Witness: The increase in price which the producer got certainly did not 
justify the prices that were reported in the press as prevailing in certain cities. 

Mr. TuatcHer: In other words, the fact that the price ceiling came off did 
not help the producer as much as it hurt the consumer? 


The Witness: Well, in certain centres that appeared to be the case. As I 
say, in Edmonton, there did not appear to be any undue increase in prices. 


Mr. TuHatcuer: To the producer, do you mean? 
Mr. Dyper: To the consumer. 

Mr. THatcuer: To the consumer? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: Will you look at exhibit 94, Mr. Allen— 


Mr. Jounston: Before you leave that, would you give us the tie-in between 
the Edmonton and the Vancouver prices? : 


Mr. Dypn: I am just coming to that. If you will look at exhibit 94, Mr. 
Allen, we have there taken from-dominion government sources the retail prices 
you mentioned on bacon a moment ago; and we have the retail price in Edmonton 
and in Vancouver; and on the 6th of February, referring to exhibit 94, I see 
that the former ceiling price retail on a half pound package of bacon was 67 cents, 
and that on the 10th of February it was 83 cents, and then went down until March 
16, it was 77 cents. And then I turn the page and find that at Vancouver the 
former ceiling was 69 cents, which was 2 cents higher than the former ceiling at 
Edmonton; then it went up to 87 cents at one stage in the week of January 12. 
and has gone back to 81 cents on the 16th of March. Now, would that be a 
sufficient difference? Is that the reason, do you think, that the consumer in 
Vancouver became annoyed by having to pay 7 cents as compared to a top price 
in Edmonton of 838 cents for a half pound package. Is that the difference to 
which you referred? 


The Wrrness: Well, all I know of Vancouver prices is the reports that we 
read in the press, reports to the effect that bacon had gone to $1 retail. I think 
there was one report of a dollar and one or two cents. Whether or not that was 
true, or how prevelant that price was, I do not know. Your records do not 
show it. but I think if you will look at the press reports of that particular week 
you will see that those prices were staple. 


Mr. Fiemine: Is there any reason to suppose that the resistance on the part 
of the Vancouver consumer was confined to pork? 
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The Wirness: No. It apparently extended to fresh meat; that is, to beef as 
well as to pork and cured meat; but there seemed to be more prominence given to 
bacon. Bacon is one thing that is at a high price at any time and apparently the 


- press made more comment on the price of bacon than they did on fresh meat. But 


there was resistance to all meat prices. 


Mr. Dypp: Yes. May I refer again to my former question and ask you 
if you did not make any self-examination when you found this situation, because 
obviously it was not in your interest whatever, the consumers’ strike; and, did 
you examine yourselves to see whether there was anything in the way of action 
which you could take to influence that situation? 


The Wirness: Well, we did not go further than to get the retail prices in 
Edmonton; and, as I say, we did not find that there was any undue rising either 
in the price of fresh meat, beef and the rest, and in the price of cured meat. 


Mr. THarcHer: And yet the Dominion Bureau of Statistics will not bear 
that statement out, Mr. Allen. 


The Witness: Well, these prices that are given in these tables are I 
understand an average of prices taken from a number of retail outlets. 


Mr. Dypr: That is correct. 


The Witness: We generally went to some of the larger stores which 
specialize in meat and which sell very large quantities; and we found that in 
Edmonton, for instance, none of these stores had raised their price at all until 
several weeks had passed. They apparently had had in storage a sufficient 
amount—as a matter of fact they carried on the old price for several weeks; 
and it was only in the smaller retail stores that the price increase immediately 
followed the change. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Are you suggesting that the retail price in Edmonton had not gone up 
considerably immediately the change was made in October?—A. Well, they 
might be up a bit. 

Q. What you are trying to say is this, that it has been a gradual increase?— 
A. They apparently were not out of line with the increased prices paid to 
the producers. 

Q. Are you saying then that the producers’ returns have gone up to a certain 
degree pretty well equivalent with the increase in the retail meat prices? Are 
you making that statement?—A. I would turn it around. I would not say that 
the retail price followed the increase to the producer, but I would maintain that 
it is not unduly out of line. 

Q. We had a witness I think from Ontario who gave evidence that the 
return to the producer at the present time is not much greater than the equivalent 
increase in the cost of meat, that his profit was about the same as it was before 
the ceilings were taken off. Would you have any idea as to the figures in 
Alberta along the same line?—A. As far as pork is concerned—hogs—there is 
no question that we are getting a much better price now than before. 

Q. Are you getting a better net profit in returns than you were before the 
ceilings were taken off?—-A. Yes, I would say we are now. 

Q. And your ease is different from what it is in Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you account for that?—A. I think it is possibly explained 
by the feed prices. 

Q. You mean your feed is cheaper than it is down here?—A. Yes. 


Mr. JoHnston: That of course would be the case when you consider that 


they pay the freight on it down here; and then, of course, the subsidy was 


} 
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removed, and that all enters into it. 
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By Mr. Thatcher: : 
Q. Do you think your hog-barley ratio will bear that out when you get 


a chance to complete it for us?—A. It does to a certain extent. Of course, — 


when the bonus of 25 cents on barley was removed that upset things pretty 
badly for a time and the hog-barley ratio dropped away down. 

Q. In other words, after the ceilings came off, the revenue of the man 
raising hogs dropped for a while?—A. Before the price rise in January there 
was no question that the farmer was pretty well discouraged. 

Q. In other words— 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Thatcher said the farmer was losing money. He was 
losing a lot of money in November and December, wasn’t he? 


The Witness: Well, no; I would not say the Alberta hog man was losing 
money, but he was not setting anything like the money he is getting now 
or that he was getting before then. 


Mr. Lesacz: No, but Mr. Thatcher said in any instance the farmer was 


losing a lot of money; as a matter of fact I think.he went so far as to say that — 


he was even losing money, that the price had gone below the cost of production. 

The Wrrness: No, it was not below the cost of production. 

Mr. TuatcHer: That is different from the evidence Mr. Tummon gave. 
He said that in November and December the farmer actually lost money pro- 
ducing hogs because of the rise in the price of feed. 

The Wirness: That is possible. 


Mr. Mayuew: Referring to the high price of bacon in Vancouver I think 
this is true, and it was said in the committee here that the packers endeavoured to 
get practically the total increase in their hogs from the bacon, and that the 
other parts of the meat of the hog—the hocks, head and such like—shoulders— 


they all remained at the ordinary low price; and the figures on your table here 


would indicate that such is the case; the bacon price went up to 88 and then 
came down to 85 and 87, and then dropped to 81, while the other cuts of meat 
remained about the same all the way through. Now, when we come to this 
consumers’ strike, was that strike against meat generally or was it directed 
particularly against the high price of bacon? I think the figures rather seem 
to indicate that the resistance was directed particularly against the increase 
in the price of bacon. That, of course, was a luxury item, and the increase 
applied on that rather than on the lower cuts of the hog. 


The Witness: I think that is true. 


Mr. Fuemine: I think it is possible also, Mr. Allen, that the experience of 
the western hog producer last fall was different from that of the eastern hog 
producer, at least in result. The reference to that was made in the evidence by 
Mr. Tummon. His point there was that unless the eastern hog producers had 
a substantial quantity of feed grain on hand which was purchased in the west or 
grew a considerable amount of his own feed it resulted in a loss. Would you 
care to comment on that? 


The Witness: Well, I think that the eastern producer is quite evidently 
dependent more on his feed costs than is the western farmer. For the most 
part the western farmers raise their own feed and he always has a supply 
available, and the price paid in Ontario is higher than that which we pay 
out west. The higher prices paid in Ontario did not affect him. 


Mr. Fiemine: Just one more question before Mr. Allen launches into this. 
Can you give us a short statement of the effect of the hog-barley ratio on, first 
of all, feed grain and other coarse grains— 


Mr. TuHatcHer: That is what we are trying to get at. 
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5 Mr. Fieminc: Can you give us a short statement on the effect of the 
- hog-barley ratio on, first of all the curve of fluctuation from that time on down 
to the present time. Have you worked that out yet, Mr. Allen? 


The Wirness: There is a table there showing the hog-barley ratio which 
was sent out by the Industrial Council of the meat packers. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Is that for Alberta? 

The Witness: No, this is based on Winnipeg prices. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Is it for all of Canada? 

The Witness: Yes, but only October, 1947. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: And then, that is not pertinent. 


The Actinc CuarrMan: We agreed that this afternoon we would be supplied 
with the supplementary figures for Alberta which were pertinent to the material 
in the graph which we have before us. Now, apparently the only figures you 
have at the moment is for all of Canada. 

Mr. Dyne: If you are dealing with the hog-barley ratio, strickly speaking, 
may I say that that is always based on the Winnipeg market. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: I thought you were going to give us the hog-barley ratio 
for Alberta alone. 


Mr. Dyne: I would doubt very much if we could get a continuation of that 
table. That is not the hog-barley ratio. 

Mr. FLeminc: Two quite different things there. 

Mr. DypE: What I have here is the hog-barley ratio. 


Mr. Furmina: Yes, but I thought it might be possible to table the history 
of the hog-barley ratio from say last October down to the present time. The 
question was as to what fluctuation had taken place, and that would show the 
experience of the western producers in ‘that, regard. 


The Witness: Well, the hog-barley ratio as shown in this table which gives 
it as far as January of 1948, shows that the ratio had dropped. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Would you mind giving it to us by months from 1947? 
The Wirnress: How far back do you want me to start? 
Mr. THatcuer: January of 1947. 


_ _The Wirness: The Ist of January, 1947, the hog-barley ratio was about 21; 
in February it went to 214; in March it went down to 20-5; in April it kept 
dropping until in say the Ist of May it had got down to an average of 18-2— 


Mr. TuHatcuer: Is that the May figure? 
The Wrrness: Yes. 
| Mr. TuHatcHer: Then give us the April figure. 


_ The Wirness: It got down to about 18-2, in April and stayed there during 
_ May, June, July and August, when it started to rise again. ‘In September it 
reached 19-5, then it started to drop in October when it went down to about 
18; and in November and December it went down a little further to 14. 


Mr. JoHnston: That would be below the cost of production? 
The Wirness: Yes. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: But, Mr. Allen— 
. Mr. Dypr: He has not finished yet. 
4 The Wrrness: In January after the increase in price it rose considerably to 


“aa 


- a point where it is now 17-5, or a little better. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. There is a terrific fluctuation in the first period, isn’t there? —A. That was 


J oe Pea 


caused first by the removal of the bonus on feed grain, and then it slanted ap a 


again with the increase in price on the Ist of January. 

Mr. Fuiemine: I suppose factors like that are bound to create very great 
fluctuations in the hog-barley ratio, making the planning very difficult for the 
hog producer? 

The Wirness: There is no question of that. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Just one more question, before you leave that point and I am referring 
to your remarks on page 5 with respect to the hog-barley ratio. Can you give 
me any idea of what the Alberta hog producer did when he saw the hog-barley 
ratio in November and December 47? If he looked at the hog-barley ratio at 
that time what did he do?—A. He started to unload this breeding stock. 

Q. Did that actually happen in Alberta?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know to what extent?—A. I have heard so many rumours that 
I would hate to make an estimate, but there is no question that a lot of sows 
went to market at that time. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. There is another factor there, a large number of people in the hog busi- 
ness did unload their feeders?—-A. Yes but I do not think they did that to the 
same extent in the west as in the east, but you could not sell feeders for several 
weeks as there was no market for them. 

Q. The stock markets were plugged with feeders?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: If the hog producer is going to have a fair opportunity to 
make his production and stay in the business there has got to be less of this 
changing of public policy on the part of the government, is not that clear? 

The Witness: Yes. ; 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. And also is it not a fact, and I wonder if Mr. Allen has some figures on 
the matter, the price of feeders fell very materially?—-A. Feeders? 

Q. Yes, and also sows fell very materially on the Calgary and Edmonton 
markets?—A. Yes, there was a considerable drop. 

Q. Have you any figures as to what the drop was?—A. I have not got the 
figures with me but they would be in the weekly report. 

Mr. Winters: With reference to Mr. Fleming’s assertion— — 

Mr. Fiemine: With reference to my question—the witness gave an answer. 

Mr. Winters: I will overlook that remark, Mr. Chairman. Is it not true, 
that the margin of profit which the farmers are enjoying is the result of govern- 
ment policy? 

The Wirness: What was that again? 

Mr. Winters: Is it not true that the present favourable position in which 
the farmers find themselves is because of government policy? 

Mr. Irvine: I do not think Mr. Winters should ask that question. 

Mr. Winters: Mr. Fleming was allowed to ask his question. 


Mr. HARKNuss: I think Mr. Winters should first ask the question “are the — 


hog producers in a favourable position at the present time’? 
Mr. Winters: Mr. Allen said they were doing all right. 


Mr. Harkness: Is it your answer that the hog producers in Alberta are in 


a favourable position? 
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The Wirness: I would say that they are today. 


The Vice-Cuamman: You have been having some dispute about asking ques- 
ns and perhaps, when the witness has answered a question, you should not try 
to add words and make them appear to be his answer. He said that the hog 
tr at the moment is in a favourable position, and now, was there another 
, 


question after that? 


Mr. Winters: I just want to say then, with further reference to Mr. Flem- 
ing’s question— 


Mr. Fiemine: Ask the question, as I did. 


Mr. Winvrers: Is the farmers’ position not attributable to the British 
4 contracts? 


, The Wirness: It is attributable to the increase in prices. 


a Mr. Winters: Resulting from the British contracts? 

Z The Wirness: Yes. 

; Mr. Lesace: And the government negotiated the British contracts? 
° Mr. McCvussin: That is not a question. 


Mr. Lesace: I wanted it on the record. 


x The Vicr-CuHarrMan: It is a matter of public knowledge that the contract 
was negotiated by the government and no one would dispute that. We do not 


want to get into any disputes here but I am sure you will admit the last state- 
“ment is true. 


, Mr. THatcuer: I just want to pursue the matter of prices for a moment 
if I may. Mr. Allen, on page 6 of exhibit 94— 


: Mr. Dypr: Just a moment, Mr. Thatcher, this witness is not completely 
familiar with our exhibits, but I will get him the page. 


; By Mr. Thatcher: 


r Q. Mr. Dyde referred a moment ago to this chart on the wholesale and 
retail prices of meat in Edmonton. According to this chart the former ceiling 
‘price was 67 cents. On February 10—and I think this refers to bacon—that 
price had gone to 83 cents, or an increase of approximately 24 per cent. Then on 
March 16 it had dropped to a point where it was about 14 per cent above 
the ceiling. The point I am establishing is the retail price had jumped very 
considerably in Edmonton after the ceilings were taken off. Mr. Allen, a moment 
8g0, gave us figures on this hog-barley ratio and according to his figures, in 
September the ratio was 19-5. In October the ratio was 18-0 and that was the 
month when the ceilings on feed grain were taken off, and the ratio dropped to 
14-0 in December, and it stayed at 14-0. Would not that indicate, Mr. Allen, 
that the return to the farmer in that period of time was considerably less than 
in the months prior to the ceilings being taken off?—A. No. 

» Mtr. Harkness: No. 


__ The Vice-CHarrman: Do not break in on that, it is a question and the 
witness should answer it if he is able. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Perhaps I do not understand the ratio, but if it was 18-0 in October and 
it dropped to 14-0 in November, would it not indicate the farmer was getting 
considerably less by way of net return from his hogs, due to the fact that his 
barley was costing him so much more?—A. It would indicate he was getting less 
for barley but it would not necessarily indicate any change in hog prices. 

__ Q. No, but his net revenue, according to that chart, must be less in the light 
of the hog-barley ratio? —A. Not necessarily on hogs. 
1094424 
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Q. What does this hog-barley ratio mean? Perhaps I do not understand it. 
__A. It is a comparison of the ratio between the prices of feed and the prices of 
livestock. It does not deal specifically with the price of livestock. The price: 
of hogs may not have varied a cent during that time, but if the price of your feed 
erain varied it would change the ratio. 

Q. You say the fact that feed gram went up very considerably at that time 1 
would not necessarily mean that the net profit to the farmer went proportionately — 
down in the period—that is according to this chart?—A. It is a theoretical” 
question. It simply means that the farmer, supposing he had barley, could get_ 
more for the barley by selling it to the elevator, but it does not change the 
amount that he would get for it by feeding it to the hogs. He may have been 
getting the same price straight along for hogs. At the start of the period barley 
was, we will say, 75 cents; when the ceilings were taken off the barley shot away — 
up. If the farmer had taken the barley to the elevator he could have got 30 or 
35 or 40 cents more for it. 4 


By Mr. Johnston: 4 
Q. If he had fed that high priced barley to the hogs his return would have | 
been necessarily less?—A. Yes, if he had had to buy barley every week it would 


have cost him more. : | 
Q. It would not matter whether he had to buy it, if he had to feed it his” 


return on hog production would have been considerably less?—A. Yes. 

Mr. McCusstn: Barley was not high during all the period these hogs were 
fed. They might have been fed the high priced barley for only two or three weeks _ 
out of the five or six months and the rest of the time they were fed with barley 
at the previous price. 

Mr. Lesacr: Yes, and a lot of the hogs fed on the cheaper barley were sold 
at the higher prices. 7 

The Vicn-CuamrMan: They might have received a pail full of cheap barle ; 
and only two or three teaspoons full of dearer barley? 

Mr. McCussin: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: That situation applied to hogs slaughtered between October 
and January. . 

Mr. McCuspin: There was only a two months period during which the 
higher priced barley was fed but there were four or five months when the hogs 
were fed on the cheaper grain? ‘ 

Mr. Jounston: Yes, but the last period of feeding when you are finishing 
the hogs off is the most important period. If you have to finish them with 
high priced barley it is going to be very expensive. 

Mr. McCussrn: That is true, but to get the proper picture you must take 
the whole period and not just select a month or two where there are high prices. 

Mr. Jounsron: But you do not start feeding actually until you are in the 
finishing months. 

Mr. McCusprn: That is not true in Ontario. 

Mr. Jounston: It is true in Alberta. 

Mr. Lesace: Are we to understand— 

Mr. Fuemtnc: May I just suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you swear some 0 
these witnesses. 

“Mr. Lesace: Are we to understand from Mr, Tummon’s table— 

Mr. Fuemine: I thought it was a rule that we swore all witnesses? 


The Vicz-CHarrMan: There are too many interjections for me to hear wh 
Mr. Lesage is endeavouring to ask. an 
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Mr. Fuemine: He is giving some evidence. 
_Mr. Lesage: I am not giving evidence, I am asking questions. 


~The Vice-Cuamman: As well as I could understand it Mr. Lesage wanted 
ask a question of someone. 


_ Mr. Lesage: Do I understand Mr. Tummon’s figures—the table for Novem- 
_ ber 15 at page 6 of his brief—are not accurate? He says here that the feeding 
cost for the top quality is $3.40. 


~ Mr. McCussin: That is not right. 


Mr. Lesacu: It would not be correct? Would the average loss of $2.90 per 
hog be correct? 


: Mr. McCussin: No. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Are you asking Mr. McCubbin? 


7 

a Mr. Irvine: I do not think that should go in the record. A member of the 
“committee should not flatly say that the evidence is incorrect. 
od 


~ 


ae 


Mr. Tuarcuer: I am going to ask Mr. Irvine some questions. 


: Mr. Irvine: I do not think Mr. McCubbin should say that the evidence 
put in by Mr. Tummon is not correct. If he wants to infer that Mr. Tummon’s 
evidence is incorrect he should have done so before Mr. Tummon left. 


’ The Vicr-Cuammawn: It has always been understood that we do not swear 
witnesses who are also members of the committee. 

ae ae - ; 

: Mr. Tuatcuer: This is an important point.. 


et . 
¥ The Vicr-Cuarmman: Just wait a moment, please. There has been a good 


deal of this conversation in the last ten minutes which has not been referred to 
_ the witness. It has been a little interlude but there is a point, which I suggest 
_is right now, where we should continue with the questioning of the sworn witness. 


__ Mr. Mayuew: May I make a suggestion that in future Mr. Thatcher direct 
his question to Mr. Irvine, and I am sure he will get the kind of answers he 
desires. 

Mr. Harkness: I would like to ask a question or two of the witness? 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, and listen to me please? I have just 
finished stating that the interlude here had been long enough and Mr. Mayhew 
has violated my ruling, but I now suggest that we stop this funning and get on 
with the questioning of the witness. 


PY By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Mr. Allen, I was interested in your statement that you considered the 
present situation favourable as far as the hog producer is concerned. I would 
_Jike to ask you further whether you consider the position of the hog-barley ratio 
ds sufficiently favourable to increase the production of hogs in Alberta at the 
present time?—A. I think there is a margin of profit in Alberta at the present 
time that should encourage increased production. The whole thing turns on 
the grain price and the live-stock price in the next year—that is the increased 
_ production turns on the prospects of how long that condition is going to continue. 
The hog-barley ratio is not exactly a rule of thumb but it is an indication. I do 
not think the average farmer stops to figure out the hog-barley ratio but he 
goes more by the price which he can get at the elevator and the price which he 
can get through livestock. That is the way he measures, and he figures on the 
one hand what he will get from the elevator and on the other hand what he will 
get through livestock. The answer decides whether he will go into hog production. 
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Q. Leaving the hog-barley ratio out of it, would you consider the general 
situation is looked upon. sufficiently favourably by the farmers in Alberta that 
they are going to increase hog production?—A. Well I think it is favourable 
except for one thing. 

Q. What was that? 

The Vice-CHamrMAN: He says he thinks it is favourable except for one — 
thing. 

The Witness: I mention in the brief there has been some suggestion that — 
we may not be able to continue exporting to Great Britain the large quantities _ 
of bacon that we were led to believe a year ago that we might export. Exchange — 
conditions might make it impossible. I mention that suggestion because it has — 
been in the press recently. As a matter of fact in the Globe and Mail last night — 
there was an article pointing out that Great Britain was looking for other sources” 
of bacon in order to reduce her dollar spending and the writer of the article asks 
the question whether the Canadian hog man is going to have access to the British _ . 
market in the future as he has in the past. 


Mr. Jounston: You refer to that on page 5 of your brief? 
The Wirnsss: Yes. 


Mr. JoHnston: Where you say “it may be that in some instances retail — 
meat prices may have become unreasonably high, but there is no evidence that — 
the producer of livestock at any time received a price for his product equal to — 
the price that he could have got for it on the S0- -called world market and ab 3 
prices which were being offered in other countries.” 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: No, that is a different point. 

Mr. Jounstron: It would have the effect, as Mr. Harkness pointed out, thats 
unless a suitable market for the hog producer is found he will not have an | 
incentive to increase his breeding stock. 4 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: I am not questioning that statement but you prefaced — 
your question by saying something to the effect that there is a possibility of © 
losing the English market, which possibility had been dealt with in the brief. 
I believe the witness agreed with you, but you then read something which did 
not have proper reference to the subject under discussion. q 

Mr. JouHnston: He said that was one instance. : 

The Vick-CHatrRMAN: He said that was the only instance of what might be ~ 
called a cloud upon the horizon of the hog producer and, as I understood the — 
witness, he said things looked favourable for increased hog production were it _ 
not for this one fear that the U.K. may get her bacon somewhere else. Am I not sy 
interpreting your evidence correctly in making that statement, Mr. Allen? 

The Wrirness: That is correct. 


The Vick-CuHairMaANn: I am only drawing to your attention, Mr. Johnston, 
that you are reading from the wrong place. 


Mr. Jounston: I did not read particularly the part referring to the Butters : 
contracts, but I did read the part referring to other contracts. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Mr. Allen, I may say that I have 56 bred sows at the moment and thea ¥ 
opinion of my neighbours—the general impression I have received from them—_ 
is that they consider the price of hogs too low in relation to the price of grain 
at the present time to warrant them going back into hog production. I was 
wondering whether the same general attitude prevails in ‘the northern part. of 
the province from which you come?—A. In Alberta this last season there was 
an awful lot of damaged grain and the price the farmer is getting for his grain 
this year, especially in coarse grain areas, is not exactly reflected by the quota-_ 
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_ tion of grain ‘prices. There were very large quantities of tough and damp 
_ grain, low-grade grain, and the average farmer in northern and western Alberta 
is satisfied he can get much better prices through feeding hogs than by selling 
_ that type of grain to the elevator. I think that is a very important factor. 
_ I might say that deliveries in Alberta have been unexpectedly increased since 
_ December. The weekly deliveries have been up almost 50 per cent over the 
same week a year ago and that was a much bigger increase than anyone 
estimated. I think these increased deliveries were due, to a certain extent, to 
f the fact that there was a great deal of damaged feed grain in the country and 
__ also to the fact that the increase in the price of hogs which went into effect on 
the 1st of January had been forecast for some time previously, 

Q. It was the result of breeding when the relitionship between the price 
of hogs and the price of grain was considerably more favourable than it is at 
the moment?—A. Yes. 

Mr. McCupein: What is that again? 


The Vice-CHairMAN: The breeding occurred at a time when it appeared 


that the new pigs were going to be fed cheaper grain than in fact they turned 
~ out to be fed? 


Mr. McCussrn: No. 


The Vicr-CHarrMAN: That is what Mr. Harkness asked and that is al] 


we have at the moment. I do not think you should give evidence on that before 
the witness answers, 


Mr. Harkness: The witness answered and he said “ves”, 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. The reason for the unexpectedly high deliveries that were referred to 
is due to the fact that there had been a bringing into life of little pigs when 
it appeared they were going to be fed more cheaply?—A. The breeding season 
that resulted in the pigs marketed in January of this year occurred almost a 
year ago and at that time there was a distinct feeling that hog prices would 

_be increased and they were increased at that time to a certain degree. The 
price was not as high as it was after the ceiling went off later in the fall. 

Q. Do you say the breeding that brought these pigs into life in January 
occurred almost a year ago?—A. No, no, I am referring to the breeding that 

_ resulted in the deliveries in January. 
. Q. Oh, the deliveries in January ?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Harkness: Nine or ten months ago at least. 
The Vicn-CuarrmMan: Mr, Dyde tells me the period of gestation is three 
_ or four months? 

The Witness: Yes, and it takes six months to develop a pig. 

The Vice-CuHarrMAN: Nine months after the breeding, if everything works 
all right, the pigs would possibly be delivered to the market. 

Mr. Harkness: Ten months would be closer. é 

The Vice-CHatrMANn: The love life of a pig is very interesting. 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 
2 Q. Mr. Allen, have you any figures as to the proportion of the cost of 
_ producing a hog which is represented by feed?—A. No, I have not. 
Q. Mr. Tummon of the Ontario Hog Producers’ Association suggested 
approximately 70 per cent of the cost of a hog was represented by feeding. 
_ Do you think that would be approximately correct?—A. I would not care to 
make any comment. I read Mr. Tummon’s figures and the only comment I 
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have to make is that I have a similar table prepared by the Alberta Department 
of Agriculture and I notice Mr. Tummon’s estimates for feeding costs are higher . 
than those in the table prepared by the Alberta Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jounston: What would you say about labour costs? 

The Wirness: The Alberta labour costs are not made up in the same 
manner. I notice that the estimated costs of a weaner pig are the same as those 
given by Mr. Tummon but the feeding costs were estimated at a lower figure. 
Now I would imagine that the Alberta labour costs would be somewhat higher. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. Is it the same in the west, in your district, as it is in our district 
where everyone is scouring the country and hunting for little pigs, and the 
price sky-rockets?—A. What was that again? 

Q. In Alberta, in your district, is the same thing occurring as is occurring 
in western Ontario where everyone is scouring the country looking for little 
pigs to feed? Is the same thing occurring in your district?—-A. There is a 
fairly good sale for feeder pigs at the present time but I would not say there 
is a strong demand for them—not as there has been in the past. 

Q. You have never seen such strong demand in the province of Alberta? 

Mr. Fiemina: Is that a question? 

The Vice-CHAmmMan: Jt is a question for comment. 

The Witness: I would not say there is such a strong demand as you have 
indicated. 

Mr. Fiemine: It was a flat statement. 

The Vice-CuamrmaAn: It is quite a proper question. 

Mr. McCussiy: What prices are they paying for weaner pigs six, seven, cae 
eight weeks old? 

The Witness: Oh, I would say $8 to $10. 

Mr. Jonnston: What prices are they offering in Ontario? 

Mr. McCusszin: $10, $11 and $12, and you cannot get them. People are 
hunting all over for feeder pigs, coming for 70 or 80 or 90 miles looking for 
little pigs. 

Mr. Fremina: Is that a question? 

The Witness: In most areas in the west, there is not a demand for feeder 
pigs except in the areas close to the big marketing centres. Out in the country 
there is not much demand and there never has been a demand. The farmer 
is Inclined to raise his own pigs and not just to raise them for sale as feeders. 

The Vicn-CHarRMAN: The farmer expects to slaughter them himself. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. Allen, I would like to go to page 6 of your brief where you have 
made some very iuteresting suggestions. I think that probably there is little 
more that you can tell us which will be of help with regard to your first 
suggestion but, I would like to make sure. Is there anything you can add to 
what you have already said to guide us in the examination of your first 
suggestion?—A. The only comment which I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, — 
is this: when this consumers’ strike began to show up our Vancouver sales were ._ 
pinched off and we began to look around at the situation in Edmonton and 
Calgary. We found fa was not the same amount of consumer resistance in 
those cities and we do not see any great justification for a protest over the 
prices. Now you will notice, in that table on page 6— 
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Gs  Q. You are referring to exhibit No. 94?—A. I am using bacon because 
bacon seemed to have been given more publicity than anything else. The unit 
taken was usually sliced side bacon in half-pound packages. It seems to us 
that if the consumer insists on getting his bacon sliced and in half-pound 
packages he will have to pay for it. If the consumer had bought bacon by the 
‘side he could have bought it at practically wholesale prices in any of the large 
stores. There never was a time in Edmonton when you could not buy good 
bacon at very little over 60 cents, possibly 66 cents. 


j 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. You are referring to buying it by the side?—A. You could not buy it 
in half-pound packages, sliced and wrapped, for thet price. We rather felt 
_ that increase in price was possibly more the result of the extra costs in retailing 
- than the actual increase in the cost of the meat itself. 
y Q. The ordinary consumer could not buy bacon by the whole side because 
he would not have a proper place to keep it and therefore, of necessity, he was 
4 compelled to buy it in smaller quantities—A. If the ordinary consumer bought 
bacon by the side he would have to provide himself with a place for keeping 
_ it. If he did not have a place for keeping it he would lose a certain amount 
through spoiling, but if the consumer expects the retailer to more or less insure 
him against that loss and keep fresh meat for him, he has got to pay for that 
? service. This is on page 6. You refer to the very thing we are interested in 
_ there, the increase in the retail price of bacon. Might it not have been that 
there was too great; a quantity held in storage? Do you think all this individual 
- packaging and selling in half pound lots is necessary? I think it is now 
almost a demand because the consumer rather expects it because it simplifies 
his buying, and he is always assured of fresh first quality; that is important, 
particularly where he could not take care of it and look after it himself. 
Naturally, when he invites a service of that kind he has to be prepared to pay 
for it. 

Q. Do you think it would be to the advantage of the retailer, the housewife 
let us say, if people were a little more practical along this line?—A. I think 
so. However, I do not think the average consumer takes that into consideration; 
that the retailer supplies him with the assurance of fresh quality im a con- 
_ venient package; and that type of service is bound to cost him more and he 
F must pay for it. 


; By Mr. Dyde: . 

; Q. On the other hand, the storekeeper who retails a package of sliced 
bacon; all he has to do is to reach under the counter and hand it out to the 
E customer. He does not cut it very often. He just has the job of picking it 
__up, wrapping it and handing it to the customer. Isn’t that right?—A. That is 
; correct, but somebody has had to pay for the cost of wrapping and slicing, 
possibly taking off a slice off the outside of that bacon. 

_ Q. There is also another point which is perhaps a very minor one. I think 
we were talking about buying a side of bacon. You had reached that point, 
4 , 

» hadn’t you?—A. Yes. 

é Q. And when the customer buys a package, a half pound package of bacon 

_ the rind is removed, is it not?—A. Yes. 

A Q. So that in your quotation of prices you must make allowance for the 

fact that when the housewife buys a side of bacon she is always buying some 
of the rind which she does not buy in the package. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Does that rind amount to a pound in ten? 

The Witness: It would be less than that. 
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The Vice-CuHairMAN: What percentage would you say she would have to — 


allow for what would be non-edible on a side? 


The Wirness: I would not like to attempt an estimate on that. She would _ 
have the loss of the rind, of course; and if she kept in the house in the kitchen _ 


the ordinary way there would be a slight surface that has to be sliced off. 
That, together with the rind, would form an appreciable percentage of your 
total weight. 

Mr. JoHNston: You were suggesting a moment ago that it would pay the 
consumer to buy bacon by the side; how do you justify that statement if he 
is going to lose such a considerable ‘amount in taking off the rind and so on; 
how would you consider that as being preferable to buying it by the package? 

The Wirness: If the consumer had the facilities, if one had a frigidaire 
in which to keep it he would not have much loss; but if you simply put that 
piece of bacon in a cupboard at ordinary kitchen temperatures, there would 
always be a certain surface cut that would have to come off and would be 
lost, as compared to buying it in small packages fresh. 


By Mr. Merritt: 
Q. You referred to the Vancouver wholesale and retail prices, and I rather 
gathered from what you said that you thought the retail price, or the retail 
markup, has something to do with this increase. Now, this table on pork in 


Vancouver, on page 6, of exhibit 94, shows that the retail price was considerably — 


reduced at the time the wholesale price went up on bacon, and then on the 
last date, March 16, the retail price is less than that which was allowed under 
the ceiling prices?—A. I notice that. 

Q. You noticed that?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that actually the retailers are taking a loss following the increase 
in price of that last period?—A. I imagine that was largely to meet that. 
consumer resistance. 

Q. Yes. Consumer resistance, of course, was the best way of breaking 
down prices?—A. Yes. 

Mr. McCussin: Would you refer to page 6, of your brief, Mr. Allen, to 
paragraph 6, and enlarge on that for us? 


Mr. Dypr: Do you mind, Mr. McCubbin, if we go through his suggestions 


in the order they are, because I think they are fruitful suggestions, and we 


were dealing with No. 1. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: We haven’t got that far down yet. 


Mr. McCussin: I was wondering if perhaps we might not better clear that: 
up now. 


suggestions. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. I understand that the sole purpose of that suggestion in the last 
sentence of paragraph 1, is that you would assume that fact on certain retail 
costs incurred for convenience should be shown up very clearly. That is the 
only idea you had in that paragraph, was it not?—A. That was one of the 
main ideas. 

Q. Yes, and just that it would add appreciably to the cost of the consumer, 
that slicing, wrapping and so on; and you think that has been lost of sight 


of by the consumers a great deal: but as far as your suggestion goes, you are 


aS fe eens that there is anything improper about it in your opinion?— 
. No. 


Mr. Dype: We will do that after we have gone through the preceding 
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Mr. Dypve: Before you leave, do you know anything about or have you 


looked up any material with reference to the trend on the part of the public 
towards packages or away from packages; or, do you know anything about 


that? , 
The Witness: I do not know very much about it, but I would say it is 


toward it. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Toward more of this what you would call convenience 
selling? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: It is really service. 

Mr. McCvussin: The public are demanding the service; isn’t that the whole 
thing? : 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. If we have finished with suggestion No. 1, I would like to go on to 
your suggestion No. 2, with reference .to the moving of feed grain. Now, I know 
we are not actually examining into the commodities known as feed grains, but 
I would like you to comment on that, if you will, while we are at it. What 
is the present position with regard to the movement of feed grain from western 
Canada to eastern Canada?—A. Well, as I understand it, the buyer in eastern 
Canada is bonused, or gets a rebate from Fort William on; that is, he is buying 
the feed grain at the Winnipeg-Fort William price. In western Canada the 
feed producer, the farmer, is also growing grain; he is not exclusively a live- 
stock man, he probably sells a fair amount too. I think the western farmer 
watches the market and supports the idea of subsidies for feed grain just as 
strongly as the eastern feeder does. But what puzzles him though is the high 
cost of feed in Ontario. I notice that Mr. Tummon made a statement about 
the cost of feeds, and they were much higher than the Alberta Department of 
Agriculture estimates, which I have here. They put the cost of feed in Ontario— 

Mr. Jounston: Would you give us those? We would like to have them 
on the record at this point. 


Mr. Lesage: Mr. Tummon gave us a cost price of $3.40, on them. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Before you read that, would you just briefly tell us what it is, and 
how does it come that you have it?—A. This is a study of hog production costs 
and feed prices, comparing those costs and prices in Alberta with those in 
Ontario; and the prices are based on Edmonton, Alberta, and Guelph, Ontario. 

Q. Do you know who conducted the study?—A. A Mr. A. J. Charnedsky. 

Mr. Irvine: Surely the name is not Charnedsky in Alberta, is it? 

Mr. Lesace: It would be interesting to have those prices on the record, 
but I wonder whether Mr. Dyde should not examine it first to find out whether 
or not it would serve any useful purpose being read into the record at this time. 

Mr. Dyoe: I think he can give you the figures. 


The Vice-CuHairMANn: Mr. Johnston I think it was asked at the moment 
if those figures to which the witness referred could be spread in our record. 
The witness said, I have a certain study here which will give you certain 
information; and at that moment Mr. Johnston asked him if he would lay 
that study in front of us. That is how it happens that he is doing that at 
the moment. 


Mr. Lesace: Well, is it pertinent? 
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Mr. Dyoe: Yes. a 

The Wrrness: These feed prices are as of April 1, 1947, and Mr. Tummon ~ 
had one table that was comparatively close to that. I think it was within 
a month of it. 

Mr. Lesace: This is January 15, 1947? 

The Wrrness: I think they would be the same. 

Mr. Lusace: The ceiling was on at that time in both lnBeets 

The Wrrness: Yes, in both places. The prices that I quoted here are at 
Guelph, whole grain purchased and mixed, $2.09 a hundred—that is oats and 
barley mixture—as against $1.89 in Alberta at the same time. Now, I think 
Mr. Tummon’s figure was about $2.50, a hundred for the corresponding period. 

The Vicn-CuHairMAN: Your impression has been that it was tending to 
overstate? 

The Witness: I would not mean overstate, but I just wondered what these 
prices are based on in Ontario. I have talked to growers of livestock in Ontario 
and asked them what they could buy feed for, and invariably they quote prices 
much higher than we can get for that feed in Alberta, so I asked them where 
they got their feed, and they said, well we buy it from such and such a milling 
company, or such and such a feed company. 

Mr. TuatcHer: That would indicate that Mr. Tummons’s figures were not 
correct. 

The Witness: I am not questioning his figures at all. I am just wondering 
where he bought his feed. 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Tummon pointed out very carefully that eastern farmers 
are not buying in carload lots. Naturally the figures you are accustomed to 
using in the west would be for carload lots. Your figures would be based on 
that, would they not? 

The Wirness: Yes, they would be. 

Mr. Fieminc: You see, Mr. Tummon pointed out that difference, that 
the average farmer in the east was not buying in carload lots, he is buying 
broken down lots. 

The Witness: That is the point I was coming to. It has always seemed 
to me that the eastern farmers should be able to get hold of western feed 
grain much cheaper than he does, either in the way he buys it or in some 
‘other way. For instance, there is nothing to prevent one farmer or a couple 
of farmers in Ontario from buying a carload of barley from me today, for 
instance, at the market price in Alberta—which is around, on No. 1 feed 
barley, $1.16, Winnipeg—roughly, that would be about $1.13, or something like 
that in Edmonton. 

Mr. McCunzin: What would the freight be to Fort William? 

The Witness: That $1.16 is your Fort William price on feed barley. That 
is what you would have to pay fort it. 

Mr, Lesace: $1.16, for a hundred pounds? : 

The Wirnuss: Yes, $1.16, a bushel. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. What Mr. Fleming has said so absolutely correct, they buy in a ton or 
two ton lots; and he has difficulty in finding a place to get it. We will have 
to go into this later. We have no difficulty in buying carload lots of grain from 
you, but we would not be able to get a car. Some elevator company has got 
to get a rake-off—A. I think you are mistaken in that. 
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Q. I hope I am, but that has been our experience in Ontario.—A. Suppose 
you sent me an order for a carload of barley, I could ship that, without question. 

Q. That is the difficulty we are having in Ontario, we haven’t got the cars 
and we can’t get cars unless some of these grain companies have their finger 
in it.—A. I went into this question pretty thoroughly within the last month. 
I am connected with one of the grain companies, and I went to one of their 
superintendents and asked them what is to prevent an Ontario man sending 
me an order for a carload of barley, how was he going to do it—me selling to 
him at the agreed price. He says, there is nothing in the world to prevent him. 

' Q. I know there isn’t, but just try and do it. That is the difficulty weth 
which we are faced. 
: Mr. Winters: Go ahead and try anyway. 

; The Vice-CHArRMAN: We might promote a sale here. Have you got any 
barley at the moment? 
Mr. Mereirr: Have we the power of a Commodity Exchange, Mr. 

Chairman? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We do not need any power. 

Mr. McCusstn: I agree with what Mr. Allen said, and I think his statement 
about the Ontario farmer should be looked into very thoroughly. There should 
be some may that we can purchase from the people out in the west this grain 
without having to go through so many intermediary interested companies. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: When I was on the railroad it was always easy to 
get a car if you gave the switchman $5; because I have received it. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. If the Ontario farmer got barley from the west direct he would have to 
grind it himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has he the machinery with which to do that? Does that mean generally 
speaking that the Ontario farmer would need to buy new machinery?—A. Well, 
pretty nearly 75 per cent of farmers have a machine of some kind that will do 
the trick. Many of them are on power lines and they can get an electric 
motor which will operate the grinder. There is always something around he 
can use for the purpose. You take with us out west, we always have a lot of 
machinery available, and it is never very difficult to arrange to grind the feed 
as we need it. With the western farmer, in 95 cases out of 100, he grinds all 
his own grain and mixes his own feed. They all have enough power equipment 
and so on to do that kind of work. That is what they do, and they make 
considerable saving in the cost of their feed that way. 

Mr. Lesacn: There is one question which has been troubling me. Before 
the subsidies were taken off, decontrols, did the farmers in Alberta who were at 
the same time producing their own grain get a subsidy for the grain they fed 
to their own hogs? 

The Wirness: The men who grew his own grain did not. 


The Vice-CuatrMAN: Did they generally find any way of getting around 
that; I mean is it not possible to get around it, let us say by the farmer selling 
his own grain then buying from a neighbour, or something like that? 

The Witness: I would not say it was general. The government checked 
up pretty closely on them and I know there have been quite a few prosecutions. 
I would not say it was general. 

Mr. LesacE: So the removal of the subsidies as far as this type of hog is 
concerned—I am talking about the removal of the subsidy, not the ceiling,— 
would not have any effect? 

The Wrrness: Not for the man who grew his own grain. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: That might be one of the reasons why your evidence 
would lead to a little different conclusion than the evidence given by Mr. 
Tummon, wouldn’t it? 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Yes, but while it would apply in your end of the 
business it would not apply in business of farmers of the type about which 
Mr. Tummon was speaking. Would that be right? 

The Wirness: Yes, that would be right. 

The Vick-CHaiRMAN: And with respect to the feed situation, it would be 
better in Alberta than it would be in Ontario? . 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McCussin: Do you feed much concentrates; as a matter of information? 
Are you in Alberta feeding concentrates, these high priced feeds they have to 
feed down here in Ontario? 

The Witness: We feed concentrate, but I imagine not to as great an extent 
as they do in Ontario. There is very little skim milk available in Alberta and . 
most of the hog men use concentrates. 

Mr. Dypr: To come now to your next suggestion, do you wish to elaborate 
on your suggestion No. 3, in any way? You say, we should enquire into the 
possibility of easing the farm labour situation. Have you any concrete sug- 
gestions for the committee? 

The Wirness: Well, it is practically impossible in the west to get farm 
labour to look after livestock, and at the same time we have got a lot of these 
Europeans in our business. We have a number from Germany, and they are 
trying to bring their families over here. I spent one Sunday afternoon recently 
making out application forms to be sent to the Department of Immigration to 
enable a farmer to bring over eleven relatives—Poles in the American zone in 
Germany. Now, from what I have learned by my own experience and that of my 
neighbours I would say that these men are the idle type of farm labour, good 
farmers. My own opinion is that this type of labour is something we have got 
to have in western Canada if we are going to keep up production. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Have you been able to get many of them so far? 

The Wirness: Quite a number have come in but very few are coming now. 

Mr. Jonnston: What about the Germans? 

The Wirness: Most of these people that I have been talking about are 
displaced Poles. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: You are in favour of greater immigration? 

The Witness: Yes, I think we ought to have immigration to provide us 
with an adequate supply of farm labour. 

Mr. Pinarp: Have you any idea of the number of applications now in? 

._ The Wrrness: I would not know that. 

The Vicn-CuHairMAN: Have you heard of an organization called Cafarmas 
which is working on that kind of thing? Have you heard of them? That name 
is apparently a combination of the words Canadian Farm Aid Association, the 
syllables of the word going together to form the title I mentioned there, Cafarmas. 
I wondered if they were active in your part of the country too. They are aiming 
at just what you said. 

Mr. Prnarp: Where are they located? 

The Vicr-CuHairMAN: I happen to know something about this organization 
who are in Manitoba and I was interested in finding out whether they were 
carrying on their activities across western Canada. 

Mr. Dype: Is there anything you would like to add to your suggestion No. 4? . 
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The Wirnsss: Well, the increase in freight rates is going to hit livestock 
costs all right. It just means that much more out of the producers’ pocket. The 
only suggestion I have to make is this. The railways have always looked upon 


_ the movement of livestock in a kind of supercilious way; and that is the sort, 


the kind of nonsense they have in providing cars. I mean by that, we have an 
awfully hard time in getting service from the railways. For instance, last fall 
after the packing house strike the railways took their stock-cars for other 


_ purposes during the strike. You couldn’t blame them for doing that because 


there was no movement of livestock for about a month. The strike lasted six 
weeks. The railways took their stock-cars and I understand they used them for 
the movement of pulpwood, ties and so on, both in British Columbia and in 
eastern Canada. After the strike was over it was over a month before we could 
get any stock-cars in the district in which I live which is on the Northern 
Alberta Railway about 400 miles out of Edmonton. It was three months before 


_ we had normal stock-car service, three months after the end of the strike 


before we got normal stock-car service. The railway simply said, we will do the 
best we can for you, but they had moved the cars to other parts of Canada and 
could not get them back; so we took a beating over that in overweight hogs and 
cattle that should have gone to market before then. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. How was it in normal times?—A. In normal times the service was very 
good, except in this way, we have trouble very often in getting the number of 
cars we want, especially for the movement of hogs. There is a great advantage 
in the movement of hogs if you could have a deck in the car, particularly what 


_ we call a half-deck car which will enable you to load 35 per cent more hogs in 


acar. You can do that if there is a half-deck in them. Now, the railways will 
take no responsibility for half-decks whatever. If you want to put a half-deck 
in it is your own risk, and to put it in costs you from $25 to $30 on the average. 

Q. You mean a half-deck in the car?—A. Yes, and if you put it in your 
chances of recovering it or any of the material out of which you build that half- 


_ deck are practically nil. What I am getting at is this, the railways ought to 
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realize that if we use half-decks in cars they would be able to increase their 
efficiency by almost 50 per cent. 

Q. What is the objection to them?—A. I don’t know. They won’t take any 
responsibility. I know that some of the packing companies put decks in them- 


selves. They print their names across the end of the boards and trust to the 


goodwill of the dispatchers on the particular line on which these cars move that 
they will send them back to them. You see, you cannot always bring a car back. 

Q. You mean, the railway companies will not accept responsibility on what 
the car holds?—A. The railway companies will not accept any responsibility 
whatever for these decks. They say, if you want to put them in, all right go 


- ahead, but they will not pay you anything for it and they won’t guarantee that 


you will get that car back so you can use it over again. It has always seemed 
to me that if the railways want to economize on their rolling stock that by 


_ putting decks in these cars they could increase the carrying capacity of the car 


- at least 35 per cent and in that way a lot more livestock would be moved in the 
- same number of cars. 


Mr. Fremine: Don’t you think there must be some good reason for it, 
otherwise it is safe to assume that it would have been done before this? The 
reason probably is this, that if the railways used the cars in that way they could 
not be used for anything else except the movement of livestock. Without the 
decks these stock-cars can be used for the movement of any kind of livestock. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: These decks are removable. 
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Mr. Fieminc: There must be some objection to the use of cars for that 
purpose. I think we can assume that the management of the railway are not 
losing sight of any opportunities for efficient operation. 


The Wrrness: I do not know why they don’t do it, it would save a lot of 


extra cost in shipping. 

Mr. McCussin: Do you have that difficulty at competitive stations; have 
you any of those in the west? 

The Wirness: Not on this specific line, the line I am speaking of runs 
up into northern Alberta, the Northern Alberta Railway. There is no competi- 
tion on that line because it is operated jointly by the C.N. and the C.P. We get 
ears marked both C.N. and C.P. I do not think there is any difference, not what 
you would call competition, such as you might find at other points. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Are these decks removable with anything like the ease of a grain 
Sort A. No. 
Q. If they are in there they have to stay?-A. They would have to stay. 
Q. Then you would have to have on the railroad hog cars and cars for 
other livestock; would that be the answer?—A. Yes, I suppose that would be it. 


Q. If the railroads went in for a double-deck car it would mean that instead — 
of a new ear altogether they would only have to put a deck in one they have?— ~ 


A. Yes. What the stockman wants is what they call a half-deck car which would 
handle all hogs or half cattle and half hogs. 

Q. I see, a half-deck in only one end of the car?—A. In one end of the 
car, yes. 


Q. I see. Even that would mean they could never use it for normal ship- ~ 


ment of more than a half car of other livestock.—A. That is quite true. 


Q. Once they put a deck in there and divide that car, then they could. 


never move more than half a car of cattle? Is that right?—-A. That is right. 


Mr. Dyve: Is that correct? When you put a deck in at your own expense — 


and your hogs are moved from your shipping point to say Edmonton, or where- 
ever they are going; the railway does not keep that as a decked car from that 
time on? 

The Wirness: No. 

The Vicn-CHaAIRMAN: They just take it out. 


Mr. Fieminc: If the railway has to assume responsibility as a carrier for. 


the movement of hogs in two decks I fancy they are going to be interested in 
putting in something more than a demountable or temporary deck. 
The Witness: They have to be put in very solid. 


Mr. Fueminc: But it would be a different kind of deck from the kind you ~ 


would put in for a single trip. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
@. What effect do you think the increased freight rate will have on the 


production of hogs in the west?—A. Well, at the present time, I do not think © 


it will have very much increase, but if the price went down rapidly, more than 
the increase in the current price, the increase on livestock would tend to work 
against. livestock in favour of grain. 


Q. Therefore, there would be a lessening of hog production?—A. It wo 


tend that way. 
Q. Because of the increase in freight rates?—A. Yes. 


Mr. McCvussin: That is true if the prices had stayed the way they were. 


The Wrrness: I do not think so—not prices at the present level. 
Mr. THatcuer: Are you going to adjourn? 
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_ Mr. Jounston: Have you any hopes for a long-range policy in which 
prices will stay the way they are? 


The Wirness: We have a lot of hopes. 
The Vice-CuamrMan: Gentlemen, would you say we were through with 
Mr. Allen? 
Mr. Dyvr: No, I think there are a few more questions. 
The Vicr-CHAirMAN: We will adjourn until 4.00 p.m. 
The meeting adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
— April 20, 1948. 


; The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. | 
The Vicr-CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, there is a quorum. 


Mr. Dype: Before we complete the evidence of Mr. Allen I should just 
like to inform the committee that we have put in motion inquiries which will give 
us at least some of the information requested this morning. Mr. Allen telephoned 

Edmonton between this morning’s session and this afternoon but unfortunately 

the man in Edmonton who can give the information required is out of town. 
That man will be back tomorrow and Mr. Allen tells me that as he is leaving 
_ Ottawa tonight, arriving in Edmonton tomorrow, he will get the information 
and supply it to the committee as soon as possible. 


; The Vicb-CHatrMaNn: I have been away since Friday and consequently I do 
not know. I did speak to the chairman with regard to a steering committee 
meeting but I do not know whether there was a meeting held. 

Mr. Irvine: No. 

The Vice-CHarrMan: Mr. Irvine tells me there has not been a meeting. 

Mr. TuHatcHer: Could you call a steering committee meeting? Probably 
‘Mr. Martin is so busy he has not had the time, but I would like some decision 
on the matter. 

The Vicre-CuairMAN: I myself think that the steering committee should 
meet soon and I will take steps to see that it does meet. 

Mr. Irvine: I heard Mr. Martin say he expected a steering committee meet- 
ing to take place today or tonight. : 

The Vice-CHamrMANn: Mr. Martin must have been thinking out loud because 
no notice has gone out and he has not said anything to me about it. Since I am 
in the chair at the moment I will follow the matter up and make arrangements 
for the calling of a steering committee meeting. 
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t Hugh W. Allen, President of the Alberta Live Stock Co-operative 
_ Limited, Edmonton, Alberta, and Director of the United Grain Growers’ 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, recalled: 

> Mr. Dype: Mr. Allen, would you turn to the last page of your brief and 
‘suggestion No. 5? 

The Vick-CHaIRMAN: There is a little too much noise both at the table and 
arther back. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. You refer in that clause to the bating practices of the i PE industry. — 


Would you elaborate ‘on your suggestion for the benefit of the members of the 
committee, and tell us what is means?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, particularly — 
the co-operative associations in Alberta have objected to the variation — 


in prices in the different areas.of the same province. I am not referring — 
to variation caused by distance but I mean variations in price in ~ 
different areas which would be approximately the same distances from the packing 


centres. As I understand it, those variations exist because of competition 
between the packers for volume and in certain areas, which they call competitive 
areas, they will pay higher prices than they will pay in other areas. I am not 
suggesting the variations in price are serious as they run from 50 to 75 cents a 
hundredweight but, after all, we sell a standard product. The western farmer 


objected very strenuously in the old days to the variations in the price of wheat — 
and we got the Canada Grain Act put into effect whereby a bushel of wheat — 
sells at the same price all over Canada, allowing for freight differential. We 
believe that hogs, which are now graded pretty accurately, should be on the — 
same basis and there is no reason for the variation which exists at the present — 
time. We have taken this matter up with the packers on a number of occasions — 


and I think most of them will admit it is just a practice that has grown up; 


they were more or less forced into the practice but they cannot really justify it. 


They have never offered an argument that would justify the variations to my — 


way of thinking. When the Ontario Hog Marketing Act came into effect, 
we in Alberta watched it very closely. I believe there was a provision in that act 
that a negotiating committee could do something along these lines, that is setting 
a standard price for various grades, but I understand that it has never been 
attempted under the act. As I say, I am not suggesting that the variations have 
seriously affected the cost to the consumer, but they have upset the industry 
a great deal and I think it would be of benefit if standard prices for live stock 
were established within the various grades on a fair and equitable basis. I do 
not think it would hurt the packers and it would certainly encourage the producer. 


Q. Are there any other questions on that suject? 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. I wonder if there would be any way of knowing to what extent a price 
lower than what you might call the daily market price is paid? Have you any 
way of estimating that?—A. I am not sure that I get the point of your question. 


@. There are some areas, Mr. Allen, in which you say the price gets © 
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lowered by reason of this competition and I was wondering whether there would — 


be any way of finding out how much is bought at the lower price?—A. No, 
Mr. Chairman, it is actually a higher price. As I understand it, and I think 
it was mentioned in a previous brief, the meat board sets what you might call 
the floor and the price below which, in the different packing centres, the packer 
does not go. It is a basic price in Toronto, Winnipeg, and Edmonton, and 
that is the price which anyone gets for hogs delivered at the plant. I am 
now speaking of Alberta where there is the basic price at the Edmonton 
plant, but the packer goes out in the country and pays 50 to 75 cents a hundred- 


weight in certain areas for the same stock. Perhaps they will pay $27 a 
hundred in Edmonton, but in another area they may pay $27.50 and in still 


another area they will pay $27.75. Those areas are what the packers call 
competitive areas. The packers are seeking volume but it upsets the industry. 
There is no justification for the variation beyond the fact that it may get a 


few head more stock into a certain packing plant, but the other packers — 


come right back and offset that increase. 
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- Q. Just a second there, would your desire be to prevent an area from 
getting the additional money, or would you desire to raise all other areas up 
to that level?—A. If you are basing your price on the British contract surely 
you must realize pork is worth so much a hundred. Why should a hog from 
one town be worth $27 a hundredweight but you go to the next railway point — 

-and the hog there is worth $27.50. There is no reason for the variation. 

Q. No, but if the buyer wants to pay should he be prevented? Is it your 

_ idea that he should not be allowed to pay a bonus?—A. If the bonus was 

_ available to everyone there would be no objection. If the packer went into 

the open market and bought at the highest price there would be no objection, 

If the different packing companies actually bid on the hogs, and if they were 

sold to the highest bidder no one could have any objection, but the packers 

actually outline certain areas in which higher prices are paid. 

_ Mr. McCussin: Is there not some difference in the freight charges? 
The Wirness: I am speaking of variations outside of the freight charges. 
Mr. Pinarp: What would be their reason for so doing? 

_” The Wrrnzss: They claim that a packing company must have a certain 

volume to keep the plant going and occasionally they do not receive that 

volume. They are then forced to go out and get additional volume to keep 
the plant busy. They go to certain areas—generally where there are two 
lines of railway and the stock may be shipped to Winnipeg or Toronto or to 

Vancouver. A price in such an area is generally higher, but right around the 

yacking centre where the bulk of the stock is sold the price is invariably lower. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Allen would you go to your sixth suggestion. That is 

the suggestion with regard to the dominion government grading, and explain 

to the committee your view? 

: The Witness: That is a point we have taken up with the meat board 

before and it simply amounts to this. Under the present rail grading system 

live hogs are not sold in Edmonton for shipment to eastern Canada. In the 

. days when live grading was in effect Montreal buyers came to Edmonton 

-and bought carloads of hogs. Today they do not do that. There is not 
carload of bacon hogs moved out of Edmonton to Montreal or Toronto, 
regardless of the price prevailing in eastern Canada. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Would that be true of export hogs—hogs going to England? 

The Witness: I am speaking of 200 pound hogs, bacon hogs. This clause 

does not apply to sows or heavy hogs which are moved occasionally to eastern 

“Canada. However, buyers simply will not go to western Canada, Edmonton or 

Calgary, and attempt to buy hogs by the carload for movement to eastern 

anada even though they might be able to do so advantageously owing to the 

price existing in eastern Canada at the time. They do not do so because of the 
grading regulations. It is just not practical under the present way of making 
settlement to the producer to take a carload of hogs out of Edmonton, move it 
to Montreal, await the grading return back from Montreal, and then make your 
individual settlement with the producer as must be done now. Prices as they are 
how are determined pretty well by the U.K. contracts and the regulations do no 

‘serious harm, but, if we ever get back to the point where domestic prices set our 

narket price, it may be very serious. For instance a little over a year ago I was 

‘Mm Ontario and at that time the price in Ontario, owing to the domestic demand, 

“was away out of line with western prices. I have forgotten the spread but it was 

beyond the freight differential. Just at that time there was an increase in the 

British contract price—it was a small increase of 50 cents a hundred weight. In 

Edmonton we got an increase of 50 cents but in Ontario, owing to the level to 

10944—3} 
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which domestic prices had forced the price, instead of getting a price increase 
the week the raise came into effect, the price in Ontario dropped. I am just men- 
tioning that to show how prices eet out of line occasionally. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. There is not much you can do about that?—A. If we get back to the 
_ time when hog prices are determined by domestic demand in eastern Canada, it 
is going to be a serious thing for western Canada if we cannot freely move hogs 
into the eastern market. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Is that not a good thing? Are you suggesting that most of the western 
hogs are being processed in Alberta?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Do you want the people working in Alberta? I would think it would be 
better to have your hogs processed in the west than sending them down to 
Ontario?—A. Yes, but if your Ontario price gets out of line, say a dollar or two 
dollars a hundred, you cannot move hogs from the west into Ontario. I am 
suggesting the industry just cannot continue in the west with a price variation 
that great. 

. (At this point Mr. McCubbin assumed the chair) 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. The difficulty in your suggestion would be that you would have to brush. — 


‘aside the rail grading system for the time being?—A. I am not certain you would. 


J think some ether way could be found: I think it is important proper provision | 


be made to allow bacon hogs to be moved into eastern Canada. The time may 


came when it would be very important to the west to have access to that market. 


By Mr. H arkness: 
Q. What you suggest is an alternative grading method?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Could you give-us a practical example to illustrate what you mean? I 


do not think we are all clear on the point. ° 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. I think Mr. Irvine means, supposing you had a carload of hogs on your 
own farm 400 miles from Edmonton, at the present time, what you have told 


the committee is, it is not Possible or it is not practicable for you to ship them to 


Montreal. That is correct, is it not?—A. Yes. 
@. You gave us your reason and you might repeat it now?—A. Well, I woul 


not say one farmer ever ships a carload of hogs. What happens is that a carload — 


of hogs is owned by a dozen or twenty different farmers. Settlement has to be 
made to the individual farmer on the basis of the graded carcass after it has been 


butchered and hung up in the plant. That means the hogs coming to the plant — 
are processed and then, gradually, the settlement works back to the farmer who | 


shipped them. 


Under these regulations the delay is so great and there is so much confusion ; 


as well as the possibility of mistakes between eastern Canada and western 
Canada, the buyers have simply stopped buying in western Canada. Under the 
live grading regulations, the Montreal buyers were on the Edmonton market 


‘ 


3 


whenever they needed hogs. Today, they do not come there at all except for : 


4 


the over-weight hogs which do not come under these regulations. 
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gy M r. Pinard: 


Q. In so far as Montreal and Edmonton are concerned, what is the differ- 
ence in the regulations? What is the difference between the regulations prevail- 
ing in Edmonton and those prevailing in Montreal? You told us there was a 
difference in those regulations?—A. There is no difference in the regulations, it 
is just the distance and the time which must elapse before a settlement can be 
‘made to the owners which makes it impracticable to ship hogs that distance. 
By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I think your point is perfectly clear so far, but it is not clear to m 
_ yet what the real difficulty would be as to the price. What circumstances woul 
alter the situation adversely for the farmer in Alberta?—Well, if a Montreal 
buyer can come into the Edmonton market and buy a carload outright and 
settle for them in Edmonton, as he used to do under the live grading, that 
would eliminate the difficulty. It is in making the settlement that the difficulty 
arises. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. I cannot see how the west is not better off having these hogs processed 
in the west rather than shipping them to the east. Is it not more economical 
to process them in your own province?—A. Absolutely, I am only speaking of 
a time when prices in Ontario may be so much higher than the prices in 
the west, it will be desirable to ship hogs into eastern Canada on account of the 
price variation. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


@. Would not some packing houses in the west be able to transfer the 

: hogs to their packing plants in the east without an alteration in the price to any 
2 great extent? This would keep the price more or less uniform?—A. You see, 
no one can buy hogs outright alive at the present time. The settlement is made 


after the hog is processed. He still belongs to the producer until he is processed. 


_ By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Even though the hogs are shipped to Montreal?—A Yes. 


. 

By Mr. Irvine: 

‘4 Q. The only thing that could account for an increase in the price in Ontario 

a over that in Alberta, as I see it, would be a shortage of hogs in Ontario?— 
A. Your domestic market in Ontario forces the prices up higher than in the 
west. 

: Q. Then, supposing your hogs were processed in Alberta, say by Canada 

Packers, the settlement is then completed after they have been processed? 

_—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the matter with the packing house supplying the market fully | 
in Ontario so as to prevent the price from rising, with the hogs which have 
been supplied in Alberta?—A. That would work out all right for the individual 
companies, but very often these men from eastern Canada who wish to buy in 
western Canada have no connection in the west. They want to move live hogs 
~ into eastern Canada to butcher there. They have no western connection. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
‘ Q. Then, your association is against compulsory hog grading as it is at 
_ present?—A. No, I would not say that at all. We are just asking that some 
way be found to make it possible to ship live hogs into eastern Canada if the 


hhecessity ever arises. Under the present regulations, it is almost tupred 
to do it. 
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By The Acting Chawman: Pos 


Q. If that occurred, Mr. Allen, would not your best domestic market be | 


the west coast?—-A. Yes, but the west coast can only take a limited amount. 
Q. British ‘Columbia produces practically no hogs?—A. No. 
@. You would naturally think British Columbia would look to Alberta for 


its bacon?—A. It is our best market but, as I say, the amount British ~ 


Columbia can handle has, up until the present time, been limited. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. What is the amount which can be absorbed in the west, proportionately? 
—A. You would get a record of that in the weekly grading in British Columbia. 
I would not like to give it offhand. I mentioned this morning that we ship an 
average of 21 carloads a week to British Columbia. I imagine that, might, 
possibly, be half the total amount which is shipped, but the dominion record 
of hog grading would give you that information. 

Q. The rest goes to Ontario and Quebec, the other 21 carloads?—A. No, 
I said we shipped an average of about 21 carloads.a week to British Columbia. 
The rest of our stuff is practically all sold in Alberta or a little goes to Winnipeg 


and some to Saskatchewan plants. We do not move any bacon hogs to Ontario. — 


The Actinc CuarrMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Mr. Allen, in your table 1 and your chart, you show that in Alberta the 
production of hogs has dropped very drastically over the past several years. I 
notice that it is also true of the other western provinces, but it is not true in the 
east. From your evidence, I have not yet found any particular reason for that. 
Is there any reason why production has dropped so much in the west over the 
past several years?—A. I think it is accounted for by the increase in grain 
prices, 

Q. Grain prices were frozen for quite a while and that decrease has extended 
over three or four years; that might be partially true, lately?—A. Production 
dropped in 1946, and that was the first drastic fall. It dropped again in 1947 
but it is apparently going up this year. Grain prices, especially coarse grain 
prices, were higher in those years. 

Q. In my constituency, I have a great many people who write me claiming 


it is due to the income tax. Do you hear any complaints of that nature in 


Alberta? People consider it is so much work raising hogs, that with the income 
tax where it is, it does not pay them? . 
Mr. Fiemine: You hear those complaints in every province. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: I am asking Mr. Allen. 
Mr. Fiemine: I will give you that testimony. 


The Wirness: I have heard that objection to paying income tax from — 


practically every farmer. 


By Mr. Thatcher: : 
Q. Would that be one of the reasons why hog production has fallen off? 
Mr. Pinarp: You will always have income taxes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. But it does not seem to apply in Ontario?—A. As I say, you hear that : 


complaint from farm organizations, that the income tax has a detrimental effect 


on hog production. I never could figure out, myself, why it should be any 


more of a penalty to the hog man than to the wheat farmer. 
Q. It might have had an effect?—A. It might have had an effect. 


The Actinc CuairMan: Are there any other questions of this witness? 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

_  Q. This matter of the production of hogs, like everything else, I take it, 
is a matter of creating stable conditions under which it will be profitable for the 
‘producer to produce hogs?—A. That is it; if it is more profitable for him to 
produce wheat and coarse grains and take them to the elevator, he is going 
to do it rather than produce hogs. 

| Q. He wants a profit and he wants stability?—A. Yes. 

; The Actinc CuHatrMAN: Are there any other questions of this witness? 
_ Thank you, Mr. Allen. 


_ 4H. J. Hargrave, Assistant Superintendent, Dominion Experimental 
Station, Swift Current, Saskatchewan, called and sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. Hargrave, would you give the committee your full name?—A. Harry 


James Hargrave. 
e 
4 
: 


_ Q. Prior to that time, what was your address?—A. Dominion Range 
Experiment Station at Manyberries, Alberta. 

Q. How long were you there?—A. I was there from 1934, the spring of 
1934, up until last fall. 

Q. Are you a native of the west?—A. Yes, I was born at Medicine Hat, 
on a ranch just outside Medicine Hat. 

Q. Do your people still operate a ranch in Alberta?—A. Yes, sir, still 
in the business on the same ranch. 
~ Q. Would you explain, briefly, your work at Manyberries? Had that to 
_ do with cattle?-—A. Yes, I may say that my work at Manyberries, in connection 
vith the range experiment station there, consisted of working on the problems 
A 


~ 

Q. Your business address?—A. Swift Current, Saskatchewan. 

Q. How long have you been at Swift Current?—A. Since September, 1947. 
3 


with which the producer of range cattle and range sheep is confronted in this 
business, and the interests of the producer have been our chief concern in this 
i division of the work of the Dominion Experimental Farm Service. 
a Q. Have you continued in the same type of work since you went to Swift 
_ Current?—A. Yes, my work in Swift Current is now chiefly that of supervising 
the range livestock experimental work in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta: 
Q. I have asked you to produce a brief before the committee, Mr. Hargrave. 
I believe you are prepared to read it now, are you not?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. Would you please read it?—A. Yes. 


BRIEF ON THE COST OF BEEF PRODUCTION IN 


a 5 WESTERN CANADA 
¥ 
SUBMITTED TO THE SpeciAL COMMITTEE ON Prices, OF THE HOUSE oF CoMMONS, 
Re BY H. J. HarGrave, Asst. SUPERINTENDENT, DoMINION EXPERIMENTAL 
A STATION, Swirr CurRENT, Sask. 


+ Beef production in western Canada can be logically divided into two 
_ broad phases of the industry. These are: (1) the production of cattle on the 
farm and ranch, and (2) the fattening or finishing of cattle on the farm, 
feedlot or ranch. Due to.a combination of circumstances both controllable and 
therwise, operators in both of these major phases of the beef industry are today 
in the midst of critical times. High feed costs coupled with abnormal weather 


conditions have produced a situation which has not been paralleled since the 
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spring of 1920. These circumstances are responsable for an alarming increase 
in the cost of beef production which is of much concern to both producers 
and finishers of beef in view of present beef prices. 

The cost of beef cattle production on the ranch in western Canada will be 
first considered and this will be followed by consideration of the costs involved 
in finishing cattle for market. 


Cost of Production on Western Cattle Ranches 

During the period 1938 to 1941 the Economics Division in co-operation 
with the Experimental Farms Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
conducted an economic survey of 218 cattle ranches in western Canada. These 
ranches were located in the five main ranching areas including the shortgrass 
prairies of southern Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan, the Cypress Hills 
area within the shortgrass plains, the northern prairies in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, the Alberta foothills, the Kamloops-Nicola area and the Cariboo- 
Chileotin area in British Columbia. A detailed account of the financial 
operations on each of the 218 ranches was obtained for three consecutive years 
from 1988 to 1941. 

Over the three year period the average ranch carried 367 head of cattle 
and marketed 104 head each year. Cash operating expense per ranch 
averaged $3,280.00 per year. The following table mdicates the main items of 
this expense: 


: TABLE 1 

Oash Operating Hapenses 1938-41 Per cent 
STAN NOUT: pusicatrersetenars UNtoe nace ebawe ete ceva, ices ene ence $1,548.16 47.2 
Mease, and=-Daxesss. auc ake sone ELAR 577.60 17.0 
iP rinckovanigs eA Ut COSES) pe ietehs er che louse neue ences 255.84 7.8 
I NOCICLE ARS Se RATE SUAS Meso REM an he a ety cua els Pagel cree 403.44 LoS 
Repairs and Miscellaneous ............ 514.96 aS 7 

Mota lens eter ketene race ihe eras te ele aero $3,280.00 100.0 


Cash Operating Expense per head carried—$8.93 
Cash Operating Expense per head marketed—$31.54. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. That table 1, is on a per annum basis; is that the average for three 
years, or four?—A. That is the average for the three-year period; of course, 
it is the per annum average. 

Q. But it is a four-year period, is it not?—A. It is actually a three-year 
period. The survey started in 1938-39. 

Q. Oh, you have taken the fiscal years?—A. Yes. It was completed in 1941. 

Using the above breakdown of operating expenses and combining them 
with their respective increases in cost as indicated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and by other sources, the situation on the same average ranch in 
1948 is approximately as follows 


TABLE 2 

Per cent 

Cash Operating BO OSE, 194 Increase 
LD VE roi nepAw tind case tne 5 Optical ae Ah hea a $4,531.46 192.7 
Iyeasenandee Rares. tlc duwk ste ue eeeie 1,129.14 102.5: 
ATIC 2 AMC TUG COSDS maa cia pe aie: 344.87 34.8 
aero Rea LRA SOR EN A Cu Prim LIS ten 1,005.78 149.3 
Repairs and Miscellaneous .......... 903.74 75.5 


Ciash Operating Expense per head carried—$31.54 
Cash Operating Expense per head marketed—$76.11. 


ad 
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_ An over-all increase of 141-3 per cent is indicated in the above comparison 
of cost factors existing in 1938-41 and at the present time. This increase in 
_ the costs of ranching over the past ten years may appear rather large, but . 

a further examination of the individual cost factors indicates that the above 
picture is reasonably close to the facts. 

F Labour, the largest single item of cost, now requires a cash outlay of 
: nearly three times that prevailing in 1938. At that time ranch hands could be | 
hired for $20 to $30 per month and board. Now the rancher has to pay $80 
___ to $100 per month with board for the same kind of help. 

Rentals on grazing leases in some areas are now two to three times «1S 
much as they were 10 years ago and taxes on leased and deeded land have 
increased in like manner. In Alberta the combined tax and rental in the short- 
grass prairies on land that will carry one cow on 50 acres was 2c. per acre in 
1938. Today 5c. is the charge for the same acre. Land in the foothills that 
will carry one cow on 24 acres was available in 1938 at a total cost of 4c. per 
acre for lease and taxes. In 1948 this acre costs 114c. In Saskatchewan the 
lease on crown lands has not varied but taxation on such leased lands as well 
as on deeded lands has increased by approximately 100 per cent. Grazing 
rates per head for forest reserves, community pastures, ete., have also risen 
sharply over the past ten years. It is thus evident that an over-all increase of 

102-5 per cent for land charges is not far out of line. 

Increased costs for the operation of the automobile and truck appear to 
be conservative at 34-8 per cent over the past 10 years. 

In 1938 grain was worth approximately one cent per pound on the ranch. 
Today it costs 24e. per pound. Hay that was worth $10 per ton in 1938 now 
costs $20 to $25 per ton and in some cases has sold for as much as $65 per ton 
in recent weeks. Straw has increased to as much as $25 per ton in recent 
weeks owing to the pressure of demand. Thus an over-all increase in feed 
prices of 149-2 per cent (as shown by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
January, 1948) does not appear excessive. 

The maintenance and repair of fences is an important item of expense 
on a ranch. Fence posts which cost 12 to 15 cents in 1938 cannot be bought 

_ for less than 30 to 40 cents today. Machinery repairs, threshing expense, binder 
twine, and numerous miscellaneous items involved in the operation of a ranch 
have all advanced sharply over the years, indicating that a 75-5 per cent 
increase for these items may not be far out, 

The above cash operating costs of a ranch do not include depreciation and 
investment expenses. The average ranch operating 367 head of cattle had an 
average capital investment of approximately $35,000 in 1939. At present day 
values the capital involved in the same ranch would be approximately $75,000. 
At 5 per cent interest the investment expense would amount to $1,750.00 per 
ranch in 1938 and $3,750.00 per ranch in 1948. There would be a corresponding 
increase in depreciation which is of major importance in a ranching business 
and applies to items such as buildings, equipment, machinery, fences, bulls and 

_ lease contracts. 

Although it is not feasible to obtain up-to-date figures‘on all of the ranches 

_ Studied in the above survey, it has been possible to obtain statements showing 

operating expenses and inventories from four representative ranches situated 
in the shortgrass areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Accurate cost figures for 
the years 1939 and 1947 were obtained from auditors’ statements for each of 
the four ranches, and make an interesting comparison with those reviewed above. 

Although varying conditions on these ranches resulted in considerable variation 
_ in expenses, the general increase in operating costs between 1939 and 1947 is 
quite evident, and not far out of line with those listed in tables No. 1 and 2. 


To facilitate comparisons, the totals in the above tables are included in Table 3, 
which follows, 
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TABLE 3 


Actua. Cash Operatine Expenses ror 4 RANcHES—1939 AND 1947 


: , ; Ranch survey 
— Ranch A Raneh B Ranch C © Ranch D operating 
costs 


Year. | 1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1947 1938-41 | *1948 


Lotalzeattlesscenets a No. 653 676} 1,242 880 750 750 580 1,075 367 367 
Breeding cows........No. 240 210 500) 371 300 300 220 350 150 150 
Cattle marketed..... No. 170 153 875 300 210 210 155 440 104 104 


Cash operating expense. $ |5,286.32| 14, 234.14|S, 460.12) 13,000.00|7,065.36] 13, 219.66|5,595.74| 25, 802. 70|3, 280.0017, 914.99 


Gash operating expense 
per head operated . $ 8.10 21.06 6.89 14.77 9.42 17.63 9.65 24.00 8.93] 21.57 


Cash operating expense 
per head marketed... $ 31.10 93.03 22.56 43.33 33. 64 62:95 36.10 58.62 31,54 76.11 


* 1948 operating costs as indicated by price increases to date. 


A study of the above table shows a marked increase in the operating expenses 
for all ranches involved in this limited survey. Changes in cattle numbers, 
differences in numbers and ages of cattle marketed, and variations on the 
individual ranches from the standpoint of natural advantages and management 
practices are responsible for the varying costs which occur both within the 
ranches and between the four ranches. 

When the 1948 books for these four ranches are closed they will no 
doubt show up the effects of the long critical winter period that is not yet con- 
cluded in western Canada. Increased feed costs will be evident along with 
reduced inventories as a direct result of stock losses. Calving on the range 
commenced in early April in the midst of most unfavourable conditions. Owing 
to storms, snow-covered ranges and exhausted feed supplies, there has already 
been a heavy loss of newborn calves as well as older stock. These conditions 
serve to indicate a few of the risks and hazards involved in the ranching 
industry of western Canada—risks which in past years have foreed many ranch 
operators into bankruptcy. 


Costs of Finishing Cattle in Western Canada 
The 1947-48 cattle finishing season has been one of the most difficult seasons 
ever experienced by the cattle feeder who makes a business of buying feeder cattle 


in the fall of the year to fatten them. The majority of the feeders in the - 


irrigated districts of Alberta and in the mixed farming areas of the west made 
their plans and had their cattle purchased prior to the time of the removal of 
ceilings on feed prices—-October 22, 1947. Feed prices immediately doubled 
after this date with the result that a great many feeders were caught with insuffi- 
cient feed and forced to purchase feed at the increased prices or dispose of their 
cattle in an unfinished condition. The situation has been further complicated by 
the abnormal weather that has prevailed in western Canada since February 1. 
The demand for feed, especially roughages, has forced the prices up to absurd 
levels. 

An outline of the costs of feeding cattle in the 1947-48 season is shown in 
table 4, which details actual cattle finishing enterprises in commercial feed lots 
and on farms in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Figures used in this table have 
been supplied by the operators in each case. 
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TABLE 4 


Gans AND Freep Costs iy Actuat Carrie FEEDING ENTERPRISES—1947-48 


eaeaonamRmyaoenaeaeaeeeeeeoaoaaqqaananuooqqquooaoaoeeeeee eee esse ; 


; 2 Feeder Number........... A B C D E F G 

4 Nuniber days on'feed.... 0.05 r..6-. sees le: 112 105 105 160 106 139 210: 
: Initial weight per head............... lbs. 800 540 821 650 750 800 rave 000 
} Final weight per head................ Ibs. | 1,035 733 | 1,050} 1,000 908 | 1,015 1,523 
MURR tItt Otome dre ec Saal Atoren «it thar lbs. 235 193 205 350 158 215 593 
Mit tktood cost per head... +... 2. $ | 50.02] 46.43} 40.80| 70.00| 50.40| 65.08| 140.92 
} Feed cost per cwt. gain............... $ 21.75 | 24.06] 19.90! 20.00] 31.90] 30.27 26.81 
: MeOst Of SPAIN per CWh. sore is das coed: $ ve 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 
q Pritial vost por'owt. -....../. =: $ | 11.75] 12.00] 13.00! 12.00 11.00, 12.001 14.00 
‘- Final selling price per ewt............. $ 14.80 | 15.00] 14.50] 15.00} 14.25 | 15.50 16.50 
Profit or loss over feed cost per head.. $ 9.16 | —1.28 4.72 2.00 |} —3.51 | —3.81 | —28.92 
SURAT DIN 2 oui We kta eM ea sy $ 3.05 3.00 1.50 3.00 3.25 3.50 2.50 
ee eh 22 se ee Se eee | ACR ee 


Soe 
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The above table deals with the actual costs for feed only, as supplied to 
the cattle while in the feedlots. The additional costs in a feeding enterprise 
include labour, bedding, interest on invested capital, charges for overhead and 
depreciation on feedlot equipment as well as the costs incidental to purchasing 
and selling the cattle. No allowance has been made for death loss in the feedlot. 

The feed cost per ewt. gain varies from $19.90 to $31.90, and the actual 
selling price of the fattened cattle ranged from $14.25 to $16.50 per ewt. live 
weight. Purchase price of the feeder cattle ranged from a low of $11 per ewt. 
to a high of $14 per cwt. The margin represents the difference between the 
cost oi the feeder steer and the selling price of the same steer when it is sold 

after finishing, and varied from $1.50 to $3.50. Three of the operators show 
a small profit over feed costs while four show an actual loss. With the inclusion 
of the above mentioned charges in addition to actual feed costs it is quite evident 
that cattle feeders have operated at a loss in western Canada during the past 
feeding scason. 

; In normal times when there is a normal relationship between feed prices 
and livestock prices, the cost of producing 100 lbs. gain on market cattle closely 
approximates the price per 100 lbs. of fat steers. This situation pertained up 
until the removal of controls on feed last October; steers were selling up to 
15 cents per lb. and feed costs were just a little under this figure. With the 
removal of controls, grain prices doubled but there was no corresponding 
increase in beef prices. There has been some advance in beef prices since then, 

_ but it has not been sufficient to compensate for the rise in grain prices. 

The amount of feed required to produce a gain of 100 lbs. varies greatly 
depending upon the class of cattle fed, quality of feed and management. For 
_ yearling steers going into the feedlot at 700 lbs., the average feed requirement 
for 100 Ibs. gain would be approximately 500 lbs. grain and 500 lbs. roughage. 
At present prices of grain and hay this 100 Ibs. gain will cost nearly $20,— 
considerably more than it will now bring when the fat steer is sold. In order 
_to make a normal profit at present feed prices, the majority of the feeders in 
western Canada are of the opinion that they should receive $18 to $20 per cwt. 
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for well finished cattle. When all finishing costs are considered experienced — 
feeders estimate that the loss on their operations during the past season will - 
range all the way from $10 per head to an extreme of $50 per head for long-fed . 
steers. 

Cold stormy weather during the months of February, March and April 
have resulted in increased feed consumption and reduced gains in the feedlots, 
and these circumstances have also contributed to the losses experienced. 


CONCLUSION 


A glance at the history of beef cattle production in western Canada brings. | 
out several facts that are pertinent from the standpoint of the present status of 
the industry. During the period 1929 to 1939 beef producers went through 
one of the most difficult periods in the history of the industry. Depressed 
prices coupled with adverse climatic conditions resulted in heavy financial 
losses. At the end of this period the physical and financial assets of the beef 
producer were almost exhausted. ‘Ranch buildings and equipment were in a 
very poor state of repair and the average debt was at a record high level. 

Since 1940 conditions have improved very materially as a result of 
increased livestock prices and improved climatic conditions. However, during 
the war years taxation was such that adequate financial reserves could not 
be built up to repair all of the assets which fell into disrepair during the 1930's. 
Scarcity of labour and materials has been of great concern to the beef producer 
as he has not been able to take full advantage of his improved financial condi- 
tion. Reasonable profits have been made in the industry since 1940, but these 
profits have not been excessive in view of the conditions to which the industry 
was subjected immediately prior to World War II, and in view of the magnitudé 
of the risk that is involved in the business of producing beef. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. Hargrave, would you turn to the second page of your brief. I think 
you can tell the committee something more than you have done with regard to 
the other sources from which you obtained your estimate of cost. I know that 
you have taken certain steps, but I think you ought to outline to the committee 
what you have done in order to reach these estimated figures for 1948?—A. Well, 
in the case of the items of labour, truck and auto costs, feed, repairs and 
miscellaneous; that is, all the items with the exception of leases and taxes, I used 
figures taken from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of per cent 
increases for these items over 1939. Now, the base period used in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is 1935-1939. In this comparison, like the 192-7 per cent 
increase in labour, that represents the increase dated from 1939 up to 1947, or 
the end of 1947. Now, in the case of leases and taxes, they are a little more 
difficult to get at as the Bureau of Statistics had no figures which could be used 
to indicate how much leases and taxes the rancher has to pay have increased over 
the past number of years. However, I was able to contact the officials of the 
Department of Lands and Mines at Edmonton, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Regina, and from the advice received from them it appeared that a 
conservative estimate of the increase for land charges included in lands and 
taxes paid on both deeded land and leased land would be around 102-5 per cent. 

Q. Would you go a little further and explain the system of charging for 
~ lease land in Alberta?—-A. In Alberta, our lease lands in that province are now 
based on a sliding scale and the charge is according to, first of all the price of 
the product produced from the land and the carrying capacity of the land; and 
that policy is so fixed that when beef prices are high the stock man pays more 
money for the use of that grass and when beef prices drop he pays less money. 
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Land that would carry one cow on 24 acres naturally costs the stock man more 


money than land which would carry only one cow on 50 acres. And it is on that 
basis that the lease rental taxes are administered by the Department of Lands — 
and Mines in Alberta. I may say the same system is now being followed by 
the Department of Agriculture for crown lands within the province of Saskat- 
chewan; but the old system which prevailed prior to this time was the flat-rate 
system, and that found the producer in difficulties when years of low prices came 
along; and when years of good prices came along public opinion also got the 
producer into difficulties because the public at large thought the producer was 
getting the grass too cheap. , 
By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. On page 2 of your brief near the bottom of the page there is a reference 
to the increased cost of labour. We have had some suggestions, Mr. Hargrave, 
with reference to the need for farm labour in western Canada. Would you care 
to give the committee your view on that matter?—A. On ranches in western 
Canada the shortage of labour has been very very noticeable throughout the 
years since 1940, and the labour shortage is still quite evident throughout the 
ranching country. 

Q. Have you any suggestion as to how it might be improved?—A. Possibly 
one suggestion might be that the rancher be able to obtain more labour-saving 
equipment than he has been able to get so far. The mechanical devices which 
have been developed to reduce the hard work on a ranch have been quite 
numerous in recent years, but the trouble has been that many of those pieces of 
equipment are not available. The stockman has not been able to take advantage 
of the equipment. If the stockman could eliminate the necessity of hiring men 
of uncertain calibre to do the hay forking and so on, and there seem to be very 
few men who like to do that at the present time, it would put the stockman in a 
very different position. 

Mr. Irvine: May I ask a question? If $80 a month or $100 a month repre- 
sents an increase of 192 per cent in salary, how much was being paid before? 

Mr. Pinarp: The brief states that a worker was getting $20 a month. 

Mr. Harkness: Yes, $20. 

Mr. Irvine: I beg pardon? 

Mr. Harkness: The ranch worker was getting $20 a month in 1930. 

The Witness: There were lots of men hired around that time on ranches 
for less than $20 a month, but that is a rough figure. 

Mr. Irvine: How many men do you suppose it would take to run a ranch _ 
carrying the average number of head you have given here? 
Mr. Dyn: 367? 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Yes?—A. That would depend a lot on what the natural advantages of 
the ranch were. One ranch would possibly require twice the labour owing to 
the differences in set-up. 

Q. Could you guess at an average?—A. There are ranches of that size 
which can be run by one man with extra help at busy times of the year. 


Sometimes a ranch of that size takes half a dozen men. It is pretty hard to 


give a close figure. 
Q. Would three or four men the year round be sufficient to handle 300 head 


of cattle?—A. Three or four men would be more than sufficient. 
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Mr. Jounston: You could not afford to have three or four men for the 
whole year when you could not use them. You would want five or six men 
in feeding time and you would only want perhaps one man in the summertime. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

@. How would you pro rate it over the year?—A. The period in which 
you need most help is when you are putting up hay. That is the busiest time, 
and there are other periods such as branding time and when you are handling 
your shipping when you need additional help. 

Q. What I was getting at was the fact that the 192 per cent increase in 
labour, while no doubt accurate, would seem to give us a wrong impression. 
If you take the total amount paid for the labour on any ranch and relate it to 
the selling price of the animals handled it might not be as great a factor as 
this 192 per cent increase would seem to indicate. I would like to see that 
approach made to this problem because I doubt whether you will get very 
many men who will work for less than $80 a month.—A. No, they are scarce 
these days. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Have you given any consideration to the labour problem from the 
standpoint of immigration? One of the witnesses did suggest it might be a 
good thing to have more immigration?—A. One of the difficulties with men 
coming in under an immigration plan, as far as the ranch is concerned, is that 
they would take quite a lot of breaking in before they were of very much use 
to the rancher. There are a lot of jobs customarily done on a ranch which 
men such as those would not be able to do without quite a long apprenticeship. 

Q. Would you get them at a very much reduced salary?—A. That would 
depend, I imagine, upon the agreement under which they came, Probably they 
would be quite willing to come at a reduced salary. 

Q. I doubt if that would continue for very long. As soon as they are broken 
in they would want the same salaries as anyone else. 

Mr. Dyve: I think the view you have expressed is that labour-saving 
equipment is the solution. 

The Witness: Yes, I think most of our stockmen would prefer to take as 
full advantage as they could of labour-saving equipment in order to avoid the 
grief which they have to go through with the indifferent help that is now 
required to be used. The calibre of the range help during the last ten years 
has been none too good and it has certainly been a headache for the operators. 
If the stockman could reduce the number of those men he had to use and 
substitute up-to-date labour-saving devices it would help. It would help him 
in so far as haying operations and feeding operations are concerned. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. But it takes more experienced help to run the machinery, and the cost 
would be greater?—A.. Yes, but one experienced man, paid possibly twice as 
much as the average type of man, could accomplish a great deal more than 
three or four men. 

Q. You could not materially lower the cost of production then by way 
of new machinery?—A. Of course it would depend entirely upon the operation 
and the particular kind of business that the rancher has. I think there are a good 
many ranchers who could take full advantage of labour-saving equipment. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


to the committe later that it would help the situation in the westerner would 
_ refrain from branding in the present manner and that it would inerease the 
value of the hide, in addition to other advantages, if the change were made. 


_ out west I do not think there has been anything satisfactory yet devised for 

identifying his cattle other than a brand. I think most of the men out there 
are fully cognizant of the damage brands do to hides. but nevertheless these 
_ steers will climb through fences and get into the neighbours fields and there 
are still cases of theft out there. A brand is the only way of identifying an 
animal. ; 


(Mr. Maybank resumed the chair.) 


F By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Is there not some tendency to switch to jaw branding instead of side 


branding?—A. That is possible. "With a certain amount of persuasion some ~ 


of the men who have big brands across the ribs might have them changed to 
teed the thigh, the shoulder, or the jaw, so as not to injure a large amount 
of hide. 
Q. Do you think that has a material effect on the selling of the hides?— 
A. The rancher has yet to be convinced that he will get full value for the 
- increased worth of the hide. 
_- Q. Whether he brands on the jaw or not?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: What are hides worth on an average today? They were worth 
very little in 1930 and I wonder what they are worth now? 

The Wrrness: I would not care to express an Opinion on that, but I think 
roughly they are worth ten cents-a pound—that is for green hides, and I would 


4 
: 
. not be too sure of the figure. 
. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Would you turn to page 5 and the table which you have numbered 3. 

I understand those figures which you have taken are from audited statements? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And you probably are familiar with the ranch in each case?—A. Yes, 
I have been on all of those ranches and they are quite familiar to me. : 

Q. I was wondering whether you could explain why ranch A thad such 
an extraordinary high cash operating expense per head marketed, compared with 
the others?—A. I think possibly the situation on ranch A, in the winter of 1946, 

_ was materially different to the situation with respect to some of the other ranches 
involved, and the additional cost for feed entered into the high figure of $93.03. 
Q. Would you explain a little further?—A. Another reason for the increased 
} figure is that only 153 head were marketed in 1947 as compared to 170 head 

marketed in 1939. 
Q. He had more than double the cattle in 1947, yet he marketed fewer? 
 —A. Yes, that was no doubt due to the fact he was possibly selling more three- 
year-old steers than he sold three years ago. He has changed his age of marketing. 
Tha change would alter the number of stock sold. Perhaps, in addition, some 

local market situation enters into the picture because you will often find a man 
- changing his plans like that. Some stockmen will sell calves, some will sell 
Steers, some will sell yearlings, and some sell only two- and three-year-olds, 
Mr. Irvine: Did you say whether one of these ranches is in the Chilcotin 
area? 


ay -. Q. You referred a moment ago to branding and I think it might be con- .— 
venient to bring in a question upon which I think you have a view. The — 
- committee has not heard this yet, but I understand that it will be suggested 


Have you any view on that subject?—A. From the standpoint of the rancher - 
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The Wirness: No, as I mentioned in the brief, these four ranches are all in 
the short grass area in Alberta and Saskatchewan. You will notice ranch B 
had quite a significantly lower cash operating expense per head than any of 
the other ranches. The reason is that ranch B is possibly one of the most 
favourably situated ranches from the standpoint of natural facilities which 
help out the business of ranching. This man does not have to pay too 
much for hay, he does not have to feed too much, he does not have to bother 
with too much labour, and for that reason he is able to turn out a steer at. lower 
' cost than someone running the same number of cattle on another ranch which is 
more expensive to operate. 

Mr. Prnarp: Why would he reduce the number of cattle? 

The Wirness: In this particular case the man sold a lease of thirty thousand 
odd acres in the interval and retained an acreage only half the size. 


By Mr. Johnston: . 

Q. Generally speaking, and talking about leases, do the ranch people find 
it better to have the leases arranged on a sliding scale instead of on the set 
payment basis?—A. Yes, generally speaking, the stockmen are very much in 
favour of the sliding scale basis. Grass costs more money when the prices are 
high, but they realize they will not get into so much difficulty when the price 
goes in the opposite direction. 

Q. Over a long period of time it works to their advantage?—A. Yes, as it 
was previously, in drought years when a man had to liquidate a lot of cattle 
and did not have many to sell, the flat lease rate kept on and a lot of men ran . 
into difficulty with arrears. As we see this new system it will pretty well 
overcome the difficulty and a man will be able to afford grass in the lean years. 
In the old days there had to be many adjustments made in arrears. 

Mr. Dypr: If there are no more questions with respect to that page, Mr. 
Hargrave, would you turn to page 6. There is a small point to which I would 
like to refer. Down about two-thirds of the way on the page you say “the 
majority of the feeders in the irrigated districts of Alberta and in the mixed farm- 
ing areas of the west made their plans and had their cattle purchased prior to 
the time of the removal of the ceilng on beef prces—’ Now, what s the date 
on which a feeder usually acquires his stock for feeding purposes? When does 
he get his stock? 

The Witness: That date varies considerably but as a general rule feeder 
stocks start moving in August and the movement extends on through as late as 
November. A rancher likes to be rid of his feeder cattle before the first of 
November if he can possibly arrange it, because, if he holds them longer he is 
running the risk of encountering storms which will give him heavy losses in 
weights when he moves the cattle. For that reason I think most ranchers are 
anxious to get rid of their feeders before there is any danger of storm loss and 
consequent shrinking. Probably the average date would be around the first of 
October, but some dispose of their stock earlier and some a little later. 

Mr. Jounston: In carrying them over, especially this year, they were 
caught very badly? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Following that, what is the practice of the feeder in the west with 
respect to acquiring his cattle for feeding purpose? Does he, at the time of 
acquisition of the stock, make arrangements for feeding?—A. He does and 
he does not. There are some feeders who, before acquiring the cattle, no 
doubt have sufficient feed either on their own place or in sight to take care of 
their operations. Other feeders operate on a closer margin as far as feed is 
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concerned and figure on buying feed from month to month. Perhaps they 
ave not got the storage facilities to take care of their feed requirements. A 

man feeding 300 or 400 head of steers requires a lot of storage space to keep 
his own feed requirements. 1 

7 Q. Those individuals would be the ones who would be caught by the 

increased price of feed?—-A. Yes, they were affected more than those who had 

P their feed on hand or who were far-sighted enough to have arranged for it. 

r Q. Then, would you turn +9 page 7? 


By Mr. Thatcher: - 
Q. Before going on with page 7 I was interested somewhat in the point 
following the one which Mr. Dyde mentioned. I think the witness stated that 
the retail price and the wholesale price had gone up somewhat and he goes 
on “—October 22, 1947. Feed prices immediately doubled—” and I wonder 
if the witness would say whether the removal of ceilings proved of any benefit 
to the producer in the way of returns? Were your returns better after the 
ceilings were taken off, or were you better off because of the increased price 
of the product?—A. As I have pointed out I think there was no corresponding 
_ increase on the ceiling of beef. 
§ @. Our charts show beef went up a little bit, but not materially?—A. Yes. 
Q. In other words the fact the ceilings were taken off did not help as 

producers?—A. No, the producer was in a much worse situation, especially 
the feeder, immediately after the ceilings were removed, as a result of the 
increased cost of the feed which is the biggest part of the whole cost. 
; Q. You were in a worse position when ceilings were taken off than you 
were before, even though the price of meat had gone up a little bit2—A. As I 
have pointed out the increased beef price did not correspond with the increased 
‘price of oil cake, for instance, which is used very widely in finishing. The 
price of oil cake jumped from $41 a ton to $86 or $87 a ton and it levelled 
“off a little below that figure. That will give you an indication of how a 
‘man who was going to buy a carload of oil cake for feeding operations was 
‘situated. If he did not get it before the 1st of November he had to lay out 
just about twice as much as he had counted upon, and you can see how that 
would affect his operation. 


ra Mr. Tuatcner: If the consumer paid more for his meat, and if the 
producer did not get quite as much, who did benefit when the ceilings were 
taken off? 

The Witness: I do not think I would be prepared to s&y where the 
benefit could be spread around. 


: Mr. JoHnston: Somebody received it. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Am I fair in asking this question of you, Mr. Hargrave? The beef 
producer of western Canada certainly did not want to see the ceiling price 
j meats?—A. No, he did not want to see the ceiling price left on meats. 

Q. It was removed on the 22nd of October, 1947?—A. Yes. 

_ _Q. If he did not want to see the ceiling price left on meat, certainly he 
could not expect to see the ceiling price left on-grain?—A. No, that is possibly 
a logical comparison, in that he would not want to see one end of his business 
tied down to a ceiling but the other end free to go on and on. 
 Q. And he certainly was asking to have the ceiling removed, am I right?— 
A. I would not be able to say whether he was asking for the ceiling to be 
moved or not. The thing that worried him was the fact the removal came 
suddenly. 

Mr. THatcuer: That he did not benefit—? 
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By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. Is it not a fact the ceiling on meat remained, when the neteae on 
coarse grains was removed, due to the fact beef could not be exported to the 
United States and the price of beef was tied to the U.K. contracts? There was 
actually a ceiling left on beef prices?—A. There was actually .a floor—the 
price established at the U.K. contract level—but as far as the ceiling was 
concerned that varied up and down according to the domestic market. 

Q. The variation could only be very small, 1 cent or something like that. 

Mr. McCussin: No. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: Look at exhibit No. 94 and you will find it. 

Mr. Harkness: You will see the variation of the beef selling price was very 
slight, but what is it on exhibit 94? 

Mr. Tuatcuer: It is anywhere from 0 to 15 per cent, depending upon which 
piece of beef you pick. Those figures are with respect to Edmonton. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. You cannot pick out a piece of beef? I am talking about live cattle and 
not pieces of beef, and that is what we are talking about here-—A. In connection 
with the cattle feeding business I might just repeat a conversation I had with a 
feeder not long ago. He is quiet a large operator and he feeds 300 steers and he 
was talking business. He said in order to break even he was going to have to 
have $19.83 to pay all his overhead costs and so forth, and he was looking forward 
to losing about $15,000 on the deal, provided he cannot sell his fat steers for 
more than 16 cents a pound. Now he may have been a little optimistic when he 
bought the steers, and I think he had to compete with a packer buyer when 
he bought them. He likes to feed those steers for a long period and he sells the 
steers when they are around 1,500 pounds. That is his policy. He likes to 
look at them; and he has followed that policy for quite some years but~he 
anticipates quite a heavy loss in view of the present circumstances. 

Mr. Fiemine: You say the removal of the ceilings on beef prices on 
October 22 was badly timed? 

The Witness: I would not be prepared to say it was badly timed. I think 
regardless of when it came it would not have pleased everybody. 

Mr. Jounston: But it should have come more gradually, you think? I think 
you said a while ago the suddenness with which it came nen the feeders 
unprepared. 

The Witness: Yes, but regardless of the time of the removal of the beef 
ceilings and when it occurred, it would have caught somebody and somebody 
would have been pinched. There was feeding going on all around the country at 
almost all periods of the year. 

Mr. Fieminc: Could not a better time have been chosen? 

The Witness: I would not be prepared to state an opinion on that. There 
may have been factors involved about which most of us knew very little. 


By Mr. Harkness: 
Q. Is not the essential factor of the feed production situation what I said 
a few minutes ago more or less; the cost of his labour, feed and so on has gone up 
to a very great extent and the price of finished cattle cannot possibly go much 
higher than it is at the present time?—A. Of course, if he had no limit on the 
amount of money he could get for his finished cattle that would probably solve 
all his problems as far as the high cost of labour and feed is concerned. 
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_ Q. Yes. What I see as the trouble is that the top price he could get for 
uis product is really set by the contracu price with the United Kingdom. He 
an’t receive very much above that as long as we are producing more cattle in 
his country than we can eat ourselves.—A. It will rise a little above that. 

_ Q. A little, but not very much.—A. As far as the fluctuation of the market 
is concerned, there is only local demand. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: And the most he could get for his beef, at the present time 
is the price in the domestic market, and that is more or less fixed by the U.K. 
‘contract, is it not?. 

The Wirnegss: Yes, I think it is. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Well then, where would there be a premium put on them? 


: Mr. Harkness: Because if we had another place to sell our cattle, even 
‘though we consumed 90 per cent of it at home and could sell the other surplus 
10 per cent abroad, then the number of cattle would increase. In the final analysis, 
the price which our beef producer can get for his cattle is determined by the price 
that he can get for the surplus which is to be exported. 

Mr. Irvine: Has there been a surplus present on the market in Canada? 

4 Mr. Harkness: There has not been, because it has been taken up by the 
U .K. contract. 


F Mr. Irvine: Therefore, that would help to raise our prices. 


+ Mr. Harkness: It is the sale price which follows the United Kingdom 
contract. 

Mr. McCussrn: I do not think so. 

Mr. Harxnuss: Well, pretty well. 

_ Mr. McCussin: You watch the market. You take that as a floor. 

__ The Vice-Cuarrman: I am afraid Mr. Fleming will want to have Mr. 
Harkness and Mr. McCubbin sworn. 


* 


Mr. Fiemine: I may want to participate myself. 

_ The Vicn-CHairman: Do you want to be sworn too? 

_ Mr. Fiemine: I might want to give some evidence on the matter too. 
™ 

¢ By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Well, Hr. Hargraves, have you any other suggestions as to the way in 
hich the producer can improve his position; I mean, without increasing the price 
to the consumer? Is there any way in which the producer looking at himself can 
say I can help the present price from going higher?—A. Well, from the angle of 
the feeder it has occurred to me sometimes that the man who turns out these fin- 
ished steers could take greater advantage and save money for himself on these 
costs by finishing his steers as far as he possibly could on grass rather than 20 or 
- pounds of grain per day, and he probably in the long run could cut down his 

eed costs considerably, and his cost of production. However, there are not many 
eders who are situated in a condition that they are able to do so. It occurs to 
1e though that that might be one way they could cut down on production costs, 
by the greater use of grass. 
. Mr. JoHNstTon: Would not that also cut down on the net return, because 
the grain-finished steer is worth more than the grass-flnished steer? 
| The Wrirness: I think in the early stages of finishing and fattening a 
greater amount of grass might be used, and in the last short period a greater 
amount of grain, sir. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

-_Q. If you could cut down on the cost of feeding the steer is there any guar- 
ntee that the consumer would get the benefits of the cut?—A. I am hardly in a 

position'to say whether or not the consumer would get the benefit. 
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Q. You are not in a position ot say whether the price of beef is determined by 
the cost of production; is it?—A. Not altogether. There were a good many years 
when the cattle man produced beef at a cost which was far below the cost of 
production, and he had to hang on and hope for better times to come. . 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. He sold it below the cost of production. That is what you meant, wasn’t 
it?—A. Yes. 
Q. You happened to use the word “produce” twice. You didn’t mean to 
use that—A. I meant sell. 


Br. Mr. Merntt: 

Q. If the price of beef to the producer were reduced, what would happen? 
—A. The price of beef to the producer; or, do you mean the consumer? 

Q. No, the producer. Now the consumer is paying less and therefore the 
producer gets less—A. Oh, yes. That would no doubt in the long run hiave an 
influence on the producers’ operation over a period ‘but would have no drastic 
effect in one year. It would change his views as to what he would do from then 
on. If he was a feeder it would tend to discourage him and ultimately reduce 
the volume of beef produced. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. Do not a great majority of the ranchers use grass principally with 
a short period on grain?—I am talking about the ranchers, now, not the 
feed lot men.—A. The rancher primarily is a producer of feeder cattle. There are 
some ranchers who along with producing feeder cattle also finish cattle as they 
have feed or grain or can get it to do it, but most of them are in the business of 
producing feeders or producing grass-fed steers which may go direct to the packing 
plant. There are not a very large percentage of ranchers I do not imagine 
who make it a practice of finishing their own cattle because the country in which 
they operate is not the kind of country that you can depend upon growing a 
good crop of grain or feed of the type required to finish cattle. 

Q. Well, then, the rancher is the man to whom the buyer from eastern 
Canada wants to stock his feedlot goes to get his feeder cattle. He isa man from 
whom the feeder steers are bought and shipped down here to eastern Canada; 
isn’t that right?—A. Yes. He raises them and turns them over to the feeders. He 
does not as a rule finish them himself. They are sold to eastern buyers for feeding 
and finishing. 

Mr. McCussin: That is what I mean, it is usually their place to sell them. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. At the top of page 9, you say, the majority of feeders of western Canada 
are of the opinion that they should receive $18 to $20 per hundredweight for 
well finished cattle. Dio you think there is any possibility of their receiving 
that under the present set-up?—A. I am really not prepared to express much of 
an opinion on that, except that there was an increase in the market about a week 
ago and if it keeps on going up it might reach that; but there are a lot of 
factors involved. The feeders no doubt would like to see it up to that level. 

Mr. McCussin: Wasn’t the market $18.90? 

Mr. Harkness: That would not be $18 to the rancher. Well, you really — 
have no opinion as to the possibility of that $18.90 a hundredweight being | 
reached? 
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‘ The Wrrness: I would not be able to say whether it would or would not be 
reached, sir. ; 

‘ Q. In the event of it not reaching that point—what do you think would be 
the effect as far as feeding cattle this coming year is concerned would be in 
that event?—A. Well, in past years as a general rule when the feeder comes to 

_ a season which has ended with a serious loss that sometimes has a tendency to 

discourage him the following year; and that in turn works a hardship on the 

; rancher who has feeder cattle to dispose of. If the feeder has taken too much 
_ of a beating he does not want to go into feeding the following year and when 

he holds back that leaves the rancher with a lot of feeder cattle which probably 

he is not prepared to take care of, and that in turn may reduce the number 
which would be available the following year and the result is that there is not 
quite as good a demand as there normally might be. 

> Q. Without a change in conditions then, by which I mean a change in the 

_ general policy involved which sets the price that the producer can get for his 

- cattle, you would anticipate a decrease in production in western Canada in the 

_ next year or so?—A. It would also depend on the conditions of the market and 

_ the availability of feed; there are a lot of factors involved in it. 

4 Q. I said, without a change in the conditions taking place you anticipate a 
decrease in the number of feeder cattle?—-A. It would be possible there would be 
a reduction. 

Q. On page 1, you mention the very bad climatic conditions we have had 
in the west this spring. Have you any estimate as to what the loss in calf 
droppings has been or is likely to be?—A. It is very difficult to make an estimate 
which would be at all accurate, but in conversations with producers in recent 
weeks there certainly is no doubt there have been considerable losses. How great 
they will be nobody can say at the moment. But just take one case. I know 
of a man who lost 400 sheep overnight in a blizzard just recently, since the 
Ist of February. And it is losses like that that a rancher has to be prepared to 
take in his business. Back in 1938, within 10 miles of our office at the range 
experimental station down at Manyberries there were 750 head of beef cattle in 
that country killed just in 24 hours because of a blizzard. That is the sort of 
_ thing you are up against in the ranching business and that gives you an indication 

of the extreme risk that is involved, and the importance of a firm prospect to 
encourage a man to stay with it. 
Q. You would not care to hazard an opinion as to what the percentage of 

- loss or the percentage of reduction would be as a result of conditions such as 

_ we have had this last spring?—-A. No, I would not have any comment to make 
on that. 

4 Q. It will have a material effect on decreasing production?—A. The loss of 

a bunch of cows like that will materially affect his operations. It is going to 

reduce the number of two-year old steers he will have to sell in two years from 
now. Losing 50 or 100 cows means the loss of a good many two-year old steers 
that you cannot replace right offhand, and it means that there is going to be a 

_ change in the next two years. 

’ The Vicre-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Hargraves. 

: Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, my plan was to call witnesses who in fact are 

here. However, there is a gentleman present who is a rancher of southern 

Alberta and Mr. Harkness advised me at lunch time that he was prepared 
to give evidence and it is felt that he might have something useful to offer 

to the committee. I refer to Mr. George Ross of the Lethbridge area. I would 
be glad to have Mr. Ross ‘although I have not had an opportunity of preparing 
anything with him, or I think of giving him any idea of what we are interested 

in, or in helping him in the preparation of a brief. But he is here and available 
if the committee would like to have him appear before them, 
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The Vicr-Cuamman: Gentlemen, we have some difficulty sometimes about 
witnesses without counsel dealing with them first. Probably I think it would 
be just as well to call Mr. Ross tomorrow, or after counsel has had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with him. 

Mr. Dype: I do not think it would take long. 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: It.was not a question of time. I just wondered 
if it is not better to have witness in touch with counsel first, Mr. Dyde. 

Mr. Harxness: I do not know whether Mr. Ross will be available tomorrow 
morning or not. I think possibly he has another appointment; so I would 
move that he be called now. “ 

The Vice-CuHairMAN: Will we have enough time in the 15 minutes which 
remain? 

Mr. Harkness: We could make a start anyway. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: If he is not going to be available there would not 
appear to be much use in making a start. 

Mr. Harxness: I think it would be useful to have his evidence. We might 
call him now and see how: far we could get. 

The Vicz-CHairMaAn: I am not suggesting that it would not be desirable 
to have Mr. Ross’ evidence. That is not the point. I was recommending only 
this. I am not in a position to make a motion on the matter. I was only 
recommending that as a rule it is well to have counsel in touch with a witness 
first and do such preparatory work as would be helpful to the committee. 
We have found that to our advantage and it has been discussed some two 
or three times in committee. And, of course, if Mr. Ross were not going to 


be available tomorrow, that would be better. But you have just remarked that 


we might make a start tonight. Well, if you would only be intending to make 
a start tonight and he is not going to be available tomorrow then you would 
be in the position of not having him available then. 

Mr. Harkness: I would suggest instead of arguing about it that we call 
Mr. Ross and find out when he would be available. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Is Mr. Ross present? 


Mr. Ross: Yes. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Mr. Ross, would you be available to give evidence 
tomorrow? 

Mr. Ross: Not tomorrow morning. 

The Vicr-CHairMan: You would not be available tomorrow morning, 
would you be in the afternoon? 

Mr. Ross: Yes. 


The Vicz-CHAIRMAN: You would be available then. Would it be agreeable 


if we were to take Mr. Ross—you might make a start with Mr. Ross in the 
meantime. 
Mr. Dypre: Now, Mr. Chairman, I could, yes. I would not like to do this. 


The next witness is an important witness and I would not like to put him, 


the next planned witness, on the stand and then have him interrupted by 
Mr. Ross. I think that would be unfortunate. 

The Vice-CHairMan: Well, that would only mean adjourning ten minutes 
early to overcome that. 


Mr. Jounston: I think we should adjourn now and meet tomorrow at 


4 o’clock starting with Mr. Ross. 
The Vice-Cuairman: Is that agreeable? - 


Mr. Harkness: I do not see any reason why we cannot go ahead right now. 
4 
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_ Mr. Fiemine: We have another 15 minutes. I think this witness is ready 
to go ahead. I think his evidence is pretty well organized. We could start 
him anyway and then proceed from there on. 
q The Vicr-CHarrMAN: I do not know why you say that. 
i Mr. Fiemine: I don’t know. I am trying to find out. I do not know 
Mr. Ross. 
: The Vick-CuHarRMAN: It has been our understanding right along that 
4 


a 


counsel would conduct the inquiry. I should think any motion you make is 
acceptable, but surely the general plan of counsel in examining witnesses first 
-is to be desired. We have said that before. We have proceeded along that 
line. It does not make any difference to me personally. That is the way 
I thought the committee wanted to proceed. 


Mr. Jounston: You have a motion before you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harkness has moved that he be called now. 
There was no seconder, but I do not presume we need one for that motion. 
The motion is that Mr. Ross be called now. 


4 

* | ; 

rg Mr. McCussin: Just a minute. I am agreeable to having Mr. Ross called, 

; but is he going to continue tomorrow at 4 o’clock if we do not finish with him 

f tonight, or is he to be taken off for two or three days till we hear these 

_ witnesses whose appearance has already been planned? 

: The Vick-CuHairMAN: I understood that he was to be here tomorrow after- 

* noon at 4 o’clock. Was that understood? Mr. Ross said he is available 

_ tomorrow at 4 o’clock. 

- Mr. Fiemine: My understanding of the matter is that we will call Mr. Ross 

now and go as far as we can. If it appears we can’t go very far without having 
his evidence organized with counsel then we could adjourn. I think possibly 

_ we should call him now and see how far we can get with his evidence in the 

~ quarter of an hour which remains to us, and then if necessary we could have him 

recalled when he is available again at 4 o’clock tomorrow. 

The Vice-Cuairman: In either event he will be available tomorrow. Those 

in favour of the motion? No need to take the opposite opinion. Mr. Ross 

would you come to the stand, please? 


ce George Graham Ross Aden, Alberta, called and sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. Ross, would you give the committee your full name, please?—A. 
George Graham Ross. 
Q. Your address?—A. Aden, Alberta. 
Q. I think you are a rancher?—A. Yes. 
Q. What size ranch do you operate?—A. Oh, there are two ranches together 
about 2,500 cows—about 140,000 acres. 
‘a Q. Now, you had the advantage, Mr. Ross, of hearing Mr. Hargrave present 
his brief to the committee, and I am going to ask you right away if you would 
_ care to contribute to the committee any remarks of your own, either in elabor- 
ation of what Mr. Hargrave has said or with a different view. Have you any 
_ remarks that you would like to make?—A. I would say that I think Mr. Hargrave 
__ has presented a very excellent picture of beef production in the west. I agree 
_ with him at every turn. The few remarks I might make about the rise in the 
3 cost, that is the cost of producing beef cattle—you have to remember that the 
_ Canadian commercial beef cattle man has to buy his bulls, his pure bred bulls, 
in competition, and in direct competition, with the American beef producer 
_ who is getting about twice as much for his cattle as is the Canadian. That: 
helps to run up that cost. 
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Q. Where do you go to buy your pure bred bulls?—A. We buy them direct. - 


We don’t buy many from Calgary. We have bought a lot of our bulls from 
Mr. McIntyre. The bulls that he does not finish to show at shows he more or 
less treats as second-grade bulls. 
Q. Mr. McIntyre is in southern Alberta, is he not?—A. In southern Minera 
Q. And people come there from the States to buy bulls, and they bid higher 
than Canadians?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. And the result is that the Canadian breeder has to buy in competition 
with the Americans?—A. Yes. 
Q. And has that in fact had the effect of running up the price of bulls in 
Alberta?——-A. That has; yes, quite a bit. 
Q. What does the American offer for a good bull?—A. You see, it does not 
work out in money so much. The American comes up. These bulls run from 
$700, the class of bulls that we use run from $700 to $2,500. But the American, 
for instance, he buys his bulls with cows. That is the practice. That often 
means that he can buy a bull for half what we have to pay for them. 
Q. I think you had better explain that. 
Mr. Irvine: You mean in relation to the price he obtains for his product? 
The Witness: That is it. I-was at a bull sale in Shelby, Montana the other 
day. They were not fancy at all, just little rough bulls. When the auctioneer 
got up to $450 a piece he said, only two dry cows; which it was. To me it 
would have been four of five dry COWS. 
Mr. Dyps: Is there any suggestion that you can give us an elaboration 
of Mr. Hargrave’s brief? 
The Wirnuss: While Mr. Hargrave was talking you asked him if he thought 
the number of cattle would be higher this spring. Of course, I can’t answer that 


at all; but I would say that what the feeder has faced during the winter is the 


high cost of feed prices and a possible heavy loss as a result with market prices 
being what they are. For that reason it would be quite possible that in a matter 
of a year generally there would be a shortage of beef. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. What is your opinion, Mr. Ross, on the embargo against beef cattle 
going into the United States?—A. Well, of course we are very much concerned 


about that embargo, not from the standpoint of our present business, not that — 


we are particularly interested in getting a lot more money for our cattle; but 
we know from past experience—I might say my father started in the cattle 
business in Alberta in 1885, and we know from running cattle since 1885, until 
now, that when we haven’t got the American market we have no industry. 
We very much fear that if we do not hold on to that market now by use we, 
might lose it. That is our main concern about the American market. 

Mr. Jounston: Where would they get their beef from if they did not take 
our beef—if it was available? Would they go to the Argentine? 

The Witness: No, they did not go to Argentina. Up until a year or so ago 
they took a lot of beef from Mexico. The amount of beef we put into the 
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United States does not amount to anything as far as the United States market is : 


concerned. It is just a drop in the bucket. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

@. What would be the effect on Canadian prices if the embargo was lifted? 
—-A. If the embargo was lifted today? 

Q. Yes?--A. I would say they sold pretty good fed steers in Montanat, a 
week or two ago, for 22 cents while our steers were 16 cents. There was a 14 
cent duty but it would probably raise our price a couple of cents—3 or 4 cents 
a pound. 


‘ 
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Q. What is the price on the Chicago market?—A. The price of grain fed 
choice cattle in Chicago is 28 or 30 cents a pound. 

Q. Was it not 34 cents in the last few days?—A. It goes up and down, but 
that is a class of cattle that does aot enter into our figures at all. They are corn 
fed cattle, fed for six or eight months, and they are a different animal. As I say, 
when the price was 28 or 30 cents in Chicago for grain fed cattle, Montana prices 
were about 22 cents. 

; Q. In Montana?—A. Yes. 


- The Vicr-CHarrmMan: The type in Montana is comparable with yours. 
The Wirness: Yes, it pretty well compares with our cattle. . 

: Mr. Tuatcuer: Do you think the price would only go up 3 or 4 cents? 

The Witness: That is— 

Mr. LesacE: That is on the steers. 


The Vice-Cuarrman: There is a tariff which you have got to take off of 14 
cents. 


y The Witness: Yes. 

; Mr. Prnarp: Would it not have the effect of raising the market for other 
 - meats? 

4 Mr. McCvussin: To the consumer? 

5 Mr. Lesace: What do you think would be the result from the consumer’s 
standpoint? 

The Wirness: Well I am a consumer. 


Mr. Lesace: You are not the only one! 

The Vicn-CuHairman: No! 

; _ The Wrrness: I would say that it costs me more to live because we have not 

_ got American dollars. As a consumer in Canada, if I would pay a little more 
for my beef and received the American dollars it would offset this cost to me of 
other things, and my ‘beef would be cheap. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Gq Q. As a matter of fact the quantity of beef we can sell to the American 
market without doing damage to the Canadian supply is quite small, and in 
American dollars it does not mean very much? Is not that true?—A. It is 
probably small now. 

F Q. Yes?—A. But if the Canadian beef cattle producer had the American 
market in front of him and knew he was going to have it, I have no doubt Canada 
could export half a million cattle a year. 


; By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. How soon could Canada start exporting on that scale?—A. As a matter 
7 -of fact in 1933 or 1934 we exported 300,000 cattle. 
"i Q. How soon, starting now, would it be before you could export to the 
_ United States on the scale you have mentioned, half a million head a year?—A. 
i three years, probably. 
Mr. Lresace: Three years? 
, The Witness: And— 

The Vice-CHarrMaNn: Well, Mr. Hargrave— 
Mr. Fiemine: The witness did not finish, Mr. Chairman. He was going to 

-say something further. 

E The Vicr-CuHairman: Did I break in on your answer? 
The Witness: I was going to say that in the past we exported around 200,000 
-cattle in the average year and in 1933 or 1934, whatever the year was, we 
- exported somewhere around 600,000. 
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Mr. TuatcHer: My understanding was that the quota set at Geneva was 
400,000 head. 


Mr. Fieminec: I do not think the witness had finished giving his answer to 


Mr. Harkness’ question. 

The Vicz-CuairMaNn: If you are through, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Thatcher can 
go ahead. 

Mr. Fiemine: I thought the witness had not finished nee answer. 

The Vicz-CHAtrMANn: But I thought you were asking a question and that 
you wanted your question answered. 

Mr. Fuiemine: No, the witness was not finished with his answer. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I thought he was through. 

Mr. Lesace: Anyway, Mr. Fleming broke in on you. 

The Vice-CuarrmMan: Apparently something happened. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: Possibly the question could be repeated. 

The Vicz-CHairMAN: The witness is in a position of great popularity due 
to the fact that everybody wants to ask him questions. 

Mr. Irvine: It is 6 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fremine: Let the witness finish the answer he was giving. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Did you get interrupted in some answer? 

Mr. Irvine: We will have to put the question again. 

Mr. TuHarcuer: Just before you leave that one point, is it not true that 
there is a quota of 400,000 cattle available to Canada as set out in the Geneva 
Agreement? : 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: No. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I thought it was? 

The Witness: You can send 400,000 cattle over at 14 cents a pound, and 
at 24 cents a pound you can take over all the cattle you like. 

Mr. TuHatcuerr: Oh, it was a quota with respect to imports. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Vice-CuHarrman: You can take in the first 400,000 at the low price, 
the low tariff rate. 

Gentlemen, Mr. MacLean is the next planned witness for 4 o’clock tomorrow. 
It may be that we could release Mr. Ross. I do not. know whether you desire 
to release Mr. Ross or not. 


Mr. Irvine: You have a question there have you not, Mr. Fleming? 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I do not know whether you want Mr. Ross to come 
back. What is your will? Counsel would desire to go on with Mr. MacLean 
if he could. Should we ask Mr. Ross to come back, Mr. Harkness? 


Mr. Harkness: I thought probably Mr. Ross might very usefully continue 
his evidence tomorrow afternoon. I think there are quite a number of other 
questions people seem to be anxious to ask, and as he is going to be in town 
tomorrow in any event I do not think it would take very much of the time 
that was going to be devoted to Mr. MacLean. 

The Vicn-CuHatrmMan: Is that the will of the committee? 

Mr. Irvine: Sure. 

Mr. Fiemine: It probably would not take long. Mr. MacLean would be 
getting on about 4.15. 

The Vicn-CHarrMAN: Is that agreeable to you, Mr. Ross? 

The Wirness: Yes. _ 

The Vicn-CuarrMANn: The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow. 
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APPENDIX 


Exursir No. 101 
ADDITION To Exursir 94 
HALIFAX PRICES * 


A. we re pees to first page of Exhibit 94; Wholesale Beef Prices (Carcasses) in cents per pound. (At 
ifax 


— Red Commercial Cow 
a es CML et oy Uh Srv Se at ict ain Cae 25-50 23-50 18-25 
MICOS NIAT Pechh lund ings sully, sons Sy ister AC ears a epee Sh Hes 25-50 23-50 18-25 
PPR CIISOT Dew TAsee yet See ey og UL en gt A aM Pat 27-00 24-50 19-25 
UPON lel tag HG fe toh ents at ON BLY ee he ce 27-50 24-00 19-25 
PROMI UOT IDG, hired auc ete Lk Tele ye ide che ka 27-00 24-00 19-25 
BISSETT O Ey see PA ence ese oe or ee hele ee oh hn 26-50 23-50 18-50 
SUCRE GUE ome Pie Ts Raat ee, ink ey eee ee eer re 26-75 24-00 18-75 
RIARIMAT NS) Ab tet behs PA ered, Ope na Soh eee ee tet Soc eS 30-00 28-00 22-00 
ETA) ON tote Se mere: 6 aR ece intel | a kame tecte eS OEr AS ashe A 29-25 27-50 22-00 
UUAENYOO US Ma nist tare ne ted Te te ee ee cee the age 28-75 26-75 22-00 

LEE) SGT ig Gh Suen ME Eek tee. Page gam rage nA (no prices available) 
Vr ap A et URS ae oi CC Serene aia! Cia or BAL ek. ill) OR noel 28-50 26-00 22-00 
OE Ue Cal om ice eas? Toi, ake EI ae OP ae Sey Stan a A aed 29-00 27-00 22-00 
VCS ire see PMC eet ite ie eb REE SV" ig Ts 30-00 28-00 23-00 
DIALOLUCS Mele teh ena ee as Sea me S Sha fey er hee 5 30-50 28-50 23-50 
LAL OLM DUM Me ets ah aaa: eee ee ila eae hk hot, 30-50 28-50 23-50 


d 5 aM Wes be added to fifth page of Exhibit 94; Wholesale Pork Prices (Careasses) in cents per pound (At 


Halifax) 

Ree EA GaN nce AE EAN lies LAE ete Be SSF AD Sy Ee 26-75 
OCLOL ero siete at 9, oy ce ek te EL aL oO ng 26-75 
bg eg ag ea RS! Ree ae oe ePrice eye yarn aa te eR 8 ih al ae eT MRL ait 27-00 
ING vainiberchy tem esac et att ge Lae fe We ult he, Lee gfe | unt Doe 27-25 
Digepre ee Pre eit ae Sit Aa oe a eas 5 tee Sale Bet 
igh Ur |C Sg (ELS hy ly Sate ah ar a acre iia mae ne at a anna 2 mere 28-25 
TORO TNCUNG sconce 6 oe Ue Tipe Ents Bs EM OCPA, Pade he edie cok (no quotation) 

RADE OLAS te A2 eRe he eens 3 oi eee ORE ce hates eee, deren s ty 6 32-50 
ABURINY 20, meen ies ISU Met eett Pe LL eee ae RE rs ey 31-50 
DONE AE oe EM nO & 25 dita hep as gn Rede oh Heeb de saPSGT ye oe tee 31-00 
(Mebiasiy: teri Sree tots 6 Yoo ee kt ee Soe ae Tie (no quotation) 

HAE CSR e ate oP cits cre eteaixe, Coat TAS cn decir a, Citas eatesth Weorsin, Ren EMG ee ew Din eee ks Son 33-00 
MERA Pact Enh sca ctcal te ee Ie NO nS 33-00 
PACA eet. Tiere? tie ot Ok Meta Pe a om ees tee he tof 33-00 
MOE Oar eRe Le Gs cee Rar os a Me ae’, oh Mae A ho cea 82-00 


C. To be added to second page at Exhibit 94; Prices of selected Red Brand Beef cuts in cents per pound 
(At Halifax) 


(ee ee SS a a a ee ee ee ee ee 
—————————— 


Sirloin 5-bone : 
— steak or rib roast— by eer Hamburger 
roast B-in-B-less 
(A es Ne a ee ee 2 a ee ee ed 
HALIFAX 
oo a Ee ils Se ee eS Se Oa eee Ee 
marmer Celling..2 5! o.4 0) Poe 55 41 54 28 28 
PEDLODERCO/ET 5, eee oe Ride eye oe 56 41 53 31 32 
DIGCONS DOr 183F o> sos ee wet 56} 41} 54 32 31 
Pauuary 1D /AR i FS! a A te ee 63 ee ee eh re 35 33 
BUELL DOU. ..5 Sarat rusieicak tt hein’: Soweee 57 45 50 35 33 
CORR re Ge G7 oe bh AOE Ric eet en 58 Me rn tees ae oe 36 30 
ROR IQS hog my eo een ee oe 55 41 54 35 35 
EES, AS Ree coe gree eine Boe Aas 57 Rey Pe be lace ee 37 32 
OE” Sao ER ee Om aN 60 $a ene 38 30 
(a Rt a SP a er) Oe ES BR Snes (Oe OI MIN fare oc ls f 
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D. To be added to sixth page of Exhibit 94; Wholesale and retail selected pork cuts in cents per pound. 
(At Halifax) : 


Smoked Smoked Fancy Cas- |Cook- > 


Loins, fresh | trimmed | cottage roll} side bacon | ing, | ed 
—_— ham _‘|(Art. casing)| 3 1b. pkg. | back} ham 


Pormer ceiling. Ne aa ca. eeciaes 354 | 53 | 383 | 58 41; | 62 50 70 572 | 57 
Octobers0/A7iwer ee ee he eee 35% | 51 393 | 55 42 60 50 oat Ue a hl Ree ERNE. 
Novem bers Aiwa acces eee 36% | 49 43 60 414 | 65 BOF | 20a Oca alee ts 
JANUATY, 1 D/ABw a else creeds iteicm aete 46 59 46 | 65 50 67 64 85 ES ea 
PANU ATV po O shen We eine cbse cBeecne essen sucee 44 54 44 62 49 64 63 B45) N66 Pes cic 
Marchtdn es cnveth achat onic, wise en teines 42% 50 43 58 49 59 62 79 LYM Oe os aes Oe 
Marchi) yearn i hrccmiciea lk woae nie iouk 42% 50 43 59 48 61 62 79 64 65 
Marclvl@ie wtectartincc: otis ions 424 | 50 43 59 49 63 62 79 63 65 
Marchy3st: ia. cterannets cane ho emtnna noise 42% 51 43 58 49 63 62 78 63 65 
Marchis0iwataspnics eee e eee hee 423 | 51 43 57 49 60 62 78 63 65 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE he 
No. 42 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21, 1948 


WITNESSES: | i‘. a 
G. G. aT Rancher, Aden, Alberta. “> 
M r. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, Ont. om 


OTTAWA 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., 
PRINTER TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLE} 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1948 


van _ cite in* ‘ | a ie 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS ; 


i, “> 


‘ 


—_ 


ae “é e; | Wepnespay, April 21, 1948, as 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, ae 
. r. Martin, presiding, 


Members present: Messrs. ata Irvine, Tohuston, Lesage, Martin? 
May ybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. di 
“a ‘Mr. G. G. Ross, Rancher, Aden, Alberta, was recalled and further examined. As" 
ms Witness discharged. : Re 


se J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, Ont., a a8 
ed, sworn and examined. © 


At 5.30 p.m. witness mean and the Committee adjourned to go into say 
a cutive Session, and to resume in public session on Thursday, April 22, at a Fn 


R. ARSENAULT, en 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
AprIL 21, 1948. 


The Speciai Committee on Prices met this day at 4:00 p.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. + 


The Cuamman: The meeting will come to order. 


Mr. Irvixe: Mr. Chairman, before the witness is called, I should like to 
bring up a matter for the welfare of the committee. I refer to a newspaper 
report which appeared last night, the head note of which says, 


Dismal futility reports MP of prices inquiry. 


I am not taking exception to anyone’s opinion of the committee, but I do raise 
_ objection to the paragraph in which the C.C.F. member is quoted as having said 

that the committee is a laugh. I certainly want to repudiate that, so far as I am 
concerned. I should like to say that, while I opposed the formation of this com- 
mittee in the House fairly strenuously because I thought what we needed more 
than anything else at that time was the re-imposition of price controls, neverthe- 
less I said in my remarks on that occasion that a fact finding committee of that 
kind could be of great service to any economy. I am in the hopes it will be a 
great service. 

Being appointed to it, I want to do my ‘best to make it a serviceable instru- 
ment. I think we have already disclosed important facts and I hope we shall 
disclose others which may become the basis of a constructive and ameliorative 
policy. It is true we have not yet the power to make recommendations. I think 
_ that is a weakness of the committee but some day I hope to move, if no one else 
_ does, that we ask parliament for the extension of that power; provided we believe 
~ we have something we want to recommend. 

Even if we never get the power, it will be the responsibility of the government 

x to handle whatever facts we may find here and, if the government fails to take 
4 advantage of anything we discover, that will be its responsibility also. 
| I wanted to say, too, that I think the members of the committee should make 
_ it a point to use this opportunity to their best advantage. While I have no 
_ censure to make of those who feel as they do about it, I would say this: I think 
most of us have been approaching our task here like the amorous lady going into 
ae cold bath, touching her toe and waiting for it to get a little warmer. 

.: 


Mr. Mayranx: When did you see that lady? 
Mr. Winters: It is only hearsay, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Irvine: I think we ought to plunge in and see whether there is anything 
to be discovered. Well, that is all I want to say. 
Mr. FLemine: Are there any concrete suggestions as to how we can plunge in 
any more than we are doing at the present time? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not need to reiterate the views I have expressed in this 
particular article. I hold them very strongly and I think I have expressed them 
to all members of the committee at one time or another. If. there are any 
suggestions— 

The CuarrMan: I must say, as chairman, I was not aware that those views 
had ever been expressed by you in this committee or by anyone else. 
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Mr. Fiemine: I have expressed them to you and to many members of thas 
committee at various times. 


Mr. Maypanx: You never expressed them to me. 

Mr. Furmine: Perhaps I overlooked the vice- -chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Maypanx: As one member of the committee, I wish to make it clear — 
you have never expressed those views to me. There is no publicity in expressing ~ 
them to me and I guess that is the reason they were expressed as they were. 

Mr. Fuemine: I do not think Mr. Maybank quite intends that remark to © 
sound as it, does sound. | 

Mr. Maysanx: I do intend it. ; 

Mr. l'ieminc: I think now he has made it, I want to say something about it. 

In these remarks of the kind which are attributed me here, of which I should © 
like to make note, I am quoted as referring to the performance of the committee . 
as ‘dismal and dreary” and also as “‘an exhibtion of futility”. I am quoted as 
saying: 

me This exhibition of futility confirms the soundness of the position we | 
took— 


That is speaking of the party in the House of which I am a member— 
—that the creation of this committee was but a ruse to enable the govern- 
ment, temporarily, to get out from under the crushing weight of responsi- 
bility for the high price structure. We said the committee couldn’t or 
wouldn’t do anything about prices and it hasn't. 


Substantially, that is what I said when asked for my views on this subject 
by a representative of the Ottawa Journal. Those are views I have expressed on — 
more than one occasion to, I think, most members of the committee—apparently q 
Mr. Maybank excepted. 

Now, in saying that, there are one or two things I should like to make . 
quite clear. There is no reflection in what I have to say on counsel or any of — 
those who have been assisting in the work of the committee. I think we have 
been well helped by counsel, accountants and others. There is no blame attached — 
to them. ; 

Mr. Irvine says that, so far as he is concerned, he has endeavoured to — 
make the committee as useful as possible. J think I can say the same thing for © 
myself, in so far as this committee is concerned. We did not approve of the — 
idea of the appointment of the committee in the first place, but we have come 4 
here. We have been fairly regular in our attendance and have sought to make © 
whatever could be made of it in the public interest. I do not think the committee — 
has accomplished anything, as yet, Mr. Chairman. I repeat what I have said in — 
those answers that I gave to the press. : 

What we say is that, since the committee was appointed the cost of living — 
has continued to rise; it has not stopped, it has continued to rise and it is higher 
now than it ever has been in our history. I think the fact that the public — 
is not showing anything like the interest in the work of. the committee today — 
that it did two months ago is some reflection on the fact that our meetings are — 
not productive of anything which is really of assistance to parliament or to the — 
Canadian people in trying to arrive at anything which could be called a solution | 
to the problem of the high cost of living. ; 

To those who take issue with my view in that respect, I suggest this; that — 
we test the feeling of the committee as to whether or not the committee has 
accomplished something useful to date-by making an interim report to parliament 
within the narrow terms of our reference which confines us simply to finding facts. — 
It ties our hands as to anything else and prevents us from making any recom- 
mendations as to specific remedies or anything of that kind. : 
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The Cuarrman: Order. I do not think this is the place to discuss the limita- 
tions of our terms of reference. The House of Commons has given us authority 
_ to deal with this matter. Mr. Irvine, himself, took issue with some of the terms 
of reference in the House. I do not think we can decide that. I believe you 
_ are out of order in discussing the terms of reference. 


, Mr. Fiemina: I am not discussing the terms of reference. What I am saying 
_ is that, within the terms of reference which I find to be very narrow—if the 

members of the committee take issue with me in what I have said here, then I 
_ think the proper course is for the committee to bring in an interim report to 
_ the House of Commons of the findings which it is in a position to make; first, th 
_ respect to the rise in the price of bread and, secondly, in connection with the rise 
in the price of butter. Then, we could let the House of Commons decide whether 
_ this committee has been accomplishing something really useful; something which 
_ warrants the expenditure of a great deal of time by sixteen members of the 
House who have a great many other duties on their shoulders, as well as the very 
great expense which is something like $500 a day, and also the commitment now 
of something like $20,000 in connection with the textile inquiry. 

The Cuairman: Have you anything further to say? 


Mr. Mayrpank: Since the exchange with me had something to do with 
starting this debate, I just want to make a reference to this. Mr. Fleming 
seemed to think that what I said a few minutes ago indicated I thought he 
had made his statement, as he did make it, because he was seeking publicity. 
_ He is right in thinking that that was what I intended. It made that impression 
upon me. 

As to the question of futility; Mr. Fleming is a member of the steering 
committee, has directed the members of it and, in directing them, has made 
suggestions which have been carried out. He has had just as much to do with 

whatever the committee has done as any other person. The futility, if there 
is futility, is his own. 
In so far as fhe dreariness is concerned, if it is deary to him then, of course, 
the committee assumes he must have contributed equally, if not in greater 
measure than others, to its dreariness, 
é Now, I do not think there is any objection to Mr. Fleming discussing his own 
futility, his own dreariness if he wishes. I may be wrong in believing that he 


did do that for the purpose of attracting attention to himself. I might be wrong, 
but I say that is the impression it made on me. I just state, as a fact, that is 
_the impression it has made and, so far, the impression has not been dispelled. 
I do not think it is very important, one way or the other. 
Mr. Merritt: I think, Mr. Chairman, now that Mr. Irvine has raised this: 
matter in the way he has, and we are starting to discuss it, we should very 
seriously consider the question of bringing in a report. It has been my impression 
from the outset that this committee could only get somewhere if we discussed 
_what conclusions we are able to discuss within our terms of reference, and let 
_the Canadian people know what we are thinking. After all the very extensive 
investigations into the two commodities, I feel if we continue investigating 
commodity after commodity without coming to any conclusions on any one of 
‘them, by the time we aré able to come to conclusions the evidence we have 
gathered will probably be completely displaced by a completly new price, 
supply and demand situation. The course we are following now leads inevitably 
to futility, if it has not reached that stage at the present time. I think it is a 
very healthy thing that we should discuss now, or as soon as possible, what our: 
future course should be in this connection. ; 
_ The Cuarrman: May I say this, so we can get on with our work: I simply- 
want to say this, as chairman of the committee, I think the proper place for any’ 
member of the committee to express his views as to the future work of this: 
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committee or its operations is in this committee; that is the first thing. In the 
second place, matters of business should, first of all, be discussed in the steering 
committee for the obvious reason that certain business can best be attended to 
there. The matter to which Colonel Merritt has just referred, I think is a matter 
which is proper and one which will be discussed. In fact, that was one of the 
reasons for calling an executive session of the committee for today or tomorrow, 
depending on facilities being available. 

I do think, as chairman of this committee, in fairness to all members of this 
committee, I should say that we have now for some months, four hours a day, 
been diligently applying ourselves to a very complicated problem. The success 
of this committee, surely, is not to be judged by its spectacular interest. We are 
not here for spectacular purposes. We are here to make a serious study of a 
very difficult complicated problem. 

Already, the salutary effect of our work is apparent. We had the Canadian 
Association of Consumers before us and we know what they said about the effect 
our deliberations were having in the country. The salutary effect of this com- 
mittee is apparent in other quarters. 

It does not do parliamentary institutions any good, I suggest, to resort to 
ex parte observations on their success. If any member feels certain steps should 
be taken by this committee, there is a place and a way to do it. We may all 
have views in that regard. 

I suggest now that we get down to business. 

(Mr. Fupmine: You made one remark upon which I wish to comment in 
just a sentence or two. I propose to be very brief. 

Mr. Lusace: Mr. Fleming could tell that to the press, ex parte, after the 
meeting. 

Mr. Fueminc: You said something which deserves a brief comment, and 
it is this— 

Mr. Lesacn: Why not wait until after the meeting. You will be alone with 
the press. 

Mr. Fueminc: That is not a very helpful remark. When a member of the 
press gallery comes to me, as he apparently came to other members of this com- 
mittee, and asks me direct questions, I am prepared to give him direct answers. 
If he chooses to print my answers in reply to those questions, that is his affair. 

The CuarrMan: We are not going to go on with this endlessly. 

Mr. Fuiemine: Just hear this further sentence, if you will. Here is the 
sentence I want to read from the article which is the subject of the discussion. 

Mr. McCuspin: Are we going to listen to newspaper articles read in this 
committee? 

The CuairMAn: I think we have had enough of this. 


Mr. Fieminc: There are three members of this committee who are quoted 
and who have given answers. I was not the only one who spoke in that way. 
The CuarrmMan: May we get down to business? 


Mr. Fiemine: This is not to be laid to my doorstep. There are three 
members of the committee who were interviewed and their comments are in 
this article. 


The Cuatrman: Order. Mr. Fleming, I am saying order to you. As chair- 
man, I suggest to you we have had enough of this. 


Mr. Fueminc: I am asking, as a member of this committee for the right; 
which I think is a right and is not a privilege, to state here what a Liberal mem- 
ber of the committee is also reported as having said of the committee. These were 
not my comments only. Mr. Maybank is attempting to take this as my doing. 
I am one of apparently three members of the committee who were approached 
and asked certain questions. 
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t The CuairmMan: May I suggest to you, as chairman of the committee, having 

in mind the criticisms you made of the committee, that you now be asked not 

_ to add to the monotony and the trivality of the proceedings of this committee. 

_ Let us proceed with our work at once. 

if Mr. Merritt: As another member of the committee, I take great exception 
to your remarks. Mr. Fleming is simply saying that other members of the com- 
mittee were approached. Of those who made similar remarks, he was the only 
one who allowed his name to be published. The others were anonymous. If you 

_ are prepared to criticize Mr. Fleming, you must be prepared to criticize the 

__ Liberal member and the CCF member, 

The Cuarrman: What I said a few moments ago applied to those who had 


declared themselves, those who were anonymous. Let us get on with the business 
of the committee. 


Mr. Mayuew: Personally, I am not prepared to let it go at that. The 

_ remarks made by Mr. Fleming reflect on every member of the committee, and ij 

for one, was not a party to making any such remarks to the press. I want that 

clearly understood. I regret that anyone would come in here and, because a 

statement was made in the House, try to act in such a way as to bring about 

conditions so that person can say, “I told you so,” when the committee finishes. 

That is what is happening here. There is a job for us to do and we ean do it 

' if we act like men. Half the time, we act as though we were members of 

| one party or another. 
al 
. 


Mr. Prnarp: I also feel that if a member of the committee feels sitting 
on the committtee is futile, he should refuse to sit on it. 


Mr. Lesage: Let him be replaced. 


Mr. JoHNnston: May I say, as Mr. Mayhew has said, I was not one of 
those interviewed. I am not one of those anonymous members. As the subject 
has been brought up here, I think it would be well if we proceeded along the 

, lines suggested when this question was brought up, and have the steering com- 
_ mittee give consideration to the matter. If it is the opinion of the committee 
there is not sufficient proof ahead of us to continue the sittings, it could be 
. decided at that time. Until such time as that is done, I do not intend to make 
_ any further remarks about it. I have some opinions on the matter and I think 
_ it would be well if we had some discussion in an executive session of the whole 
_ committee. The whole matter could be threshed out there and we could ascer- 
_ tain whether or not there is sufficient evidence ahead of us to warrant con- 
 tinuing. 

‘The Cuamman: I think we have a great deal of work ahead of us and a 
; great job yet to do. May we now proceed, Mr. Dyde? 


: George Graham Ross, Aden, Alberta, recalled: 


:. Mr. DyprE: You have already been sworn, Mr. Ross, and at the end of 
 yesterday’s session of the committee one or two members suggested that you 
_ should come back today because there might be further questions. Before 
there are questions directed from the members of the committee may I ask if 
you have any further remarks to make yourself on subjects which may have 
occurred to you since yesterday? 

The Wirness: Yes. I said yesterday that Mr. Hargrave gave a very good 
picture of the cattle industry in the west. I would like to break that statement 
‘down in view of the fact this is a Prices committee. I would like to break his 
figures—which correspond with mine—down to the cost of producing grass beef. 
he average price of grass beef in Calgary in 1947 was 104 cents. The cost 
f producing beef, giving 5 per cent on the investment, is 84 cents. Now if 


— 
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one beef animal on grass produces 250 pounds a year at 2 cents per pound — 
profit that gives you $5 per head in addition to the 5 per cent. That gives you 
a 74 per cent profit on your investment in producing beef in 1947. 

Mr. Maysanx: What percentage was that? 

The Wrirness: 74 per cent. That figure is exclusive of costs such as most 
stockmen in Alberta are faced with this spring—heavy cost of feeding, and 
losses of calves. In 1947 we had a pretty good year all way through. I 
thought the members of the committee might be interested in knowing the cost 
of grass feeding. I would like to make this further remark that in the last 
few years our production of beef, according to our export record, has gone down. 
If the Canadian consumer wants beef the consumer should encourage the pro- 
duction of beef. The imposition of ceilings or the threat of the imposition of 
ceilings will go to the reduction of the production of beef and, if we are short 
of beef, the price will be higher to the consumer. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. In your opinion ceilings should not be re-imposed?—-A. I am saying 
that if there is a placing of ceilings on a producer’s product, or the threat of 
the placing of ceilings on a producer’s product, he will cut his production down. 
He will only produce when he has a free and open market. 

Q. Would you be of the opinion that all producers would want the ceilings 
abandoned?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because if ceilings were imposed on one line they could not be very well 
taken away from another?—A. That is right. 

So if you are going to remove one ceiling you would have to remove 
them all?—A. I know in my business the ceilings will cut down production, 
and if production is cut prices will go up. 

Q. You think that would be true of all other producers?—A. I would say so. 

Q. In different industries?-—A. You mean all other producers? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: The next witnesses are the officers of Canada Packers. 


Mr. J. S. MeLean, President, Canada Packers, Toronto, Ontario, 
recalled: 


The CuairMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. Dype: I have just been informed that the assistant treasurer of the 
company, Mr. Child, who was to accompany Mr. McLean this afternoon, is 
quite ill and will be unable to be with us. I am sure I am correct in saying 
that situation handicaps Mr. McLean to some extent, although he is anxious 
and quite willing to go on this afternoon. I would just like to point out that 
fact and say that a good deal of my conversations have been with Mr. Child. 

Mr. Lesace: What about having an executive session? 


The CHAIRMAN: We can proceed. 


| 
: 
| 


By Mr. Dyde: 


@. Mr. McLean, would you please tell the members of the committee your 
position with Canada Packers?—A. President. 

Q. And you know, do you not, that we have asked Canada Packers to 
bring before the committee certain information?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this information is contained, I believe, in a document which you ~ 
are able to produce?—A. Yes. “4 
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Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, before I deal with this matter and before we 
decide on the exhibiting of the document, may I say that Mr. McLean has also 


__ I think it may be useful for the members of the committee to have copies of 
those annual reports together with the document. 

g In connection with the document which has just been put before the com- 
_ mittee there are one or two remarks that I would like to make. Canada 
Packers Limited was asked to furnish certain information in schedules num- 
|  bered in a certain way. You will find on the first page of the document a 
| heading stating “Requested by the Committee’ and nine schedules folldtw. 
_ Then, you will find, furnished by Canada Packers, a number of items and 
some charts which were not actually requested. You will find in your books 
that some additional pages have-been added immediately following page 59. 
I refer to pages 60 to 66 inclusive, which pages were added at the request of 
counsel. I make that explanation because we are going to find it a little difficult, 
I believe, to incorporate this whole document into the printed proceedings. I 
would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that for various reasons you may not wish to 
reproduce the whole document in the printed proceedings. On the other hand, 
counsel is unable to guide the committee at this moment as to what parts of 
the document should be omitted. Therefore, I suggest that it would be possible 
for us to go ahead and consider the document, and perhaps a decision might 
_ be made tomorrow as to what parts should be reproduced. 


The Carman: Can we not deal with it as we go along? 


Mr. Dypre: We might deal with it as we go along but in any event I hope 
_ that we will not decide now that the document. will go in just as it stands. 


The Cuarrman: All right. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. In the time at our disposal today, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the committee to turn with me to certain pages of the document. The first 
_ page to which I refer is page 62. Mr. McLean, page 62 has a heading “Con- 

_ solidation of plants and branches, profit and loss, before bond interest, inventory 
_ reserves and income tax.” Am I correct in saying that is a consolidation of 
a number of pages which appear previously in the text?—A. That. is correct. 

Q. Can we identify those pages? Can we identify the pages of which page 

62 is a summary? I will tell you that I think page 62 is a summary of schedule 

4, running from pages 10 to page 29?—A. Yes. When you first requested 
information you asked for the volume and results, as I recall it. 

_ Q. Yes?—A. Yes, for plants, and also separately for branches and page 62 
is a consolidation of the reports on the plants and on the branches combined. 
3 Q. Yes, now dealing with page 62, at the left hand side there is a series 
of years headed by the statement “Fiscal year ending” and by reference to 
page 3 of your brief I find that the fiscal year of the company ends on the 
last Wednesday of March in each year—A. That is correct. 

-___ Q. And of the fiscal years shown on page 2—the years ending on the last 

_ Wednesday in March—1948 is the only incomplete year and I see a note saying 

_ “to February 25”?—A. That is correct, yes. 
_ Q. And in looking at that page, Mr. McLean, I direct your attention to 
the right hand column “Total meat and by-products”. I refer again to the 
fact that the heading of the page is “Profit and Loss” and I assume that where 
the figures are in red a loss is indicated, and where the figures are in blue a 
profit is indieated—A. That is correct. 


supplied the committee with the annual reports covering the last two years. — 
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Q. And without going into complete detail I call attention to the fact that 
in 1936, 1988, and 1939, there was a loss which was to some extent balanced by a 

profit in 1937. The reason that I put it that way, Mr. McLean, is that those’ 
are the pre-war years—A. Yes. 

@. Then when you come to the war years you have got a series of fae 
all profit, showing a profit in 1942 of over $2,000,000, and the largest profit of 
all during the war years—$2,337,340—was in 1945?—A. That is in the war 
years? 
. Yes, I am correct about that am I not? I said it was the largest profit 

in the war years?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

(. Now in the post-war years you have by far the largest profit i in the 1948 
period which, according to these figures is not quite complete?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there your profit becomes $2,341,898?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now I also call attention to this, Mr. McLean, and ask you if I am 
correct? If I go back to the two columns preceding that final column, I notice 
you have a column headed “total meat” and a column headed “by-products’’? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the total meat column shows loss figures down to and including 
the fiseal year 1941, and from that date on you show profit figures, although 
the profit in 1947 is relatively small?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the column to the right of that headed “by-products” you show 
the by-products profits, which in the early years from 1936 to 1940 inclusive 
are quite considerable figures—the lowest is $834,000 and the highest is 
$1,484,672. We do not find another year where the profit in by- products is as 
high until we reach the fiscal year in 1948?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that connection would you please clear one point for me? Would 
you say whether the by-products total can be broken down into by-products 
of the different types of meat, or do you know whether your accounting system 
permits that?—A. I am really sorry to say that I do not. I have not studied 
these figures. 

Q@. Perhaps we can clear that matter tomorrow?—A. Yes, of course Mr. 
Child could answer all these questions. 
Mr. Prnarp: Can we take it all these by-products are meat by-products? 


The Witness: Yes, they are by-products of meat; it shows that here. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. There is no doubt about that Mr. McLean, is there; that from this 
statement it appears that you are giving the beef situation, the veal, the lamb, 
the pork, canned meats, cooked meats and total meats; and the by-products 
column shows the by-products?—A. I am sure of that. 

Q. Could you answer this question for me; as to why you have separated the 
by-products in that way? In other words, what I am really getting at is this; 
to a layman one would think that the beef account should also contain the 
account for the by-products of beef, and that the veal account should contain 
the by-products of the veal, and so on throughout the different types of meat. 
Could you explain why that js done?—A. Oh yes. One-buys a lot of cattle today 
and the cattle are slaughtered tomorrow and the beef is sold within two or three 
days, but in order to arrive at the cost of the beef it is necessary to estimate 
the volume of the by-products. One buys the animal alive and the products 
of it are the meat, which is the principal product, but there are important 
by-products as well—hide, tallow, bones, casings, and many other things. The 
hides go to the hide salter and they are salted, and they are not sold for two 
months after they are taken off, so it is necessary to estimate_what the value 
of the hide is—and it is just an estimate. And the same is true of tallow. 
Tallow is rendered and sold for a month or a flat time. That tallow is held 
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_ around for perhaps maybe four or five weeks, or it might be four or five months; 
so one must have a costing system and one must know what price to ask for his 
fresh meat; and that is the reason the by-products are a separate account. J 
BY Q. I do not propose, gentlemen, to say that I am finished that page at this 
minute, but I would like to go on to another page. What I am endeavouring 
. to do here is to bring to the attention of the committee certain things which 
I think are of significance today; and certainly Mr. McLean will be with us 
tomorrow when you will have an opportunity of looking at these figures more 
_ fully—A. If I cannot answer questions the reason is this. I have just returned 
from a long holiday and this material was all prepared by Mr. Child and 
thinking he was going to be here I have taken no time to study it. 


4 The CuHarrMan: We understand. 
Mr. Fiemine: May I ask a question? 
The CHarrMan: Certainly. 


4q By Mr. Fleming: 
; Q. Mr. McLean, looking at the final column. of page 62, and bearing in 
1 mind that the ceiling on these products came into effect, I think, in the fall of 
_ 1941, it is apparent, is it not, that the company prospered in respect to its meat 
; - business more under ceilings than at any time in its history?—-A. Yes. 
? Q. And by a substantial amount?—A. That is due to two causes; the first 
is that the volume was so very greatly increased. You recall that. But I would 
like to mention this. I am informed that in 1939, the sales of the company were 
$77,000,000 and in 1944, they reached their maximum which was close to 
_ $240,000,000. But for those years in which the results seem so much higher the 
volume in each year was not small, above $200,000,000 as compared with 
$77,000,000 in the earlier years. That is one part of the explanation. The 
_ other part is that under controls—to begin with, controls are necessary in war- 
_ time, At least, that is my view. I do not think any government has any option 
_ about placing meats and essential foods under control in wartime, because 
_ if any other course is followed and if there were competition for meats advances 
in prices would mean that you could not get sufficient for war purposes and 
war production would be hampered. When controls are imposed the same thing 
always happens. The margins are imposed after a study of each stage in each 
_ industry involved, and the margin is generally set so that the least efficient unit 
_ within the industry can meet its costs. And I think that in every industry profits 
_ were larger than under the intense competition of normal times. 
: Q. Can you give the committee any opinion from that as to what may be 
j. expected with the return comparatively recently to conditions which prevailed 
_ before controls went on; in other words, after the removal of controls?—A. I 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would it be fair to say that although your possible profits would be 
greater during a ceiling period that that is offset by increased taxation? If that 
is true, would it not also be true to say that because of these ceilings the cost of 
living was higher?—A. If I understand your question I think the answer is no. 
{ ee cost of living was controlled by means of the ceilings and there was a reason 
— for it. 2 
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Q. According to the figures here in the last column it would indicate that 
the prices were higher than in normal times.—A. Oh, there was a higher gross 


profit before taxes, but the amount of that profit as you will see on some of the | 


other statements was a minute fraction of a cent a pound. 
Q. Due to taxes?—A. No. The gross profit was a minor fraction of a cent 
a pound. You will find as you continue this examination that the profits of the 
packing industry have nothing to do with the cost of living. The net profits of 
the packing industry, as I recall it over this period of years, was 4 cent a pound. 
Q. Is that taking the years from 1936 to 1948?—A. Yes, as appears later in 
one of the other statements. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Mr. McLean, is it not a fact that since the ceilings came off in October | 


the company’s profits have been considerably greater than they were while ceilings 
were on, month by month?—A. No, I think they were less. 

Q. I do not think so, not from what I see of your balance sheet.—A. I would 
say they were less. That appears some place or other in these statements. 

Mr. TuHarcuer: Well then, we will wait until we reach them at a later stage. 

Mr. Dypr: There is one question arising out of what you said a few minutes 
ago. You said, when full competitive conditions are returned that the gross 
profit would be less. Now, I assume that you include in that the competitive 
element of the consumer having the right to exercise perhaps a larger share 
of influence on prices than they could under ceilings and other controls? 

The Wrrness: Well, I do not know that the consumer would have more 
power there. The consumer always has that power. But there would be a greater 
disposition to exercise it. Now, that is what has occurred within the last two or 
_ three months. 

The CuHarrman: And the consumer always has had that power and definitely 
has exercised it? 

The Witness: Yes. During the wartime when employment was full there 
was an unprecedented demand for and consumption of meat in Canada. I should 
think the figures will bear that out. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


@. Would you turn now to page 64, that is the page headed generally “Sales — 
and results, meat packing plants”, and you will note that in the upper right-hand ~ 


corner it is the calender year 1947, by month; and the point that I wanted to 
bring out at the moment was with reference to the figure for October which is 
red; I wanted there simply for you to tell the committee what was the period of 
the strike in your plant?—A. I think it was from September 11, to October 21. 

Q. Oh, I see it is shown here on page 32. The strike was from the 10th of 
September to the 24th of October, 1947. That is at the bottom of the page there 
Mr. McLean. That is correct, is it not?—A. Yes. 

@. Now on page 64. I look at the same column to the right-hand side of the 
page which is headed “Profit or loss, all meat”, and I run down to the last figure 
but one in that column, which is $1,207,582; and I see in the immediately pre- 
ceding column under the heading “Sales value of meat” that you have a figure 
$16,175,597; and following that same line back you have in the very first column 
under “Shipments, meat only” in thousands of pounds, a total of 53,448,000 
pounds. Do you see those figures?—A. I see them. Yes. 

@. Can you tell the committee how much per pound the profit is in that 
period? I don’t want it exactly. It is over 2 cents a pound, isn’t it?—A. Yes, it 
is over 2 cents a pound 

Q. Over 2 cents a pound in that period?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And in the first column on the same line, shipments of me 
think, 36,524,000 pounds?—A. That is right. 


Q. And according to my calculations that is almost 14 cents a pound?—A. 


& I at, the amount 
is, 


Yes. 


rm 


Mr. Dypr: For the moment, gentlemen, I am leaving that page to go on to 
some other. If there are any questions? 


By Mr. Dyde: 


: 
: : 
. 
Q. Now I am going to turn to page 11, of your document, Mr. McLean; 
and my purpose there is to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
page 11, is the beef account for the calender year 1947; and another page, page 
17, is the pork account; and the intervening pages you will notice, gentlemen, are 
veal, on page 12; veal on page 13; lamb on pages 14 and 15; and pork is on page 
16; but you will note that page 16 is for the calendar year 1946. So that the 
two pages that I wish to call particular attention to are pages 11 and 17, being 
the beef and pork accounts for the calender year 1947. Now, page 11, Mr. 
McLean—this is perhaps simply adding to what we have already said— I note 
that at the meat packing plants the profit or loss per pound during most of the 
year 1947, showed a loss, the beef figures were in the red?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you go to the four-week period ending the 6th November, 1947, 
before you come to a profit figure. I think that is the 6th of November, isn’t it; 
the four-week period ending the 6th of November that shows a profit position? 
_—A. You are correct. 

i Q. And we have a profit position in the four-week period ending the 6th of 
November; another profit position in the four-week period ending the 4th of 
December; and another in the period ending the 31st of December, although down 
to { of a cent?—A. Right. 

- Q. Then in January you drop down below the totals for the period ending 
the 28th of January and there is a profit position of % of a cent.—A. Yes. 

4 Q. Which becomes a loss in the February period?—A. Right. 

/ Q. I turn now to page 17 and, still dealing with the head note, “Meat 
packing plants”, I find that in pork, in 1947, there was a profitable situation 


except for January, until you come to the period ending the 9th of October? 


—A. Yes. 

Q. I mention there, merely—perhaps you agree—that these profitable 
figures in the carly part of the year are all under ceilings and that, then, on 
the 9th of October, you get into the strike period?—A. Yes. 

Q. After the strike period and the losses incurred in October and November 
you come to a profit position in the period ending the 4th of December—these 
we in cents per pound, I think—and you have a profit position in December, 


“ 


x of gths of a cent per pound?—A. Yes. 


_ Q. And a profit position of 7/16ths of a cent per pound in the period ending 
December 31?—A. That is correct. 
—— -Q. That profit position maintains and, in fact, improves in January 1948, 
where we have a profit of 1-5/64ths cents per pound?—A. That is right. 


- Q. And that becomes a loss again in February?—A. That is right. 


Mr. TuatcHer: Before you leave that point, Mr. Dyde, would those figures 
‘ou have just read not mean that the company has -definitely made greater 
rofits in these last few months than it made in the corresponding months a 
ar ago? I think the figures are self-evident of that fact? 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. What have you to say about that, Mr. McLean? Would you refer 


him to the page, Mr. Thatcher? 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. For example, on page 11, beef account, we find a complete statement 
there. For January, 1947, in the plants there was a net loss of $93,000 and for 
January of 1948 there was a profit of $79,000?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Would that not be contrary to the statement you made a minute ago 
to Mr. Fleming?—A. No, there is a very simple explanation for that, Mr. 
Thatcher. In January, 1947, we were still under price controls. There was a 
great scarcity of beef and the inspected packing houses had a very small 
percentage, a very much less than normal percentage, all of which made a very 
heavy loss on account of the black market situation. 

Q. The company has made greater profits with controls off than it did 
last year?—A. Not because controls were off, but because of the black market 
losses and, partly, perhaps because the controls were off. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. What do you mean by, “black market losses” ?—A. I thought everybody 
understood that pretty well. When beef was scarce, during periods of control, 


and demands for beef were keen or strong, the price at which a processor was - 


allowed to sell beef to the retail trade—I was going to say 25 cents. The larger 
houses, of course, observed the ceiling, but other persons, and these reached 
very large proportions, other persons bought cattle at prices that worked out 
at much higher prices than 25 cents, perhaps 26, 27 or 28 cents. Because beet- 
was _searce and because demand for it was strong, they were able to sell it to 
the retailers for these higher prices. 


Q. Was that so prevalent it affected the profit position of the larger 


companies?—A. It was very prevalent. 

Q. Were you aware of that during that period?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Did you ever inform The Wartime Prices and Trade Board with regard 
to it?—A. About 10,000 times. 

Q. Was there any action taken at all by The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board that you know of?—A. I would rather you asked the board that. 

Q. I say, “That you know of”’?—A. I would rather you asked the board 
that. I complained many times that the action was ineffective. I think it is 
fair that you should hear the story, if you do wish to hear it, from the officers 
of the board. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. You know there were hundreds of prosecutions?—A. Oh, nuded! yes. 


There were hundreds of prosecutions but, so far as beef was concerned, my 
own view was that they were not in the right places and they were not handled 


in the right way. 
By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Why do you say that? Could you enlarge on that?—A. I could not 
enlarge on that. 


_Q. Since you have made that statement, it is only fair you should enlarge — 
on it?—A. I am going to ask the chairman’s permission that you should get — 


your intermation from the people who were enforcing it. 
Q. No, but you have stated that you thought the procedure was badly 
initiated or watched by The Wartime Prices officials— 


The Cuarrman: I do not think he said it was badly initiated. 
Mr. Pinarp: Well, that it was not handled properly. 
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Mr. Lesacn: He said the wrong persons were prosecuted. 

The Cuatrman: I believe he said prosecutions were instigated against the 

_ wrong parties. 

.. The Wrirnsss: I know all the facts. I am saying certain things that are 

I critical of conscientious persons— 

j Mr. Jounston: Mr. McLean has stated now that he knows all the facts. I 
think it is sufficiently important that the committee should have those facts, even 

_ if Mr. McLean desires to have the protection of the committee in giving his 

' evidence. I think the committee should have those facts, as Mr. McLean knows 

them, so we can be in a better position to discuss this problem with The Wartime 

_ Prices and Trade Board officials when they are before us. 

7 The Wiryess: It just occurs to me that this subject was pretty fully com- 

- mented upon in my last annual report. You have a copy of that in front of you. 

_ I think you would find that a satisfactory answer. 

i Mr. Pinarp: Where would we find that in your annual report? 

The Wrrness: If I could have a copy of the report, I could show you. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. You will admit it would take a lot of policing?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: If that was going on, to the extent Mr. McLean claims it 
was, where it interfered with the profit of these companies and also was a 
direct cause in the increase in prices to the consumers,.I think that is something 
with which this committee is very vitally concerned. 


Mr. Lesage: I think it would be interesting to read what Mr. McLean says 


in the report. see ait 
On their part the directing officers of the board made a strenuous and 
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‘ continuous effort to enforce ceilings. But the task was a difficult one. 
"" The difficulty was that of securing evidence. Only two persons, the 
C seller and the buyer, knew the facts of illicit transactions. As both these 
bs persons were exposing themselves to heavy penalties, they were most 
E undependable witnesses. The record of the illicit transactions, in the 
~ accounts of seller and buyer, furnished no evidence. Goods were invoiced 
" at ceiling prices. Payments in excess of ceiling were in currency, and were 
made “under the counter”. 

; In the main, violations were confined to processors on the fringe of 
mu the industry. These persons found themselves in a position to greatly 
; increase their volume, at margins of profit much higher than normal. The 
: fact that they were spread throughout the cities, towns and villages of all 
x Canada made the task of catching up with them a very difficult one. In 
% relation to offences, there were extremely few convictions. 

_ Mr. Jonnston: I would say, so far as that part is concerned, if there was 


_ not sufficient evidence to warrant a conviction, that statement would be merely an 
opinion and not a fact at all. 


Mr. Lesace: You asked for it. 


Mr. Jounston: I want the facts. I did not ask you to read it. I was asking 
_ Mr. McLean about it. 


The Wirness: My answer is that those are the facts. 


La 
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4 By Mr. Johnston: 

-. Q. Have you evidence to substantiate that?—A. I do not know whether the 
_ evidence I would submit to you would be found to be satisfactory, but I repeat 


that those are the facts. 

Mr. Jounsron: Probably we can go into that in further detail when The 
artime Prices and Trade Board officials are before us. However, I think counsel 
11031—2 
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should take particular note of it and some sy esieetiont should be made with The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. If necessary, further steps should be 
taken in that direction because a very serious. . charge has been made by 
Mr. McLean. 

Mr. Lusace: It is not a charge. 

Mr. Jounston: Yes, it is a charge. 

The CuHatrman: In fairness to Mr. McLean, I do not think iv ean be called 
that. He did say he called The Wartime Prices and Trade Board a great number 
of times— 

An Hon. Mmmper: A thousand times. 

The CHarrman: I do not think he meant actually 10,000 times. I think that 
was symbolical. Mr. McLean could not call The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board 10,000 times. He did say The Wartime Prices and Trade Board con- 
scientiously and, I think he used the word diligently, proceeded with their duties. 

Mr. Jonnston: But the results were not very effective as is shown by this 
balance sheet. 

Mr. Lusace: If you were an investigator you would find out how very diffi- 
cut it is, when the contract is between two persons, to find out about it. Those two 
persons won’t tell you. 

Mr. JoHnston: I am not an investigator. 


The Cuamman: I am sure you will want to pursue that matter, and there 
will be an opportunity for you to do so. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. I wonder if Mr. McLean will go one step further and say what he set out 
to say, that is, how these black market operations resulted in a loss to his 
company ?—A. You will find it all, I think, amongst those papers. The worst 
period was the first six months of 1947. You will find that our losses on beef in 
those six months were colossal. It was all due to the fact we either had to retire 
from the beef business or keep in it at a loss. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. That does not quite explain what Mr. Winters asked, I think, Mr. 
McLean. It is true you point to a loss and it is true you say there was a black 
market operating. I think Mr. Winters wanted you to explain more accurately 
how these black markets did bring about that loss. What were the individuals 
on the black market doing that caused losses to Canada Packers?—A. Well, 
they were buying cattle at a level commensurate with the prices at which they 
were selling beef. The regular packers had either to pay that price for the cattle 
or go out of business. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Was the beef available at the plants for them if they wanted to get 
it from there?—A. Pardon? 

Q. Was the beef available at the plants for the retailers rather than having 
to buy it through the black market?—A. Well, all the beef which the inspected — 
houses bought was available at the ceiling prices, but the inspected houses, during — 
this black market period did a much less than normal percentage of the beef 
business. On the one hand, you had a group of people who were making a heavy 
loss and, on the other hand, you had a group of people making a profit; and the 
slaughtering of the cattle transferred from the first group to the second group. 
Customers bought their beef from the inspected houses at the ceiling prices to 
the extent they could get it. They bought the rest of their beef on the black — 
market at black market prices. 3 

Q. The retailers would be losing on that beef because they would have to — 

sell it at reduced prices?—A. Not exactly, they would be making less profit. 
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By Mr. Winters: 
4 Q. During that period, Mr. McLean, did your company contribute pretty 
_ heavily in the export of beef to Britain, to the troops overseas?—A. During the 
black market period, there was no beef going to export. It was because beef 
was scarce that black market conditions existed. 
Q. It existed to the extent it actually interfered that much with your 
_ operations?—A. In the fall, when the heavy run of cattle came, when the surplus 
of cattle from the pastures were being marketed, the black market ceased or 
_ practically ceased because there was enough beef to go around. It was durin 
that period of surplus beef that beef was set aside for export. < 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. If I understand what you mean, Mr. McLean, it is this; that the black 
_ market people were ready to pay high prices to the producers of cattle and you 
_ had to meet competition?—A. Oh yes, we either had to pay the same price or 
~ not buy cattle. 


: 

| By Mr. McCubbin: 
: 

, 


ia 


; Q. Is this the story, the producer got better prices on account of the keen 
- competition?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Jounston: No, the black market. 

The CuarrMan: Let the witness answer Mr. McCubbin. 

The Wirness: I do not know why you phrased it that way, the producer 
got the benefit of the higher prices that were forced by the black market 
operations. 

3 Mr. Pinarp: The prices which were paid in excess of the ceiling prices. 
i Mr. Lesace: There was no ceiling on the price of live cattle. 
: The Wrrness: I should like to call your attention to the fact, in connection 
_ with this discussion, that I did not introduce this discussion deliberately. I was 
_ asked to explain why the profit on beef in January of this year was so much 
higher than the profit on beef in January of last year. 

‘Mr. Jounston: I think it has been very helpful to the committee, Mr. 
_ McLean. 
The Wrrness: I certainly have said nothing here which I have not already 
said to the enforcement branch of The Wartime Prices and Trade Board. They 
had an extremely difficult job. I do not think they went about it in the right 
way, but perhaps they did. 
> 

2 


. By Mr. Fleming: 
3 Q. Would it be fair to say that, in the light of your evidence, the black 
_ market did flourish on a big scale during this period of control of which we are 
speaking?—A. During the periods of scarcity. 
A Q. During the periods of scarcity while controls were in effect?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now that controls have gone, the black market has gone with them? 
—A. That is correct. 


By The Chairman: 
Q. There could be no black market without a control system, could there? 
—A. No, there could not be a black market unless there was a ceiling. 


“4 By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. On page 11, Mr. McLean, those figures at which you were just looking 
in connection with the beef account, show some very heavy losses in the first six 
-months of 1947. Do those figures include your by-products or are they for beef 
only?—A. Are you referring to the $895,000? 

Q. Starting in January, the $93,665; February, $135,457—those figures are 
on page 11?—A. Yes, I have it. You are asking if the by-products would be 
an offset to that? 
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Q. Would they be included in those figures?—A. ROTAARS Mr. Dyde could 
answer that better than I can. I think they are. 

Mr. Dyne: I think they are not, Mr. McLean. I think it is a beef account 
entirely. If you refer to page 59, I believe you will find a separate by-products 
account. I think your correct answer to Mr. Thatcher is that, on page 11, 
it is a beef account only. Could you be sure about that? 

The Wrrness: Well, I will answer it definitely tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Fiemine: I just draw attention to the fact that on pages 28 and 29, 
you have figures on by-products for the same period. 

Mr. Dypge: Mr. McLean now says definitely that page 11 does not include 
by-products. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Could I pursue my point, then? Those figures in red, then, would not 
be nearly so bad if the by-products were included?—A. They would be offset 
by the by-products figures, yes. Those are copies from our records, just as 
they appear on the records, and I explained last time I was here the system 
we follow. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. May I deal with one or two other pages while we have the time? On 
page 27 you have set out, have you not, an account covering hides and skins 
for the calendar years 1946 and 1947 and for the two periods in 1948?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking it by and large the hides and skin account shows a pretty steady 
profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are in the two years and two months, only two occasions, I think, 
when the hides and skin account shows any loss?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. And following that somewhat further, I see also, looking at the calendar .- 
year 1947 and at the last three months of 1947, or the last three periods in 1947, — 
that these figures mean 1243 cents per pound?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And in the period ending the 4th of December that is 8; cents per — 
pound?—A. That is correct. ; 

Q. And 3-4, cents per pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in January 1948 again the figure is 2;% cents per pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. It drops again in February to # cents per pound? 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 2 


Q. Before you leave that question Mr. Dyde, in the brief on page 50 at 
January the 20th it shows the ceilings were advanced on hides 3 cents a pound 
and on calf skins 5 cents a pound. Later, on September 15th, decontrol of ~ 
prices on hides, skins and leather products occurred. I would like to get the — 
figures for hides which Canada Packers had on hand on those two dates. — 
I do not see those figures in the brief. Would you have those figures anywhere, ; 
Mr. McLean?—A. Yes, the figures would be available. 

Q. Could you have them tomorrow?—A. Yes, I think so. ; 

Q. I am asking for the figures on January 20th—A. What page are you 
reading from? 

Q. Page 50, and Mr. Hall’s report?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you get me your inventory on the dates January 20, 1947, and 
September 15th, 1947?—A. January 20th, 1947 and September 15th, 19472 

Q. Yes, thank you. F 

The CuamMan: I think this would be a convenient time to adjourn and — 
the committee will hold an executive session to cover amongst other matters, 
the point you had in mind the other day, Mr. Thatcher, regarding nails. 


er el in ce ers 


The meeting adjourned to meet again Thursday, April 22, 1948, at 11.00 a.m. 
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4 1948 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, April 22, 1948. 


x The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. . 


_ Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
Martin, Thatcher, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 


z Mr. Fleming moved, seconded by Mr. Merritt, that this Committee now 
_ proceed to write and submit to the house an interim report containing its 
§ findings with respect to its inquiries into bread and butter. 

The Chairman ruled the motion out of order on the ground that the 
Committee had disposed of a similar motion in its Executive Session of 
i April 21, 

_-Mr. Fleming then moved that his original motion which, on April 21, had 
Bibcen deferred for later consideration, be now considered and put to the 
~ Committee. 


Motion negatived. 


_ Mr. J. §. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, was 


recalled for further examination. Mr. A. J. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer, 
Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, was also called, sworn and examined. 


# 
t 
* 
§ 
i At 12.50 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned its public 


sitting to go into Executive Session, and to meet again in public session at 4.00 
p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


+ The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
_ presiding. 


p> Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
Martin, McCubbin, Maybank, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. 
> Mr#HA. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance, 


Mr. McLean and Mr. Child of Canada Packers Limited, were recalled 
and further examined. 


‘> 


_ Mr. Hugh M. Murray, General Provision Manager, Canada Packers 
Limited, Toronto, was also called, sworn and examined. 


At 5.40 p.m., the Members being called in the House for a division, wit- 
esses retired and the Committee adjourned until Friday, April 23, at 11 a.m. 


* 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 22, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11 am. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. : 


“> 


Ass 


Mr. Femina: Before we proceed may I raise one point not in the hope 
_ of creating any contention—we had ample of that yesterday. I do not want 
_ to refer in a public session anything done in a private session, but in view of 
! the fact that a motion of mine was put and disposed of in a certain way in 
; the private session yesterday afternoon, I think it should either be reported to 
é the public session or re-opened here. I would like now, if I may, to put the 
_ motion in this public session. You are aware of the motion to which T refer, 
} Mr. Chairman, and I think I am in order in so doing. It is a matter of import- 
_ ance and it does not relate merely to the internal business of the committee, 
2 which business may not be of public interest, but it is a matter of considerable 


importance and of public interest. For those reasons, after having put my 
- motion in private session yesterday, and not having been successful, I think 
I should now be permitted to put the same motion in the public session. 
_ Therefore, I will move, Mr. Chairman, seconded by Mr. Merritt, that this 
_ committee do now proceed to write and submit to the House of Commons an 
_ interim report containing the committee’s report with respect to its findings 
regarding bread and butter. Our work on those two subjects is completed, 
with the exception of perhaps an odd little detail which could very quickly be 
_ disposed of in connection with bread. The committee having spent some ten 
weeks in conducting an investigation into those two important commodities, 
_ the time is ripe for the committee to make a report covering its work contain- 
_ ing such findings as the committee thinks itself in a position to make. Such 
~ action will give the House of Commons and the public an opportunity of 
assessing the work of the committee, what has been accomplished to date, 
and what value may be attached to continuing the work upon which the com- 
mittee is now engaged. 
Mr. Merritt: I second that motion. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned I would not be ready 
_ to participate in the preparation of any report on bread. The date we have 
_ covered up to now is not sufficient for me to be in the position of participating 
in any report to be made on bread. I believe any interim report we would be 
able to put through now would be incomplete and unsatisfactory. We surely 
have to look into the matter of wheat, and into the business of the milling 
companies, before we can do anything on the matter of making a report. with 
_ with respect to bread. I do not know if the other members look at the problem 
_ as Ido but I do not see how we can make a report. As far as butter is concerned 
I think we have the material to make an interim report but I question the 
usefulness of so doing. 
Mr. TuatcHer: Mr. Chairman— 


The CuamMan: Before recognizing Mr, Thatcher I think I should say, 
now that Mr. Fleming has brought this matter before us, that the motion was 
discussed in executive session yesterday. I will say no more than that there 
_ Was a motion moved by Mr. Fleming and seconded by Mr. Merritt, that an 
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interim report should be prepared for presentation to the House with respect 


to the committee’s findings on bread and butter. There was an amendment to 


that motion, subscribed to by all members of the committee other than Mr. 
Fleming and Mr. Merritt, that the report be not immediately prepared but the 
question of preparing such a report be deferred for later consideration. There 
was considerable discussion by all the members of the committee who showed 
they were anxious that a report be prepared, but it was felt we should make 
sure all of the evidence was before the committee. I think that view should 
be stated in fairness to the committee. Now the matter has been brought into 
the open— 

Mr. Harxness: I was not present at the executive session and I would very 
strongly support Mr. Fleming’s motion. J cannot see any force in what Mr. 
Lesage has said—that we have not enough information to make a report. 


The CHatrman: I may say, Mr. Harkness, that there is a very important 
matter in connection with bread that counsel is now considering im the light of 
an opportune time of presenting the evidence to the committee. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. Chairman— 
Mr. Harkness: I am not finished, I was Just in the middle of a sentence. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Thatcher had asked to speak before you started but 
I failed to recognize him. 


Mr. TuHatcuer: Finish your sentence, Mr. Harkness. 


Mr. Harkness: I think we have had sufficient information on bread, and 
certainly we have had sufficient information to make a report on butter. If 
we have not sufficient information now we will never have it and the time is 
now drawing to what we hope will be the end of the session. If we are not 
going to make a report on these matters for a couple of months the evidence 
is going to be pretty stale in our minds. 

Mr. Lesace: Speak for yourself. 

Mr. THatcHer: We have wasted twenty minutes now debating a subject 
which was debated yesterday and I do not know why it was raised. Let us 
have the vote and get on with the evidence. 

Mr. Maysanx: Mr. Chairman, I think there is a point of order which 
arises here. I do not think the motion is in order. The committee handled 
this whole matter yesterday, and it does not matter whether it was in executive 


session because it was not just the steering committee which handled the matter — 


yesterday. There was a motion made with respect to the wishes of Mr. Fleming 
and Mr. Merritt. The motion was voted upon, those two members being the 
only supporters. It is Mr. Fleming himself who is now offering to restore that 
motion. I am not saying the matter cannot be reconsidered but I submit that 


if there is a desire to have it reconsidered ‘the expression would have to be from ~ 


some person who voted the other way. I submit the motion is not in order at — 


the present time because it was deferred by an amendment moved by Mr. 
Thatcher, seconded by Mr. Irvine, and carried. I say that the committee’s 
decision is binding, and it is only incidental that the vote occurred in the executive 
session and, I submit, Mr. Fleming’s motion now is not in order. 

Mr. Merrirr: I would like to say a word in connection with the motion 
and as to whether it is or is not in order. Surely it cannot be said that at these 
executive sessions the points of view of the various members of the committee, 
and the strong wishes of those members, may be put to a vote and voted down. 
Those members could then be left without any power to air the matter in public. 
That state of affairs cannot be just, and if motions are to be put in executive 
session, surely dissatisfied persons should be able to raise the matter afterwards 
in public. 
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_ Mr. Lesage: Is this not a question of publicity? It looks very much like it 
to me as we seem to have the same thing morning after morning. 
Mr. Jounsron: I wish to say a word. I am not against the point of making 
an interim report on bread and butter at this time, but the thing which bothers 
_ me is that we bave two situations with respect to the bread business. Now as far 
as our investigation into bread is concerned we only took into consideration the 
7 eastern part of Canada. As I pointed out yesterday in the executive session it 
seems to me that before we complete bread we should at least go into the situation 
inthe west. It has been pointed out that the Combines Investigation has stopped 
- us there. My view, after having been home during Easter and having looket 
$ around a little, is that the prices of bread are far higher in the west than they 
_ are down here. Therefore, I think there should be some investigation into bread 
_ prices in the west. If it is the desire of the committee to make an interim report 
_ pertaining to the east I have no objection, but I would object, on the other hand, 
: if we did not go into the western bread situation and we would have to make 
. another report on that. As far as butter is concerned I quite agree with Mr. 
_ Fleming that possibly we have gone sufficiently far, unless counsel has other 
_ evidence which he has not yet revealed, and we could make a report on ‘butter. 
> Whether it would be advantageous to make a report at this time I am not certain. 
I would like to point out again, Mr. Chairman, that I think this committee 
, should investigate the bread industry as far as western Canada is concerned. 
‘ The CHairMan: We discussed this matter yesterday and it was pointed out 
_ the Combines Investigation people are out in the west. You will recall that in 
_ the earlier sessions of the committee we recognized the two spheres of function. 
_ Now, as chairman, I think the point taken by Mr. Thatcher is a good one. We 
have spent a lot of time at each session on such matters as arose yesterday and 
_ today, thereby shortening the period which we could otherwise devote to the 
_ matters we are investigating. I am going to rule, the matter having been decided 
r by the committee in executive session only last night, that the motion now put 
_ by Mr. Fleming is not in order. 
x Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman I am then obliged to do this. The disposition 
_ of the motion in executive session yesterday was made by way of the amendment 
of Mr. Thatcher that this motion be tabled. 
The CuairMan: Yes. 


E Mr. Fiemine: I would therefore now move that the motion be taken off the 
_ table and put to the committee. 


7 The Cuarrman: You have heard Mr. Fleming’s motion? All those in favour? 
Those opposed? The motion is defeated. 


Mr. Dypr: Mr. Child is with us today and I would like to have him sworn. 


: Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, 
_ Ontario, (Witness), recalled: 

ss Mr. A, J. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer and Chief Auditor, Canada 
_ Packers Limited, Toronto, Ontario, called and sworn: 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. Dyde, before you begin your examination, I wonder if 
_ Mr. McLean, or Mr. Child, could give us the balance sheet for the last fiscal 
_ year—the fiscal year ending in March 1948? 


4 Mr. McLean: Tentative results have been arrived at and I think they: 
_ appear at one place or another, but the balance sheet has not been drawn up: 
~ and will not be completed for probably three or four weeks. 


,, 
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By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Mr. McLean, yesterday a question arose which we thought might be 
answered this morning. I asked you whether you could say if the table of 
by-products could be broken down into by-products of the different types of 
meat. Your answer was that you did not know, but perhaps Mr. Child could tell 
us this morning—A. That was not the question that I was unable to answer. 
I can give you a definite answer. The by-products come from all types of 
animals and go to a common department. For instance it has not been possible 
to separate tallow from cattle and sheep from lower grade lard. 

Q. I wanted to make sure that I had the right answer. Now there was 
another question directed by Mr. Thatcher and there was some thought that you 
could answer it this morning?—A. Yes, I have the answer. 

Q. It was in connection with the figures for hides?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I am referring to the typewritten copy of yesterday’s proceedings and 
Mr. Thatcher said he would like to get the figure for hides with respect to the 
number Canada, Packers had on hand as of January 20, 1947 and September 15, 
1947?—A. I have those figures. 

(. Would you be able to give them now?—A. I have only one copy of these 
figures but on January 20 the total number of hides in the cellars of Canada 
Packers was 82,759. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Would you have that figure in pounds? I see the ceilings went up 3 cents 
a pound.—A. That is correct. 

Q. How many pounds are. represented by that figure of 82 EA er 50 Ibs. 
per hide is a very accurate average. 

Mr. Dypr: And on September 15, 1947, Mr. McLean, what is the figure? 

The Witness: 67,522. I am sure ae figures are accurate although they 
have been obtained over the long distance telephone. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Would that include the Hunnissett company or is that just Canada 
Packers?—A. Just Canada Packers. 
Q. Hunnissett would have some also?—A. Yes, Hunnissett would have some. 
Mr. Cutzp: They would have a very small and very negligible amount. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. McLean, we were dealing with a number of pages of a document 
which you produced and I wish to go now to page 29. I just want to point out 
to the committee, with your help, that it is a statement of the by-products for 
the calendar year 1947 plus, at the bottom of the page, a statement covering 
the two periods of 1948?—A. Yes. 
Q. And I notice that under the heading “meat packing plants,” that the last 
column is “profit or loss per pound”?—A., Yes. : 


Mr. Jonpnston: What page is that? 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Page 29. And in the column headed “profit or loss per pound” the 
figures are in cents. I just want to make that point quite clear. The figures 


relate to the weight per pound of by-products and not per pound of meat, am I 
correct?—A. Yes. 


Q. Those figures are then cents per pound of by-products?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Maysanx: Is that the fourth column of page 29? 
Mr. Dynp: Yes. 
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__ -Mr. Maysank: It is the fifth column when you take into consideration the 
date column. 

Mr. Dype: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: Your remarks also apply to the eighth column as well. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Your statement applies to the last column also, does it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then would you turn to page 31? When requesting material, Mr. Me- 
Lean, we asked you to give us, in this particular schedule, the price which you 
actually paid for good butcher steers and for grade A hogs. In the request I went 
on to say “if in the case of beef you are unable to produce those figures, please 
state whether or not you accept the price for steers as set out in the Weekly Live 
Stock Review of the Department of Agriculture.” I notice immediately fol- 
lowing page 31 there is a chart. Is that the best you can do to answer the ques- 
. tion as to what price you actually paid for good butcher steers?—A. That graph 
is a graph of the prices as reported in the review which you have just mentioned, 

Q. Then, may I clear the point by saying you would accept the figures in 
the Live Stock Review as being the prices paid by Canada Packers?—A. Oh, yes. 
That is the official document. 

Q. You see it was not quite clear to me. You did give pork prices on 
page 31 and it was not quite clear to me whether you did or did not accept the 
Live Stock Review. Would you turn back to page 60 and at the same time 
would you look at an exhibit which is before the committee—exhibit 94? On the 
first page of exhibit 94 where there have been produced the figures from the Live 
Stock Review with reference to the prices paid at Toronto for red brand, 
commercial, and cow beef?—A. Yes. 

Now I am saying to you those are reproduced from the Live Stock 
Review. Do those figures correspond with the chart, to which we referred to 
a moment ago as following page 31?—A. That chart is the price of live cattle, 

Q. Yes?—A. And this is for beef. 

Q. Then may I pass on to another page which is the fourth page of exhibit 
94. This information is taken or is received from the market information 
division of the Department of Agriculture, and there is shown the monthly aver- 
age price of good butcher steers?—A. Yes. : 

M Q. Now do those prices correspond with your chart following page 31?—A. I 
should like to think those are the exact figures. I think the chart shows the 
prices from week to week and those are monthly prices which are given by the 
_ department. This graph is prepared from the same document. 
t Mr. Maypanx: Just to be clear about that graph, is that graph offered by 
the witness as his own, or is it something that came out of a publication and was 
accepted by him. 

Mr. Dype: Would you answer that question? 
4 The Witness: This is a graph that we publish in our annual reports from 
year to year, and it is a reflection. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. It is your own graph?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same as if you had supplied certain figures? Instead of supply- 
ing the figures you are setting forth the information in graphic form?—A. Yes, 
it is a.much easier way to read the figures. It is confusing to read figures set out 
week by week. 


2. By Mr. Dyde: 
¥ Q. Then, may I refer you to page 30? I perhaps should have done this at 
_ the same time that I was referring to page 29; but on page 30, you are there 
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given the actual inventory quantities, are you not, in thousands of pounds of 
beef frozen and other beef, and freezer pork and other pork, and at the bottom 
lard?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if we look at the column under the 31st of December, 1947, ahi 
at the line, total beef; that figure is 10,083,000 pounds, total beef inventory at 
that date?——A. Yes. 

Q. And we find that below that figure opposite total pork we have an 
inventory total of 14,761,000 pounds?—A. Yes. 

- . In the case of beef the inventory compares with the inventory of the year 
previous of 5,247,000 pounds, the same month of the year, previous?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in pork the difference between December 31, 1947, and December 
31, 1946, is less; in other words, the year previous you had 12,201,000 pounds?— 
A. Correct. 

Q. Now, would you turn to page 44. There is one point I would like to 
draw to your attention, Mr. McLean; and that is that yesterday when you 
were estimating the long range fraction per pound I think you said that you 
thought it was about 4 cent a pound?—A. Yes. 

@. And on this page under the column “per pound” which is towards the 
right-hand side of the page— 

The CHatrMan: It is the third last column? 

Mr. Dypr: Yes, the third last column. I find the figure there set out is 4%? 


The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Is this the accurate figure, 44?—A. That is the exact figure. 

Q. That is arrived at, is it, by taking the average of all the fractions above?. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. For the period shown?—A. The weighted average. The number of pounds 
each year and the price each year. 

Q. There is another column on this page showing the totals; and I am not 
criticizing, I am just indicating it; there is another column on this page showing 
the totals of profits before inventory reserve, bond interest, income tax and 
bonus?—A. I noticed that. I asked Mr. Child to work it out and I have the 
figures here. 

Q. I think it would be well for us to have them now so that we could put 
them in. They would come in I think between the column headed “sales value” 
and the column headed “inventory reserve”, would they not? That would be the 
appropriate place?—A. Yes. 

Q. So these figures you are now going to give us are, let me be exact, your 
profits before inventory reserve, bond interest, income tax and bonus?—A. Mr. 
Child just called my attention to the fact that they are after bond interest and 
before the others. Bond interest is considered as a prior charge. 

Mr. Fremine: And after inventory reserves too? 


The Witness: No, before inventory reserves. After bond interest but before 
all these other charges. 

Mr. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, I have just one question on this page, if I may. 
I take it that the figure on volume is in pounds and that the other figures on 
the page are in dollars, with the exception of the one there which shows the 
fraction per pound of profit. 

The Witnxss: Oh, the first column is pounds. 

Mr. Fieminc: On all kinds of animals? 

The Wirness: On everything we sell. 

Mr. Fiemine: And everything else on the page is dollars, except the per 
pone column which is the third column to the right-hand side, and that is in 
cents 
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_ The Wirness: Oh, yes; that is cents per pound, or fractions of a cent per 


pound. I might say Mr. Dyde that we prepared this table thinking that that 
_ gave a condensed picture of the history of the period for which you have asked; | 
_ and when you are through with your questions I would like to say a few words 
_ by way of explanation of that statement. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: I wonder if Mr. McLean at the same time could give us 


_ a table of the depreciation charged off in each of these years.» Would that be 
- possible? 


The Wirvess: It is in the annual report. I can have it prepared and 
submitted this afternoon. . 


Mr. Tuatcuer: All right. Thank you. 


Mr. Fiemina: Is that depreciation reserve the amount which is approved 
by the Department of National Revenue? That is what you show in your 
income tax returns, I presume? 


The Wirness: I think there might be a word of explanation. I intended 


_ to do that in any case. As to depreciation charges, the charges that we set up 
_ each year are based on the full cost, the book value of our fixed assets without 


the subtraction of the depreciation reserves which have been set up. That has 
been our practice—my practice, I was a bookkeeper to begin with—ever since 
I have been in the business; and that depreciation reserve is higher than the 
reserve that is permitted by the Taxation Department. And on that amount 
over and above what I might call the official depreciation we pay taxes, of 
course. That is treated by them as profit. But nevertheless we set up deprecia- 
tion on that higher amount based on the full value because we consider that that 
is sound business practice. 


Mr, Tuarcuer: Could you then, Mr. McLean, also this afternoon give the 
committee the amounts which the department has allowed you to charge as 
depreciation in your profit and loss statement? 


The Wrirness: Yes. You have that. 


Mr. Dype: I think you might now read into the record the figures you have 
before you which should be entered to complete that page. 


The Wrrness: Oh yes. I think they should be read into the record and I 


suggest that that might be put on the left-hand margin. There is room for 
it there. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Which set of figures is this? 
The Wirness: These are the figures showing the profits after bond interest 
and before all the other charges. 
Mr. Dypr: And we are on page 44. 
The Wirness: 
Year Profit after Bond Interest Profit Cents per Pound 
RORHE mace ton ees ot ae 2,181,276 4 
FOBT A Fe Yee et 2,450,964 4 
Loita ae eee 1,561,579 1 
PUG0  Hiceten e ete 1,774,171 1 
RUS eaten ke col 3,814,827 4 
1 3 ns Wee ees # ste 3,959,527 4 
iY cena Beth aes 6,099,638 4 
WHS i. See EA 4,896,839 4 
EGTA ee alas Loe 6,147,892 4 
SOR ee La ewes. 7,124,373 4 
eb ERE Ts Sa ae 5,815,756 4 
TREE SS RRR TS a 5,007,243 4 
Se on a Deeb eee et ote 6,444,000 4 
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This is the year ending March. That $6,444,000 is the year that is just 
finished for which our financial statement has not been taken off yet, but this 
may be taken as quite accurate. In addition to that I also have these figures 
expressed as a fraction of a cent per pound on volume, the same as in the 
other column. 

Mr. Dyps: I think they should be included also. 

The Wirnéss: Yes, they are very interesting. 

The CuHairMAn: What is this now? 

The Wirness: I am also including the figures showing the fraction of a cent 
per pound on the number of pounds sold. May I add that in each case this is 
the nearest figure by which to express it as a single fraction. And, to complete 
the record, I should indicate that the average of the above fractions is one-third. 
(See table above.) 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Mr. McLean, I would like to clear my mind about a point that is trouble- 
some to me. I am looking at page 44, and I am also looking at page 7. It is 
perhaps not a great point at the moment because I assume that it is because 
the figures were taken at a different time; but would you look at the right-hand 
column on page 7; and the lowest amount under net profit over all the period for 
all products, the figure there is $2,010,462. Do you find that figure?—A. You 
mean that bottom figure? 

Q. The line before the bottom line—A. Yes. 

Q. Should not that be exactly the same as the figure of the net profit on 
page 44, for the same period?—A. No, because that is up to Hebruary. 23. You 
see, there i is one period added in the later statement. 

Q. Oh, that explains it, the statement on page 7, omits a period which is 
included in the corresponding figure in page 44?—-A. That is right. 

Q. Now, in the same connection, what is the reason for the difference 
between page 7, and page 44, in the fractions per pound which I see there? 
There is on page 44, the fractions per pound which you have averaged out at 
one-seventh—that is on the bottom line?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is at the lower right-hand side of page 7, another series of 

fractions per pound which also average 4th, but they are not the same fractions 
per pound.—A. I haven’t got the statement on that. I will have to ask Mr. 
Child to answer that for you. 

Mr. Dypr: Would Mr. Child explain that for us, please? 

.Mr. Cuitp: The correct ones are on page 44. In most cases they are the 
same, but page 7 is a preliminary table and there are two or three errors there. 
The correct figures are on page 44. 

The Witness: How could that be? They are all taken from accounts 
which have been closed off long ago. 

Mr. Cuiup: Yes. | 

he Dypvr; That is what I was trying to ask. 

r. Cuitp: Yes, but in taking it down we made an error on page 7. 

ae Witness: At any rate these are taken from and you will find them 1 in 
our annual report. 

Mr. Dypr: That is what I thought, and that is aes I wanted to see which 
statement had the right figures. We are satisfied about that now. 

Mr. Lesace: How could an error be made? 

The Wirvess: I will inquire into that. I cannot understand how it could — 
happen. 
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Mr. Curxp: Well, when you are preparing a mass of statements like that in 
so short a time, it cannot be done without running the risk of error, 


Mr. Jounston: It was just a matter of copying them down on this table. 


The Witness: Yes. There is a simple explanation, but I am stumped. I 
_ do not know how it could happen, and I am very humiliated by that. 
~The Cuairman: You are a perfectionist. 
b Mr. Dype: In any event, the reason is not that page 7 is preliminary. It 
must be some other reason. 

The Wirness: They were taken from the same source. I do not see how 
that could have happened. 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Child just said that it was a preliminary statement. I 
was just wondering if it was because it was preliminary in nature, or whether it 
was an error in taking it down. 


The Wirness: We will look into that and let you know. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Then, I think you have some general remarks to make on page 44, and 
I am still holding this page in front of me and I refer to page 7, and to the table 
which is in the right-hand lower cornernot the total, but the one next to 1b 
which you have headed “profit or loss, total meat and by-products”. Now, the 
_ figure I see opposite February 25, 1948, is $2,063,565, and when you carry that 
_ to profit or loss per pound I am right, am I not, that that figure is $ cent per 
pound?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. For that period?—A. Yes. I hope it is right. 
q Q. I am sure it is. 
. Mr. Dypr: Now, Mr. Fleming, I am finished as far as that page is concerned. 
x Mr. Fiemina: There was just one question I wanted to ask at this point, as 
_ to the significance of the whole table. In view of the figures we have had are we 
_ to understand that this table covers the complete 13-year period from 1936 


: to 1948, inclusive. 

_ The CuamMan: You are referring now to page 44? 

3 Mr. Fiemina: Yes, to page 44. If the company had not set up 1 cent of 
_ inventory reserves, had not paid 1 cent of income tax by reason of seeing no 
_ visible income, had not paid 1 cent of bonus to employees and had not made 
_ 1 cent of profit that the result in terms of price to the consumer would have been 
over the whole period only a saving of 4 cent per pound? 

 : The Wirness: That'is correct. 

4 Mr. Lesace: Is it all right to ask questions on this table now? 

: The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

i By Mr. Lesage: 

+s = 


Q. I am looking at page 7, now, Mr. McLean, and there we have the total 

_ of meat and by-products—the fourth last column, “total meat and by-products” 
—and I see that in 1936, there was a loss of $158,905?—A. Yes. 

Q: And then the profit on by-products was $1,288.011?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Would you tell members of the committee what the by-products are; 
by that I mean, would you tell us what your products are apart from meat and 
butter?—A. There are a very large number of them, Mr. Lesage. I think I 

have a list of them here somewhere. In another statement we set up our results 

under four different categories; livestock, other farm products, non-farm products 
- and manufacturing. 

2 - Q. We have the table on that in this period?—A. It has not been submitted 

e yet. I asked for that yesterday and I have it here somewhere. 
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Q. You understand why I am asking that question?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because in 1936 your meat department was run at a loss? You were 
saved in the over-all picture by what you made in other departments?—A. That 
is correct. 

Q. Well, in 1948, your over-all profit was below too; the figure is lower than 
the figure for the profit on meat and by-products?—A. Yes. Now here it is- 
You wish to know the products?. 

@. Have you:a table for each year since 1936, showing the profit and loss 
of the meat department?—A. No. We have it in each department, but not on 
each group. For the last three years—I’m sorry, two years ago, this is the third 
year—by way of pointing out certain facts that I was emphasizing in my other 
report—that is the first time we thought of doing that, of dividing the results 
of the business into those four groups. Now, I am not sure that I am answering 
your question exactly, but I have this memorandum which shows the accounts 
that go into each of these groups. 

Q. I will be very happy to have them.—A. The livestock accounts are 
beef, by-products—blood. We treat the blood with a quite elaborate process to 
make what is called soluble blood which enters into glue— 

Q. Pardon me, Mr. McLean; you said blood. Is that included in all the 
tables here?—A. It goes~into the by-product. 

Q. It is in the by-product? —A. Yes, it is part of that. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that one of your meat by-products is 
blood?—A. Well, the soluble blood is included in the by-products in that state- 
ment. 

Q. In the by-product statement?—A. Yes. A separate account is kept 
for it throughout the year but the results are included in the by-products 
Casings are dealt with in the same manner. I have shown casings on this list. 

Q. Casings are included?—A. Yes. Sheep, lambs, calves, and provisions. 
This latter expression is an omnibus expression including pork products, 
sausages, and meat. Those are amounts that are in the livestock group. 

Q. I understand the tables shown here, whenever they are entitled “meat 
and by-products” include pe materials which you have mentioned just now? 
—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Does it include cat meal?—A. Meat scrap—the products that go 
‘into livestock beef? 

Q. Yes? Yes. 

@. And the price?—A. The stock feeding account comes at the end of the 
third division. The meat scrap is transferred at the market price. There is 
alwavs a definite market price and it is transferred at the market price. 

@. To the stock feed department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could I have a table of the prices for the last two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can furnish that?—A. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Q. What do you call that material in the English language? Is it “meat 
scrap’ ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Pinarp: Tankage. 


Mr. Lesacr: Tankage? Yes, but when it is finished as a feed for aaa 
what is it called? 


The Wrrnsss: Concentrate? 
Mr. Dypr: I am not sure whether you are at one yet? 


Mr. Lesacre: Perhaps you can help me, Mr. Dyde? I am referring to the 
feed for animals which comes from meat scrap. What is the term you used 
to describe it? 


The Wrrness: It is used as protein in the animal feed. 
Mr. Lesacr: That is what I refer to in my question? 
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The Wirnzss: It is the feed fed principally to poultry and hogs. . 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to page 44 for a 
“moment. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Mr. McLean has not finished his answers to my qusetion. He was 
referring to only the first group.—A. The second group included other farm 
_ products, butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, fruit and vegetables. The third group 
consists of non-farm products—shortening, made from imported vegetable 
oils; soap, and fish. Storage warehouses—we have two or three of those. 
Feed—that is stock feed, fertilizer; and then we have a plant in Chicago and 
a minor office in New York. Reference to those two establishments is made 
there. The fourth division is what we call manufacturing. The products 
manufactured are mostly meats, but the endeavour is so additional and 
_ separate—it involves very high expenditures in plants—that we separate manu- 
_ factured food. 
% Q. You transfer meat from one department to the other at market 
prices?—A. Yes. Canned meats, fruits, vegetables, frozen fruits, pickles, olives, 
and dog food are included. I will have copies of the figures supplied. 
Q. Your accounting system allows you to give us figures for each group? 
_ —A. Yes, for the last three years. 
¢ Q. When can you have them?—A. I have them here but the preparation 
of them has just been completed. I would be glad to furnish copies, 
a Q. I do not think we should press you at all but if it is possible, in co-opera- 
_ tion with the secretariat, to supply the figures we would like to have them— 
¢ perhaps this afternoon.—A. You might want to know what the profit was on 
_ this or that division for a particular year. 
: Q. I think it would be better if you prepared a complete table? 
; 


The CHatrman: All right. 


* By Mr. Thatcher: 


i, Q. I would like to refer for just a moment to page 4. There are several points 
_ upon which I am not clear. First of all, the inventory reserve is shown and [ note 
_ that the company, for the past year, set up $626,000 as an inventory reserve. If 
- my understanding is correct that figure is not included in the net profit of 
» $2,178,000?—A. That is correct. 

4 Q. But it is included in the $6,444,000?—A. Yes. 

ag Q. Would your profit not actually be the sum of those two figures—the 
i $2,178,000 and the $626,000?—A. Pardon? i 

Q. Would your real profit not be the sum of the two figures?—A. No. We 
_ set the figures down that way because we considered that the reserve of $626,000 
_ Was necessary to meet future liabilities. As a matter of fact, the members of this 
¢ committee know all about that reserve, although they may not realize it. That 
_ figure is the total profit we made on butter in the present fiscal year, which I 
have told you before is a very large profit but it will inevitably and certainly be 
4 lost in some future year. 

- Q. Yes, but you are anticipating losses when you do that, Mr. McLean? 
As it not a fact, as far as the government is concerned, that in paying your income 
4 you are not allowed an exemption on that figure?—A. We have paid the 
_ tax on it. 

‘ Q. In other words as far as the government is concerned your income is the 
_ sum of the two figures?—A. It is exactly the same as the item above. 

i Q. You said a moment ago you are setting this reserve aside for future 
losses. I note that since 1940 you have set aside $4,626,000?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Do you not think that is a little excessive?—A. I hope it is. 
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Q. Is not the situation as far as meat is concerned a little different now than 
it was after the last war when you had to anticipate losses? Is it not a little 
different because you have the long-term contracts which the government has 
secured with Great Britain in respect to meat? Certainly you would not think 
there was much danger of loss on meat and inventory after this war, as com- 
pared with after the last war?—A. You are asking me to assume the role of 
prophet and nobody knows. 

Q. It is a fact that you have a contract price for most of your export meat?— 
A. Yes, for the next few months. 

Q. You could not have inventory losses during that period?—A. After the 
last war most of the packing houses in the United States, and most of the pack- 
ing houses in Canada, either went into liquidation or went to the verge of 
liquidation. 

Q. Are you not protected this time by the fact that you have these long- 
term contracts?—A. By what? 

Q. These long-term contracts—A. You see there are no long-term contracts. 
There are indications of a contract in bacon but the price is not fixed. Funda- 
mentally the fact is, Mr. Thatcher, that prices in Canada today are at an all 
time high. We thought prices in 1920 were extremely high but they are much 
higher now. Nobody knows how long the situation will prevail. I do not think 
there is a person living who can give you a confident answer to your question. 

Q. But the faet you have these long-term contracts makes it less likely that 
you will suffer losses?—A. We have not got those contracts. 

Q. The fact you have the government contracts on bacon and meat— —A. 
What contracts are you speaking of, Mr. Thatcher? 

@. We have had for some time government contracts for meat supply to 
Great Britain have we not, and another contract is being negotiated at present? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I will say that if those contracts go through the price of meat could not 
fall suddenly as long as the contracts were in efféct?—A. Yes, but when the con- 
tract ceases prices will still be on that high level and there will be a lability 
towards losses. 

@. Yes, but you will know ahead of time that the contract will not be 
renewed and you will start buying meat from the farmer at lower prices?—A. 
You give me credit for greater fore-knowledge than I possess. 

Mr. Irvine: But not for greater astuteness? 


_ The Wrrness: Remember that I fully understand the questions and I am 
trying to give you exact answers, but anwers are just not possible. 


By, Mr. Tatcher: 


_ Q. As far as the government is concerned with respect to this $4,626,000 
inventory reserve, they have not allowed you an exemption for income tax 
purposes?—-A. I beg pardon? 

Q. As far as the Income Tax Department is concerned they have not allowed 
you that exemption?—A. No, we paid taxes but I should add a note of explana- 
tion. We paid the standard corporation taxes but we did not pay the excess 
profits tax on those upper items. 

Q. In other words as far as your balance sheet is concerned, from 1940 the 
net figure shown would be $4,626,000 greater as far as the Income Tax Depart- 
ment is concerned? The figure you show in the 1947 balance sheet, on page 20, 
the profit from operations is $1,986,265 but in addition to that you had set up a 
wartime inventory reserve and the figure should be greater by the amount of 
the reserve? In other words, the net figure which you have shown since 1940 
does not take into account any of this amount of $4,626,000?—A. No, that is 
right. Those are net profits after setting up this reserve and paying corporation 
taxes but not excess profits tax. 
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 Q. As a result of following that procedure the picture as indicated to the 
neral public would be weaker than it actually is?—A. Not at all. 
_ Q. The general public sees your net figure?—A. Any competent reader of 
a statement would know exactly what it was and would know that it is not sound 
business to follow any other course. 
 Q. May I go, Mr. McLean, to this matter of depreciation? I am sorry I have 
not got your 1948 balance sheet, but can you give me the figure which you have 
charged for depreciation?—A. Yes, I can give it to you approximately. It would 
be approximately $900,000 which is about the same as the figure for the previous 
“year. : 
Q. $900,000, and would you know of that amount how much was allowed 
by the government?—A. I do not know that. I know the total difference between 
_ the depreciation we set up over the 20 years and the amount allowed by the 
government is $6,000,000. 
; Q. When Canada Packers was originally set up can you tell the committee 


what the total sum involved in the transaction was?—A. Yes, it is on page 2. 
Q. Which figure is it?—A. The top figure. 

Q. $22,000,000?—A. The capital structure of the company at its inception 
consisted of bonds, $8,512,000; preference shares $6,636,000; common shares, 
$1,413,000; appraisal surplus $6,142,000. 

} On page 2287 of the Steven’s Report—I have not got the report here—I 
understand the total sum involved in the transaction was $11,329,711.61 and I 
cannot just reconcile that anwser given in 1934. 


Mr. FLemrne: By whom was the answer given? 
Mr. THarcuer: By Mr. McLean, I believe. 
The Cuamman: You had better read it. 

Mr. Trarcuer: I have not got the report here. 


i) 


} Mr. Fsumrine: It is hardly fair to throw one item at a witness and ask him 


“to remember what occurred ten years ago. 


Mr. Maysanx: You cannot expect to get real attention to the question if 
_ you do not read the report. 


a: Mr. Trarcuer: I will delay my questioning for three or four minutes and 
someone else may proceed. 

The Wrirness: You have mentioned the price spreads investigation and I 
would like to make a comment. That statement referred to by Mr. Thatcher 
may or may not be correct, I do not remember, but the report is a storehouse of 

misinformation with respect to the packing industry. 


. Mr. Mayank: Just a moment, did not this witness himself give some of 
_ that evidence? 


4 The Wrrness: I would say that what I gave was correct. 


7 Mr. Maysanx: Then it is a storehouse of misinformation otherwise than in 


respect of your own evidence? 
? 


a 


The Wirnsss: I am speaking of the comments in the report concerning the 
packing industry. You will remember that the packing industry was under fire 
then—I was going to say as it is now—but I do not interpret this situation as 
being “under fire”. 

; The Cuairman: This a fact finding committee. 

_ Mr. Fremrnc: There is no fire. 


ih : ; 
The Witness: We were being attacked then because the prices were too low. 
11139—2 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. McLean, on this particular point, I am not trying to 
attack you but I am trying to get at the original figures so I can find out what 
this depreciation figure signifies. The only information I had was what I read 
here and I thought that was the correct figure. 

The Wrrness: I have been in the packing business, as it happens, forty- 
seven years this week. I started as a bookkeeper and over those forty-seven 
years I was trained to set up more than enough depreciation as opposed to too 
little depreciation. I consider that is sound business practice and I have followed 
it all my life. The accumulation of the depreciation we have set up, in excess 
of that required and permitted by the government for exemption on income tax 
is, $6,000,000 over the twenty years. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. Mr. McLean, what would be your average inventory ?—A. I beg pardon? 
Q. What would be your total average inventory ?—A. Oh, it is very high at 
the present time. I can get the exact figure but my recollection is that in 1939 
it was about $7,000,000 and I know it is about $30,000,000 now. The figure is 
another part of the answer to the question asked by Mr. Thatcher a few minutes 


ago. 

: Q. That is what I am coming at. This $626,200 which you have set up 
would represent what in cents per pound?—A. That is the total profit on storage 
butter made this year but which we are going to lose. If the chairman would 
not mind me saying so, that is a point which the Canadian. Press report omitted. 
I consider the Canadian Press report was a very fair report of my evidence when 
I was last here, but it emphasized that we had made a profit which I reported 
then as $500,000 odd. They did not say a word about my statement that later, 
when the movement was in reverse, there would be a loss. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. If you translate the sum of $626,000 into cents per pound on the total 
volume of business what does it come to?—A. On $25,000,000 it would be 
24 cents. 

: Q. On the basis of your total volume in pounds it is a very small fraction 
of a cent?—A. I will tell you what it is. 

Mr. Mayuew: The loss would not be on the total volume but it would be on 
what he had in inventory. 


The Witness: The figure asked by Mr. Winters is about -005—you can | 


work it out. 


Mr. Winters: If you applied that whole amount against a decrease in 
price it would be pretty insignificant on the price of a pound? 


Mr. Fueminc: The amount would be -005 or 5/1000 of a cent as a proper 


fraction. 
The Wirness: Mr. Child is working out the exact figure. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we can get the exact figure. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Mr. McLean, would you now turn to page 57?—A. Would you mind if 
I made a statement now? . 

I am very grateful for all the questions asked with respect to page 44 but 
there are two or three items upon which information should be added. In 
column 1 there is shown the total number of pounds sold over the period—1936- 
1948 was the period concerning which Mr. Dyde asked us to submit figures. The 
number of pounds is 15 billion—they are very large figures—15,260,000,000. 
The total sales over the period were $1,895,000,000. Now. I will jump over to 
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the net profits. The net profits are $21,000,000 and they are derived in the 


hion which Mr. Thatcher indicated by his line of questioning. You will note — 
ow those profits have been disposed of. I will call your attention to the fact — 


that the taxes paid to the dominion government before the profits were arrived at 
were almost exactly the same figure. We had a profit of $21,000,000 after paying 
to the Dominion of Canada $21,000,000. There is only a difference of $200,000 
between the two figures. Then, at the end of cach year when the profits have- 
been ascertained, if the profits were more than a reasonable return on the capital 
invested in the company, our practice was and is to set aside a reasonable return 


_ will notice that the sums paid to employees amount to $10,113,000. Those are 
_ bonuses paid over and above the regular wages, paid at the end of the year after 


The Cuarrman: When you say “any other company” do you mean any other 
_ company engaged in the packing business or do you mean any other corporation? 
The Wirness: I might be wrong, but I think I would have heard about any 
company paying more. My statement is not actually the result of careful 
examination of the facts. There are two other interesting coincidences. TI have 
already called attention to the fact that the taxes paid to the federal government 
are almost exactly the same as the net profit of $21,000,000. This was not by 
design at all, but the sum paid in bonuses is almost exactly the sum paid to the 
shareholders as dividends. The dividends you will see in the last column are 
$10,400,000 and the bonuses to employees are $10,113,000. .Those are interesting 
iigures. 


- By Mr. Maybank: 
= <Q. That $10,400,000 is just an addition of the one column. You have not 
“carried into that column the $316,7102?—A. No. 
Q. It is closer to $11,000,0002—A. It is much more than that if you add the 
preference shares. I should explain that when the company was formed there 
were $6,000,000 odd worth of preferred shares. Those were bought in 1936 and 
no dividend was paid until after the preferred shares had been retired because it 
was necessary to accumulate the profits in order to build up working capital of 
Wthe company. Now there have been dividends paid in earlier years on the 
preferred shares but it just happened in 1946 that the last of the preferred shares 
were retired. This figure, the $10,113,000 represents dividends_paid on common 
Shares. I just want to add to the information already brought out by questions 
‘in the committee, that the total profits which I have given you is the figure before 
‘the inventory reserve is taken off, before income tax is paid, before bonuses are 
paid, and before dividends are paid. Those items bring the amount to $57,000,000, 
and if that $57,000,000 had been eliminated entirely—as Mr. Fleming brought 
out more clearly than I am doing myself—if there had been no payments of 
taxes to the government, if there had been no inventory reserve, and if there had 
been no bonuses, and if there had been no dividends, and if all the benefits had 
gone to the housewife by way of reduced prices of meats, the housewife would 
Rave benefited by 4 of a cent a pound. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


» Q. Are you sure of that figure, Mr. McLean?—A. Yes. 


EQ. I understand in these lumped profits you include by-products?—A. Yes. 
— :11139—23 
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Q. You cannot expect that the housewife would be buying 10 pounds of 
hides for breakfast?—A. We are dealing with the total profit made by the 
company, but I see what you mean. The housewife does not buy by-products. 

Q. If the figure for by-products were included in your profit it would 
mean a much higher figure than. 4 of a cent a pound?—A. You are quite right 
on the point you raise, but the total profits of the company over this period— 
1936 to 1948—have amounted to 4 of a cent a pound. Whatever share of it there 
is, there will be a distribution as between what the housewife buys and what 
the housewife does not buy. 

Mr. Jounston: And that total cost you mentioned there includes hides 
too? if 

The Wirness: It includes everything. | 

Mr. Dyve: And on the volume in pounds, Mr. McLean, that 4 cent a 
pound would amount to how much in dollars? 

The Witness: $57,278,000. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Now, Mr. McLean, lets turn it around; for instance, does it include 
the profit on the meat eroups?—A. Oh yes, everything. Everything, all the 
operations of the company. 

Q. Which means that when meat scrap is taken off the carcass and 
transferred to your other department; that would amount to 4 cent a pound 
in one department the livestock department; and when it is transferred to 
another department, let us say stock feed, is there another 4 cent a pound on 
the same product?—A. No, I do not think that is correct. On the transfers, 
where a product is transferred from one department to another department, 
that does not count double volume. The volume is the volume on the ultimate 
sale. 

Mr. Irvine: Is it correct to say, Mr. McLean, if you had not made any 
profits at all then the housewives of Canada would have had their meat cheaper 
last year by $57,000,000? 

Mr. Maysanx: Oh, no. 

The Wirness: This is the average for 13 years. a 

Mr. Dypg: Would you let us have it for 1948, Mr. McLean, because you 
gave the figure for the period as 4 cent a pound and we are particularly 
terested in what that would amount to in 1948? 

The Wrrness: The exact figure of profit last year was $2,178,000. 

Mr. Dypr: Yes, but if on your volume of sales the housewives were better 
off by that 4 cent a pound, accepting that 4 cent a pound for the moment, what 
would the figure be in dollars? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes, that is the point. I said one year. I didn’t mean that. 
Now the figures are in here. ; 

Mr. Dypve: It would be 4 cent a pound on 1,447,775,161 pounds, would it 
not? 

The Witness: It is, if you will add— 

Mr. Dyps: And that works out to nearly $5,000,000? 

Mr. Harkness: Did not Mr. McLean give us a gross profit of $6,444,000? 

The Wirness: Yes, the gross profit for the year was $6,444,000. . That is 
the answer to your question. But it is a negligible amount— | 

The CuairMan: It is 4 of a cent. To the housewife it is not negligible; 
not by any means, for the average housewife. 

Mr. Lesace: If I might reverse my question; how do you work out thes 
transfers? 
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_ The Cuatrman: Just a minute, Mr. Lesage, Mr. McLean has something 
his mind. I was just going to make the observation that perhaps we are 
der the impression that this 4 cent a pound, or 4 cent a pound as it was last 
_ year, is negligible. I just want to make that point, that it is not negligible to 
_ the average housewife who has to budget very carefully. 

The Witness: No, but we are examining into the present high cost of living. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: And the housewife is worried because of the fact that food— 
The CuairMan: Order, please. 

The Wirness: That foods since 1939, have doubled in price. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: Now, so far as the packing house—and we are examining 
into the recent rise in prices. At least, I understand that the reason this eom- 
_ mittee was set up was that there was a general view on the part of the housewives 
_ that somewhere either somebody was not playing fair—that conditions were sort 
_ of getting difficult—and we are examining into the role played by the packing 
industry in the supply of meat. The housewife, as has been said, is disturbed 

_ because her food costs twice as much as it did in 1939. 


-~—«-' The Cuarrman: Yes. 


- The Wirness: Now, so far as the packing house is concerned, in 1939, if 

we take the packers’ gross profit figures, the profit was 4 of a cent a pound, and 
in 1948, that is the year just closed, the profit is 4 cent per pound. Now, that 
is the extent— 


Mr. Tuatrcuer: Might I interject a question there, Mr. McLean? 
The CuarrMAN: Let the witness finish his answer, please. 
7 Mr. Maysanx: I think it would be better to wait and let the witness finish 
his answer. 


The Wrirness: You will see in both years the profit of the packing industry 
is really, is practically a negligible factor. Now, the problem is disturbing the 
housewife. You will say it is not negligible, and that is true, if you are not 
achieving a big volume of business, say half of what it is at the present time. 
_ The housewife is paying—I don’t know, 65 cents perhaps—for bacon, perhaps 
more. 4 cent a pound would not mean much to the housewife. 
Mr. TuHatcuer: Could I interject a few words there? 


The Wirnegss: Yes. 


> ya 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. When you say it would only have the effect of 4 cent a pound; when the 
ceiling was taken off, and when the price went up in January, would not the 
amount that you still had on hand go up in value by 5 or 6 cents a pound? 
—A. We put up our prices immediately. 

, Q. Then certainly it would not be 4 cent a pound for the housewife, it would 
be about 6 cents—A. That is not so— 

Q. I am not blaming you.—A. I’m glad you raised that point, because we 
had expected to make a substantial profit on that but the fact was that we made 
4 loss as a result of that. I will be very glad to enlarge on that, if you wish. 

, Mr. Fiemrne: I think, Mr. McLean ought to have a chance to enlarge on 

that, but at the same time we have been discussing prices, and I think now that 
Mr. Thatcher is introducing the question of profit and really confusing that with 
‘price. 

The Witness: Well, you see, the meat industry, the livestock industry, is a 

Tapidly moving, flexible industry. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: I think we should pursue that, but could we go to the 
relative page in here? : 

Mr. Maypanx: Do you not think, Mr. Chairman—Mr. Thatcher has 
suggested that he might enlarge on that answer. I think it would be fair to let 
Mr. McLean do that. Don’t you think we should let him finish the statement 
he was in the course of making? 

Mr. TuHatcHer: All right. 

The CuairMAN: Do you wish to enlarge on that, Mr. McLean? 

The Witness: You mentioned the fact, and I can understand these mass 
figures may seem confusing to persons who are not familiar with the industry and 
are seeing them for the first time. I am bound to say that I have been amazed 
at the amount of relevant—that might not be the word I am looking for—the 
amount of relevant questions that have been asked. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is nice for this committee to have such a compliment. 

Mr. Mayzpank: I think we might say, he is a very smooth witness. 

The Wirness: Here are the facts. When the price of bacon was advanced 
7 cents a pound that was equivalent to an advance in the price of hogs of 5:5. 
cents; and the equivalent advance in the price lists which we sent out following 
that was proportionate. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that is the general 
practice. When the market moves up prices move up, and when the market 
comes down the prices move down. But we did not get this advance, largely by 
reason of the very movement that. I think gave birth to this committee; the 
housewives for twelve months have seen the cost of living going up month by 
month. I have forgotten the figures, I think they have advanced from 130, or 
126 to 150, and her dollar was buying her less each week and each month; and 
when the announcement was made of the advance in the price of bacon, you see 
there was a sort of country-wide rebellion about it. 3 

The Cuatrman: I do not want to interrupt your statement, but I think this 
is a rather important phase of our interrogation of Mr. McLean. But I have had 
a discussion with counsel and I understand that he intends to deal with that but 
that he does not want to deal with it right now. I do not want to abridge what 
you want to say now, but I just thought I would indicate that that matter is 
going to be gone into fully at the proper time. 

The Wirness: Would you rather I continue that later? 


The CuHatrman: If you want to finish your own statement. Have you much 
that you want to add to it? 

The Wirness: I just wanted to give an explanation dealing with the point 
Mr. Thatcher raised. I would be glad to do that at whatever time you get to it. 

Mr. Dypre: Now, Mr. McLean, my thought was this: that in the time we 
have at our disposal this morning I would finish one or two remarks I have to 
raake on the different pages, and we have some general ground to cover which 
I had hoped we could cover before we dealt with that particular page. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Just before you do that might I finish that question? 


Mr. Lusace: I was obstructed in my own questioning about 15 minutes ago. 
I had to break off. 

The CuarrMan: I was going to suggest to the committee that we ought 
to allow counsel to finish his general examination. I think that is the procedure 
which has been followed in this committee. We have found that the more 
efficient way of doing it. I think counsel should be permitted to continue. 

Mr. Fiemine: I think we had better all hold back until Mr. Dyde has 
finished. ? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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a - By Mr. Dyde: 


_Q. I will be very short, Mr. Chairman. Now, with regard to these pages, 
would you turn to page 57, Mr. McLean. That is the page on which I think 
you have taken representative lots of beef cattle and shown the profit or loss; 
and I am really being quite frank, I am really questioning the value of these two 
_ pages. And I am doing that on two grounds. Would you look at the first 
_ lot which is August 27, 1947; and you give your profit or loss per hundred pounds 
as being .34—that is 34 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that is a red figure. The only red figure in that total?—A. Yes. 
_  Q. And then would you be good enough to look at page 11, with this, a 
the same time, if you can; and when I look at the period finishing the 11th of 
September I find that you have a profit or loss per pound of 4 cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Which is not the same as .34?—A. No. 
_ .Q. Why do these figures not jibe?—A. Well, because the 4 cent a pound 
_ is the average of many hundreds of lots of cattle. This is a single lot. 
_ _Q. Yes. Well then, we must be careful to note that this is a single lot 
_ and that the average is shown on page 11, if we are going to take the average 
for the period.—A. Oh, yes. I think that page was put in for an entirely 
different reason; it was to make clear the basis on which our costs are made 
up, the process of arriving at the cost of beef from the live carcass to the 
~ cuttings. 
_ Q. And my thought on it is that it is not representative?—A. No, it is not 
representative at all. It is a single lot out of a hundred. 
___ Q. Then just let me call attention again to the item of October 29, which 
is at the bottom of page 57, where you show a red figure .162—A. Yes. 
QQ. Now, if I go back to page 11, in that period I note that your average 
_ was in fact a profit of 14 cents?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. So that in looking at these pages we must be very careful to remember 
_ that this particular one is not even representative of the average?—A. Oh, no. 
It was put in for an entirely different purpose. 


Mr. Mayuew: It is headed, “four-week period”. 


Mr. Jounston: And the word “representative” is there. That might be 
_ confusing. 

_ Mr. Dype: That is what confused me on the top of page 7. You speak of 
it as a representative lot. 


The Wrrness: I have not seen these. This was prepared by our Mr. Hall. 
O£ e is here in the room and if you wish to you may call him and ask him why 
_ this was put in. * 

Mr. Dyne: It would not make any difference why they were put in, would 


it, Mr. McLean? 

_ The Wirnrss: Well, the typed heading there is entirely correct. They are 
_ Tepresentative lots, but not representative of the average. As I said, they were 
_ put in for one purpose only, to show how beef costs were figured. 


or 


bs 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Then there is one other question with regard to pages 57 and 58, to 
which I would like to direct your attention; and that is that the expenses which 
are included in each case under the heading “plus expenses”; and in the 
6. a 27 example you have an expense of $311.85. Do you find that on page 
_57?—A. Yes. 
_ _Q. And when I calculate that on a dressed weight basis I find that is 
1-65 cents per pound on dressed weight?—A. Yes. 
‘a 
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Q. And when [ follow that down to the second example where the expense 
is $172.75, I find that exactly the same amount is indicated with reference 
to the dressed weight; namely $1.65 per pound of dressed weight?—A. Yes. 

Q. And am I correct in saying that on page 58, in both items the expenses 
have been calculated always at $1.65 per pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. On both pages 57 and 58?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, my question there really resolves itself into this: that whoever 
prepared this page has taken a constant expense ratio?—A. Well, I think they 
are probably exactly the same class of cattle. 

Q. Well, it is a constant figure that is being used to indicate the expense? 
—A. I would not think that the figure for steers would be the same as the 
figure for cows. Cows would be lower. The low-grade cattle would be a 
different figure than the high- oe cattle. But these are probably all the 
same grade of cattle. 


- Mr. Fupmine: May I make a suggestion in the hope of shortening this up 
if possible? If Mr..Dyde would go over points like this with Mr. McLean; 
and I think we all appreciate that Mr. McLean is under somewhat of a 
handicap in not having had an opportunity for preparation on matters of this 
sort; I think if that were done we would not need to take up the time of the 
committee going into the details of preparation. Possibly Mr. Dyde and Mr. 
McLean could go over matters of that kind between now and our next sitting 
at 4 o’clock. 


Mr. Dyve: It is really more than that, with due respect. These figures 
were prepared and I have been doing my best in interpreting them, and J thought 
it would be fair for the witness to explain to the committee exactly what was 
going on. It seems to me that I am not wasting time. On the other hand, 
I am casting doubt on the value of pages 57 and 58 being of use to the committee. 


The Wrrness: But I don’t find you casting doubt on the allowances for the 
by-product; and I hope I have explained that. it shows it is an illustration of our 
operations in figuring out the value of by-products; our method of valuing and 
arriving at ‘the cost of beef. This is.a system of costing which has been worked 
out and refined over a period of 48 years; and although I have not seen this 
before I am quite sure that that figure that we were speaking of, $1.65, probably 
is in accordance with a very careful and accurate system. 


Mr. Dyve: But all I am saying is, Mr. McLean, that it is not a representa- 
tive picture. 

The CHARMAN: Maybe we could continue this later. Mr. Monet wishes to 
see the committee for a moment and it is now ten minutes to one. If it is 
convenient for Mr. Dyde we will have an executive session for a few minutes. 


The committee adjourned, to meet again this afternoon at 4 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


j APRIL 22, 1948. 
The committee resumed at 4 p.m. 


The CuarrMan: The meeting will come to order, please. 


Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario (Witness), recalled: 


Mr. A. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer and Chief Auditor, Canada 
Packers Limited, Toronto, Ontario, recalled: 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. McLean, we have dealt with a good many figures already and 1 
would like to come to what I think will be the central part of this committee’s 
work. I refer to the price increase which took place between the end of 1947 
and the beginning of 1948. We have found up to date that your position in 
beef changed from a loss position over most of 1947, to a profit position in 
November and December—A. Yes. : 

Q. And I am referring now to page 60, where we have the price of the 
sellings of red brand beef at Toronto. May I put it to you this way, 
Mr. McLean? It would appear that your profit position was obtained in 
December, 1947, because of an increase in the price at which you were selling 
wholesale. Now if you run down those figures on page 60 you will find that 
there is not a steady increase by any means, but that when you come to the 
17th of December you are selling at $26.50; on December 24 you are selling 
at $26.50; in the week of December 31 you are selling at $28. I ask you 
directly if your profit position was not the result of your having raised your 
prices at that time?—A. Oh, not at all. 

Q. Tell me what the reason was?—A. The profits began, as you will see, 
following the reopening of our plants after the strike. If you will consult 
the accounts you will see that my statement is correct. The period following 
the strike was from October 24—just at the time of heavy deliveries—to 
November and December—up until the middle of December, which is always 
a period of heavy delivery and is generally the time when we have the largest 
profit on beef. These profits were not due to the advancing prices. I think, 
if you will look at the prices you will find they did not advance but declined 
for some time. 

- Q. I said there was not a steady rise. “There was a drop of a small amount 


~ through November 19, November 26 and December 3?—A. My answer to your 


question would be that there was probably a higher profit at the period of low 
prices—because of the seasonal change—than in December when prices began 
to advance. That is a change that always takes place after the middle of 
December. J 

Q. Now is that quite acurate, Mr. McLean, because if that is so why did 
you raise the price to $28 in the week of December 21?—A. Because the cattle 
market was advancing. 

Q. You mean you were paying more for cattle?—A. Yes, that is always 


the case. 


Q. Now we have an exhibit of the Live Stock Review and I notice on 
November 27 you were paying the farmer $14.742—A. On what date? 
Q. On December 27, and in that week you were paying the farmer $14.74; 


_ and in the week of December 31 you were paying the farmer $14.54—a drop 
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of 20 cents. In the same week you raised your wholesale price from $26.50 
to $28.—A. The figures do not match, and I could not tell you without some 
study, but I want to be sure that I understand what you have in mind. 
Q. I think it is quite clear what I have in mind?—A: It is not clear to me. 
Mr. Irvine: It is clear to me. te ; 
The Wirness: I would think our profits declined from the middle of 
December when cattle began to get scarce. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. You say “when cattle began to get scarce,” but your receipts or 
slaughterings of cattle are maintained at a high figure?—A. Cattle are always 
scarce then, and I think if you look at the runs for the first two weeks in 
December and the second two weeks in December you will find there is a 
falling off. However, I am speaking from memory and if what I say is not the 
case it must have been an unusual year. 

Q. I think perhaps it was an unusual year, Mr. McLean, and let us look at 
the figures. According to exhibit No. 97 which is the Live Stock Market Review 
again, in the week of December 6, 1947 the cattle slaughterings in Canada 
were 46,575?—A. Yes. f 

Q. In the same week of the previous year they were lower—44,000?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the week of December 13th, 1947, the slaughterings were 41,000 
odd?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the previous year at the same time they were 36,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. December 20, 1947, slaughterings were 38,000 and in the year previous 
they were 29,000?—A. Yes, but what about the next week? 

Q. I ran over the figures for December 6 to January 3 because these 
figures are the ones given to me by the Live Stock Review, and I have only. 
those figures—A. But what about December 27? 

-Q. I have not got the figures for December 27.—A. You will find they 
were probably half of what they were in the previous week. 

Q. But you had heavier slaughterings throughout all of the latter part 
of November up to and including the first two weeks of December? 


Mr. Mayzpank: Do your figures go to January 3? 


Mr. Dyoe: I go to the week of January 3. I have not got a December 27 
figure. 
Mr. Maypank: That is the one which is missing? 

Mr. Dypr: Yes, the missing figure is for December 27. 

Mr. Maysanx: That figure is missing, but Mr. McLean thinks the offerings 
would be half as much. 

The Wrrness: I would think so; it is Christmas week. Perhaps I am 
estimating too low, but there would be a decline. The point I am making is 
that the figures which I have read support exactly what I have said. The 
rise in price towards the end of December is probably due to the decline in 
marketings, which decline occurs every year at that time. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. McLean, all I can say in reply is that I am only missing one 
quotation on exhibit No. 97—A. Yes, but the figures you have read support 
exactly what I have been saying. 

Q. The figures I have read record the fact there was an increase in 
slaughterings in 1947 over 1946?—A. That is not what you are talking about. 
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Mr. Maysanx: For the purpose of getting it clear in my own mind may I 
make an observation with a view to tacking a question mark on the end of the 
remark. Mr. McLean indicated that the offerings over a certain period of time 
were rather low, and then Mr. Dyde referred to a series of figures omitting 
December 27. Those figures do not indicate the offerings are low compared to 
the year before, but indicate rather that the offerings are high as compared to 
the year before. Is not that as far as you are inquiring at this very moment? 

Mr. Dype: Yes. 

Mr. Maysanx: The figures ought to speak for themselves do you not think, 
Mr. McLean? . 


The Wirness: I have been in the cattle business. for forty-eight years. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Yes, but we are just looking at figures—A. Wait a minute, Mr. Dyde, 
I think you are being a little too abrupt with me. I think you are quite 
convinced of the point which you are trying to make, but I am submitting, with 
respect, that you are wrong. 

Q. I am simply seeking information. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I do not think that an argument ought to be necessary and this question- 
ing is only to inquire, is it not, whether the statement of the witness is borne 
out by the statistical picture?—A. Exactly. 

Q. It either is or it is not, and surely there is nothing unfair—A. All right, 


here are the statistics. Mr. Dyde has handed them to me and beginning with 


October 4 the cattle runs are given week by week—40,000, 42,000, 41,000, 
51,000—that is October 25; the figures go on—52,000, 52,000, 49,000—that is 
the week of November 29, the week of December 6, 44,000—a drop of 5,000; 
December 13, 36,000—and that is a drop of 8,000. December 20, 29,000—a 
drop of 7,000; if those figures do not support what I have been telling you, 
then I do not understand figures. 

Q. How do they compare with the year before?—A. The year before has 
nothing to do with it. 

Q. I thought that was where you started this—that these figures were lower 
than the year before?—A. No, they are higher, but the year before shows exactly 
the same trend. Let us read the figures. Beginning with October 4—12,000; 
that is an extremely low figure and I do not recall the circumstances. 

Q. Perhaps it is an error—A. The remaining figures are 10,000 and 7,000. 

Mr. Dypr: Would that have been during the strike? 

The Wrirnsss: No, the strike was in— 

Mr. McCussin: That was 1946. 

The Wirness: I have been reading the 1946 figures. 

Mr. Dypr: Now you are reading 1947 figures? 

The Wirness: Yes, I made a mistake. You will find both columns support 
exactly what I have been saying, or at least I would be very surprised if they 
did not. The figures for November are 42,000, 47,000, 47,000, 50,000, 49,000, 
46,000—and that last figure is for the week of December 6. December 13 
figure is 41,000, a drop of 5,000. The December 20 figure is 38,000, a drop of 


_ 3,000; the January 3 figure is 21,000, and that decrease occurs every year. 


Mr. McCussin: That is 1947 to which you are referring? 
The Wirness: Yes, and if you take 1946, or 1945, 1944, or 1943, you will 


ro 


- find that exactly the same pattern is followed. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. What you are saying is that because of the drop in deliveries you raised 
the price to $28?—A. No. 

Q. What are you telling us?—A. I am saying that probably the drop in 
deliveries led to the advance in prices of cattle and, of course, that automatic- 
ally resulted in an advance of the prices of beef. 

Q. But in reply to that statement a minute ago I said that in the week of 
December 27 you were paying $14.74 to the farmer but you dropped the 
price to $14.54 on December 31?—A. I would be very surprised—it is not much 
of a difference to begin with— 

Q. But it is a drop?—A. No, no, wait a minute. It may bea different kind 
of cattle— 

Q. No, now, Mr. McLean, I asked you this morning if you accepted the 
figures of the Live Stock Review. They are average prices for a particular 
brand—for good butcher steers. Now do not mislead us?—A. What? 

Q. Do not mislead us?—A. Now, please, Mr. Dyde, have I at any time shown 
any indication of misleading you while I have been here? 

Q. No, Mr. McLean?—A. Well, please do not say that. 

Q. You tell me about this?—A. I presume you do not expect me to remember 
these things—I do not go on the market myself—and you do not expect me to 
remember all the details of what happened, but I am sure that the figures which 
appear there are easily explainable if you know the facts. I have given you the 
general pattern of the deliveries of cattle. 


Q. I am trying to make sure that I understand, because the figures do not: 


seem to mean to me what they mean to you?—A. No; you began by saying there 
was an advance in prices which seemed to you to be unjustifiable. 

Q. Yes?—A. My reply is that whatever the circumstances were there is a 
good reason, although I am unable to give the reason. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. That is not an appropriate answer in an inquiry of this sort. No 
person is questioning whether Mr. McLean believes there was a good reason for 
the advance, but this committee is not interested in opinionative evidence of this 
sort. Mr. McLean is not being impugned; but merely to say “I feel there is a 
- good reason” is quite a futile statement, and evidence of that sort does not lead 
us anywhere. Surely we want factual material at this time. I am speaking a little 
ardently about this but I have been disturbed about the exchange which has 
taken place. Mr. McLean seems to think, in the last few minutes, that there 
was some unfairness on the part of counsel. I certainly did not reach that con- 
clusion and I think what disturbs me is an answer such as Mr. McLean has 
eiven as opposed to a factual answer——A. I may have misunderstood what Mr. 
Dyde said in his opening remarks and if I did it may be easily cleared away. 

Q. We might all be wrong with regard to the tenor of things in the last 
few minutes and probably the best thing would be to get back to strictly factual 
evidence. 

Mr. Harkness: Is the explanation of this not probably— 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Harkness, I think counsel ought to be allowed to 
proceed. 

Mr. Harkness: I was just trying to clear the matter up as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. TuHarcuer: Whose counsel are you? 

Mr. Harkness: I am not counsel at all, but I happen to know the price 
of live cattle went up a cent or two cents a pound immediately after 
January 2. 
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The Cuamman: Mr. Harkness, I think an examination like this is important 
—-and counsel ought to be allowed to proceed. 


_ Mr. Dype: I will come to the January figures? 


The Wirness: I have been looking at November and the prices were $26.50, 
$26, $26, for red brand-meat—the weekly average wholesale selling prices f.o.b. 
_ Toronto were $26.50, $26, $25, $25, and, up to that point that is exactly what 
_ I would expect, because it is the period of the heaviest runs and the prices are 
_ declining. On December 10 the price advanced from $25 to $26; on December 17 
it was $26.50; on December 24 it was $26.50; on December 28 it was $28. 
_ Now please remember that I do not carry in my mind a photographic picture 
of all the runs on the market, but it is quite clear that picture is as exactly as 
one would expect. By the middle. of December the big run of cattle is over 
and cattle are becoming scarcer. The market advances and the beef price 
advances along with it. . 

Q. Yes. Now, Mr. McLean, with reference to these figures I have already 
asked you about the item on the 28th of December, but going back to the earlier 
items there was an advance of $25 to $26 from the week of December 3 to 
the week of December 10, and the figure on slaughterings for the week of 
December 6 was 46,575. In the week of December 13 there were 41,716 slaugh- 
terings. I am really asking you whether it is a fact that the fall in slaughterings 
from the figure 46,575 to the figure 41,716, justifies a price increase of from 
$25 to $26.—A. I think quite probably it did. You see, this is the price of red 
brand beef. Now, red brand beef is the top quality, and the number of cattle 
that come on to the market is irregular in any week. If there is a heavy run 
_ that price would tend to be lower on all grades, and if the run were light it would 
_ tend to be higher. 

Q. All I asked you was if you call that a sufficient drop in the run to 

justify price increase from 25 to 26?—A. That is not really the crucial question. 

_ We are speaking about the price of red brand beef; and the question is, whether 

there were fewer red brand cattle. This thing is all the red brand beef. Red 

brand beef sold at an extremely narrow margin and these prices—we just must 
restrict ourselves to the margin we are paying for our cattle. 

Q. I have gone over the runs in the market and I reach that conclusion, 
do I not; does that drop from 49,000 to 46,000 head justify a price increase from 
$25 and $26?—A. Well, there was a drop in the whole marketings and I do not 
know what the drop was on the red brand beef. But you can depend upon this, 
that whatever the change in price was it would subsequently change our price 
position. 

Q. Then when you come to the other figures I gave you in the light of the 
price the farmer was getting, why would he get $14.74, in the week of 
December 22 and drop to $14.54, in the week of December 31?—A. That is a 
different class of cattle. That is steers 1,040, down. 

Q. Is your wholesale price different on each type of cattle? Is that what 
you are trying to tell me now?—A. Other than red brand beef. 

Q. Yes and the good butcher steers produced, what?—-A. These steers 1,040 
pounds would be partly red, partly blue and partly commercial beef. 

Q. Yes. Well, the price to the farmer still comes down?—A. Yes. 

Q. For these good butcher steers?—A. I really don’t—I do not really see the 
point that you are trying to make here, Mr. Dyde. 


Mr. Lesace: I do not think the witness has to see the point the counsel is 
trying to make. The only thing the witness has to do is to answer questions. 


The CHarrMAN: With all respect to you, Mr. Lesage, I do not know exactly 
what Mr. McLean meant. If by that he meant that he did not understand the 
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question, I think it is a perfectly proper cheese ion but if there is any other 

indication there that might be another matter. But my understanding was that 

he did not quite understand what Mr. Dyde was trying to drive at. Is that it? 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Dype: I think, Mr. McLean, after the series of questions we have had 
my | meaning ought to be clear. I find your wholesale price going up. I find the 
price being paid to the farmer going down.—A. That is absolutely that could 
not be correct. 


Mr. Dypm: Well then, what you say is— 


The Witness: You are quoting beef prices on one grade of beef and you are 
quoting the live prices on another grade of beef. 

Mr. Mayzpanx: Are we not supposed to get the price on the type of beef 
that is dealt with here? 

The Wirness: Of course. It is quite easy to get a complete explanation of 
all these things that are worrying us. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. I asked you, Mr. McLean, to bring with you the actual prices which you 
paid for steers on the market in Toronto, and you came without those prices —A. 
No, I have them. 

@. That is the price expressed on the chart; and then you said to me this 
- morning that you accepted the livestock review prices. —A. Yes, they are exactly 
the same as on the chart. . 

Q. Yes; and I am not clear yet as to how you explain this difference. Is it 
in brands alone?—A. Well, let me try again. If we get that table there you will 
see it reads, on good steers 1,040 pounds and under. Is that correct? 

Q. Yes. Your table—no, it does not say— —A. No, the government table. 

@. The government table is 1,050 pounds down. 

Mr. Mayzpanx: The government table means exhibit 97, does it? 

Mr. Dypr: No, that is slaughterings. 

The Wirness: That is the grade of steers the government report all the time. 
Mr. Maypanx: I am only asking. I do not know the document. 


Mr. Dypr: No, exhibit 97, does not record the different brands at all. Risa 0% 
the total. 


Mr. Maysanx: When the witness just now made reference to certain figures 
I just wanted to get them identified, to determine where those figures were, so 
it would be in the record. 

The CuarrmMaAn: Exhibit 97, is inspected slaughterings of livestock. 

Mr. Mayspanx: Are those the figures which you have included in this graph? 
May we take those as being the correct figures? I refer to the graph following 
page 31.- 

: The Wirness: The graph is taken from the same report as you are ae 
rom. 

Mr. Maypank: Yes. 

The Wirness: But I have not got the original documents that you have. 
But the graph as we have it does not confirm that— 

Mr. Maysank: Possibly another explanation of that might be that the graph 
does not follow directly the government prices. 

The Cuairman: The graph you told us yesterday was prepared by your 
company? 

The Wirnzss: Oh, yes. It is the graph which has appeared in the annual 


report of Canada Packers for 20 years, added to and Sr ae at the end of 
each year. 
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__ Mr. Dypp: You see my difficulty, Mr. McLean; if I had the actual figures 
that you had paid then we would not have gotten into this trouble at all. 


The Wrrness: Well, it is easy to get them. 
Mr. Maysanx: Yes, but we ought to have them now. 
Mr. Dypr: You haven’t got them with you? 


The Wirness: No. You see, I did not know what you would ask for, and 
it would be impossible for us to anticipate all the questions you are putting. If 
you wish me to, I can have that checked over and then we could either confirm it 
or otherwise, whatever it turns out to be. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


, Q. We have gone over this already, but I will backtrack for a minute. On 
page 3, of my letter I asked you, in schedule 6, to state the weekly average price 

_ actually paid by the company for good butcher steers and “A” grade hogs at 

Toronto from September, 1939, and from August, 1947, to March 15, 1948. Then 
_ I go on and say in my letter; if in the case of beef you are unable to produce 
these figures please state whether or not you accept the price for steers as set out 
in the Weekly Livestock Market Review issued by the marketing service of the 
_ Department of Agriculture. Your documents came to me with page 31, and the 
_ chart.—A. We accept that. 
: Q. And then I asked you this morning if you accepted the livestock market 
review prices, and you said you did.—A. Of course. 
} Q. But it was from the livestock market prices that I quoted when I framed 
my comparisons.—A. And this graph, presumably, graphically records the 
- information in the documents to which you have just referred. 
Q. Unless it shows that the average price as to the week of December 31, 
was $14.54, then I am going to have to say that I doubt the accuracy of the 
graph—A. December—what? ! 
Q. December 31. 
Mr. Maysanx: Well, take a few figures from the table and see whether 
_ the graph does disclose the same, and then we will know that the graph is to 
be accepted, or not. 
The Wirness: As I recall it this decline you spoke of is 20 cents a hundred, 
isn’t it? 
Mr. Dypr: Yes. 
The Witnrss: Let me stop for a moment on that. These are good steers, 
and on good steers, 1,040 down as I mentioned a few moments ago, these good 
steers prices include some red, some blue and some commercial. Now, the 
variation as between those three grades might quite easily account for much 
More than a 20-cent difference between the two weeks. I want to repeat, Mr. 
_ Dyde, that I am trying to give you complete information; and that I just can’t 
understand that there is any—I am baffled to know what significance these 
questions have. 

Mr. Dype: I am afraid that I will have to leave that to the committee 

Mr. McLean. If my questions are not directed to matters that are within the 
terms of reference then I am sure the chairman will ask me to desist. 

Mr. McCussry: What about this December 31? We have here on 
page 60— 

The CuHamrMAn: What page is that? 

Mr. McCuspin: Page 60, of the Canada Packers material. We have 
included there the red brand beef and the price. Might I ask this question; 

_ what were they paying for red brand beef on December 31, Toronto; for blue 
brand beef and for commercial beef? 
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The Witness: That does not appear on either your record or mine. 

Mr. Dype: No, but it was one of the things I asked you to bring. 

The Witness: No, no; it is not what you read there. 

Mr. Dypn: I am saying that we asked for it 

The CHarrMaAn: I may be wrong, Mr. McLean; but I was not aware of 


Mr. Dyde’s letter; but as he read it out it appeared to me to be a pretty com- 
prehensive request. 


The Witness: Well, Mr. Dyde has just read the section of the letter in 
which he says he asked for this information. 

The CHARMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: Now, we have brought all the information and a good deal 
more, but we have not got the information that is necessary to answer his 
question. But it is very easy to get. We can get it by telephone. 


The ‘CHAIRMAN: Could we meet it, Mr. Dyde, by following Mr. Maybank’s 
suggestion? 

Mr. Dypr: Pardon? 

The CuairMAN: I was wondering if we could meet it by following Mr. 
Maybank’s suggestion? 

Mr. Maysanx: I want to know whether that graph is true. Have you any 
way of testing it? 

Mr. Dypn: We can test it by going through all the prices that we have on 
Exhibit 96. 

Mr. Mayzpanx: Could we go through some of it, giving it a test in that way? 

Mr. Dypr: Would you look at the graph, Mr McLean; we could test it 
together. 

The Witness: Having regard to Mr. Maybank’s question, this is the graph 
which has appeared, that has been a standard graph on our meat production 
for something over 20 years. It has merely been added to each year. 


Mr. Maypanx: I realize that. 

The Witnsss: It is possible—we had a mistake this morning when we found 
that some of the information in one of the reports was inaccurate. I think it is 
extremely unlikely there is any inaccuracy in this; but, of course, it is possible. 

Mr. Maysanx: All I am asking is, is it true; and, is there any way of 
testing it. 

Mr. Dype: I find it extremely difficult to test. The prices which have been 
given to me do not help much because they run from week to week from the 
period August 2, 1947, to March 17, 1948, and the prices indicated on the chart 
are apparently divided into periods spaced at about three-quarters of an inch. 


The Witness: Yes, but you see there is a separate frame for each month. 
Is that right? 


Mr. Cup: Yes. 

Mr. Maypank: There is a separate statement for each month on this graph? 
The Wirnuss: Yes, practically, each line means a month. 

Mr. Maypanx: Maybe I am not looking at the same graph. 

Mr. Lusace: Yes, I think you have it there. There are two separate pages. 
Mr. Maysanx: It comes after page 31? 

Mr. Lusace: Yes. And it appears to be divided into months. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: We should get the actual figures. 

Mr. Irvinn: Yes. We need the accurate figures. 


Mr. Maypanx: We can get the accurate figures. This may not be far off. é 
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__ Q. Just one question, Mr. McLean; you say you print this chart in your % 
annual statement?—A. Yes. It is there. (indicating) Sa 

 Q. No, this is the comparative live hog prices.—A. Oh, is that it? 
-__--Q. Yes. Oh, here it is—A. You will see that it is an exact reproduction of 
that graph. 
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By Mr. Dyde: < 


_ Q. Do you agree with me, Mr. McLean, that it will be hard to check that 
graph from these figures which are given from week to week?—A. I don’t 

- think so. 7 
' __ Q. You don’t think we can check it that wayf—A. That would be quite 
simple. 

~_Q. Would it not be more accurate if you gave us the actual figures week by 
_ week? Would it not be easier?—A. They would be just the same as what you 
_ have. We would just go out and get another copy of that report. That is what 
__ the graph is. 

. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Dyde, on account of the fact that Mr. McLean says that 
_ the market price for steers is not always in accord with the wholesale price— 
_ because we are talking about the wholesale price and only on red brand on page 
- 60—is there any place where we could find figures which are the same as those 
we have got before us on page 60, on red brand beef; is there any place where 
we could find comparable figures for the blue brand and for the commercial 
_ brand? Are they in the record at the present time? 

» - Mr. Dype: No. c 

_ ~Mr. Lesage: Could we get them? 

a The Witness: Oh, yes. 


a 
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ee” By Mr. Dude: 


__ Q. Let us clear up the point as to whether we can or cannot get the figures 
or the prices paid to the farmer. You say that would be exactly as we have 
_ them on exhibit 96?—A. That is right. 
a _ Q. Then, of course, if we were dealing with red brand beef that would be the 
“same as we have it on page 60. Then, could you give us in addition to those 
prices the prices at which you are selling your blue brand and your commercial 
brand?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. And I think, Mr. McLean— —A. We can give you any figures at all 
that you are interested in. We will try to get them as quickly as possible. We 
brought down. a great deal more than you asked us for. 
_  Q. Yes, I know. I think I am going to ask that these figures be sent to 
us, or got for us; because it seems to me that it is important that we should have 
vad namely, the figures of the wholesale selling price of blue brand beef f.o.b. 
_ Toronto, and the commercial brand beef f.o.b. Toronto for the same period that 
you have already given them on page 60, of your material. 
__ Mr. Lesace: And may I add to that, Mr. Dyde; could we have the quanti- 
Z ties of each as sold by Canada Packers? . 
_ Mr. Dyne: I will ask about that. 


Mr. Lesace: I think quantity has something to do there. 


=> 
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:- ~- By Mr. Dyde: 

_Q. Mr. Lesage has suggested to me that perhaps you would be able at the 
‘Same time to state the quantity of the different brands that were sold as well as 
the prices—A. We can give you any information you wish. 
 -11139—3 & 
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Q. I want to remind you of one thing, Mr. McLean; that I asked you this 
morning about by-products and you found that you could not give me the 
figures— —A. Not at all. 

Q. That it was not possible to get it—-A. Not at all. See here, Mr. Dyde, 
I think you have misunderstood—remember, I recognize that it is hardly likely 
that you who practice law would be as familiar with the practice of the packing 
industry as I who have been in it for 48 years. 

Q. That is quite correct.?—A. You asked me if it would be possible to 
uevunre the various contents, all the elements that go into by-products, and I 
said, “No”. 

Q. No, Mr. McLean, my question was much more direct than that. I 
wanted to know out of the total by-products how much was applicable to the 
different main types of meat and you said you could not do that—A. That is 
exactly what I thought I had said to you. I used the illustration of tallow. 
We do not render tallow out of cattle in one kettle and tallow out of hogs 
in another kettle and tallow out of sheep in another kettle and out of veal 
in another kettle. They all go into the one pot. 

The CuHatrMANn: The one kettle. 

Mr. Dype: Being a lawyer I would not have raised that question had I not 
seen in another document, which is going to come before the committee, that 
that breakdown had been made. I do not mean by your company, but I 
understand that others can do it. That was what prompted me to ask the 
question. 

Mr. Lesacre: Even if you are a lawyer. 

Mr. Dypr: Even being a lawyer. 

The Witness: I am amazed at what you say. I think you will probably 
discover that you have partially misunderstood what the document is. 

Mr. Dypr: That may be. 

- The Wirness: I am not suggesting a packer is a superior person to a lawyer, 
but I am suggesting that a packer ought to know something more about the 
technique and details of the packing business. 

Mr. Dynes: I think he should, too. 

Mr. Irvine: He packs a good wallop, anyhow. 
The Wrrness: I did not hear that. 

Mr. Irvine: It does not matter. 

The Witnsss: I am sorry I missed it. 


Mr. Lesace: There is certainly more money in the packing industry than 
the law business. 


The CHarrMAN: Did you have a question, Mr. Maybank? 
Mr. Mayzanx: No. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. McLean, I want to move to another month. I should like to refer 
to January, 1948. q 


Mr. Irvine: Do I understand, Mr. Dyde, that we are to get those figures? — 
That is understood? 


Mr. Dypr: Yes. These gentlemen have agreed to get them for us. 


Mr. Cuttp: Wholesale selling prices of blue and commercial, and the © 
quantities. : 


The CuHarrMan: Right. 
Mr. Lesace: And the quantities for red brand. 
Mr. Fieminc: You have got red brand. 
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_ Mr. Lesace: Not*the quantities. 

Mr. Fiemine: Oh, quantities. 

The CHAIRMAN: This graph has disturbed me. I spoke to Mr. Child in 
the hope of getting an explanation. Mr. McLean said this graph was in 
your annual statement for the last 20 years. I am shown on page 23 of the 
annual report for 1947 a graph which is said to be this one. I do not understand 
that it is. Mr. Child, perhaps you can help me and help the committee. I 
want to make sure of that point. 

Mr. Mayszanx: Is it on the last page, the one you are looking at? 

The CHARMAN: Page 23. 

Mr. Curio: What is your question? 

The Cuarman: I want to understand Mr. McLean’s statement that the 
graph prepared by your company which follows page 31 of your compiled 
figures is the same as the graph which appears on page 23 of your annual 
report for 1947. 

Mr. Cuitp: As far as I know. I myself gave instructions to have it made 
up from this. 

The Carman: Obviously the one that is in the compiled statement has 
much more information. 

The Wrrness: Mr. Martin, I see now. This graph,... 


—— 


By the Chairman: 
: Q. You are now referring to the graph in your annual report?—A. Yes. This 
graph depicts the changes in less periods than this one. 

Q. The one in the annual report is from 1931 to 1947 and the one in the 
compiled statement is from 1931 to 1948?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the only difference? 

Mr. Cup: Yes. Why not take some points? Take for example, 1942. 
Take the peaks. 1942 goes up to 124 cents on the one in the brief. The same 
thing is true of the one in the annual report. The following year the peak 
is just a little higher in both cases. 

The CHarrMAn: Take 1942. Take the graph in the annual report for 1942. 
The peak is about the same, 124, but when it drops down it is quite acute in 
the compiled statement and not in the annual report. 

Mr. Cump: The draftsmen have washed out that flurry at the bottom of 
1942. 
_ Mr. Lesace: In October or November? 
Mr. Cuitp: Yes. I can assure you though this one has been done by our 
draftsmen from this one. 
The Wirness: I see your difficulty, Mr. Martin. The graph there for one 
thing is compressed. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you say “there” you mean in the annual report?—A. In the 
annual report. The variations look more acute. I think that in setting up this 
graph they have probably taken the average for say each quarter of the year, 
and probably the average in this is for every two months, and so on. 

__ Q. The graph in the annual report only refers to cattle, good steers?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right, what about hogs, live grade? It does not appear at all. 

Mr. Cump: That is on the next page. 

The Cuarrman: That is right. 
Mr. Lesage: Mr. Child, you will have to agree that on page 31 the price 
—-:11139—3} 
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which is shown for January, 1943, is not accurate when compared with the one 
in your annual report. It was 11-3 and on the other one it would be 11-7 
or 11:8. 

Mr. Curp: It is about the same for graphing purposes. 

Mr. Lesacn: There is half a cent difference, so we cannot have any exact 
figures from graphs. 

Mr. Cutty: Graphs are only meant to show the trend. 

Mr. Fremine: That is the point I am trying to get at. Are we not wasting 
time worrying about graphs The graph only shows the general trend. What 
we are after is specific figures. The graph is too general for our purposes here. 
I think we had better discard the graph and not waste time on it. We are 
going to get the figures. I think we had better forget about the graph and 
get the figures. 

The Cuarrman: It is necessary to have it in our minds. We will have to 
rely on the figures and not on the graph. 

Mr. Fuemine: The graph only gives you trends. 


The CuHatrMAN: The graph is offered in the place of the figures at the 
moment, and the figures are going to be supplied. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Now may we go to January, 1948. I am going to refer to both pages 
60 and 61. I should like to point out first that in the week of the 7th of 
January on page 60 your wholesale price for red brand increased to $28.50, and 
I should like to point out so that there will be no misunderstanding between 
you and me, that at the same time the price to the farmer went up.—A. Are 
you speaking of cattle? 

Q. Of cattle, yes. During January according to the figures that we have 
on Exhibit 96, and on page 60, your wholesale price was going up during the 
first few weeks, and at the same time the price you were paying to the pro- 
ducer was also going up?—A. Yes. 

Q. I wanted to point that out because I felt that someone had raised that — 
point with regard to January. Then I should also like you to turn now to — 
page 61 where we are dealing with wholesale pork prices. There I see that 
in the week of December 29 the wholesale price of fresh pork loins was 344 | 
cents. Is that 344 cents?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. And that in the week of the 5th of January the price was 434 cents?— — 
A. Yes. q 

Q. I think you should explain to the committee why that price rise took q 
place. You will see it is reflected across the page at the same date—A. That 3 

i 
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is correct. That was on account of the announcement of the new bacon contract. — 

Q. Did you receive an announcement from anyone with regard to it— © 
I mean directly—or was it from the newspapers?—A. I do not recall. 

Q. Would any of your officers recall that?—A. I am informed both. 

Q. At the same time that you received the information as to the increase 
of the United Kingdom contract were you given by anyone any intimation as — 
to what you should in the future pay the producer for hogs?—A. I do not — 
suppose we were given any intimation. I am not aware that we were but— © 

Q. Now—I beg your pardon, were you going to say something more?— 
A. I would not think we were given—from whom would we get the information? 

Q. Perhaps I should have put it this way first. The reason I ask that is 
this committee has heard from the producers that there was what was called: 
an understood price the producers were to get on hogs, and I really would like 
to know whether you know anything about what was known as the under- 
stood price. Was there some direction given to you that you should pay a 


~~ ms 


~ might know. 
rs. Q. May I help you, tecnete it is something on which we would like to 
have your view, or what information you have. We also have Exhibit 96, 
and on the second page of Exhibit 96 I see—and you look at this with me— 
that at Toronto on December 31 you were paying the producer $23.60 per 
100 pounds warm weight, grade B-1 dressed. Then I skip a date again because 
there is no quotation available, and I find that on January 17 you are paying 
the producer $28.10?—A. Yes. 
Q. That price of $28.10 has been described to us by Mr. Tummon as an 
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should be paid to the producers?—A. I reall y know nothing whatever about 
this. I can guess what it was. 

Q. Let me ask one further question. Would any of your officers know 
about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who would know?—A. The head of our provision department, Mr. 
Murray. 

Q. He is here?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Dypr: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Murray be sworn. 


__——s se 


Hugh M. Murray, General Provision Manager, Canada Packers Limited, 
called and sworn. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

; Q. Mr. Murray, I think perhaps you might give us your initials— A. 
Hugh M. 
y Q. And your position with Canada Packers?—A. General -Provision 
Manager. : 
. Q. I think you have heard the question which I asked Mr. McLean. It 
_ was as to whether he could explain to the committee whether there was an 
_ understood price, and how it came about. Do you know anything about that? 
_ —A.I think I can explain it. There was no understood price on January 1, the 
day on which we:raised our price, but some time during January—I have not 
got the date in my mind but it can be looked up—a committee of the packers 
met a committee of the Ontario Hog Producers, and at that meeting there was 
a discussion as to what price the packers should pay as a minimum in relation 

to the new contract. It was quite an informal discussion. I think some of 
_ the packers individually assured the Ontario Hog Producers that in their opinion 
_ the export price was equivalent to a certain hog market, and that they would 
not pay less than that. That is what I think Mr. Tummon meant by an 
_ understanding. That took place some time in January. 

_ _Q. Were you at the meeting?—A. I was at the meeting. 

_ Q. Was the meeting held in Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 
: Q. And the price that Mr. Tummon said to us was the understood price 
z was $28.50 at Toronto, and he was referring to grade A?—A. That is right, sir 
Q. Am I right, because he also told us this , that ordinarily normally grade 
 B-1 hogs sell for 40 cents less?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that this $28.10 is the equivalent to $28.50 for grade A?—A. That 
Is S correct. 
~Q. And is the price which was arrived at at the informal meeting you 
oe 's a of as being a minimum?—A. I think so. I am not sure I get the question. 
_ You say the price that was arrived at. I should like to make clear that there 
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an price to the Larpeet eh ir her was I am not aware of it. I do not — | 
know what you mean, or what this understood price was, but our provision man : 


understood price. Was it a price which you undeistood was the price that - 
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Q. I was not really suggesting that. I was trying to trap you there. I 
was really just trying to find out how it came about that Mr. Tummon seems 
to be quite satisfied that $28.50 was the minimum price, and you are telling 
me it is as a result of the informal meeting?—A. I would think it would be. 

Q. Well, you know, do you not?—A. I do not know what Mr. Tummon’s 
reasons would be. | 

Q. Was Mr. Tummon at that meeting?—A. He was. 

Q. And I suppose would take active part in the discussion?—A. That is 
right. 

O. And did he express himself as being satisfied with a minimum of $28.50, 
or do you recall?—A. I do not think I could recall what an individual said. 

Q. But you gathered the impression that the hog producers were satisfied 
with a minimum of some price?—A. On the whole, yes. There were members 
of the negotiating committee who would have liked to have had a higher price, 
but on the whole they were satisfied. 

Q. So that explains to the committee how it is that the change in price 


took place on our Exhibit 96. That is from $23.60 in December to $28.10 


in January.—A. Well, this meeting was not the reason for the change in price. 
The change took place on January 2, the first day we killed after the announce- 
ment of the new export price, and that was a change which we decided ourselves 
and put into effect ourselves immediately. 

Q. That is a point that I should like to be sure on. The price went into 
effect on January 2?—-A. Rather I should say I do not believe we killed on 
January 2. It went into effect on the first kill after January 1. 

Q. I want to be sure about that because again I do not want to trap you. 
I will tell you that my information is that the increased price became effective 
on January 5.—A. That is right. 

Q. The increased United Kingdom price?—A. That is right. 

Q. Would your price to the producer come into effect previous to that 
date?—A. Yes, we put it into effect immediately the announcement was made. 

Q. Did you put your own wholesale price into effect immediately the 
announcement was made?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When did that go into effect?—A. They went into effect with orders 
that were booked on and after January 5, orders that were booked on or after 
that date. Orders that had been booked prior to that date were filled at the old 
prices irrespective of when they were shipped. 


Mr. Dypr: Gentlemen, I am not going to ask Mr. Murray any more 
questions, and was going to suggest that he stand down unless you wish to 
question him further. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I have one question. Is it the general practice in setting prices to have a 
meeting of the packers and the producers? Wherever there is a substantial 
rise, or whenever there is a rise, is that the usual result of a meeting between 
the producers and the packers?—A. I think the answer to that is definitely no. 

Q. How do you determine what the price shall be when you are changing 
prices, on your own or in consultation with the producers?—A. On our own. 
The producers feel free to discuss these prices afterwards if they wish, and they 
frequently do at meetings of the negotiating committee which take place from 
time to time. No agreement or definite conclusion has ever been reached at 
those meetings. 


Mr. Lesace: The market is always there and it fluctuates. 


The Wirvyess: If the committee wishes, I could give them our daily dressed 
costs about that time. 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that Canada Packers and Swifts never talk 
over prices?—A. I did not make any statement about that. I said we put these 
costs into effect of our own volition. 

Q. But you had discussed it with Swifts?—A. No, I had not. 

Q. They were at the meeting?—A. At this meeting I was talking about? 
‘ Q. Yes—A. That would take place about the 15th or 20th of January. 
| Q. They were at the meeting?—A. No, as a matter of fact, Swifts were not 

at the meeting. 


The CuHatrmMan: The evidence of Mr. Tummon was that you had led 
the way. 
Mr. TuHatcHer: I am not just clear— 


The CuairMan: I want to get this point in the evidence and I will ask Mr. 
Dyde if my recollection is correct. 


Mr. Dynes: I cannot recall exactly. 
: The CHarrMan: I think that is what Mr. Tummon said. 


Mr. THatcuer: Following Mr. Johnston’s question, do I understand that 
Mr. Johnston is asking whether the packers get together— 


Mr. Jounston: No, I was coming to that, but my question was whether it 
was customary, when a change in price was being made, for the packers to consult 
with the producers in such a manner as was indicated by this meeting in 

- Toronto? I think the answer was “no”, that Canada Packers set their prices and 
afterwards there were certain meetings with the producers to discuss the results 
I was about to ask whether there would be any change in Canada Packers prices 
as a result of the consultations? 


The Wirness: I am afraid I just do not quite get that. 


Mr. Jounsron: The question is a little longer because I was endeavouring 
to explain to Mr. Thatcher how it came about. 


Mr. Lesage: Do not explain again. 


are 


By Mr. Johnston: 


: Q. When Canada Packers set a price there are sometimes meetings with 

the producers to discuss the set price?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I understood you to say that?—-A. No, there was a negotiating committee 
set up under the Ontario Statutes to deal with matters affecting the hog industry. 
There are five elected members representing the packers, and five members 
representing the Ontario Hog producers. They discuss various matters in con- 
nection with the industry. Quite naturally the price of hogs is one of the matters 
discussed. 

Q. Is there any change in your price as the result of those conversations?— 
A. It is pretty hard to say that. I think all changes in price are as the result 
of consultations, but the general answer would be no. 

; Q. There was no change in the result? ot at that particular date. The 
change was a result of negotiations between the hog producers and the industry. 
The hog producers were inclined to think the price paid by ourselves was unfair. 

; Q. The change in price was not the result of discussions between Canada 

Packers and Swifts?—A. No, to my knowledge there have never been any dis- 

cussions between the two companies. 

ya Q. Was Swifts one of the five companies represented ?—A. No. 

: Q. Is there any meeting with the packing companies when a price is about 

me to ae place?—A, No. 
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Q. You do that solely on your own at all times?—A. I think it is clearly 
understood among all packers when the meat board advances the price they 


expect that a corresponding advance will be made in hog prices, and it is made 


automatically. 

Q. You say there is always a corresponding change?—A. It is reasonable to 
assume the advance made by all the packers in the case of hogs is the same. 

Mr. Irvine: Is there any difference between the price paid by your firm 
and the price paid by other packers in this regard? 

The Wirness: Invariably. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Are you saying, Mr. Murray, that as provision manager for Canada 
Packers you would never consult about prices with the corresponding official 
of Swifts?—A. If you are asking whether I have discussed the hog situation, I 
have; if you are asking whether I would settle the price with them, the answer 
is no. 

Q. Who instructs your buyers then as to the price they pay?—A. I do. 

Q. You instruct them alone?—A. I instruct them alone. 

Q. And you say they would never discuss the price with Swifts?—A. They 
might discuss the hog situation—I would be very surprised if they did not—but 
they take their instructions from me. 


Q. The two companies always bid in competition with each other?—A. Yes. ~ 


Q. Is the situation different from what is was back in 1934?—A. I would 
not think so. As long as I have been in the department that has been the 
situation. 

Mr. Dypr: I am just going to ask one further question to bring out a point 
while Mr, Murray is here. In Exhibit No. 99 it is indicated that the U.K. 
contract price on Wiltshire sides was raised from $27, where it was in 1947, to 
$36 effective the 15th of January 1948. I think it would be fair to say, would it 
not, that was a very substantial increase in price? I was going to put it more 
strongly—it was an extraordinary increase to take place all at once. 

~Mr. McCussin: It was not all at once. 

Mr. Lesacre: No. 

Mr. McCvussin: It was $2 and then $7. 

Mr. Lusacn: $2 in 1947 and $7 in 1948. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Yes, it goes from $29 to $36, but even that is a very substantial increase 
to occur all at once?—A. Yes. © 

Q. And it would mean you would have to examine your position with regard 
to prices right away?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Lesage: Do you intend to leave page 61 now? 

Mr. Dype: I intend to leave it, except for general questions. I do not 
propose to ask further questions of Mr. Murray, but if you wish to do so you 
may proceed. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I note that the increase in the British contract was 7 cents per pound? 
—A. On the British contract? 

Q. Yes—7 cents per pound, and I notice on page 61 of your exhibit that the 
increase for the various cuts were well over 7 cents a pound?—A. You are 
referring to page— 3 

Q. Page 61, with respect to the domestic market?—A. Yes. 


, ee ; * . 
ue - 


mM + eo? > : 

_ Q. How do you explain that?—A. It is a somewhat involved explanation 
but the principle is quite simple. We purchase a 150 pound hog. ex 
 Q. Yes?—A. For that hog we pay an increase of $5.50 per hundred. 

—-Q. $5.60?—A. $5.40 to be exact. We pay that on 150 pounds. : 

—  Q. Yes?—A. But we do not sell 150 pounds. In the process of manufacture, 
_ depending upon how far the process goes, we sell 100, 90, 85, or 72 pounds of the 
to is The variation depends upon whether we sell the product fresh or reduce 


it to its final processed form. The prices you are quoting are on those items 
which have been further processed, and the net increase in price is caleulated 
_ exactly according to the equivalent increase we paid for a 150 pound hog. 

d Q. I am referring to the brief of Mr. Tummon. On page 7 he said a 200 
- pound live weight hog will give approximately 150 pounds of warm dressed 


 earcass and the weight which will be obtained from that carcass will not be more - 


than 120 pounds.—A. That is 120 pounds of Wiltshire side? 
_Q. Of Wiltshire side, yes?—A. Correct. 


-  . On the 120 pounds the increase of 7 cents is $8.40 and the increase to | 


side will give 85 to 90 pounds of meat which you can sell?—A. If you take fully 
sliced bacon, or boneless hams which have been reduced to their minimum 
weight, it would go down close to 70 pounds of saleable product. 

Q. Where does the rest of the Wiltshire side go?—A. If you take 100 pounds 
of fat—let us say back fat—and put it in a lard tank, you receive from the lard 
tank 65 pounds of fat. 35 pounds has disappeared in the process of manufacture. 
‘It either goes out as water or as tankage. 

- Q. Did the price of this fat increase after January 1?—A. No. 

Q. It did not?—A. No, and that is another point I should make. Quite a 
few products which we get from hogs were not increased. There was no increase 
‘on bones, no increase on fat, and there were practically no increases on what we 
-eall offal—livers, and kidneys. The net result was a decrease in the return, 
‘so the entire increase in the price had to be carried by the number of pounds 
of products actually saleable. 

a Q. The Wiltshire you export is 120 pounds but there still is a loss on it? 

-—A. The Wiltshire side we export is 120 pounds, and we are paid for 120 pounds. 
 - Q.« Yes, that is what I say. It is 120 pounds and you are paid for 120 
‘pounds and there is more meat there, but part of it does not go as meat?—A. It 
does if we sell it for export. If we take the Wiltshire side, which represent 
a whole side of a hog with just the feet and the head removed together with 
certain bones, and produce from that the kind of cuts domestically sold in 
Canada we have remaining only the skin and bones, but we have gradually 
reduced the total weight of saleable product. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: To what extent? 

‘ The Witness: That depends on what we do with the animal. If we make 
fresh pork cuts it will represent—just taking approximate figures—100 pounds 
of fresh pork cuts. If we take those fresh pork cuts, cure them and smoke them, 
it reduces the side 14 per cent. If you put 114 pounds in for smoking and curing 
~ you get back 100 pounds. 


Bee producer for the 150 pounds of carcass is $5.60. 120 pounds of Wiltshire 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. It is quite difficult to understand. I am looking at the figures on Wilt- 
ire side and that is the whole side of a hog?—-A. That is correct. 
 Q. What we have here—the four headings on page 61—comprise the only 
hings you get out of Wiltshire side which can be sold as meat?—A. No, there 
re a great many other things. Those are just four items picked by Mr. Dyde 
0 indicate the price. 


Mr. Dyoe: I picked the four items as being sample wholesale costs. 
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By Mr. Lesage: , : 

Q. Yes, but it would be more complete if we had the picture with more 
information as to what became of the whole Wiltshire, and what you get for it 
in dollars and cents?—A. I can give you some figures that might serve the 
purpose. 

Q. What the consumers do not understand, and what is troubling them 
is that following the rise of 7 cents for Wiltshire side under the U.K, contracts, 
the price for bacon has increased 12 cents. I do not say that increase is not 
justified but it is troubling the consumer and the least we can do is explain to 
him why it is 12 cents and not 7 cents.—A. I can give you some figures which, 
without going into too great detail because we manufacture a large number of 
products—would give some idea of what happens to 150 pound hog. 

Q. What happens to the 120 pound Wiltshire? I understand how you 
reduced the hog from 150 pounds to 120 pounds, Mr. Tummon explained that?— © 
A. We do not make. Wiltshire from domestic cuts and we have to go back to- 
the hog again. . = 

Q. Yes?—A. You will understand each hog is a unit in itself and the 
results are not always the same. From this 150 pound hog we obtain 20 pounds © 
of lard, 10 pounds of bones, 14 pounds of offal, 264 pounds of what we call — 
sundries—spare-ribs, tenderloin, neck bones, back bones, and odds and ends. 
24 pounds disappear altogether as shrinkage. ; 

Mr. Winters: How much shrinkage? : 

The Wrrness: 24 pounds. In this example which I am giving, based on a — 
test I had worked out, we are presuming the product was carried to the stage — 
where most manufacturing was applied and therefore the smallest weight was 
actually sold. The shrinkage in that case is 24 pounds, and the weight of the 
fully processed main cuts would be 67-5 pounds. If you cut it into fresh pork — 
cuts only, such as pork loins, the figures would be considerably higher; there 
would be much more weight and much less shrinkage and much less sundries. 

Mr. Pinarp: Then you are left with the skin. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. When you set the wholesale price as shown for January 5 on page 61, — 
did you work out the increase of 7 cents for bacon on the increase of $5.50 that 
you are paying to the producer? Have-you worked it out so that it is distributed 
on the production in a fair way?—A. That is the operation of my department. 
That is what we did at that time. We added where we thought we could— 
actually we added $8.40 on the hog. 

Q. On the hog?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all the increases shown here, plus the increases on other parts are 
equal to $8.40?—A. That is correct. 

@. You did not make any more profit than you were taking before?— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. You did not work it out on a percentage basis?—A. No, we did not take 
any more profit than we were taking before. 

@. You know what I mean? You are making more money and if you took 
the profit on a percentage basis it would be higher?—A. No, I understand the 
question, and we did not take any more. We added $8.40 to the sale price of 
the hog. 

Q. That is the purpose of my question. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. Since that time, Mr. Murray, have you found out you could pay more 
to the producer?—A. Yes. As Mr. McLean explained this morning, these are 
the prices we issued and we tried to get them, but we have never been able to 
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: pet hae prices, and since we handle a highly perishable product we have sold 
our product since that date at a lower price than what we were after, as will 
_ be indicated by some of these figures you have before you. 
Q. But you have raised your price since that time?—A. We lowered that 
- from that time on, and then we raised it again. 
Q. Iam talking about the price you paid to the producer, you never lowered 

4 that?—A. No, we never lowered the price to the producer. 

: Q. That is what I mean, since the middle of January, $28.10—and you 
have gone up 60 or 70 cents. Maybe you have gone up further than that up to 
the middle of March, during that two-month period; but I see that you did 

_ raise your price a matter of some 60 or 70 cents. 

Mr. Dyve: You are referring to Exhibit 96, are you not? 

Mr. McCvussin: That is right. I am not finding any fault with you. I 
think it is the proper thing to do. 

The Wirness: You have the figures in front of you, and we had to pay 

- more than $28.50 for “A” grade hogs for part of that time. 

Mr. McCussin: You are right on that. I see that in the middle of ese 
- you were paying $28.72. 
The Witness: You will pardon me if I have to refer to this document. It 

- was prepared during the period when I was not in attendance and I haven’t 

- got it in my head. 

Mr. McCvussin: But they are higher than they were. 

The Witness: Yes, the figures are definitely higher during the last two or 

_ three weeks. 

; Mr. McCussin: And is that why you thought you could pay more to 

- the producer? 

The Wrrness: It is not because we felt that we could do it; it was competi- 

tion which forced us to do it. However, in that period prices did not remain 

_ stationary, they were fluctuating up and down during that period. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


- Q. Your Maple Leaf sliced bacon, half pounds, is a very well known brand 
and people buy it. I see that for the week of April 19 your wholesale price 
was 64% cents. That is on page 61. If you had sold your Maple Leaf brand 
_ sliced bacon on the wholesale market at a price lower than 644 cents wholesale, 
~ would you have lost money?—A. Unless we had been able to get more money 
_ from some other item. 

2 No, I do not want to disturb the other items——A. Other things remaining 
equa 


; Q. Yes.—A. If we had sold bacon below that, we would have lost money. 
_ Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
recalled: 

é 


The Witness: Mr. Lesage, could you say for the benefit of some of my 
_ friends sitting around here that Maple Leaf bacon is really a good product? 
Do you think your friend would support that? 


: Mr. Lesage: I do not know. My friend is not here. But I have seen it 
$ and it is a very well known brand. 
. Mr. Maysanx: I wonder if the witness is starting to ask questions in order 


> to get advertising for his product? 
The CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions? All right, Mr. Dyde. 
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By Mr. Dyde: gets 

Q. Mr. McLean, there are one or two points I would like you to explain — 
for the committee. The United Kingdom contract price increase, as we have 
found, was effective on the 5th of January for Wiltshire sides; that is the seaboard 
price, I think, isn’t 1t?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That is the price at seaboard. Now, you have at that point, the 5th — 
of January, you have an increase also I think in the price of beef, export beef; . 
and I refer to an exhibit which we have here, which is exhibit 99, and I find 
there that the old price was $24.25 for red brand and the new price is $27.50 for 
for red brand. Now, these prices to the United Kingdom are the prices which 
the United Kingdom government pays for the export beef and pork. Would you 
explain to the committee whether that meant that there had to be, if it is the case 
that there had to be—whether the increase of the United Kingdom price meant 
that the Canadian consumer had to pay more?—A. I don’t know that he paid more. 

Q. What did it mean?—A. It meant that there was a higher floor and that — 
the price of beef could not go below the new floor. 

Q. Yes, that is beef—A. I think that is all. That answers it. 

Q. But on pork it is different, is it not?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Then refer to pork for a minute. There is an increased price coming 
into the country for that part of the pork which is exported?—A, Yes. 

Q. Why does it mean that the Canadian consumer has to pay more?— 
A. Because all the hogs are traded at the new price. 

Q. And is that continual?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. There is no way—let me put it this way; in free enterprise or a free 
economy is there any way in which you can obtain an export price without 
that being reflected in the domestic price?—A. That is a principle which is 
fundamental in all our agriculture, and that is why these export markets are 
so important for agriculture. The price of production is determined by the 
price available in the markets, in world markets. 

Q. And there is no way in your opinion that it would be possible for us — 
to accept a high price for the export part, the Wiltshire sides, without that — 
costing the Canadian consumer more for his pork products?—-A. No, no. Well, — 
there is this to it. Let us say here we have two farmers both raising hogs for 
market. Let us call them “A” and “B”. Supposing we go to farmer “A” and 
say, we want some pork for export and we will pay you the export price, which — 
is so many dollars a hundred. ‘Then let us say we go to farmer “B” or © 
farmer “B” comes along and says he has some hogs to sell, and we say to him, — 
all we can offer you is the lower, the domestic price, which let us say is around 
$27 or $26 a hundred. If you can visualize that kind of a situation you will 
realize that it is impossible. 

Q. And a result of that is when the export price goes up that is reflected 
in a higher price to the producer for all hogs marketed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that in return is reflected in the higher price which the Canadian 
consumer must pay?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is no way out of that?—A. Not under present conditions. — 
Where the demand for export stops, and let us assume the demand for the — 
needs of the country drops, that the supply is in excess of the demand,—it might — 
happen if we had a very large quantity or supply of hogs, marketing of hogs; 
that increased very greatly and our export outlet did not increase but rather 
diminished that we might have left in Canadg some pork products, more pork — 
products than the trade could absorb; and in that case our hogs would go 
below the export market. } 

_ Q. And you recall perhaps, as I do, that in the month of January the 
price to the Canadian consumer went rapidly upwards and then there was a _ 
_Yecession in price at retail?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there a corresponding recession in the wholesale price?—A. Oh, no. 


.-~ 
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-__Q. How does it come about that in January at a time when the export = 
_ market was fixed that you have one price, and then in February when your 
export market is exactly the same you have another price which is lower? 
: —A. Well, just because there is more available for the market, or there had 
- been a surplus left in Canada and in Canada we just had to take a loss for 
the products sold in Canada. 

Q. And that situation was brought about by what we might call consumer 
*resistance?—A. Yes. 
: Q. Now, may I take you one step further. Do you regard it as desirable 
- that we should have a condition where the consumer is literally hanging on 
to the ropes because of high prices and then he exercises what we call consumer 
resistance and prices come down. Now, is that a desirable situation?— 
_ A. I suppose that is a matter of opinion. That situation is one which does 
3 not often occur. I suppose everybody has his own views on it. 

: Q. Yes, it may not often occur but it did occur just once in that period 
with the result that this committee is sitting here—aA. Yes. 

a Q. I want your help in explaining, if possible, whether there was any way 
_ out of a repetition of this situation? 

‘ The CHarrMAN: Excuse me, gentlemen. There is the call to the House 
_ for the vote. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask for one paper to be tabled, 
if I might, before we go in for the vote, so that we might have it before us 
tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: There was a letter which went out with Canada Packers 
bonuses in the last two weeks. I think Mr. McLean knows that one I am 
talking about, and I would like to have that tabled. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Maysanx: It was not a very embarrassing question being asked so 
you would not have to say the witness was saved by the bell. 
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The CHarrMAN: The meeting is adjourned until 11 o’clock tomorrow. 
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_ Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Johnston, Lesage, Thatcher, _ 
Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Winters. ‘he ae 


,* oa) ae 
< Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 am., the Chairman, Hon, 
Mr. Martin, presiding. : 


Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Mr. A. J. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer, and ee 
D Mr. Hugh M. Murray, General Provision Manager, Canada Packers Limited,. 


als o in attendance, and the examination of Mr. McLean continued. f AeCuae 


w 


: 

_ At 1.15 p.m: witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Monday, a By 
April 26, at 11.00 am. — >, 4, 
cy R. ARSENAULT, os: 


H Clerk of the Committee. ‘ | 
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House or Commons, . A Ais 
April 23, 1948. 


ma F 
a < ‘org 
ia) The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, \ 


~ 
cs 


Hon, Paul Martin, presided. he 

; _ The CuatmrMan: The meeting will come to order, please. st 

: Mr Dype: Mr. Chairman, I think at the very close of yesterday’s pro- 
eedings one of the members. af the committee asked for the tabling of a paper. 

r am. not certain that I know what it is. 

| ie The CHaiRMan: Mr. Thatcher did. 

q Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes. 

Mr. Dypn: I have not seen the paper, but I presume we better deal with 
pat point before we go on. 

z, Mr. TuHarcuer: Yes, if you would. 

Bi 

Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, Ontario 

(wi tness ), recalled: 

a Mr. A. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer and Chief Auditor, Canada 

Packers Limited, Toronto, Ontario, recalled: 

— ; 

¢ The Witness: The paper Mr. Thatcher asked for was the letter that 
Canada Packers sent out to each of its employees along with a bonus cheque. 
7 Mr. Dyve: You have no objection to producing the letter, have you? 
~The Wrrness: None at all. 
Mr. Dyve: Do you wish to have the letter read, Mr. Thatcher? 
q Mr. Tuatcuer: Not necessarily. 
; ; Mr. Jounsron: I think it should be read into the record. We do not know 
it ; contents. 
iy _ Mr. Tuarcuer: I was going to read certain parts of it later. hn 
Re ar. Jounston: I think it should go into the record. 

Bet he CuarrMan: Is it a long letter? anes 
Bi Dypve: No. | , ai 
4 e Cuamman: Better read it. Cayiah 
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Mr. DypE: Would you watch me Pate I read this, Mr. Welean please? 
The letter is headed: 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 


Toronto, CANADA, 
31st March, 1948. 


This letter is addressed to all employees of Canada Packers. It is 
to report upon the results of the fiscal year which closes today. The chief 
factor affecting results has been the removal of ceiling ‘prices on many of 
the products in which the company deals. These include meats, hides, 
butter, etc. 

In all cases, the removal of ceilings resulted in an immediate advance 
in price. These advances brought to the company an automatic profit. On 
butter and hides especially, the profit was large. Otherwise, volume and 
profit were about on a level with recent years. 

While the final result for the year will not be known for some time, the 
approximate figures already available permit the distribution of bonus 
at once. 

It has been decided to distribute most of the extra profit of the year — 
as bonus to employees. 

This has been done for two reasons: 

(1) Advancing prices, which yielded the extra profit, were reflected, in 
turn, in increased cost of living. During the year the cost-of-living 
index advanced from 130-6 to 150-1. 

(2) At some time,—probably not far distant,—the trend of prices will be 
reversed. A decline will set in, the result of which will be automatic 
losses, equivalent to the automatic profits of the past year. 

If at that time profits are seriously affected, bonuses will be 
correspondingly reduced. It might happen that for a year no bonus 
would be paid. The directors are confident that if such a situation — 
should arise, the company would still be served with undiminished 
loyalty by employees of all groups. 


As in previous years, the directors think it wise to hate the basis upon © 
which bonus distribution is determined. They recognize that the company’s — 
chief asset is the skill and the loyalty of the men and women who spend — 
their working lives in its service. 7 

The company’s first duty is to pay employees wages and salaries — 
equivalent to the highest paid by other companies in the industry. | 

That level of pay having been established, the next duty is to share- — 
holders. When profits have been ascertained, the first claim upon them is — 
a moderate return upon shareholders’ investment. 

If profits are more than sufficient for such moderate return, the balance 
should be divided equitably as between shareholders and employees. 

In respect of this “division”, it is not easy to find a formule, but the | 4 
following history of the division may enable employees to form their own : 
views. 

Canada Packers Limited was formed in 1927, following a long period t 
of adverse conditions in the packing industry. : 

At the beginning, its working capital was inadequate as compared to — 
the volume of the company’s operations. ¥ 
To build up working capital, no dividends were paid on the common + 
shares for a period of eight years. 9 
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practice of paying bonuses was begun. Since that time, the history of 
_ dividends and bonuses has been as follows: , 


4 Dividends Bonuses 
q HGS PRR ahaha dae: $ 150,000 $ 293,000 
: CENA AY bin ie 600,000 415,000 
PE Se MR ee a aerating 600,000 512,000 
] POG TI fae fe se go 600,000 193,000 
; WAG earn ts TNA as, 600,000 216,000 
; Pe he bale eis) 800,000 590,000 
Hat ee ab oicts cial A 900,000 700,000 
8 Tot esate iasg hey 3504s 800,000 755,000 
Ra eaie ate) “ob, 800,000 792,000 
SOAS SO ORO A Pe 800,000 937,000 


Wd er he oars fern 900,000 1,060,000 
eR he eta ah aie hlbae 1,000,000 1,200,000 
(TE Lah ee wee 1,000,000 1,250,000 
AEE Can Per = og, OF 1,000,000 1,500,000 


$10,550,000 $10,413,000 


] 
7 
. 
| 
1 The dividends shown above are on the common shares of the company. 
Preference dividends are not shown, as the preference shares were called 
and paid off on January 2, 1936. 
It is our belief that no other Canadian company has shared profits 
with its employees upon an equal scale. 
These facts are given in no self-complacent spirit, but as a basis for 
the statement that the company’s interest is also the employee’s interest. 
In putting your best effort into your job, you are working not only 
for the company but for yourself. 
During the control period of the war, profits came more or less auto- 
; matically. But this is no longer the case. The success of the company 
depends upon the skill and the loyalty of its employees. And above all, 
-._—- upon the quality of the products which it turns out. 
I appeal to every man and woman for his and her best effort during 
the coming year, in full confidence that the appeal will be more than met. 
Cheque covering your bonus is enclosed. In the upper left corner is 
shown the deduction for income tax. 
. 


Yours cordially, 


J. 8S. McLEAN, 
President. 

JSC:C 

Encl. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. McLean, at the close of the proceedings yesterday I had asked you 
_ one or two questions and for purposes of the record I have shown you a page 
_ of the typed transcript of the evidence of yesterday and before the meeting 
convened this morning you and I had an opportunity of looking it over; is that 
correct?—A. That is correct. 
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‘The first dividend was paid in April 1935. In the same year the 
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Q. Near the close of yesterday’s proceedings we were donting with; the 


situation in January of 1948, and I asked this question, which perhaps may 


have not been elegantly put; T said: 


Now, may I take you one step further. Do you regard it as desirable © 


that we should have a condition where the consumer is literally hanging 
on the ropes because of high prices and then he exercises what we call 
consumer resistance and prices come down. Now, is that a desirable 
situation? 

Your answer at that time was: 


_. A. I suppose that is a matter of opinion. That situation is one which 
does not often occur. I suppose everybody has his own views on it. 


Now, would you express to the committee your view as to whether that 
situation is desirable or not?—A. Well, with proper respect, I do not think it 
is a question that contributes to the problems that this committee is considering 
and it is something that is not very realistic or a reflection of things that had 
happened in the food industry. For imstance, your phrase of the consumer 
hanging on the ropes is a highly inaccurate phrase, it seems to me. The purchasing 
power of the country is higher at the present time, and the evidence is that 
the public is consuming, so far as the packing industry is concerned, more meat 
at higher prices than it ever did before. Now, that hanging on the ropes is 
not an accurate reflection of that situation economically. I fully understood 
the housewives’ protests. These things occur once in a while. I fully under- 
stood what brought that about and I judged everybody else did. For twelve 
months, particularly in the last twelve months since controls, the movement+to 
decontrol began, the cost of living index has advanced rapidly month by month, 
much more so than at any time during the war; more so than at any previous 
time in the history of the country except possibly the closing years of the first 
world war; and week by week the housewife found that her dollar brought less 
food back imto the house than it had the previous week, and the housewife 
naturally was disturbed. Then on top of this came the 7 cents advance in one 
of the key foods, the 7 cents advance in the contract price for bacon which 
led to an advance of 10 to 11 cents in the main bacon cuts, cuts which the 
housewife chiefly sought; namely, breakfast bacon. And that touched off 
something—a storm blew up. Now, I can’t recall, in my 48 or 47 years that 
I have spent in this business, I can’t recall. any similar instance. Now, so, 
that is why I say that the phrasing of your question and particularly the phrase 
“hanging on the ropes” does. not, in my opimion, accurately reflect what is 
happening. I am not saying this to challenge anything you may have in 
mind in pursuing this, but as far as possible to state the situation that happened 
accurately, so we will have the background accurately in our minds. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. McLean. I said when I started that I thought I had 
done the thing inelegantly, and I think I am correct still in that statement. 
However, we have it; but I had hoped that I could shorten the questioning by 
using that same inelegant phrase. However, we have had evidence here that 
prices to the consumer went up in January of 1948, all over Canada. -And we 
have had evidence also, Mr. McLean, that there was what was known as a 
consumers’ strike in Vancouver; and we have also had— 


Mr. Mmrrirr: And a very effective one too. 


Mr. Dype: —and we have also had evidence of consumer resistance not 
amounting perhaps to a strike; but I was trying to sum up that situation in 
January in my question without having to go over a large field; and I think 
you know what I mean when I ask, is that a desirable condition? Is it desirable 
that we should have a condition in the meat industry or in the business of the 
housewife buying meat when the consumer has to take such drastic steps as to 
exercise consumer resistance? Do you think that a situation leading up to that 

is desirable? 


ee 
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Pe. The Witness: Well, the situation leading up to that was inevitable. 

Revs Mr. Dyve: That still is not answering my question, 
‘The Witness: Oh, yes. I understand fully your question. The situation 
was caused by world conditions that no person or organization or group of 
organizations .or group of housewives could alter. Prices were advanced by 
world conditions. It happens that the prices in this case on bacon were 
advanced by certain government action or by a contract. But to ask me 
whether that is desirable or not it seems to me contributes nothing whatever. 
Mr. Lesace: Oh, well; that is a question the committee will have to decide. 
The Wirness: Pardon? 


Mr. Lesage: That is a question the committee will have to decide if 
the questions counsel is asking should not. be asked; we will decide that. 
It is not up to the witness to decide, but just to answer. I think it is about — 
time this witness realized that he is here as a witness and that all he has to do 
is just to answer the questions put to him. 


_ Mr. Jounsron: May I suggest to Mr. Lesage that the witness would not be 
‘responsible for government policy. What he is stating there is that the rise in 
price for bacon was the direct action of government policy through the United - 
Kingdom contract. 


_ Mr. Lesacr: On the point of order, Mr. Chairman; what Mr. Johnston is 
saying now has nothing whatever to do with the questions being put by counsel. 
The Cuatrman: I take it Mr. McLean will appreciate that the committee 
has to decide whether or not a particular situation is desirable or otherwise. I 
do not think Mr. McLean really meant it that way. 
_ .The Wrirness: The last thing I wish to do, Mr. Chairman, is to be dis- 
courteous to Mr. Dyde or to the committee. 

The CuHatrman: Yes. 

The Wirness: But I have no idea that anything I had said would justify 
such a reproof as Mr. Lesage has just given me. ; 
_ Mr. Lesage: You said it was not a question you thought should be answered. 

The CHairman: No, he did not think it was a question he should answer; he 
did not think it was a question he should be called upon to answer. 

Mr. Jounston: And he was pointing out that he was not responsible for 
government policy. . . 
_ The Cuarrman: All right, Mr. Dyde. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? g 


_ The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Dyde is examining now, and we have had five 
different members speaking. 


_Mr. Tuarcuer: But Mr. McLean made one statement I would just like to” 
examine him on; on the question of whether he thought it desirable that a situ- 
ation of that kind should be permitted to develop; and Mr. McLean I think said, 
substance perhaps, that it was inevitable; it would not have been inevitable 


if the price ceilings had remained on. Could I have an answer to that, Mr. 
McLean? 


~The Wirygss: Well, this particular advance in bacon would never have 
occurred if the price ceilings had remained on. I don’t suppose you are asking 
ne for my opinion as to whether that is sound policy or not? 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: No, not at all; just that you said that the increase in price 
Was inevitable. 

_ The Wrrness: The price went up because the contract price for bacon went 
p. It is very simple. 


& 


_ 
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By Mr. Dyde: ; 

Q. Mr. McLean, I would like to 
members of the committee, that I am not asking you as to whose : 
it is. I am simply asking if you think a condition such as we are discussing is 
desirable?—A. It is not a condition. It is an incident for one thing. 

Q. I do not really care what you call it; is it desirable, or not?—A. I find it 
extremely difficult to answer that question. It is the same question you asked 
me yesterday and I do not see the significance of it. ; 

Mr. Dyve: I am finished, Mr. Chairman, as far as that is concerned. I have _ 
asked the question, which I think is a proper question, and I have tried four 
times to get an answer. : 

Mr. Lesace: And the witness had evaded the answer. 

The Carman: I think you are wrong there, Mr. Lesage; I do not think the 
witness is evading. : 

Mr. Lesage: I think he is. 

The CHamman: I want to be fair to this witness. I do not think he is 
evading it. He has been asked if that is a desirable situation. The question is 
undoubtedly a proper question. He simply says in effect he does not see how he 
can answer it. We are to accept that answer and we have to make our own 
appraisal of it. 

Mr. TuatcHer: Desirable to whom, Mr. Dyde? F 

Mr. Pyne: I would be glad to make it desirable to anybody—to the meat 
industry, to the consumer, to the Canadian public, to Canadian economy—is it 
desirable from any possible aspect. S 

Mr. Maysanx: I am really surprised the witness has not answered it long 
ago. It seems to me that the question is virtually a leading question suggesting 
its own answer, and the answer is, no. Nobody likes that condition. It is not 
desirable. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Possibly the packers don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Maysanx: I am surprised the witness has not said it is not desirable. 
But I don’t know, I do not know whether he is seeing this from the viewpoint of 
the English parliamentarian of whom it is said he would not admit that two anc 
two make four until he knew what use was going to be made of the answer. 

The Witness: The implication is that I don’t want to answer. I do not 
know what the answer is. - j 

Mr. Maysanxk: One would suppose the obvious answer would be one in the 
negative. . 

The Wirness: I think there are many people who would say that.that wa 
an extremely useful question. 

Mr. Mayspanx: Well, what does that mean? 

Mr. Frexunc: Might say that that was “useful”; who is that? _ 
The Witness: The housewives. That is what Mr. Dyde was asking me 
about. ad 

Mr. Fiemme: Oh, no. 

Mr. Mayspanx: No, he meant the whole picture. Is that desirable, to have 
a policy where prices go up and they won't come down unless women go on strike 
and then when they go on strike prices come down and it starts all over again, 
whip-sawing back and forth of prices and general exasperation in the com- 
munity and that sort of thing. What about that condition? s 

Mr. Megeirr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation here 
coming from Vancouver. I am not aware that there was a strike of housewives 
in Vancouver. I do not think there was any organization at all among the 
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housewives of V neouver. They just decided independently and as individuals 
that bacon had gone up too high and just quit buying. I know I did it in my > 
own family. I did not consult anyone else. I do not think it was a strike. 
_ Really, what is was was buyers’ resistance; and I think there is an important dis- 4 
tinction between a strike and buyers’ resistance. 
.; _ Mr. Dype: I would like to say in explanation of my remarks that I should “ 

have said, if I did not say it, that it was what was called a consumer’s strike. 
I should have said that. One of the witnesses said that is what it seemed to be. 
Mr. Merrirr: I am very much in favour of buyers’ resistance. I want 
_ to bring that out. : 


_The Wirness: Of course, I think that happens. That makes a contribu- a 
_ tion to it. That is the way our economic system operates. When prices get too 
high people stop buying. Now, in so far as it is an exemplification of that, it is 7 
not only desirable, it is inevitable. When housewives make up their minds they 
can’t afford to buy any food at the current price they stop buying. 
] Mr. Fremine: Has Mr. McLean finished his answer? 


The Cuamman: Yes. You have finished your answer, Mr. McLean? 
The Wirness: Go ahead. 


, By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. As I understood the buyers’ strike at the coast, it was not against meat 
generally but principally against bacon and the high priced cuts of beef?—A. 
That is right. 
_ Q. Would you tell me, did you put the whole cost, I mean the whole of the 
extra cost of the hog into bacon, leaving the head, the hocks, the shoulders and 
So on at the same level of price as they were before?—A. Oh yes. That is what 
happened because there was no other pork under control. These other things 
_ were not affected by that bacon order. The values continued just the same, so 
the extra cost of the hog went on the higher priced cuts. 
Q. And then people just switched from buying bacon and the extra high 
priced cuts of beef to the cheaper grades of meat. Is that what happened ?—A. 
es. 
4 Q. Where did you get the extra quantities of the cheaper grades of meat to 
‘supply the domestic market; was that because you were sending your bacon away 
nd leaving a larger volume of extra cuts available?—A. I do not understand 
t 


> 
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Q. If you were only sending your bacons and hams to England you would 
have left the heads, the shoulders and the hocks for the local market, wouldn’t 
you?—A. Yes, but the product that went to England was not the cuts of bacon 
we use at home. It was the Wiltshire sides. 

Q. I know that—A. You spoke about bacon and hams. Then you are 
leaving no room for some of the things that we do not sell with Wiltshire side. 
You see, we do not sell the Wiltshire side in Canada for the domestic trade. We 

sell these special cuts. 

_Q. Well then the inferior grade of bacon also took quite a jump in price?— 
A. What happened was the price went up $5.50, and as I recall it certain products 
amounting to about 20 per cent of the hogs were not affected at all. They did 
not go up. Lard, which is just a secondary product was under control and is 
still controlled. The other minor products were not affected. Their value was — 
not advanceable by reason of the fact that the price of hogs advanced, so that 
the extra price had to go on to cuts of bacon and hams and shoulders and so 


OL 


Mr. Lesage: That would include cottage rolls, boned shoulders, hams and 
$0 on. 


__ The Wrrness: The prices remained the same on most of them. 
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Mr. Lesage: Yes, I know, and although they did not go up at all—they 
remained at the same price and it was just the fancy cuts that went up, but there 
was no advance in your margin of profit? 

The Witness: There was no advance in the packers margin of profit, no. 

The Cuarrman: All right. — | 


By Mr. Dyde: 

- Q. Mr. McLean, you used the phrase a minute ago that something was not 
only desirable but inevitable. Were you referring then only to consumer resist- 
ance or buyer resistance, or did the phrase you used in your answer apply to the 
industry itself—A. Consumer resistance? a 

Q. No, I am asking whether you are going to give me an answer?— — 
A. Consumer resistance is present always and is the whole genius of what we 
call the competitive system. At critical times which occur periodically over 
the years, the same condition or the same combination of conditions makes 
consumer resistance active and vocal. Now you are asking me whether that is 
desirable. I do not know how to answer the question. 

Q. That was not my question. You used the phrase that a certain circum- 
stance was “not only desirable but inevitable’, and I am trying to get from you 
- what.it is that was. “not only desirable but inevitable’?—A. I think I used the 
word “inevitable” in connection with the advance in the level of prices brought 
about by world conditions. 

Q. And was the word “desirable” attached to the same thing?—A. “Desir- 
able” was not my word at all. ‘Desirable’ was your word, and I do not know 
how to answer you. 

Q. I will have to ask the reporter to go back to the place where I think 
Mr. McLean used the phrase that something was “not only desirable, but 
inevitable”.—A. I recall now, that was in connection with Mr. Merritt’s remarks. 
He spoke of what happened in Vancouver, and I said what happened there’ was 
not only desirable but inevitable. . 

Q. I asked you exactly to what you are referring, the buyer resistance, or _ 
the general condition?—A. The buyer resistance. f 

Q. Now then would you go one step further and reverting to the original ~ 
question which started this controversy, was the general condition which existed ~ 
in January 1948—where we had retail prices going up, the consumer paying | 
more, and then exercising consumer resistance—was that general situation in — 
your view desirable?—A. I do not know why you are asking me that question © 
and I do not think it is a useful question. . x 

Mr. Lzsace: May I ask the chairman to draw the attention of the witness ~ 
to the fact that— : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think the question is a proper one, Mr. McLean. I said earlier that if 3 
your reply was that you did not know, or that you did not think you could ~ 
answer, the reply would be accepted and the committee would have to judge © 
as to the adequacy of the reply. I think the question is a proper one-—A. Then £ 
you think the answer I have given is a proper one—that I do not know how ¥ 
to reply. a 
Q. I do not say it is valid or invalid; that decision is for the committee, ~ 
but if you say you cannot reply we will accept the answer—A. Mr. Lesage’s’ ~ 
coraments seem to indicate that I am trying to evade the question and actually — 
nothing is further from my wishes. Canada Packers have given to Mr. Dyde — 
not only all the information which he asked for but a great deal more, and I have ~ 
been doing my best to be of assistance in these discussions. I do not like ~ 
comments, the implication of which are that I am trying to evade something. 


_Mr. Mayuew: The committee does not like the witness to say that he does 


that. The witness may say he cannot answer. 


The Wirness: If it will help I will say it is desirable, and, if it will help 
you more, I will say that is is not desirable. I do not know how to answer. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. You have no view?—A. I would rather let it stand as I have expressed it. 
Q. I have no further questions of this witness. 

: Mr. Tuarcuer: I have quite a few questions. 

za Mr. Lesace: How many—200? ) 

Mr. THarcuer: Oh, no. 


The CuairMAn: Mr. Thatcher, you asked me to recognize you and 
I recognize you. I will recognize Mr. Lesage when you are finished because he 
_ has asked for-that recognition. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


| 
Q. All right. I wonder, Mr. McLean, if we could refer first to page 44? 
4 We went over this matter yesterday but I would briefly like to make the point 
again. You show inventory reserves—the 1948 figures—as being $626,000. 
_ Yesterday I think you stated that amount was not allowed as a deduction for 
: income tax purposes?—A. No. 
ry Q. So far as your last fiscal year is concerned, without anticipating losses, 
_ you will agree that $626,000 was actually a profit in the period?—A. It could 
have been— 

, Q. It was a profit?—A. It could have been put in the report as a profit. We 
_ have not treated it as a profit but we have set it aside to meet what we consider 
4 will be inevitable losses later. 
; Q. Yes, but since 1940, according to your report on page 44, you have set 
up $4,626,000 as an inventory reserve. I think you stated yesterday that none 
[ of this has been allowed by the government for income tax purposes?—A. That 
is correct. 
é Q. For the company?—A. In regard to this preceding item of $4,000,000, 
- the company has paid the normal corporation tax under the terms of the act, 
_ but it has not paid the excess profits tax. 

Q. Yes?—A. If we are required to meet deflation losses there will be no 
further tax. However, should the sum not be required for that purpose, and 
should it be written into the general assets of the company, then the company 


will have to pay income tax on the appropriate years. 
5 Q. Would it not be fair to say then that the actual value of your inventory 
_ today as shown on the balance sheet—I have not got the last one—but your actual 
inventory is $4,626,000 greater than you show on the asset side of the balance 
sheet.—A. It is true, as far as the $4,000,000 is concerned—but the balance sheet 
has not been published for 1947 and I am not sure how the $626,000 will be set up. 
Q. If we look at page 18 of the statement the figures there would, I suppose, 

be correct?—A. Yes. 

h Q. Perhaps you would look at the depreciation account for a moment? Have 
i you got those figures there?—A. Of what are you speaking? 
Q. You stated yesterday your company had charged approximately $900,000 
_ for depreciation in the last year?—A. Yes. 

- Q. And you were going to try to get the figures today as to how much was 
to be allowed by the government?—A. I can give you the figure with respect to 
the amount disallowed? The disallowed portion was $5,779,485. 


not think the question is a useful question. It is hardly for the witness to say. 
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Q. That is altogether? How much was there out of the $900,000 set sei 
last year which was disallowed?—A. $390,000. 
Q. In other words during 1948 the government would say you had over- 


depreciated your assets by $390,000?—A. The government would not say that 


at all. 

Q. They did not allow it to you?—A. No, but this is a very common practice. 
The government allows depreciation on a ‘standard pattern. Buildings are 
allowed at the rate of 24 per cent and machinery is allowed at another rate—I 
just forget the exact words you used— 


Mr. Maysanx: He said the government would say you had over-depreciated 
your assets? 


- The Wirness: Oh yes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. By $300,000 odd?—A. Neither the government nor anyone else would 
say we had over-depreciated. 

Q. Let me put it this way—they would not allow you to deduct the $390,000 
for income tax purposes?—A. The government allows us our depreciation for 
income tax purposes according to a fixed pattern. 

Q. To the value of $570,000 and not $900,000?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now on page 2 of your brief you show that the capital structure of your 
company at its inception—if I understand this correctly—was $22,704,000?—A. 
That was the total of the bonds, preference stock and common shares. 


Mr. Maysanx: Just a moment. Is there not a difference between the way 
Mr. McLean is answering and the words used by Mr. Thatcher? I would like to 
have it clear. Mr. Thatcher used a certain expression and the witness used a 
certain other expression. Do they equate? 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Thatcher used the words “capital structure”’. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Yes, but I wish to understand the question and the answer. I do not 
know whether Mr. McLean’s answer is in conformity, or whether there is some 
variation ‘by reason of the use of different terms. Is there a difference, Mr. 
McLean, between the way you put it and the way Mr. Thatcher put it?—A. I 
am glad you raise that point. Capital structure is a rather indefinite term, but 
the obligations on the liability side of the balance sheet were bonds $8,512,000; 
preference shares $6,636,700; common shares $1,413,738; appraisal surplus 
$6,142,108; the total amount being $22,704,000. 


an That is what you understand by the expression “capital structure’?— | 


A. Yes. 
Q. And if Mr. Thatcher is using the expression that way everything is all 
right, 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Maybank, those are the words used in the company’s brief. 


Mr. Maypank: I know, but I just want to make sure that there is not some 
change in the meaning. 


The Cuarrman: I do not know whether it is an important point but it says 
here “the capital structure of the company at its inception consisted of—”. 


Mr. MayBank: Yes. 


The CHairman: That expression could very well mean that the capital 
structure of the company generally may consist of more, but in this instance all 
it consists of is bonds, preference shares, common shares, and appraisal surplus. 


: 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. $22,704,000 is the figure shown. Yesterday I asked you, Mr. McLean, 

for the figure which was involved in the original transaction when Canada 

_ Packers was set up, and I understood you to say the figure was $22,704,000. Am 
I correct?—A. This thing is quite clear but your question is rather obscure. I 
think it would be better to let it stand just as it is shown in the statement. 

Q. No, I do not think so, Mr. McLean. I think it has quite a bearing?—A. 
Please tell me what you have in mind and I may be able to answer you more 
fully. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, may I ask you to remind the witness that what 
the membr is asking is a question; what the member has in his mind is not the 
business of the witness. The witness does not have to know what Mr. Thatcher 
has in his mind. The witness is only answering the questions put to him, and 
I have been speaking about this matter since yesterday. 

The Witness: Mr. Lesage— 

Mr. Lesacr: I was talking to the chairman and I do not need comments 
from the witness. 

The Wirness: I will address the chairman. This is the third lecture which 
Mr. Lesage has given me on deportment. , 

The CHARMAN: May I suggest, Mr. McLean, that Mr. Thatcher is now 
examining you; what he has in his mind is obviously within his own sphere, 
and I think it would be best if Mr. Thatcher would put the questions and if you, 

_Mr. McLean, would answer as best you can. 

Mr. Fieminc: There should be this reservation, Mr. Chairman, and the 

reservation always exists for any witness who does not understand the question— 

The CHarrMan: I have already made that clear. 

Mr. Ftemine: The witness may ask to have the question put in such a way 
that he will understand. 

Mr. THarcuer: Perhaps the difficulty is because I do not understand these 
figures. I cannot reconcile the $22,704,000 which you stated yesterday was the 
figure set up as the capital structure of the company, with the figure which 
appears on page 2287 of the Steven’s report. In that report it states that the 
consideration given for the business, as I understand it, was $11,329,711. 

Mr. Fiemine: What did that consist of? 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Cash, bonds, and certain common shares. Now I cannot reconcile that 
figure with the figure you show on page 2 of your balance sheet—A. I under- 
stand. I am sorry, you mentioned this matter yesterday and I intended to look 
for the answer but I forgot. I am sure there is a simple explanation. The state- 
ments in that Steven’s report which have to do with the balance sheets of the 
company are all accurate statements because they were prepared by competent 
accountants. Nearly all the other statements regarding the packing industry, 
contained in that report, are inaccurate and misrepresentative. It was a weighted 
and prejudiced report from the beginning. 
Q. May I quote just a couple of lines from the inquiry? 

Mr. Fiemine: Are you reading from the evidence given or the report of the 
committee? 


r 
_ * 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
) Q. I am. reading from the evidence given either by the company or the 
‘government auditor. Is Mr. Shepherd your accountant, or was he employed 
by the government?—A. He was the accountant employed by the government. 
_ Q. His statement would probably be reliable?—A. Yes. 


" 
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By the Chairman; 


Q. Were you at these proceedings yourself, Mr. McLean?—A. I was present | 
for some of the meetings. ” | 


Q. Were they as monotonous and as trivial as these proceedings ?— 
A. Pardon? 


Q. Were they as monotonous and as trivial as these proceedings? 
Mr. THatcuer: Could I pursue my point? 
Mr. JoHnston: That is a terrible reflection, Mr. Chairman— 


The Cuarrman: I am using the words “monotonous and trivial” with 
quotation marks around them—to meet another situation 


Mr. Fuiemine: It is an inaccurate quotation, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. The question asked in this report was “—does that indicate that the | 
total amount paid by Canada Packers for all the shares in these four companies 
was paid for by the sum of $11,329,711.61—” and the answer was “yes”. The ~ 
next question is “so the Canada Packers therefore considered that the assets they | 
were acquiring were worth $11,329,711.612” and the answer is “presumably”. The — 
next question is “and they paid for those assets that amount of money ?—” and — 
the answer is “yes”. The next question is “or rather, they paid that amount - 
for these assets?—” and the answer is “for those stocks, and the surpluses in | 
each company”. 

In other words, Mr. McLean, the value of the assets and liabilities involved | 
in the original purchase of Canada Packers was actually only $11,329,000 odd, | 
is that right?—A. I cannot say from those figures what the explanation is. 

Q. I cannot understand it either?—A. There must be some very simple = 
explanation. | | 

_.Q. That was the amount involved in the transaction according to this 
evidence?—A. Do not ask me to answer because I have told you I cannot 
reconcile those figures in the Steven’s report with the present figures. 

_ Q. I am wondering why that figure of $11,329,000 was not given to the 
committee instead of this figure of $22,000,000?—A. The $22,000,000 is correct 
and I have no doubt that, with an explanation, the other figure is also correct, 

Q. Well it says here very definitely the consideration given was $11,329,000. 
—A. Is that statement made by the auditor of the company or is it made by the 
committee? \ 

Q. I do not know who put the statement in but I suppose it was the j 
government?—-A. Remember, I told you that report is full of inaccuracies and — 
misrepresentations. — . 

Q. The answer given by the auditor when he was asked whether the 
$11,329,711 was the consideration was “yes”.—A. If that is the auditor’s state- — 
ment, then I am saying there must be a simple reconciliation between the two 
sets of figures. ‘ 

@. In any event the consideration which you show on page 2 of your brief | 
seems to be double the figure shown on page 2287 of the Stevens’ report?—A. I 
will undertake to clear the point up quickly; I am sorry I have not looked it — 
up as yet. . 

Q. I wonder if you could give the committee without too much trouble—and { 
if it is difficult to obtain you could give the figure later—the total repair charges. ; 
I think the average which you show is $400,0002—A. It would be at least that. 
amount but I have not got the figure. 

Q. Would not that figure indicate that your plants are being kept pretty 
well up-to-date?—A. Yes. 


| 
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eight years. . 
4 Q. Could you tell the committee the total amount you have written off since 
the inception of the company?—A. I do not know. ee 
Q. Is that in your balance sheet?—A. I have it from 1936. I think you will 
_ find the figure is $11,391,000, by comparing the original balance sheet with the 
- present balance sheet. 
% Q. On page 19 you show provision for depreciation of fixed assets as 
% $17,319,000, and there is another year to be taken into consideration which would 
bring the figure to $18,219,000 at the present time?—A. At the present time it 
is $17,319,000. 
: Q. Yes, that was last year but at the moment the figure would be higher 
by approximately $900,000?—A. Yes. 
; Mr. Maynew: What was the date on this item of appraisal? The figure 
_ below is made at August 25, but what date should be put on the first paragraph 
of page 2? 2 
The Wirness: August 15, 1927. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. McLean, back in 1934 according to this evidence, 
Mr. Sommerville questioned you regarding what he thought was very high 
_ depreciation which you were charging against the company at that time, and 
~ I would like to quote a couple of lines from 2554 of the Price Spreads and Mass 
~ Buying Investigation. 


. ; 
The CuHarrMAn: What are you quoting from? 


Mr. TuHatcuer: The Price Spreads and Mass Buying Special Committee 
Report. On page 2554 Mr. Sommerville says: “According to the auditors, that 
_ depreciation allowance, if continued for six and a half years or six and three- 
- quarter years on the same basis, will entirely wipe out all the depreciable assets 
_ of the Canada Packers.” 
Now I do not know whether you were speaking for your company or not, 
but whoever was speaking for you says: “we have got to the point now where we 
_ propose to lessen our depreciation. We have not done that at the present time, 
or up to the present time. I am not sure we will do it this year, but if we do not 
do it this year, we certainly will do it next year.” 
Mr. Fiemine: What page is that? 
Mr. THatrcHer: 2554 of the Price Spreads Investigation. 


Mr. Fiemina: And the last quotation was at the same place? 


“ 


4 By Mr. Thatcher: 
- Q. Yes, both quotations are at the same place. Apparently, instead of 
lessening the depreciation figure you increased it in the years which followed? 
—A. No, we have not increased it. 
j Q. I have the figures here?—-A. The amounts may have been increased 
because of the increased values and added construction. The amounts may 
have been increased, but the rates or schedules upon which we calculate the 
figure were not increased; they were maintained. 
, Q. Did you purchase new factories or anything like that in 1934 and 
-1935?—A. We have built two plants since then. 

Q. But during those years?—A. I do not know. 
; Q. I do not know of any which you built then? I think your explanation 
is partly correct and you. have acquired new assets, but I think in the years 
following your depreciation instead of dropping has gone up. 
Mr. Jonnsron: Are you speaking of the amount or the rates? 
11239—2 


Q. They are actually modern and up-to-date?—A. They are not as modern _ 
_ as we would like because machinery has been hard to get during the last 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. No, I am speaking of the amount.—A. I will be glad to.clear up the 
question you are asking. We announced a certain policy at that time. I do 
not recall the policy and I do not recall who the witness was—it ee con- 
ceivably have been mysell. 

Q. You were the witness yourself—A. All right. 


Mr. Lesace: Yes, you did give the answers. 


The Wirness: That means that we changed our minds—I think we were 
correct in so changing and I make no apology about the change. I do not 
think there need be any. explanation. | 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. It is all right, but the fact remains, that in the past twenty years you 
have written off in depreciation an amount which is 161 per cent greater than 
the original value of your assets on the investment?—-A. Oh, that is impossible. 

Q. They are your own figures? You said a minute ago that the depre- 
ciation was $18,219,000 to date and the figure given for the assets was a little 
over $11,000,000?—A. What were the assets? 


Q. The consideration given for the assets according to page 2287 of the — 


Steven’s report was $11, 329 j711—A. You are quoting constantly from that 
report and I again make a comment. 


Q. You stated this was correct?—A. No, no, the first thing I said when q 


you mentioned that report was that it was a storehouse of misinformation. 


That is what it is, and Mr. Sommerville is dead so I will say nothing further ~ 


about the way the investigation was conducted. 
Mr. Maysank: If he were alive you would express yourself differently? 
The Witness: I wish he were alive. 


Mr. Maypank: Did you not say, in connection with that point, that the 
figures supplied by the auditor would be correct and that is particularly true 
if the figures were supplied by yourself. 


The Witness: As far as any statements submitted by the accountants are 


concerned they are correct, of course. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. This statement was submitted?—A. Pardon? 


Q. This statement was submitted by the accountant?—-A. You are asking 4 


me to recall figures which are thirteen or fourteen years old. There is evidently 
a discrepancy and I am sure it is explainable, but I do not know what the 
explanation is. 

Q. Would it not be correct to say that to the extent which you have over- 
depreciated your assets there is an additional profit which is available for 
future use of the stockholders?—A. Mr. Thatcher, in our judgment, we have 
not been over-depreciating our assets. We have been following what we 
consider is sound business practice. It is true that our depreciation has become 
a very substantial amount, but I do not think any business man would challenge 
the practice that we have followed. 

Q. Would I be correct in assuming that for the last twenty years you have 
been taking depreciation on $23,000,000 at which you place the value of your 
properties instead of the $11,000,000 allowed you by the taxation authorities?— 
A. Right. Yes, we depreciate on the full book value. 

Q. Do you think that is— —-A. Pardon? 


@. Is that sound business practice? I suppose it is sound—A. Of course. 4 


That is the view that is held, or would be held by 99 business men out of 100. 
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 Q. I see, that practice would naturally be generally considered sound. Is 

that so, have you taken depreciation on the $23,000,000 and not on the amount 

yon which you are allowed to take depreciation under income tax regulations? 

_ Maybe I am repeating a bit, but I want to point out what amount you set aside 

_ for depreciation—A. I have all along said that we have set up for depreciation 

_ more than is permitted as a deduction by the government for purposes of 

_ taxation. ; 

3 Q. You have depreciated on a basis of 161 per cent of the original con- 
sideration you paid for the business?7—A. You have the figures in the balance 
sheet. I don’t know. I can’t recall at what price the hxed assets appeared on 

_ the original balance sheet. Whether or not you are correct would depend on- 
that. My recollection is that that value of the plant when the company was 

_ formed was $23,000,000. I haven’t got the first balance sheet but I have the 

second one here, and I can tell you that in 1926, just eight months after the 

formation of the company, the fixed assets were $18,999,904—just under 
$19,000,000. 

Q. What have you got on the liability side as depreciation of fixed assets or 

surplus on appraisal? What have you got as surplus on appraisal on that same 

_ balance sheet?—A. $6,000,000. 

? Q. Is that reserve? What is the surplus on appraisal then?—A. That sur- 

plus on appraisal has been explained to the committee once before. We took over 
three businesses that had gone through a long period of difficulties. We natur- 

ally bought.them at less than their book value. They were worth $19,000,000. 

We bought them for $5,000,000 or something less than that. 

Q. In other words you wrote up your assets on one side and set up this 
reserve on the other?—A. We didn’t write up our assets at all. We set up build- 
ings at their proper value and we set up an appraisal reserve to show the 
amounts. 


Mr. Maysanx: What is appraisal reserve? 
Mr. THatrcuer: Excuse me just a moment, if you don’t mind. 


—————— 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


‘ Q. Would that be a proper figure? And when you bought the company you 
did not pay that for them, you didn’t think they were worth that when you 
bought them?—A. Not at all. They were worth that. Mr. Thatcher, your ques- 
tions are coming pretty fast. 

Q. I’m sorry—A. And you are not giving me time to answer them. 


The CHarrMan: That is my fault. 
The Witness: This situation is very simple. 
Mr. Fiemina: Did you say it was simple? 


_ The CHatrman: Mr, Fleming, may I point out to you; this is the first time 
I have said this; it is customary to pay certain respect to the chair, which on 
occasion you have not done. 


Mr. Fiemine: I quite agree, Mr. Chairman. 
c The Cuarrman: All right, Mr. McLean. 

Mr. Fiemine: About respect for the chair. 
The CHarrMaNn: Proceed. 


The Witness: Now, for a moment, I just forget what you were talking 
about. 
4 Mr. THatcHer: We were talking about the appraisal reserve of $5,660,000 
. odd on your balance sheet. 


a 
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The Wrrness: If you were buying three businesses which had been losing 
at the rate of $1,000,000 a year for eight years would you buy them at your full 
asset value or something less? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I should ask the questions, Mr. McLean. 

The Wirness: Am I right in saying that? 

The CHarrman: I think that is a perfectly fair observation. * 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Well then the point is that when you bought the company you did not 
pay anything for these assets?—-A. Didn’t what? . 

Q. Pay anything for these assets, assets amounting to $5,663,000; You 
didn’t give any consideration?—A. No. 

@. Your answer was no?—A. You know all the answers to these questions 
just as well as I do. You worked for Canada Packers for two years. 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: That was an advantage. 

Mr. Jounston: Could we ask you what bonus you got? 


The Wirness: I know perfectly well that you understand these things as 
well as I do. 


Mr. Maysank: Mr. Thatcher is only helping you to inform the committee. 
Mr. TuHatcueEr: Yes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Well, you stated a minute ago; at least I stated, shall I say; that the 
original consideration given for the company was $11,300,000, according to this 
report—and you were going to reconcile that for us—A. We will reconcile it 
for you. I will undertake to get the explanation of that. 

Q. But of that amount, the consideration you gave for it included 
$2,571,000 odd in cash. That is correct. I am taking it from this report. 
Perhaps I should say, according to this report. I will put it that way.—A. I 
cannot recall the details. But I wish you would not ask me to say yes or to 
confirm anything in that report because unless it is an auditor’s statement 
I say it is wrong. 

Q. Well, this is an auditor’s statement, Mr. McLean —A. I doubt if it is. 

Q. Well, you can verify it. You included in the purchase price, there it is in 
the $11,000,000 odd, $650,000 in collateral trust bonds and $6,600,000 in redeem- 


able preference shares. That is the estimate of the consideration that you gave. — 


Since that time I think you built fairly modern plants at Edmonton, Winnipeg 

and Vancouver.—A. No. Winnipeg was already built. That was built in 1925. 
Q. But you have a new one there. That maybe was switched. 
Mr. Lusace: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that if we are going to 

to be able to follow these questions, and I would like to be able to follow Mr. 


Thatcher’s questions, we should have the capital structure of the company year 


by year from its inception up to the present time; otherwise it will not be very 


clear, and we will not be able to question the witness with regard to the capital ~ 
structure intelligently. What is it you have there, Mr. Thatcher? Is that the ; 


auditor’s statement? 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


y 


ie 


Q. There is one other question which I think is quite relevant to what we 
are trying to get at.: Since 1927, since you formed the company, have you or — 


your shareholders put back in, or put in extra money into the company, aside 
from the earnings that. you have made?—A. No. 
@. None?—A. No. 
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Q. In other words, the only actual cash put into the Canada Packers since — 
its inception aside from its earnings is that figure of $2,571,000?—A. I do not 
know what that is. 

Q. That is what it is according to this.—A. I really do not remember what 
__ that item would be. If that is an auditor’s statement I am sure it is correct, but I 
_ ¢annot remember anything about it. But if it is a statement made by Mr. 
Sommerville it is 100 to 1 that it was inaccurate. 

Mr. Lusace: I do not see how we could ask the witness to answer the 
questions he is being asked if he has not a copy of this material before him. He — 
does not know what Mr. Thatcher has before him. 
The Cyamrman: What is that, Mr. Lesage? 


‘ Mr. Lesage: I said that when Mr. Thatcher is asking quéstions of the 
_ witness from material which he has in front of him the witness should also have 
a copy of it so he will know to what Mr. Thatcher is referring. 


A Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes. 


The CHatrman: Then probably we should find out. Mr. Thatcher, you 
_ are reading the statement of the auditors now? 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes, and of Mr. McLean. 


The Cyairman: Really, the fair way is to read the question and the 
answer— 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Well, Mr. Chairman, this is a chart which was read into 
the evidence. 


5 The CuarrMan: The proper way would be to say, now on such and such an 
_ occasion you were asked the following question and you were reported as having 
given the following answer; is that right? And then make your comments. 


Mr. THatcuer: All right, I will try to proceed along those lines, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am not an expert at this kind of thing. 


The CuarrmMan: You are doing very well. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. But, Mr. McLean, you did say that $2,500,000 was the amount of cash 
_ originally involved in your company; as far as cash was concerned, irrespective of 
_ any other consideration?—A. $2,500,000? 

1% Q. $2,500,000, yes-——A. I never said anything like that. 

Q. Bonds and debentures extra, but the actual cash involved was only 
$2,500,000?—A. Do you mean that was the amount of working capital at the 
time? : 

Q. Yes.—A. That may be correct or it may not. I cannot remember. But 

_ when you speak of working capital and investments—they are entirely different 
things, as you must know. 

Q. Oh, yes, admitted; but you said that this is the amount of eash—A. I 

_ didn’t say that. You know that. : 

¥ Q. Well, I will state it—A. I have told you I do not know what it is at all. 

. It might quite conceivably be working capital. I have not got the original 
balance sheet with me. 

i‘. Q. All right. I will proceed from there then. In the last twenty years you 

have paid out $650,000 on bonds?.—A. Yes—no, $8,000,000 on bonds. 

Q. But $650,000 is the amount— 


The CHAIRMAN: $8,500,000. 


be By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Six per cent, second class collateral Trust bonds. $650,000—you paid those 
off, did you not?—A. There were $8,500,000 in bonds and they are all paid off. 
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Q. And that is the book value of the bonds perhaps, Mr. McLean; would 


that be it?—A, Oh, no; that is the amount of the bonds; and they were paid 


off at face value. 


The Cuamman: They were the Harris Abattoir bonds and the Collateral 
Trust. 


Mr. THatcuer: Oh, yes. That was done, apparently, and that cost the 
company about the amount of the bonds at their face value. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. I am asking you if you paid off the second collateral trust bonds in 
the amount of $650,000?—A. $650,000—there is no such figure at all. 

Q. That is what is here. It could be wrong—a. The bonds as I recall them 
_T have them here—Harris Abattoir Company had outstanding $3,975,000 of 
bonds. 

Q. That is in the old company?—A. Harris Abattoir. 

Q. Yes. You don’t suggest you paid that amount for them, do you, Mr. 
McLean?—A. Of course. How do you think they would get money from bonds? 

Q. Just a minute now.—A. You sell bonds and you get the money from the 
public. 

Q. No— A. That is also bonds that were owned by the public. The Harris 
Abattoir Company had that amount of bonds outstanding. 

Q. All right, I will accept that—A. We got—now I am answering your 
question—William Davies had $237,000 outstanding. In order to make an 
amalgamation of these four companies possible it was necessary to get from 
the bank an additional $2,500,000, and that was got: from the bank by issuing 
the bonds on the property—the property of the companies were already covered 
by the bonds and could only be got by getting it, by issuing Collateral Trust 
bonds against the shares of the company. Now, that is a total of $8,512,000, 
and they are paid off. It is a very simple matter, but I do not see what your 
view can be. 

Q. I am just trying to find out. I am just trying to get information. I am 
not saying you are wrong; I just want to find out.—A. I can help you. You 
have been trying to establish this, and I will tell you in advance that it is correct; 
that the common shares of this company on the original balance sheet were 
valued at $1,413,000, plus $6,142,000—which. is $7,555,000; and you are going 
to say that after heavy depreciation and after having paid off the bonds and 


a — —— 


the common stock that the company is making a profit of approximately — 


$1,800,000, and that is a very big return on the original investment of $7,000,000. 
Isn’t that what you are trying to say? 


Q. Partly, not completely —A. Let me answer that part of it anyway, since 


it is a part of it. 

Q. Yes—A. It is true that the original investment was what appears on 
the balance sheet, $7,500,000. The common shareholders went without dividends 
for eight years of necessity because the money had to be retained in the business 
to build up working capital. But if you are taking the original investment 


I suggest that it would be helpful 1f you go back another seven years to the M 
year 1919. Canada Packers took over four companies and of these four — 


companies it just happened that three of the companies were in difficulties, 
and the shares were sold to the public for cash money in 1919, and the amount 
that the public paid for those shares in the company was $20,000,000 in cash 
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money in 1919. So that if you are talking about the investment that is repre- 
sented to Canada’ Packers, Canada Packers shareholders had an inheritance, 
an investment of $20,000,000 in 1919, on which practically no dividends were — 


paid for 17 years. 
Q. Yes, Mr. McLean— 
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_ Mr. Fremine: Just a moment there; the witness made, I think, an uninten- 
ional slip. He spoke of them as being common shares. | think they were 
preferred. 


\ The Wiryess: Did I? I meant preferred. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. May I proceed again. On that original investment you paid off your 
bonds since that time. You have paid off your $6,000,900 odd redeemable 
preference shares?—A. That is right. 

‘a % You have set up an earned surplus account of more than $14,000,000? 
A. Yes. 

_ Q. You have acquired fixed assets which you value yourself, I think, at 
25,000,000, less the reserve?—A. Correct. 

— _Q. You have acquired working capital of approximately $11,000,000?— 
A. That is right. 

_ @. You set up an inventory reserve against future losses and depreciation 
Mf inventories of $4,600,000?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. You have paid out dividends totalling $10,716,000?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Over the last 14 years. In other words, you have done all that simply 
y the earnings of the company. There has been no more money plowed back 
ow for 20 years?—A. You are quite right. 

— Q. Well now, with that small original cash investment you have acquired 
ssets, principally those to which I have just referred, having a value today of 
40,000,000 odd?—A. And we have done it by operating, by processing live- 
kK and the other forms of activities in food; and the highest profit made in 


d a lot of credit to you—made very very heavy profits—A. May I make some 

nment on what you have just said. We paid $21,000,000 in taxes. Do you 
ik that has been a contribution to the national welfare? 

_ Q. Oh yes, indeed—A. We have paid $10,000,000 in bonuses to our 

mployees as against $10,000,000 of dividends to our shareholders. Have you 

ay fault to find with that? 

_ Q. None whatever—aA. You see, that is the song that a certain group of 

eople have been singing in regard to Canada Packers for a great many years. 
at same group never refer to Canada Packers except as an oppressive 

onopoly. Now, that textbook of yours, your economics bible, makes this 

mment— 

Mr. Trarcuer: I do not know if the witness is being relevant now, Mr. 

hairman. 

Mr. Mayank: I just want to make this comment for the benefit of the 

ness. I don’t know whether he wants to add to the chorus of the song that 

ars will be sung; but I want to point out to him that when one song 

1s talking about is sung in Saskatchewan this chorus won’t add much anyway. 

hey will only sing that which they choose to sing. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I have one more question I wanted to ask. 

_ The Wiryess: I think you might let me finish. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I am sorry. 

The Wirness: Because this is the first chance I have ever had— 
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Mr. Tuarcuer: If you are casting aspersions at a political group—l de 
not know that this is evidence about prices. 
The Wirness: This is the first chance I have have ever had to reply t 
the leaders of that particular group. They never refer to the packing industry 
except as a monopoly. You, Mr. Thatcher, have worked in the packing indust 
and you know the facts; that there is no industry in Canada that is so intensely; 
competitive as the packing industry. | é 
Mr. Tuarcuer: All I am interested in is obtaining information for this 
committee. 4 
The Wrrness: I have never had the pleasure of hearing you before. You 
have been an officer of the packing industry. I am not speaking about you, 
I am speaking about your leaders. ) . 
Mr. THatcHer: Very well. 
The Wrirness: But what I was going to say is this. A group of people I 
dont? want to get into politics—but that group of people never speak of the pack: 
ing industry except to refer to it as a monopoly, and there could not be a mor 
flagrant misrepresentation of facts about the packing industry than that. The 
packing industry is the most intensely competitive industry in Canada; and 
this is the record of the packing industry. And if you feel there is anything 
that calls for apology in that record I would like you to tell me what it is. | 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Have you finished? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. All right. I have just one other point—A. And don’t let me forget to 

say how grateful I am to you for having given me the opportunity of saying 
this. oa 
Q. Now the figures I just mentioned—maybe you agree and maybe you di 
not—I would like to take you back once again to page 249, of this price 
spreads inquiry— . ty 
The Cuairman: Where is that? | 
Mr. Tuarcuer: It is just near the end of the page, Mr. Chairman. You 
will see this statement: “it should be the function of the packing industry if iti 
doing its job efficiently for the farmer, to do that job for a very small profit” 
The Wirness: That is right. ti 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Now, Mr. McLean, do you think that over the past 20 years you ha ( 
done that, taken a very small profit?—A. I most certainly do, don’t you. i 
Q. No, I do not, frankly —A. Well, wait a minute then, let’s discuss that 
The highest profit, I am talking about the packing industry, I am not speakin 
only of Canada Packers—but I am sure that the profits of the packim 
industry generally are not greater than Canada Packers so we may take tha 
as being representative of the industry—the highest profit in any year has beet 
4 cent a pound. Have we done the job for a reasonable margin of profit? — 
Q. If you put it that way; but if you base it against the invested capital yot 
have an entirely different picture——A. Well, you go back to 1927, for investet 
capital; why not go back to 1919? nti 
Q. Canada Packers as such was not in existence. You only started thi 
company in 1927.—A. Canada Packers were the inheritors of four units in thi 
packing industry, and it is the packing industry you are talking about. ; 
Q. Yes—A. And your investment in those four units of 1919, the inv 
ment was $20,000,000; and those who had made that investment went for I 
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ears without any return on their $20,000,000 at all; except if you consider 

me dividends paid in 1920 and 1921, and then they ceased entirely and there 

ere no further dividends until 1936. Now, that was the investment in the 
acking industry. Now, it is true that on the investment they have in these 
ape Canada Packers have made a very satisfactory return. You do not 

‘expect me to make an apology for that, do you? 

QQ. No, I don’t. Not at all. Have you finished?—A. I have finished. 

_ Q. Could we say then, Mr. McLean, in fairness, that the reason here was 
rhaps the most successful you have had?—A. Yes. That is stated in that 
ter. . 

| Q. And you made the profit which you made despite the six-week strike 

in the industry?—A. That is right. 

i. Q. In other words, the profits would have been greater if the strike had not 


n on?—A. Yes. 

—  Q. Well now, do you agree— —A. That profit amounted to one-seventh of 
a cent a pound. e 

Q. Yes, all right. Would you agree that a considerable proportion of those 
srofits were due to inventory write-ups made possible by the signing of the 
British contracts, and made possible by the removal of the price ceilings? 
—A. Yes. I said that in the letter. 
— Q. You accept that?—A. If I had known that the letter was going to be 
quoted in this committee and in this connection I probably would have varied 
the phraseology so as to be more accurate; but that was, and I think I stated 
that it was—that contributed to the company’s profits in that year. 
_ Q. The main portion of your profits for that year?—A. No, no sir not at 
all. The extra profit. 
_ Q. Isee. You read the pertinent phrase of that letter? This letter was read 
a moment ago, and there were two paragraphs which seemed pertinent to me. 
IA. That a factor in the results has been— — 
_ Q. I will read it for you, Mr. McLean: This letter went to everyone in 
Canada Packers when he was given his bonus cheques, and it states that the chief 
factor in the results—you say: 
l The chief factor affecting results has been the removal of ceiling 
prices on many of the products in which the company deals. 


Now, I want to ask you if you agree with that? If you do not agree with it, Mr. 

McLean, you could change it—A. I have no doubt you are reading it correctly. 

__ Q. Let me repeat. You say: “The chief factor affecting results has been 

‘the removal of ceiling prices on many of the products in which the company 

deals” ; and in the next paragraph you say: 

le These advances brought to the company an automatic profit. On 
butter and hides especially, the profit was large. 


A. That is not what you said at all. 

__ Q. But that is what you have in your letter here?—A. You will find it 
‘stated later in that letter that that is the extra profit coming from those sources, 
‘not the principal profit. 

— Q. It states that very definitely, as far as I can see—No, no; it does not. 
ba letter has been handed in. I will correct that immediately if I can get the 
etter. 

_ The CuarrmMan: In the meantime, Mr. Thatcher, would you go on to your 
next point? 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: No, I think I will wait. It will only be just a moment. 
The Wrrness: May I just say this— 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I am not saying there is anything wrong with it, Mr. 


- 


McLean. 
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The Witness: You are misinterpreting the phrasing of the letter pels yo 
are reading. 


By Mr. Thatcher: ; 

Q. I read it exactly as it was. Maybe I am.—A. You read it correctly but 
you are misinterpreting, or interpreting it wrongly. 

Q. That may be, I do not know?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what the letter said, in any event.—A. Yes, that is what the 
letter said and the statement is exactly correct. 

Q. Now, Mr. McLean, have you figures available with respect to the 
inventory appreciation you would receive? Would you have any pecan iina 
figures available to show what you made in pork by reason of the fact the 
price went up? Would you have the same information with respect to hides?— 
A. We did not make anything on Se would be my general answer to. 
the question. 

Q. Would you mind turning to page 30 of. your brief?—A. I am not saying 
that we did not make a profit on pork, but I am saying we received no extra’ 
profits by reason of the advanced prices. 

@. Are you finished?—A. Yes. 

Q. Am I correct in saying that according to this chart on page 30 you had 
9,220,000 pounds of pork on hand at October 22. 


Mr. Winters: What year? 


- By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. 1947.—A. That is correct. | 
Q. And that was the time just prior to when the ceilings were removed?— 
A. No, no. ‘ 
Mr. Lusace: The price of bacon went up on the 1st of January. 


“By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. I was coming to that in a minute. First of all I wanted to get the date 
when the price ceilings came off originally?—-A. That is correct. 
Q. It is given on Exhibit No. 94.—A. It was October 22. | 

Q. Yes, I presume that is why Mr. Dyde had these figures compiled. On 
Exhibit 94, (p), page 5, the wholesale pork prices at Toronto jumped 1 cent | 
per pound. Do you agree with that?—A. I suppose that is correct. 2 
Q. Would not your inventory within the next week automatically jump to 
that extent? It is not a large amount?—A. It was a cent a pound, was it not? Ce 
Q. Yes?—-A. There may or may not have been a profit. bs) 

Q. Of about $92,000?—A. What is that? ry 

Q. The chances were that on that stock of 9,220,000 pounds of pork which 
you had on hand at that time, and which went up Lcent a pound, your inventory — 
would appreciate by approxithately $92,000?—A. If we received a cent a pound 
profit it would, but it does not follow that we made that profit. I do not recall— 
you will remember it was a very good ne year and we made substantial 


advances it is ee to get a definite figure. 
Q. Yes, I know it is hard to get a definite figure—A. The price Lavandl ! 
7 cents a pound on January 5, but we received no profit out of that at all. 3 
Q. I do not follow you there?—A. The figures speak for themselves. In th 
three months following we showed an actual loss on our operations. ' 
Q. Would you mind just referring to page 30 again. At December 31 you | 
had 14,761,000 pounds on hand?—A. That_.is correct. 
Q: "And I think you stated yesterday the price went up, when the British | 
contracts were signed, by 7 cent a pound?—A. That is right. Pay 
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ever you wish to call it. 

_ Q. You mean you could not put your selling prices higher?—A. We paid 
the higher price but we did not get the corresponding advance in our prices 
because the housewives refused to buy bacon. 

Q. Would you agree, Mr. McLean, that when meat went up 7 cents a 
pound because of the fact that you had 14,761,000 pounds on hand you appre- 
ciated your inventory?—A. Yes, I fully expected, that we would make a 

substantial profit. 
’ Q. Of almost $1,000,000?7—A. No. 

Q. I am not saying that you made that profit but ordinarily your inventory 
would appreciate that much?—A. Not necessarily; one never knows what one will 
make. All that one can say is that when the price advances one expects to 
make a profit on his inventory; when the price declines one expects to show a loss 
on his inventory. 

Q. Would you just look at your report on hides and skins on page 27?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. On page 27 in the calendar year 1947 you show a profit of $837,000 as 
compared with $98,000 for 1946. A great deal of that profit would be from 
inventory appreciation?—A. I have not got the figures yet—yes the figure is 
$837,000. 

Q. $837,000 as against $98,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say a great deal of that would be inventory appreciation?— 
A. Yes, that was due to an advance of 10 cents a pound in the hide market. 


of 1946, you showed a net profit of approximately $47,000 in the plants, and a 
net loss of approximately $35,000 in your branches. I arrive at those figures by 
adding the blue figures and subtracting the red one.-—A. What page is that? 

Q. Page 10?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the last three periods of 1946 your plants show a profit of approxi- 
mately $47,000 but you show a loss of approximately $35,000 in branches. 

The Cuarrman: How do you arrive at that figure, Mr. Thatcher? 

The Witness: You are referring to the three periods? 

Mr. THATCHER: Yes. 

The Wirness: That is correct. 

The CuarrMan: How do you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I am adding the figures $80,463 and $20,491 and subtracting 
the $53,913. 

The CuatrMan: I see. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. If you turn to the next page, dealing with 1947—before doing so I should 
have said that for 1946 the total profit in the period referred to would have been 
- approximately $12,000 for plants and branches both?—A. Right. 
Q. And in the same period in 1947, using the same method of figuring would 
_ your profits not have been approximately $527,000?—A. You have made the 
~ calculation. 
QQ. Yes?—A. That is correct. 
Q. And how much of that would be inventory appreciation?—A. I could not 
tell you that without looking at the figures. I do not recall them. 

Q. I think, Mr. McLean, the same thing is true of your veal accounts, your 
lamb accounts. and other acecunts. The point I would like to establish is that 


aiid? Q. Would not that give you an inventory appreciation of almost $1,000,000 , 
at that time?—A. You would expect so, but it did not. It did not give us any 
_ profit whatever, due principally to the buyer resistance or buyers’ strike, which- _ 


Q. And when you come to your beef on page 10, in the last three periods — 
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much of the profit of these meat departments did come about through appreciation 
of inventory through the year, due to either the removal of price ceilings or the 
signing of the British contract?—A. No. When you speak about 1946 I doubt if 
advance in price was an element at all because I do not think the price changed. 
When you pick out certain periods—a month, or three months—and consider 
the period by itself, price cannot be an element because even if you consider the 
page we are now looking at—page 11—you will notice there was a big profit on 
meat in the last three periods, but for the preceding ten periods there was a big 
loss. 

Q. That is my point, Mr. McLean?—A. That is what happens and I do not 
think the increased profit was due to an advance in price. I do not know whether 
it was or was not, but that is what happens in the packing industry. 

Q. The point I was trying to establish was that it might be coincidental with 
the removal of ceilings? That is why I picked the last three periods?—-A. It may 
be, but. I thought it was 1946 with which you were dealing. 

Q. I was comparing the figure with 1946. I was showing that you have made 
considerably more profit in those periods and part of it—a good deal of it—would 
have been due to inventory appreciation?—-A. Perhaps it was, I do not know. 
It was due to the fact that operations were extremely heavy and operating condi- 
tions were extremely favourable. 

Q. Would you care to go back to the letter—have we received it now, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The CuarmMan: Yes, we have it. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Do you wish to query something on that letter, Mr. McLean?—A. ;You 
said our profit came mostly from inventory appreciation. 
~ Q. Your words were “chief factor’”’?—A. No, that is defiinitely not the case. 
Q. You did not mean what you said in the letter?——A! I stated in the letter 
that, with regard to profit, the amount of extra profit came from inventory 
advances. That letter is correct but you have stated that our profit came chiefly 
as the result of inventory appreciation and that is not correct. 


Q. I said your statement, Mr. McLean was “the chief factor affecting | 


result—” and I presume results refer to your results— “has been removal of 
ceiling prices”.—A. That was the outstanding feature of the year. 

Q. You will agree with that?—A. Yes, but anybody reviewing the year 
would see this was a year of large profit, and the condition which brought about 
the extra profit was the profit we made through advancing prices. 

~ Q. Yes?—A. It is very simple and straightforward. 

Q. What are you querying with respect to what I have said? I think we 
are in agreement—A. No,no. I understood you to say, or to give the impression, 
that our profits came mainly from advancing prices. That is not the case, but 
the extra profits came from advancing prices. 

Q. You used the words “the chief factor affecting results have been—” and 
so on—A. All right, but if I were writing a memorandum for this committee I 
would enlarge on that phrase. The phrase is quite accurate but it has given you 
the impression, which I have no doubt is an honest impression, that the profits 
of the year came largely from inventory advances and that is not so. The profits 


came from our regular operations. The fact that it was a record profit was due 


to the extra profits which came from inventory advances. 

Q. Yes, but you have stated “the chief factor affecting results has been the 
removal of ceiling prices on many of the products in which the company deals”. 
I am saying that the extra profit was the result of the advance in inventory 
value?—A. You have stated it three times. 


se 
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_Q. Does the fact that Canada Packers controls 4 or 4 of the packing | 


business—and I am not quite sure of the figure— —A. You ought to be sure, * 
your political friends say we control all of it. 

@Q. All right. Does the fact you control that proportion of the packing == 
business— <7 
Mr. Winters: What proportion? . 


fs By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. 4 or a 4—does that mean that when you put up the price of pork 7 
cents after negotiation of the U.K. contracts that the other packers would be 
inclined to follow your lead? You do give the lead in the packing business; 
or do you not?—A. You have served in the packing industry for several years 
and you know the facts as well as I do. 

. You are not answering me?—A. You are trying to phrase it so that 
anada Packers moves the price up and moves the price down, but Canada 
Packers does not do that any more than does the smallest unit in the industry. 
Prices go up and down, of course, following the movement of live stock prices. 
If the live stock prices go up then the prices of the products advance. If the 
live stock prices go down the prices of the products decline. The price does not 
go up because we put it or because anybody else in particular puts it up. The 
‘movement up and down is determined entirely by the movement of live stock. 
Mr. Lesace: At times the movement of the price of live stock is also 
determined by the price of meat on the export market, as you stated yesterday. 
. The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Winters: Before we leave this matter what is the explanation for the 
price of hides and skins going up? 

The Wrrvess: I want to give Mr. Thatcher some information about hides 
and skins. He has not asked for all of it yet— 


Mr. THarcuer: I was getting around to it. 


__ The Wrrness: I am anticipating your question, and here is the story about 
hides and skins. The ceiling on hides was held until January 20, 1947. As I 
ecall it the ceiling price of hides was 15 cents from the time the ceilings were 
established until January 20, 1947, when the price moved to 18 cents. 
_ Mr. Wryrers: You mean the ceiling price was adjusted to 18 cents? 

The Witness: Yes. 


_ Mr. Winters: When? 


_ The Wirness: From the beginning of controls the price was a flat price of 
15 cents. On January 20, 1947, the price was advanced to 18 cents, and it 
continued there until September 15, 1947, when hides and skins were decontrolled. 
At that date the world market was 35 cents—that was the American market. 
The South American market was slightly higher. In South America the hides 
were in the hands of the government and they were demanding 40 cents, but 
the American market was 35 cents. When hides were decontrolled, the chairman 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board expressed a wish to the packers, in 
Whose hands would be the hides that were being held—that the price should not 
go up to the American market price. After consideration, and I think discussion 
with the tanners, the price was fixed at 29 cents, or 6 cents below the American 
narket. 
_ Mr. Jounston: Who fixed that price? 


_ The Wrrvess: I think it was done by agreement between the packers and 

the tanners. At any rate the packers owned the hides and they could have 

demanded 35 cents if they had so decided, because that was the world market. 

1owever the price was fixed at 29 cents and at that there was a very large profit. 

‘hat is the profit you are speaking about, and all the hides on hand were sold at 
', 
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that advanced price. Things went along for two or three months until the decline - 
in United States commodity prices. I think that decline occurred in February. 
There was a good deal of apprehension all through the commodity market at 
that time, and the tanners stayed off the market expecting that hides would — 
decline. They stayed off for so long that finally the trades had to be met 
and the hide market in the United States broke from 35 cents to 24 cents. The | 
packers can only accumulate or hold a certain number of hides because their 
cellars have a limited capacity. Our next sale was made at 22 cents a pound. © 
In other words the price dropped in one transaction from 29 cents to 22 cents. | 
I am giving you the details because it illustrates what happens; and it / 
illustrates what will happen in all the other things in which there have been — 
advances. You asked about the number of hides we had on hand. On January i 
20 when the first advance occurred we had 82,759 hides, and I gave you that 
figure yesterday. . 


By Mr. Thatcher: ' 

Q. Yes?—A. On September 15 when the price was decontrolled the market _ 
advanced to 29 cents and we had 67,522 hides. On the Ist of February when the 
market dropped, and our price dropped to 22 cents, we had 88,787 hides. 1 
would like to read those figures again because you asked for them. On January i 
20 we had 82,000, on September 15 when the big advance occurred we had 67,000 
and on February 1 when the big decline occurred we had 88,000. The hide market 
cannot stay at the present level, and sometime we will have losses on hides — 
because we have always got 60,000 to 80,000 on hand. We cannot have less hides 
on hand because they have to be cured and we carry approximately three - 
months supply. When the market drops we will have losses equivalent to the 
gains which we have made. That statement is true not only with respect to 
hides but: all the other products, butter, bacon and so on. i 
Q. I agree, but I was only trying to establish that in one year you had” 
made a profit from inventory appreciation?—A. Yes. i 
Q. In 1948, you told us yesterday that you made $626,000 on inventory 
appreciation of butter?—A. That is right. i 
Q. Would you be able to give the comparable figure for beef, hides, skins, and 
by-products? Would that involve a terrific amount of work, or would you have 
any way of securing the information?—A. It would be impossible to secure the 
information. The reason we could give the figure on butter is that it was a profit 
on storage butter. A quantity of butter was put into storage in the months of 
production and distributed later in the months of short supply. That is a 
definite and separated transaction, and it is very simple to get the results. This” 
committee asked for the results and those are the results. Hi 
Q. Would it be possible to estimate the figure with respect to the other 
commodities?—A. No, you see in regard to meats, while we do put meats into the 
freezer, the great proportion of the operation is not in connection with frozen 
meats but it is with respect to meats in current production. ‘These sales go on | 
each week and each day and we sell mostly fresh meat. A certain amount of 
meat may be taken out of storage but of how much there is no record kept. It. 
would be impossible to separate the profit in the same way that we separated the 
profit on storage butter. Storage butter was an isolated case. a 
Q. I see, thank you. f . 
The Cuamrman: Are there any other questions? i 


Ae 
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_Q. There are many questions, but I do not think there would be any use 
continuing now. I wonder, however, if the information about which I asked 


a 
Q. Prices, and quantities, of the various grades of beef?--A. I do not think 


it is possible to get that information. I have been discuss 
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them to the committee in the two minutes which remain, 


commercial brand beef, and to give figures which would correspond with the 
various figures at the dates mentioned for red brand beef on page 60. I do not 
see why he cannot give me those figures on commercial and blue brand if he can 
give them on red brand?—A. The figures we gave reflect the average selling price 
of red brand beef. 

Q. Yes?—A. But you had asked questions that involved the purchase of the 
corresponding cattle—and cattle are bought in carload lots as they come to 
market. 

Q. That was not what I asked? 

4 Mr. Maypanx: That question was asked, but I do not think it was Mr. 
Lesage’s point yesterday. 

Mr. Lesage: No. 

Mr. Maysanx: The matter which Mr. McLean mentions did arise. 

Mr. Lesace: That was Mr. Dyde’s question. The only information I am 
seeking is with respect to the price of blue brand and commercial brand beef— 
wholesale prices—similar to, those prices set out for red brand beef on page 60. 

Mr. Dype: We added that we would like the quantites, 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. McLean said it was easy to supply the figures. 


Mr. Maysank: Mr. Lesage is asking for the information with respect to blue 
brand and commercial beef which we have for red brand. 


Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

Mr. Maypanx: Another question was then put with respect to purchases on 
the hoof, and I think it is the matter with respect to purchases on the hoof which 
is giving difficulty. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, but I am not talking about that. 

Mr. Dype: There is another point, Mr. Lesage— 


Mr. Lesacu: Yes, but first of all Mr. McLean said it would be easy to give 
me this information. 


q The Wirness: When I got to the hotel and discussed this matter with Mr. 
Hall who operates that department, he said it would be impossible. However, 


Mr. Lesage, if you will give me or give Mr. Hall a memorandum of exactly what 
you want we will do the best we can. 


The Cuarrman: Perhaps we could get it now? Can you just state what you 
want, Mr. Lesage? | 


Mr. Maypanx: Take the statement on page 60? 
Mr. Lesace: I have been repeating this for two days. 


Mr. Maysanx: What is required is just a repetition of the figures on page 
 60—figures for blue brand and commercial brand? 


The Wirness: That is easy. 
Mr. Lesace: That is what you said yesterday. 
The Wirness: We can give you that. 


. Mr. Lesace: That is what I am asking for and you said it would be easy 
to supply the information. 


Mr. Mayank: That is all that Mr. Lesage asked and I remember clearly. 
The Wirnsss: Here is the difficulty— 

Mr. Lesage: Then it is not so easy. 

The Witness: T will call on Mr. Hall—do you mind? 

The Cuarrman: No, it is quite all right. 
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and 1 the difficulty in getting the information is very great. The question under _ 
_ discussion however is very simple. I have the facts in my pocket and I ean give | 


| 


Q. No, Mr. McLean was asked yesterday for the price of blue brand and ie 
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Mr. Hauu: It will take a little while to produce the information because 
it will have to be obtained through an analysis of a lot of invoices. It could be 
done in a matter of a few days. You want the quantity sold and the average 
prices? - 

Mr. Maypank: We want a repetition of the figures on page 60? 

_ Mr. Lasace: I also asked for quantities but the first thing I wanted was 
prices. 

The Cuarrman: How long would it take to get the prices? 

Mr. Hatu: Two days. 

The CuarrmMan:, By Monday? . 

Mr. Hatu: We could try, but I do not think it can be done by Monday. 

Mr. Dypr: I will refer to the evidence given yesterday so that we will have 
it quite clear. I am referring to page BB-9 and it is my question “let us clear 
up the point as to whether we can or cannot get the figures for the prices paid 
to the farmer. You say that would be exactly as we have them on exhibit 96? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. Then, of course, if we were dealing with red brand beef that would be 
the same as we have it on page 60. Then you give us in addition to those prices 
the prices at which you are selling your blue brand and your commercial brand? 
—A. Yes,” 

Mr. LesacE: We wanted to know what those prices were. 

Mr. Dype: Yes, and then there was some other material you asked for. 

Mr. Lesacr: I asked for the quantities. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Lesage, I think it was, asked that the quantities be included. 
and then I said: “Mr. Lesage has suggested to me that perhaps you would be 
able at the same time to state the quantity of the different brands that were sold 
as well as the prices?” And to that you replied: “A, We can give you any 
information you wish”. That is what is wanted? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, and I would like to have it in order to ask several 
questions of Mr. McLean, because yesterday Mr. Dyde had started a certain 
line of questioning and was trying to get answers from Mr. McLean and was 
pointing out that the figures related to red brand only. That is why I asked for 
the prices of the other brands, and that was the only way we could arrive at an 
understanding of the whole matter, by having the related prices for the other 
brands of steer beef. 

The Cuamman: Now, we are clear as to what Mr. Lesage wants, Mr. 
McLean; and you will get that information as quickly as possible? Do you 
want it while the witness is before the committee? 

Mr. Lesacp: Yes. I think he would agree with me that it is important. 

The Cuarman: When could we get it? 

The Witness: This is a memorandum which has just been given to me. It 
would mean taking these sales out of 12,000 invoices a day. I don’t know how 
that red brand table was prepared. Oh, I am told that the red brand price was 
taken off our city of Toronto sales only. Would that be satisfactory? 

Mr. Lesace: We need the corresponding figure for the blue brand and the 
commercial. | 

Mr. Maypanx: You just want page 60, reproduced with the word “blue 
brand” instead of “red brand”. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. ' , 

Mr. Mayvpanx: And then for the commercial the same. You just want 
two pages the same as 60, but headed “blue brand beef, and commercial grade 
beef”. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
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The CuHatrman: You see, Mr. McLean, I think you raised this whole 


The Wrrness: I know. 

The CHarrmMan: And the question now is, and I think it is important, 
really how quickly can we get it? 

The Witness: Well, we will get it for you as quickly as we can. This all 
_ came up in regard to the discussion yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

{ The Witness: Mr. Dyde called attention to the fact that in a certain week, 
_ the week of December 29, the price of live steers went down from $14.75 to 
$14.54. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Witness: And in the same week the price of red brand beef according 
to one statement went up. 
The CHaArrMAN: Yes. — 
The Witness: And Mr. Dyde asked me how that could be. 
Mr. Lesace: And that was the cause of the whole difficulty. 
The Witness: I looked up this statement of the price of steers. He asked 
me why the price we paid dropped while the selling price indicated in the 
reports went ahead, and I answered that the price was advancing because it 
always advances at that time of the year when the run of cattle was over, 
that in the first week of December cattle becomes scarce and the price always 
advances. Now, I have the figures. Mr. Dyde’s figures were missing one week, 
but I have got them all. In that week of December the prices were as follows: 
This is the report for good steers, December 6, $13.61. 
Mr. Harkness: Is that the week beginning or the week ending December 6? 
The Witness: I would think it is the week ending December 6 and the 
figure is $13.61; December 13, $14.26; December 20, $14.75; December 27, $14.74; 
December 29—3 days—$14.54; January 1 to 10—the three day holiday is 
included there—$15.11; January 17, $15.27; I do not know anything about the 
facts but I told Mr. Dyde I thought the advance in price was seasonal and that 
it advanced every year. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Yes?—A. Now the fact is in that month of December the price of the 
kind of steers to which Mr. Dyde was referring advanced from $13.61 to $14.54, 
and in the first week in January the price advanced to $15.11. You see there 
was a steady advance in the live price in one month from $13.61 to $15.11. 
There is no question that was an advance on the market. Now I do not know 
the explanation for the decline from $14.74 to $14.54—a 20 cent decline. It 
was probably due to the fact that the grade of steers or cattle offered on the 
market on those three days was lower. The trend, however, is quite definite, 
and there was an advance in one month of two cents a pound in the live 
weight. The price of beef was advanced accordingly. In thinking it over I 
realize that Mr. Dyde’s point was there was an apparent decline in live prices 
‘but an increase in beef prices. 

 Q. That is right—A. But you will see that apparent decline is only tem- 
porary and as I said yesterday there must be a reason., The explanation of 
_ the apparent decline in market advance must be that the quality of the cattle 
_ happened to be lower during that three day operation. . 

Q. We will know the answer when we have your wholesale prices for 
blue brand and commercial as at the 28th day of December?—A. I have no 

doubt many such instances could be found if you made a close and detailed 
examination. I am quite sure that there is a very simple explanation. 
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The CHatRMAN: We are going to get the information. 

Mr. Lesach: On Monday? 

The CHARMAN: They say a week. 

_ Mr. Maysann: The only thing to do would be to have these gentlemen 
come back at the end of the week. 

Mr. Dype: I might suggest that we might ask these gentlemen then to retire 
for a week and come back. 

The Wirness: You mean, you want me to come back? 

Mr. Dype: If it is convenient. 

Mr. Lesace: You will have to come back on MGadug: if you do not come 
back later in the week. 

The CuatrMan: You are very popular with this committee. 

The Wirness: I think you have got from me practically everything that 
you need from me and the rest of these technical things could be given by our 
officials. 

Mr. Lesage: There are questions that I want to ask the witness arising out 
of the answers he gave yesterday to Mr. Dyde, and in order to question him on 
that I will have to have the information I asked for. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I submit that so far as the objects of this 
committee are concerned, I have already given you complete information. You 
are Inquiring about the advance in the price of meat and I have told you that 
this advance is due to world conditions which neither individuals nor govern- 
ments can control. 

The CuHarrman: I am in this position, Mr. McLean; as chairman of this 
committee. That is your view. I am not commenting now on what the reason 
for the advance is. But Mr. Lesage says that he wishes to put certain questions. 
I know that you have expressed your views. But Mr. Lesage is a member of 
this committee and I am afraid that I have no alternative but to say that you 
will have to return; unless the information can be made available in some other 
way that is satisfactory to him and the committee. 

The Wirness: Well, I would make this request. Remember, I enjoy being 
down here, but I have been here 4 days and the first day I was not on at all. 
I have been away for 4 weeks. Is it unreasonable to ask that you save my time? 
I will come back for as long as you wish and as often as you wish. 

The CuarrMan: I will assure you of this, we will do our best not to keep 
you here beyond the requirements of this committee. 

Mr. Mayspanx: Could not that be arranged with counsel for over the 
weekend? 

The CuarrMan: Are you ready to go on on Monday, Mr. Dyde? 

Mr. Dype: Yes, with other witnesses. 

The CuairMan: We will meet Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. Marrnanxk: Well, it is to be understood that whatever arrangements are 
to be made for Monday they will be in the hands of counsel. In case by reason 
of fruther discussions that may be had, maybe in the next few hours something 
more definite may be worked out about this matter. No doubt something can 
be worked out. . 


The Cuairman: I think it is desirable, Mr. Maybank, for the committee 
to continue and complete the matter of Canada Packers while it is before them. 
I think we have no alternative but to wait until this material is prepared. If 
we are not able to go on with Mr. McLean on Monday there will no doubt be 
another company ready to proceed. 


Mr. Maypanx: It is just possible that before we bring on another set of 
witnesses these witnesses may be able to bring the additional information by 
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“Monday. No doubt the witness and counsel can work that out. Sometimes 
people say they can’t get a thing ready but when it involves their returning in 
a week or so they very often find that by making a special effort they can save 
themselves the greater delay. 


The CHarrMan: I have a suggestion regarding the matter. Mr. Thatcher 
has had experience in the meat business, and he might go over to one of your 
‘plants during the week-end and get the information right away. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I am tied up for this week-end. 


‘The Wirness: We would be delighted to have him back; he was a very 
good man when he was there. 


_ Mr. Lesace: I also asked yesterday for the price during the last twelve 
months of meat meal—I did not know exactly what you called it if you remember 
—but what I meant was meat meal. 


if The Witness: I was wrong yesterday when I said the information would be 
easy to find. I said that yesterday but it turns out to be very difficult indeed 
as it means a review of some 12,000 invoices per day. 


_ The CuarrMan: The only questions that have been put to the witness have 
been essentially those of Mr. Thatcher. It may be that other members of the com- 
Mittee are ready to go on with questioning on other matters. I think it would 
be desirable to continue in an orderly way dealing with the witnesses who are 
here, and I think we should avoid interrupting their evidence if that can be 
arranged. In the meantime the officers of the company wiil act with dispatch 
when they leave this room and they will get the information, perhaps much 
earlier than they think. 


_ The Wirness: This is a matter of detail and I gave an offhand answer 
yesterday which was wrong. There is a great deal of work involved but we will 
do it. 

The Cuarrman: What would you say Mr. Dyde? 

Mr. Dypp: I am in your hands but I think the best thing to do would be to 
ostpone further questioning of Canada Packers until we can obtain the informa- 
tion requested. 


Mr. Lusace: That is my opinion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Pardon? 


Mr. Lesace: That is my opinion too. 
The Cuairman: Do the other members of the committee feel that way? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


_ Mr. Maysanx: I do not see why we cannot just leave it with council to 
determine how we will proceed on Monday. I presume that in case these witnesses 


_ The CuHarrman: What I am trying to get at is the point raised by Mr. 
Mayhew, and I think very properly. If we are not going to go on with these 
witnesses on Monday there is information with respect to another firm which can 
now be made available to the members of the committee so that they will have 
hat information before them in the interval. 


Mr. THatcuer: I would move that the matter be left in the hands of counsel. 


_ The Cuarrman: I am referring to another point. Mr. Dyde, is there infor- 
mation to be put into the hands of the committee with respect to other witnesses 
to be called on Monday? 


a 
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Mr. Dypz: Yes, I can give it to the committee now. It is information whit h 
will be produced by the next witnesses who are officers of Swift’s. 


The CuarrMAN: You can distribute that to members of the committee now? 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 


The Cuarrman: All right. We are giving to members of the committee now | 
information with respect to the witnesses appearing on Monday. The information © 
which is now being handed out to members of the committee is of course to be 
considered strictly confidential. 7 


We will meet on Monday at 11 o’clock. 
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- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, April 26, 1948. 


= The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Maybank, presiding. é 


| 


f 


Members present: Messrs. Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, Maybank, Mayhew, 
_ Merritt, Thatcher, Winters. 


Mr, H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


The Vice-Chairman brought to the attention of the Committee a request 
__ by Mr. W. F. Spence, Enforcement Administrator, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, for the release of a number of Exhibits filed with the Committee and 
_ required in connection with certain prosecutions before the courts. 


a). 


On motion of Mr. Winters it was resolved that this matter be referred to 
Counsel for advice as to the appropriate procedure to be followed to give the 
co-operation requested. 


_ The Vice-Chairman also tabled a letter to the Chairman from Mr. J. 8S. 
Turnbull, of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Association, Limited, 
which was ordered printed into the record. | 


g Mr. A. E. Millard, President and General Manager, Mr. R. E. Swan, 
General Supervisor, Canadian beef-veal-lamb operations, Mr, N. E. Landon, 
secretary, and Mr. W. S. Mulock, Provision Manager, Swift Canadian Company 
_ Limited, Toronto, Ont., were called, sworn and examined. 


____ At 12.55 witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 

The Committee resumed at 4.00 p-m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, 
presiding. ° 

Members present: Messrs. Harkness, Irvine, Lesage, Martin, Maybank, 
__ Mayhew, Merritt, Thatcher, Winters. 

Mr. HL A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 


_. Messrs. Millard, Swan, Landon and Mulock of Swift Canadian Company 
_ Limited, were recalled and further examined. 


At 6.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 
April 27, at 11.00 am. 


2 R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


‘ 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 26, 1948. 


_ Chairman, Mr. Ralph Maybank, presided. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The Chairman has to be at an important cabinet ~ 
meeting. I do not know whether or not he will be here somewhat later. 
Mr. Dyde is prepared to go ahead with the Swith Canadian Company this 
morning. Before doing so I have a letter here which I think you have got to 
decide upon. It comes from Mr. Spence, Enforcement Administrator of the 
_ Wartime Prices and Trade Board. It is addressed to me. 


} 
; The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Vice- 
4 
," 


; Our File NS-698-P 
, Orrawa, April 22, 1948. 


Ralph Maybank, 


? Vice-Chairman, 
Special Committee on Prices, 
: House of Commons, 
a . Ottawa. 
E 
Dear Sir:— 
| Re: Canada Packers Ltd. Halifax, Charles Duquette, John Harvey, 


3 Pelchat & Gauthier Ltee, et al. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has granted leave to prosecute 
‘all of the above persons for various infractions of the Board’s regulations. 
The same infractions have been the subject of questions directed to 
witnesses during the hearing of the Prices Committee and in reply to 
those questions the witnesses have produced certain documents which 
documents are relevant to the prosecutions now under way and in fact 
some may be considered to be essential to the said prosecutions. As an 
example Canada Packers Limited filed as Exhibit No. 80 an invoice 
from that company to Valley Creamery Limited dated the 9th of March, 
1948, as Exhibit No. 81 an invoice from Valley Creamery Limited to 
Canada Packers dated the 23rd of March, 1948, as Exhibit No. 82 112 
invoices from Canada Packers Limited to various retailers in the Halifax 
area and as Exhibit No. 83 the statement of account between Canada 
Packers Limited and Valley Creamery Limited. 


May I request you to take steps to see that these invoices are 
released at the earliest possible moment so that they may be produced 
in Halifax upon the said prosecution. 


Yours very truly, 
WISHART F. SPENCE, 
Enforcement Administrator. 
I think that is something we will have to deal with immediately. 
2229 
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Mr. JOHNSTON: Does that mean they are going ahead with the prosecutions 
and desire the exhibits to be produced at the hearing? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is it. They are going ahead with the prose-- 


cutions, and some documents are in our custody. 

Mr. Jounston: They are going ahead with the prosecutions as a result 
of the evidence which was brought out here. 

The Vicz-CHairMAN: That is right, yes, evidence that was brought out 
here respecting sales of butter, you will remember, that was sent to Valley 
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Creamery to be worked over, and then when it came back it was sold as first : 


erade butter. 
Mr. Jounston: All those invoices have been changed, too, I recall. 


The Vice-CuarrMan: There were a number of invoices filed which showed 
that various changes in the price had been made with a view to correcting an 


error, as the evidence was given, but doubtless they are necessary anyway in 


such a prosecution. It just strikes me as possible that if the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board does not want these invoices that the defendant in such a case 
might himself want them in order to show the change in prices. I do not know 
whether or not that is so. It is always a question in legal procedure when 
documents are in one court, as you might put it, how to get them into another 
court. Mr. Spence looking ‘ahead wants to make sure he is not impeded in the 
prosecution by this committee having the documents. 


Mr. JouHnston: I think they should have them if they require them. 


Mr. Lesacr: As I see it the only question is can we of our own volition 
give the Wartime Prices and Trade Board documents that have been filed here 
voluntarily by witnesses? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You mean we are a creature of parliament and 
have we the right to surrender to anybody documents that are in parliamentary 
custody? 


Mr. Lusace: Should we not wait until the clerk, for instance, has received 
a subpoena duces tecum? Mr. Dyde, is that the way you say it in English? 


Mr. Dyve: Yes. 


Mr. Lesage: Can we do it of our own volition? I should like to have the 
opinion of counsel on that. 


Mr. Dype: I have not had an opportunity to consider this at all. I think 
there is some doubt as to whether we can just give them to anyone, even though 
it may be an officer whom we recognize, without something further. The court 
might formally ask us for.those documents. I think that could easily be 
arranged by Mr. Spence or whoever is conducting the prosecution. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: It strikes me that a court would not have the 
power to subpoena duces tecum the clerk to produce documents which belong 
to the highest court in the land, parliament. We might have to get parliamen- 
tary authority to surrender the documents. However, I presume it is the 
opinion of the committee that everything ought to be done to facilitate the 
work of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in connection with these prose- 
cutions. Is that agreed? 


Mr. Lesace: There is no doubt about that, but the difficulty seems to be 
on the question of how we should do it. 


_ The Vicn-CuHatrman: Would somebody offer a motion that full co-opera- 
tion be given and the secretariat instructed to work out the method, it being 


understood that if this committee has to do anything further such as seeking 


parliamentary authority it will do so. 
Mr. Winters: I would so move. 
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Mr. Lesace: Would it not be better to move a motion to have the whole 
- question studied by counsel and ask him for his advice on it? 


i The Vice-CuHairMANn: You would desire, would you not, that full co-opera- 
tion be given? 
Mr. Lesage: It would be embarrassing to offer full co-operation without 


knowing where we are going, if we can give it. I should like to give full 
co-operation. 


Mr. Irvine: That is the main thing. 

Mr. Lesage: It is only a wish. 

The Vicr-CHarrMAN: That is all it is. 

Mr. Lesage: I do not know how we can implement it. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: How would you desire to phrase the motion? 
Mr.,Lxsace: Refer the question to counsel for advice. 


a 
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should do that also if it is necessary, but there is no reason why we should not 
" settle the other point. If counsel finds a way this can be done he ought to be 
allowed to go ahead and do it. 


Mr. Winters: I think a way must be found for it to be done. 


The Vice-CHarrMAN: Why not express the view that we should co-operate 
in every way and give authority to the secretariat to do that, and should it 
be necessary for the secretariat to come back and ask this committee something 

eather then they will do so, but if they find a way to co-operate they can go 
ahead. 


‘ » Mr. Lesace: I would not like the secretariat to give documents to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board under the authority of such a motion, 


‘ Mr. Irvine: Could we not instruct them to do so under the advice of 
- counsel? 


i Mr. Lesace: No, I think the question should be referred to the committee 
- first. What we need now is advice from counsel as to what we can do and 
what we cannot do. 


__Mr. Merrirr: Once we get counsel’s advice it will only take a minute 
to dispose of it. I think probably the best thing to do is to adopt Mr. Lesage’s 
Suggestion. 


_ The Vicr-CuairMAn: The motion would be to refer the matter to counsel 
or advice as to the appropriate procedure to be followed to give the co-opera- 
tion that is asked. 


Mr. Lesage: That is right. 


The Vice-CuHairMan: Is that motion satisfactory, gentlemen? Those in 
vour? Opposed, if any? Carried. 


Mr. Irvine: There is a letter here which I believe every member of the 
committee received. 


P The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Just one second; would you bear in mind with con- 
nection with that, Mr. Dyde, that we may have to retain copies of the docu- 
penis for our own use in considering the matter further. 


Mr. Irvine: I was referring, Mr. Chairman, to a copy of a letter addressed 
the chairman of this committee, the Honourable Paul Martin, by J. 8. 
‘urnbull, General Manager of the Saskatchewan Co-Operative Creamery. He 
3 offering what would seem to be a correction of some of the evidence given 


4 


Mr. Irvine: That is postponing it. I would do that as well. I think we 
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in some of the hearings of this committee. I was wondering what is the 
proper way to deal with that matter. 


The Vice-Cuairman: Mr. Irvine and gentlemen, I have the original here — 
and I was going to present the original to the committee. I may say that my 
own opinion, gentlemen, is that since this is an offering of evidence by one who- 
has already been before us, and comments both upon his own evidence and — 
other evidence, that it would be appropriate to record it in the proceedings, 
if that is agreeable to you, and it can be incorporated at this time as though — 
read at this moment. 


Mr. Lesage: That is agreeable, but I do not want it to be a precedent. — 


The Vice-Cuairman: Oh, no. This is a rather particular case. If it is 
agreeable we will have it in there and it will thus get its consideration in the 
proper way. 

Regina, April 21, 1948. 
Hon, Mr. Paul Martin, Chairman, ; 
House of Commons Special Committee on Prices, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir:—Having given evidence before the Prices Committee during 
the inquiry respecting creamery butter, I have been asked by the 
Saskatchewan Creamery Operators to draw your attention to the following 
information involving an undoubtedly unintentional slight misrepresenta- 
tion of the creamery butter overrun possibilities specifically in the three 
prairie provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—and more 
particularly in Saskatchewan—these being the three provinces where 
significant percentages of the butter make must under present production 
conditions be marketed in the deficiency areas of Canada when federal 
creamery butter grade certificates invariably become involved. T he point 
is of importance in calculating a reasonable return to cream producers 
in a given area under known market circumstances. At a meeting of 
Saskatchewan Creamery Operators held in the city of Saskatoon, April 15, 
mention was made of Mr. J. F. Singleton’s evidence concerning the amount 
of creamery butter which is made from 100 pounds of butter fat. The 
statements in question appear on pages 1174 and 1175 of the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence of the committee, number 24, dated March 15, 
1948. At the bottom of page 1174 it is reported that in answer to the 
question, “How much butter would be made from 100 pounds of butter- 
fat?” the witness replied, “Say 123 to 125 or a litttle better; it depends 
on the efficiency of the operation.” Again near the bottom of page 1175 
it is reported that in answer to Mr. Monet’s question, “But 1-28, it would 
be a fair average,” Mr. Singleton replied, “Yes, a conservative average.” 
In the province of Saskatchewan our Provincial Dairy Department has 
complete figures covering the butterfat churned and butter made in all 
creameries during the last few years. This information has been made 
available to the creamery operators and they have asked me to advise 
you of the average amount of butter made per 100 pounds of butterfat 
churned in the province of Saskatchewan in each year since 1944. These 
figures are as follows:— 
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It was further pointed out at the meeting in Saskatoon that with 
the requirements of the Dominion regulations concerning moisture content 
complied with it requires very efficient work to secure the above results’ 


> 
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in this province where the salt content of the butter cannot exceed 2 per - 
cent if the butter is to qualify for first grade certificates which are of 
first importance in interprovincial trading? In those provinces where grade 
certificates are not so necessary in the marketing of the butter, the outturn 
figures per pound of butterfat as quoted by Mr. Singleton would undoubt- 
edly apply. It is hoped that the members of the Special Committee on 
Prices will give due consideration to the above point in their further 
deliberations of related matters. 


Yours very truly, 


SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 


J.S. TurNBuLL, General Manager. 
The Vice-CHAirMAN: I think those are all the preliminary matters. Mr. 
Dyde is going to introduce the Swift Canadian Company this morning, I believe. 


Mr. Dype: In connection with the Swift Canadian Company, Mr. Chairman, 
there are four officers of the company who will appear before the committee. 
I would ask those gentlemen to come forward and sit in these seats here. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Before you begin your questioning I wonder if Mr. Millard 
would have a balance sheet here. 


Mr. Mriuuarp: We have. 
Mr. TuatrcHer: Could I have a copy of it please? 


Mr. Mituarp: We just sent one to Mr. Dyde. Mr. Landon has one in his 
bag in case there are some questions come up, and we can refer to it. 


A. E. Millard, president and General Manager, Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, called and sworn: 


R. E. Swan, General Supervisor, Canadian Beef, Veal and Lamb 
Operations, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, called and sworn: 


N. E. Landon, Secretary, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, called 
and sworn: 


W. S. Mulock, Provision Manager, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, 
called and sworn: 


Mr. Dypve: Mr. Millard, would you give the committee your full name, 
please? 

Mr. Miuarp: Albert Earl Millard. 

Mr. Dypr: Your address? 

Mr. Mizarp: 7 Baby Point Crescent, Toronto, Ontario. 

Mr. Dyne: Your office with the Swift Canadian Company? 

Mr. Minuarp: President and General Manager. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Swan, would you give the committee your full name? 

Mr. Swan: Robert Edward Swan. 

Mr. Dypre: Your address? 
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Mr. Swan: 3 Phin Avenue, Toronto. 
Mr. Dype: Your position? . 
Mr. Swan: General supervisor, Canadian beef, veal and lamb operations. i 
-Mr. Dypvre: Mr. Landon, would you give the committee your full name, 


-Mr, Lanpon: Norman Edward Landon. 

Mr. Dype: Your address? 

Mr. Lanvon: 27 Mossom Road, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mr. Dypr: What is your position with the company? 
Mr. Lanpon: I am secretary. 

Mr. Dypr: Mr. Mulock? 

Mr. Mvutocx: William Stephen Mulock. 

Mr. Dypr: And your address? 

Mr. Mutocx: 6 Greenway Road, Port Credit. 

Mr. Dypr: Your position with the company? 


Mr. Mutocx: Provision manager. 

Mr. Dypr: Mr. Millard, you were requested to place certain information 
before the committee. You have done that in the form of a document, divided © 
into various schedules and headed, “Swift Canadian Company Limited, House 
of Commons examination into meat”. I think all members of the committee 
now have a copy of this document. I believe it should be formally produced as 
an exhibit. However, there are one or two general matters which I think I have 
to clear up for the benefit of the committee because it is not apparent, at first 
sight, what questions are being answered. 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
EXAMINATION INTO MEAT 
SCHEDULE 1 
(a) Swift Canadian Co. Limited. 
(b) Toronto, Ontario. ¥ 
-(c) January 2, 1911. The Companies Act Dominion of Canada. 

(d) President and General Manager, A. E. Millard, 7 Baby Point Crescent, 
Toronto, Ont.; Vice-President, P. E. Petty, 4021 Johnson Ave., Western Springs, 
Il.; Treasurer, Wm. B. Traynor, 6936 Bennett Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Assistant 
Treasurer, C. W. Lawrence, 164 Oxford Rd., Kenilworth, Ill.; Assistant 
Treasurer, A. L. Bruckner, 8108 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Secretary, — 
N. E. Landon, 27 Mossom Rd., Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, W. H. Soutter, 
1149 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 


(e) John Holmes, 10014 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill.; A. E. Millard, 7 Baby 
Point Crescent, Toronto, Ont.; P. E. Petty, 4021 Johnson Ave., Western Springs, 
Til.; A. E. Miller, 50 Wilgar Rd., Toronto, Ont.; J. H. Dever, 98 Glendonwynne 
Rd., Toronto Ont.; O. W. Pearson, 4176 Cartier Ave., Vancouver, B.C.; 
N. E. Landon, 27 Mossom Rd., Toronto, Ont. 


mn. PRICES 2235 


fy ‘Swift Cain Company Limited was incorporated by letters patent of 
he Dominion of Canada dated 13th December, 1902, under the name of J. Y. 
Griffin and Company Limited. The company at that time was owned by the 
Griffin family and on incorporation assumed the assets and liabilities of its 
business which had previously been conducted as a partnership. In 1904 the 
shares of J. Y. Griffin and Company Limited were acquired by Swift & Company 
(Illinois) which has owned them ever since. In 1941 the name of the company was 
changed from J. Y. Griffin and Company Limited to its present form, Swift 
Canadian Co. Limited. The company acquired from the Griffin family at the 
time of incorporation its packing plant in Winnipeg and branches in Nelson, 
Calgary and Vancouver. In 1907-1908 the Company built a plant at Edmonton. 
In 1911 the company (whose business had been largely restricted to Western 
Canada up to that time) purchased the D. B. Martin Company plant in Toronto. 
Subsequent plants acquired were as follows: New Westminster, purchased in 1918; 
Moose Jaw, purchased in 1925; Moncton, built in 1926; Calgary, purchased in 
1946. The company operates 7 packing plants with 25 branch houses and 11 
dairy and poultry plants. The company sells its perishable products directly to 
retail stores across Canada and a portion of the non-perishable items to whole- 
salers and jobbers. 


(g) None. 


(h) Meat Packing Plants——Moncton, N.B.; Toronto, Ont.; St. Boniface, 
Man.; Moose Jaw, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; Edmonton, Alta.; New Westminster, 
B.C. Branch Houses—Halifax, N.S.; Sydney, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec, 
City, Que.; Montreal, Que.; Ottawa, Ont.; Toronto, Ont.; London, Ont.; Windsor, 
Ont.; Rouyn, Que.; Sudbury, Ont.; Timmins, Ont. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Fort 
William, Ont.; The Pas, Man.; Yorkton, Sask.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Regina, Sask.; 
‘Calgary, Alta.; Nelson, B.C.; Kamloops, B.C.; Prince Rupert, B.C.; New West- 
minster, B.C.; Vancouver, B.C.; Victoria, B.C. 


(t) End of October period. 
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ScuHEeDuLE No. 4 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


A. 


B. 


Packing plant 
sales of meat 


(000) omitted 


OF 


Profit or loss (—) from ‘- 


operations of meat 
departments (including 
selling outlets) before 
deducting inventory 
reserves and taxes 


not been feasible to eliminate. 


ScHEDULE No. 5 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


INVENTORIES 
(000 Ibs. omitted) 


on income 
lbs. $ $ 
1946 
A Fehon eve gag bre nea ear SIRE Sole Pipers) Seg a ped es SC 29,560 5, 836, 484 (—) 54,810 
HeEbTUaLY. ekeke thkshe wane Peay erik ee ae Se ee 33, 027 6, 653, 172 (—) 144,700 
DVisarcelyrah Osha Weg An eet ah yy xetacten PARE eee ten he Rep ase 23,336 4,714, 881 (—) 15,109 
Aver Gey Pca cir tatu et meat an ee ited ts 19, 578 4,127,029 60, 962 
1h EG aan a ene Aaah Sr ee on ta re al bao tee eee aa 19, 543 ' 4,405, 084 8,452 
UNG arp sence echt Rina a ee oo Les: 19, 699 4,391,130 (—) 79,367 
UL Stee aceite ise. satin, hee ea nee eee 21,195 4,602, 628 (—) 50,840 
August........ SENET etigehtterace clause chee Senay te a eRe eet als 28, 956 6, 127, 561 (—) 153,782 
Seplenmperaacit: wert. aces ee en aes SRL 23,912 5,161, 087 (—) 155,635 
WMetowenr Ailes uae tes ecg Cn aed Eira mt 25,150 5, 229, 540 (—) 280,834 
INVENT eR es. retiree oie 3 eee rw Meets cecgn are 41,467 8, 685, 338 207, 226 
DECOTA DERN oe enna saree PERT eile aetna ee 25,165 5,313, 185 (—) 29,872 
1947 
AMWAY 0 TS we Wane oan, 2c bee Higisns See at aie 24, 226 5, 285, 956 (—) 30,722 
EG DEUSM Yi lcksl Aaah cis cate Cts ae ene or: 25,992 6, 059, 668 (—) 44,154 
March arc lpors ees ien. | ter Subnet’ Seanias A ORCS es EATON ogee a dee ap oe 20, 592 5,068, 528 48, 087 
AN SG em ee ata AAA ROR IE: oath DATE tater PA A 17,406 4,490,114 (—) 92,060 
IY EE ad on Ee RE rT US ah lee nbd, 25,149 6, 307, 278 (—) 195,613 
CONS R rire ea ee ey al ae am, SMe RS as Dylan! 17, 634 4,541, 186 (—) 205,413 
Bula ctis. heer ane rar Ls As ee pcae ERE ale 21,125 5, 268, 388 38, 296 
PAUCTISE IRE alata... CN MEE. SoPAe Lay rae eae hye een 25,593 6, 268, 344 (—) 7,280 
REDUCINIOER cauen cruise ake ary Veen en epee e Gee ty 4,201 1,061, 967 (—) 365,877 
ETOH drm Nea Cat teat ley, ath Romie Sra Socens 16,370 4,194,077 (—) 477,894 
IN OVieIUbSr rec Sane ieee Sal sate tee antes 40, 396 9,803, 152 903, 479 
iD Reveresra eXe esa Ser nee RR ere ce so ge 28, 202 6,810, 963 308, 643 
1948 
(EREDAR 0 See a SER Of oa a bn 23,849 6, 389, 530 132,456 
LESS OvTb Ks Hea gige ap VERA Guin RnR PAGE EIN A 6 SR ewe AE 32,261 8,729, 963 (—) 192,602 
Packing Plant sales of meat includes some duplication as the result of interplant sales, which it has 


— Oct. 26 
1946 
Beef— 
(a) Frozen beef......... 3,436 
(b) Otherbeeie ai .2- 2,938 
(c)i FL otaltpects 3: sans 6,374 
Pork— 
(a) Freezer pork........ 803 
(b) Other porlss; 2. 2: 5,516 
(c)) Potalepork.. 5 ase 6,319 
137 


Nov. 1 | Dec. 28} Jan.3 | Jan. 25 | Jan. 31 | Mar.1 | Mar. 6 
1947 1946 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
1,098 3,484 4,915 2,034 5, 252 1,093 4,190 
2,469 Det 4,157 1572 3,788 Wabey 3, 696 
3, 567 5, 635 9,072 3, 606 9,040 2,625 7,886 
3,295 6,190 7,398 7,136 | 12,696 5,900 14,189 
7,281 5,627 8,813 5,496 | 10,404 6,316 9,626 

10,576 | 11,817 | 16,211 | 12,632 | 23,100} 12,216 23,815 
148 224 304 184 608 130 505 


(d) Pure lard...... Berns 
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ScuepvuteE No. 7 
SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


PuRcHASES— DRESSED WEIGHT 


(000’s omitted) 
— Beef cattle Hogs 
1939 
SOPLOWI DEI ria eee nae ee ae etaare saat ete a neee tiers wie cram eit ny arsamtere ea Couaceresenehy 9,212 6,079 
1947 
J ACVigi del a ea peetnee We ieee a chic Sane a Jie, UMA nan Une tS OR ON tach Beene ai aca 12,859 7,962 
RSD LOLI GR MMR cers sie sretiice a ia vc reece RR Ria ov tavate cp ekebeeie' sok Ryaeie ates 1,807 DBM) 
DVO Oey ON eR ay Ae REN DB ya el Se OA eR 0 Ant ber 2 Pree AAAS Soc coi 8,293 10,080 
Nia ey aa OPE) Rea TN le ee PAU Acne ed s ania ORs ea Caan ie Reutty MOR AYA Lp Ge SEE 26, 847 25,118 
IBY Ser Tall Oe) ee eri NA ee ep Neca In Oe ee ne ei RE Rete eB AR MRA hove 13, 022 15,130 
1948 
TANUOTVE mare cho ates. (Pes hoses oe ek ote Pe Maem tiene ike. BS coatapr eae take eonecta pera ane 13, oon 18, 208 
EERSTE Wap Se eNotes eee are 0 SP Mee Coat el oI vo (ofave: ciety Wwalerap sean es tetas 13,589 16,405 


a —————— 


ScHEeDuLe No. 8 
SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


(A) Brzer—(000’ Ibs. omitted) 
SOs Ss sss Ss 


Sales to 


— meat board ee Domestic Total 
for United “ es sales sales 
Kingdom ne 
1947 
INVER 5 Col SOEES OS ran cece oneioe ae omer 194 151 10,185 10, 530 
entero ae wie tscits ois hotevshaiee alathic ava eedee tleeae ak Sori area eee 3,510 3,593 
OCCOD ete er ee cha ie IER ate teers 614 5 4,370 4,989 
LO ORUES TE INST RES Se cnet os PRUE a ae Re CRY Pe Sr ee 5, 736 185 9,714 15, 635 
Wecern Denar ts imei skate bate taabereaee nore acs isiaue 4,899 59 7,631 12,589 
1948 
SEENTE Enea ceg ni Scien aN oO ROOT eee a aiaaees a Rian eter a Se ea ra? 1,543 6 9,481 11,030 
del OL at phic eine Pe eR re ae Ny Lan Rte et Pea aes 1,972 119 11,547 13, 638 


aaa 


(B) Porx—(000’ Ibs. omitted) 


1947 : 
(Nuwlietell oan win oo hie Fela ee ie 3,443 232 3, 384 7,059 
Septer ben sian titers cee ee tanta othe csleveloe arama eeteaete ALO) Bioneers. ce 1,180 1,590 
OCtODCrs Her CI acd re, Sieisen te oe ee 2,434 251 2,601 5, 286 
INememiben eee on isiiGuns do tienes canine sebiee on aite 8,185 383 4,989 13,557 
| DYs(ero4 0 GY Si piabae Ree TOONS Oem aN Ra fe pam y MCD MRT on | ipa T anaes 5,909 279 4,274 10, 462 
1948 
JANUS is ee ore, hee eee tee aie hs eae Ont Same ioheeieto een 4,178 213 2,856 7,247 
BIE DTUAN Voces ase RACES Oe aie Coe eles See eee 7.522 230 |e 3,457 11, 209 


ee 


8 tes eee ; 
‘s rg bar ae 
Pole Met On ‘. ; . 
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ute No. 9 


‘s SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
(a) Costing Method on Beef 
66 Steers—79,775 live weight @ $17.20 per ewt..................00.0.000000. $ 13,721.30 


Add Expenses—Killing and dressing 44,289 @ 79 cts. perewt................ 349.88 
Pe Srna ge a toi ae ls in ae ths) oc solide chensacenc.. bho. $14,071.18 
Deduct Credits— 
PAP e/a) LC LOO DED CWiles onto G Sec. as os os,26oe come en vacencc css .c. $ 760.42 
Other by-products $11.87 per M lbs. alive........ Dee MA A acaes 3. 946.93 
Beg Ge ST pd, I a PIE all SAR re ee of anh le ly 6 $1, 707.35 
> Oe Me Sa oe eg oY MA leks et $12, 363.83 
Shrunk dressed weight yield 55-5% =44, 289 
PABNY ONCROR URINE. SLs) Sik. oe tors ty eee $12, 363.65+) 
" Net dressed weight................... PA 38 Ae eS a 44,289=}$ 27.92 
RIED LAS TIT OWT a ccc vce aR tan, Lan ceeds code «2a. oc J 
Plus beef carcass department expense per cwt.......................... 0.49 
MECgMORY CPUPINER CONNER HWE. oe. cd eee eens bccn acdcoccocecsc ll $ 28.41 


Scuepute No. 9—Continued 
SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


(b) Costing Method on Pork 
We purchase hogs on a warm dressed weight basis graded on the rail by government graders. 


Example 


Number . Warm F 
Weight Price 
of dressed Amount 
carcasses a weight 100 Ib. 


I Sona CY ae 140/170 1,762 28 75 506 57 
B 135/175 819 28 35 232 19 
B een See 8 ae 
METS Shit oat) aca 176/185 359 27 7 99 62 
SE Se. ries kg be as tel). 120/185 156 26 75 41 73 

RR et Se Oe nh 120/185 566 26 50 149 99 
A hi Sb ls: Choa 23 3, 662 1,030 10 


= chilled weight 3,573 lbs. 


illing expenses 92 cts.—cwt. chilled weight. ..... 2.02.00. 0 ecco oe ccc conc cccccececceee. - 32 87 
1,062 97 

f aung credits 04 cte.—cwt. chilled weight... .. 5... bs. 0c caeesccscdccuceccccccccecccee. , 33 59 
toe or hogs ehilicd on railanwooler....-~.60.207.. 205 021200... ; 1,029 38 

ee ESORt Nero Were eal Cosa ee, Stag, AP des, sacha fess de deee a egy kaso, ‘ 28 81 


Mr. Dype: Schedule 1 is made up by the company in answer to a question 
mtained in a letter from me to the company in which I asked the company to 
t out, among other things, a short history of the company and certain particulars 
With regard to it. I believe the only matter which is not evident at first sight 
is on the second page (i), where the words appear, “End of October period”. 
at is an answer to my question as to the date of the end of the fiscal year of 
e company. 
_ Mr. Irvtve: What is the meaning of “G” at the top, “None”? 


Mr. Dyve: I asked for the names and addresses of subsidiary companies, 
any, engaged in the meat industry. ; 


11379—2 


A ae 
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Mr. Jounston: I do not think you gave the exhibit number of this document. 
~ You said it would be an exhibit. 


The Vick-CHarrMAN: That would be wrong; it will be put in as though read 


at this point. It will not actually be an exhibit. It is now taken as being read 
into the record. . 


Mr. Dyve: I am hurrying through the pages, although we may come back 
to some of them, in order that you will have this information. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: (e), I take it is a list of the directors. 
Mr. Dyvre: That is correct. 


Mr. Irvine: Mr. Dyde, I did not quite catch your comment on (1) ; was that 
_ the end of the month period? 


The Vicn-CHairMAN: The fiscal year; the end of October is the end of the 
fiscal year. 


Mr. Dypr: Then, Schedule 2 was in answer to a question in which I requested 
for each of the twelve months, March, 1947 to February, 1948 inclusive, the 
volume of meat sales of the company, including subsidiaries engaged in the meat 
industry, expressd in dollars and pounds. 

In that connection, I went on to say that when dealing with the heading, 
“Other meat products’, the company might subdivide that item as it wished, and 
would indicate whether by-products were included or not. I think, Mr. Millard, 
I am correct in saying that the by-products appear in the right hand column of 
Schedule 2 and are not included in, “Other meat products’. 

Mr. Minuarp: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Dype: In case there is some question concerning Schedule 3, it is an 
answer to our request as follows: For each fiscal year during the period 1936 to 
1947 inclusive, state the sales of meat in pounds, total sales, profit from operations 
of meat departments before deducting bond interest, inventory, reserve and taxes 
on income; profits from operations of all departments before deducting bond 
interest, inventory reserve and taxes on income and net profit after taxes. 

The answers which are given indicate pretty well the question which was 
asked. 

Then, with regard to Schedule 4, the company was asked to bring, for each 
month during the calendar years 1946 and 1947 and for January 1948 and, if 
available, for February, 1948, the sales of meat in pounds; the sales of meat in 
dollars and the profit from operations of the meat department before deducting 
bond interest. 

Schedule 5 was in answer to a question re the inventories. As it appears 
from the schedule itself, we asked that the inventories be shown as of the dates 
which appear in the schedule. 

In schedule 6—you will recall I referred to this matter when we were dis- 
cussing Mr. McLean’s evidence—I asked for the company to state the weekly 
average prices which the company actually paid (a) for good butcher steers and 
(6) for grade A hogs at Winnipeg. You will recall that the prices which were 
asked of Mr. McLean were for Toronto. I asked Mr. Millard if he would give 
us the Winnipeg prices during September 1939, and from August 1943 to March 
15, 1948. Again I said if, in the case of beef, you are unable to produce these 
figures please state whether or not you accept the prices for steers as set out in 
the weekly livestock market review. You will note Mr. Millard has said in his 
subparagraph A that he accepts the prices for steers as set out in the market 
review and has given the prices actually paid at Winnipeg for grade A hogs. 

Then, Schedule 7 is an answer to a question asked the company to state the 
total, in pounds, dressed weight of actual purehases by the company of (a) 


beef cattle and (b) hogs, during September 1939 and monthly or by four week — 


periods from August 1947 to March 15, 1948. 
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Schedule 8 is an answer to a request to state the total sales, in pounds, by 
ths or four week periods, from August 1947 to March 15, 1948, for both 
f and pork, broken down into sales to the meat board for the United Kingdom, 
er export sales and domestic sales. Mr. Millard has added total sales to that. 
_ Then, schedule 9, consists of two pages, and is in answer to a very short 
juestion asked the company to supply the costing method as employed by the 
company for both beef and pork. I will have more to say about that schedule 
hen we deal with it in a few moments. 
Mr. Chairman, I thought in the case of these witnesses, we «might run 
through this document page by page. I have a few questions to ask, not on 
every page, but a few questions to ask and when we have covered this document, 
will have certain other general questions I should like to ask Mr. Millard and 
is officers. Following that, of course, the members of the committee may wish 
ask further questions. 

I have no questions to ask of Mr. Millard with reference to the material 
appearing in schedule 1, other than this: I should like to ask Mr. Millard or his 
fficers to explain to the committee the operations of their plants and branch 
ouses. Would you tell the committee, Mr. Millard, generally the difference in 
1e type of operations carried on by your branch plants and those earried on by 
your branch houses, so-called. 


Mr. Mitiarp: We have seven meat packing plants across Canada. They buy 
e stock and process it. The resulting meats, fresh meats, smoked meats, 
usage and other manufactured products, are transferred or, if you like, sold 
because they are invoiced, to our wholesale branches. Those wholesale branches 
sell to the retail trade. 
Now, also, in our meat packing plants, we operate what we call country 
Toutes direct from the plants in each province. The branch houses, generally 
speaking, service the city trade where they are located and, sometimes, they have 
country routes, where they are not covered by the plant country routes. 


Mr. Dypve: Well then, Mr. Millard, in the figures which you have given to 
the committee in the latter pages, are we to understand that those figures include 
the business of the branch houses as well? 


_ Mr. Mrxzarp: In all cases the result figures include the entire operation of 
the business; that is, the plants or the branch houses. 


Mr. Dype: Going to Schedule 2, I call attention to the fact that these 

ures in all cases as stated at the bottom of the page omit the three 000’s. It is 

1e page on which Mr. Millard shows the volume of meat sales in dollars and 

pounds. An explanation of your headings, Mr. Millard, I go to the fifth 

column headed “total meat products”; would you explain what “other meat 
oducts” include? 


Mr. Miuiarp: “Other meat products” include all fancy meats, sometimes 
referred to as offal. We call it fancy meats. It includes all sausage products, 
ll cooked hams and all canned meats. 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: As a matter of fact, ham and bacon are included in 


Mr. Micuarp: Yes. 


- Mr. Dyope: And fancy meats do not get into the by-products at all in this 
under those circumstances? 

_ Mr. Mittarp: No. We treat them as meat products and considered that you 
wanted it in there. 

Mr. Dypr: I am not concerned about it except to make sure that we under-, 
tand what is included in meat products and what is included in by-products. 
Mr. Mitrarp: Other meat products is separate? 
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The Vicr-CuHairMAN: By-products would be the parts of the animal that 
are not edible by humans? 

Mr. Miriarp: Well, not 100 per cent. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: There is some even in by-products that is repre- 
sented as food. - 


Mr. Miuuarp: For instance, casings—containers for sausage and meat—they 
are edible. 

Mr. Dype: Do you include them in by-products? 

Mr. Miruarp: That is it. 

Mr. Dypre: Can you say briefly what is included in by-products as far as 
your beef is concerned? 

Mr. Mixuarp: Hides, casings, tallow, oleo oil, tankage and so on. 

Mr. Dyope: As far as pork is concerned the by-product would include, what? 
I do not mean exhaustively. 

Mr. Mixuarp: Casings, grease, tankage, bones— 


Mr. Dypr: Now, you have a strike period, I think roughly corresponding to 


September and October of 1947, is that correct? 


Mr. Mituarp: I think my dates are correct; it started on August 27, and 


ended on October 22. The strike was eight weeks. 

Mr. Dype: And so when. we are considering the figures with respect to Sep- 
tember and October of 1947, we have to take into account the fact that all of 
September was a strike period and that up to October 22, was in a strike period? 

Mr. Mixuuarp: That is right. 

Mr. Dypre: Then we come to the November and December, 1947, sales on 
Schedule 2. I note that sales to the trade in beef increased very greatly over 
September and October. I run down that column and I find that in September 


beef sales were 3,500,000; in October nearly 5,000,000, but in November they — 


reached between 15,000,000 and 16,000,000, and in December over 12,500,000. 
Now there is one question that perhaps you could help us with; can you say 
whether in November and December you pretty well pick up the shortage of the 
strike period? - 


Mr. Miuuarp: I would not say that. We will never pick it up. That is © 


gone forever. 

Mr. Dypre: Would you say that these figures for November and December, 
1947, still in the beef column, would you say that that was a normal total of 
sales for that period of the year? 

Mr. Swan: Slightly heavier. 

Mr. Dypre: And if you will go to the third column which is “number of 
pounds”, under pork, would the same remark be true? You are low in the period 
September and October and then you increased considerably in November and 
December. Is that normal or is it slightly above normal? 

Mr. Muzarp: I would say it is slightly above normal, because during the 


strike period I think the hogs were held back and then came on to the market in © 


greater numbers and we had an increase. 


Mr. Dype: Then would you look at the figure for February of 1948, both 
in number of pounds of beef and number of pounds of pork; have you any 


explanation for the increased sales in February of 1948; both beef and pork? 
Mr. Mriuuarp: For January? 
Mr. Dynes: Yes. 


Mr. Miutzarp: Well, January is a four-week period and February is a five. — 


We run two four weeks and a five in a quarter. 
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4 Mr. Mayuew: Before you leave Schedule 2, there I would like to have some 
_more explanation of the sales of meat and the sales of by-products. Are we to 
understand—no. I look at the column headed “total sales in pounds” for 
November last—36,000,000 pounds—around 37,000,000 pounds; is that correct? 

Mr. Mriuuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Mayuew: Which would give you 3,889,000 pounds of by-products. 
_ Now, in February 30,000,000 pounds of meat would give you as much as 
September— 

Mr. Mitxarp: I think I can explain that, Mr. Mayhew. The by-products 
—hides and pelts and calfskins—getting back to November there of 3,889,000— 
that might be an accumulation back during the strike and might not have any- 
thing to do with that particular month. It takes thirty days to cure them before 
you sell them, before the other people take delivery. 

Mr. Lesace: Bu I notice that the proportion is greater in February than it 
was in November. I would think the explanation if any would be the other 
way around, Mr. Millard. 

Mr. Miuiarp: You see, Mr. Lesage, you come to December of 1947, the 
by-products is only 1,879,000. They might have been held back and shipped 
out in February. 

Mr. Lesace: Oh, that is where it is, the result is the same. 

Mr. Mixiarp: There is that lag in delivery. 

Mr. Dypre: They did not move at the same speed proportionately, that is 
the by-products and the actual meat products—they did not move from your 
plant at the same rate? 

Mr. Mitxarp: Fresh meat goes out right away. 

Mr. Mayuew: Could you give us some further explanation of the increase 
all across the boards on all these products in November. You see, that didn’t 
have any relation to the meat strike. You appear to have a big volume in the 
other months, but it is nearly three times the normal flow of business practically 
all the way across the boards. Did your beef jump from a flat around 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000, up to 15,000,000? 

Mr. Mrrarp: Of course. 

Mr. Mayrnew: And pork did the same, they both show the same relationship? 

Mr. Miuiarp: We were on strike until October 22, and there was some hold- 
back of livestock and then when we got into November you get into the very 
heavy fall runs of livestock and it is natural of course to increase during those 
months. 

Mr. Mayuew: Well then, these November and December sales would be 
about normal, would they; that November and December would be pretty nearly 
‘normal? 

Mr. Miniarp: Normal, or a little more over a period of years. 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: Have you the figures with you for November in the 
former years? ‘ 

Mr. Mayrnew: It will be a little higher for November of this year. 

Mr. Miuuarp: I think—yes. I would say offhand, yes; because of the hold- 
back on account of the strike. 

Mr. Mayuew: And in December and January you would be just about 
normal? 

Mr. Mitzarp: We will look up the kills of those months compared with the 
previous kills. 57,000 cattle in November of 1946; 58,000 in 1947. December 
of 1946, 28,000; 27,000 in 1947. Those are the kills. 

_ Mr. Mayuew: So that it was really about normal? 
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Mr. Mixuarp: 57 and 58, 28 and 27; as a matter of fact, those figures are 
85 per cent over the two years for these two months. 
Mr. Maynew: And that is the amount of cattle coming in? uJ 
Mr. Mutarp: They are heavy. In fact, that is the season of the year when 
we put on double gangs. . J 
Mr. DypE: Before you put those figures away, could you give us the kills” 
in pork for those two years? 
Mr. Mriuarp: The figure for the kill of hogs in November 1946 is 94,000. 
for November, 1947, 154,000; December 1946, 76,000; December 1947, 96,000. 
Mr. Dyn: I now propose to move to Schedule 3. 
The Vice-Cuamrman: Mr. Dyde, for whatever value there may be in this 
observation if I look ahead to Schedule 4 I see that packing plant sales are 
higher in November 1946 than for the same month of 1947. That fact ties 
in with the evidence which has just been given on the point. Do you notice 
that, Mr. Mayhew? : 
Mr. Lesace: In dollars? : 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The first column is in pounds—the dollar situation 
is $8,685.000 as against $9,803,000. There is a difference there. The volume 
is greater in November 1946 than in November 1947. f 
Mr. Dype: On Schedule 3, Mr. Millard, as the result of a conversation 
which I had with you, I think you can now give us the figures per pound 
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which may be added to the figures given? 
Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. ; 
Mr. Dypr: Before you start let us make sure that we are at the right 

place. I would like you to put in the column showing the cents per pound 

following column “D”. The figures will represent cents per pound profit or 

loss from meat operations before deducting inventory reserve and taxes on 

income. 

Mr..Miutarp: I will start reading the figure for 1936. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The figure will go opposite $136,737. 

Mr. Mitiarp: Yes. The figures are: %o, 41, %—loss, 4%o—loss, Yo, y) 

1%, %, %, Y%o—loss, %—loss, and total in that column is 49 of a cent. 

Mr. Dypp: You have averaged what items to obtain that figure? — 

Mr. Miuuarp: We have taken the sales and the results. 

Mr, Dypr: Now can you do the same thing for column “E” and give the 

additional figures? ; 
Mr. Miuuarp: Column “E” is profit or loss from all departments befor 

provision for taxes on income and inventory reserve, and you will notice im 

column “C” that we were unable to get the figures for the years 1936 to 1941. 

They were not available and the figures which I will read now start opposite 

$2,528,783. The figures are %, *4, to, %, %, %4, and the total is % of a cent, 
Mr. Dypr: And can you give us the figures for column “F”? 4 
Mr. Miuzarp: Yes, starting opposite $832,739 the figures are %, 4%, 4, %, 

14 a dash opposite the last figure and the total is \%. | 
Mr. Mayuew: You do not use red ink. 4 
Mr. Miurarp: I forbid it, but they still bring it into the plants. | 
The Vice-CHatrMAN: You have given us only five fractions, is that righti 
Mr. Mitiarp: Yes, but the figure for November 1, 1947, cannot be computed 
The Vick-CHatRMAN: That is where the dash should be inserted?.. | 
Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, | 
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aS Mr. Dype: At the moment I have no further questions with respect to 
that page. | 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. Dyde, I would like to have an explanation as to the first 
footnote? 

Mr. Mitiarp: “Packing plant sales of meat includes some duplication as 
the result of interplant sales—which it has not been feasible to eliminate.” 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

Mr. Miuarp: For instance our Edmonton plant might ship a carload of 
_ hams to the Toronto plant. Edmonton would show it as a sale and Toronto 

would take it in and show it as a sale. Those are interplant sales. 


Mr. Lesace: When you gave the fractions of a cent per pound profit in 
column “D” a minute ago did you take that factor into account? 


Mr. Mirarp: Column “D” reflects our entire business right down to the 
last nickel. 


Mr. Lesace: But you say that in 1945—the fiscal year ending October 1945 
-—your profit was 4% of a cent per pound? 
Mr. Miuiarp: Yes. 


Mr. Lesage: In certain cases it would be % of a cent per pound if there 
- was some duplication? 


Mr. Miuiarp: No, that % of a cent was arrived at by dividing the sales 
of meat to the trade into the returns, and it did not have anything to do with 
 interplant sales. It reflects sales to the trade and the total profit on the entire 
sales. 

Mr. Lesage: Oh, yes, I understand. 


Mr. Maynew: Those figures under columns “E” and “F” represent a conso- 
lidation of all plants in Canada? 


Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: Plants and branches? 

Mr. Miuxiarp: Yes, everything. 

Mr. Lesacr: Have you a stock feed department in your company? 
Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 


Mr. Lesacr: You transfer meat meal which comes from the tankage to 
the stock feed department? 


_ Mr. Minuarp: When a product is wet rendered we call it tankage and wher 
it is dry rendered we call it meat stock. 


Mr. Lesacr: At what value do you transfer that material? 
: Mr. Mitzarp: We transfer it at the market value. 
F Mr. Lesace: The market value at what stage? 
Mr. Mizzarp: It is the price at a certain value on the protein analysis. 


Mr. Winters: Are all your transfers made a market value—I am speaking 
of your internal transfers? 


Mr. Mittarp: I do not understand the question, 
t Mr. Winters: Are all your transfers made a market value—that is transfers 


from branches to houses? 
Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 


Mr. Lesace: Does that apply to transfers from the meat department to 
the stock department? . 


Mr. Miniarp: Yes, we try to make each department stand on its own feet 
and that is why it is transferred in that fashion. 

Mr. LesacE: In what condition is the tankage when you transfer it to the 
‘meat department? Is it in meat scrap or what stage has it reached? 
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Mr. Muxarp: Meat scrap is in the stage in which it comes out of the — 
expeller and it goes in there with the grease in it. The grease is forced out in 
the form of what we call cracklings—it comes out looking lke cornflakes. 


Mr. Lesace: And the market value for that is so much a ton? 
Mr. Miuiarp: That is right. 


Mr. Lesace: Your profit of 4 of a cent in 1945 would include the profit 
of 4 of a cent on this scrap meat also? Y 


Mr. Miuuarp: No, that 4 of a cent has reference only to our meat operations. 

Mr. Lesace: But that is a meat operation? 

Mr. Mruuarp: No, we do not include that item because it is what we call 
a by-product. 


Mr. Lesacr: I understand that your sales of meat and the total of all 
your sales in column “C” would include by- products? 

The Vick-CHAtrRMAN: All sales? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, all sales, and column “D” is profit and loss from meat 
operations. 

Mr. Lesace: Well meat operations would include the sale of by-products 
would it not? 

Mr. Miniarp: No. 

Mr. Lusacn: The losses there in column “D” for 1946 and 1947 are shown 


without taking into account the fact that you sold by-products coming from 
the animals you bought? 


Mr. Minuarp: Yes, that is right; it is just meat operations. 

Mr. Lesace: Could we have the profit or loss taking into account the sales 
of by-products? 
Mr. Minzarp: That is covered in column “HE”. 
The Vick-CuatrMan: Profit and loss on by-products alone is not given? 
Mr. Mituarp: No. a 
Mr. Lesace: What is included in column “E” that is not included in 4 
column “D”? 4 

Mr. Mrutarp: “E” includes everything we handle. S 
Mr. Lesace: It includes butter? 
Mr. Mituarp: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: I want the figure for your meat department including by- 
products of meat but not butter and cheese and so on? 

Mr. Minuarp: We have not got the results of the by-products. 

Mr. Lesace: I would like the result of your total operations from the 
buying of cattle and the selling of the whole of them? ( 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yo mean beef, hides, and tallow? 

Mr. Lusace: Not separately. ; 

Mr. Miniarp: No, but all together. We have not got those figures. i 

Mr. Lesace: We do not have a true picture here of your profit and loss 
situation as far as the total meat operation is concerned, because the sale 
of by-products from meat is a very important item according to what we have 
learned from Canada Packers. 

Mr. Mituarp: We have not got it for those years and it would be an 
enormous amount of work and it would not be accurate. In our branches, for 
instance, casings are all lumped together as are hides. 


Mr. Lesace: I would like the figure because we do not know what the 
complete picture is. 
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Mr. Dype: I raised that question with Mr. Millard some days ago and 


I think I am correct in quoting him as saying his method of accounting was 


such that it would take a very long time to get that information, and it would 
not have been possible to get it in the time I had given him to prepare, 


: Mr. Mayuew: Column “E” as far as dollars and cents are concerned would 
include by-product operations as well. 


Mr. Minuarp: Yes. 
Mr. Dype: As Mr. Lesage points out it also includes butter and other 


products. 


Mr. Mayuew: It includes the whole operation. 

The Vick-CHaArrMAN: You handle cheese. Cheese is in E? 

Mr. Mitiarp: Yes, sir. 

The Vice-CHaiRMAN: You handle eggs? 

Mr. Mirarp: Yes, sir. 

The Vice-CuairMAn: That is in E? 

Mr. Minuarp: Yes. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Butter is in E? 

Mr. Miuvarp: Everything. 

The Vice-Cuairman: Is there anything else like that? Have you any other 


commodities that are in there besides the by-products of the animals? 


Mr. Miuuarp: Poultry. 


The Vice-CHaiRMAN: That is in there. So in getting the story of an animal 
that has entered your plant we can get it from this picture here so far as the meat 
on it is concerned? 

Mr. Mixiarp: That is right. 


The Vice-CuHairMan: But when we want to extend that to get the story of 


_ the hide and the tallow and the casings we can only get that by also taking at the 
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same moment the.story respecting butter, eggs, poultry and so forth? Is that 
right? 

Mr. Miurarp: That is correct. 

Mr. Lesace: I will go back to Schedule 2. You have a column entitled 
“By-products.”” We have there, for instance, the total sales for the calendar vear 
of by-products. That is by-products of all cattle, hogs, all animals that 


came in? 


Mr. Mixuarp: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: It is separated here. What expenses would we have to put 
against the amount of sales that we see there? 


Mr. Mitiarp: What expenses? 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. I am trying to see if it is at all possible to arrive at the 


result. We have the amount of sales of by-products. What is the cost involved 
_ there? If we knew the cost we could get the result. 


Mr. Mitiarp: That is practically impossible for me to answer because you 


~ have got 7 plants and 25 wholesale warehouses, and different expenses, different 
methods of computing expenses, so I do not think it is possible for me to give 
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an answer. 
Mr. Lesace: In your accounting system where do these by-products come? 
Mr. Mrmuarp: Where do they what? 


Mr. Lesace: Under what heading in your accounting system? In your 
accounting system where do by-products come, under what heading? 


Mr. Miuuarp: You had better explain that. 
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Mr. Lanpon: We have separate records for our by-products. We call them — 


. departmental statements, hides, tallow, tankage, casings, fancy meats, oleo oil, 
calf skins, pelts, wool, ete. 


Mr. Lrsace: Do I understand that fancy meats are not included in col- 
umn C? 


Mr. Lanpon: C on Schedule 3? 

Mr. Lusace: Yes. 

Mr. Lanpon: Fancy meats are in that. 

Mr. Lesace: The only thing that is not there is by-products. 

Mr. Lanpon: No, column C is the total of all sales. Everything is included 
in there. 

Mr. Lesage: And column B? 


Mr. Lanpon: Column B is just meat, and we have included in meat fancy 
meats as they are meat. 
Mr. Lesage: They are included. The only thing that is not included is 
by-products? 
Mr. Lanpon: Everything but the inedible products. 
Mr. Lesage: Inedible products? 
Mr. Lanpon: Yes. 
Mr. Merrirr: Am I right in thinking from column D that in the year ending 


November 1, 1947, you have sold all kinds of your cuts of meat to the consumer — 


at less than the cost to you? 
Mr. Miuzarp: That is right. 


Mr. Lesagn: If you do not include by-products, but you will have to agree - 
that in 1946, for instance, if you add the profits you made on by-products it — 


would considerably change the figure of profit or loss in column D. 
Mr. Mitiarp: I grant you that. 


Mr. Lesace: But Mr. Dyde asked for the profit or loss from meat operations. 
Mr. Lesace: We have some figures in the case of Canada Packers, Mr. Dyde? : 


Mr. Dyve: Yes. 


Mr. Lesacr: So that we can see to what extent it changes the figures. Where ‘ 


ean we find that in the Canada Packers exhibit? I remember very well that we 
discussed that point. 


The Vick-CHaAirMAN: In the year ending November 1, 1947 it has been said 


you sold your meat at a price less than it cost you, but you made up that loss 


by the by-products because you did not have an over-all loss on that depart- — 


ment, did you? 
Mr. Mittarp: It was not all by-products. 
The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: What else was there then? 
Mr. Mriuuarp: Well, there was butter. 


The Vicr- Cee That is as shown here on this statement. I was not 
relating my question to this statement but asking you whether it was a fact 


that you had made a profit on your slaughterings, let us say, on the business — 


which came from slaughterings, which does not include butter or eggs. Is that 


right, that there was a profit on that department? 
Mr. Lanpon: It may be and it may not be. If you were able to determine 
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the profit on the sale of by-products it might bring this into a profit or it might ! 


leave it at a loss. 


The Vice-Cuairman: My question was are you able to state whether you 
made a profit in that section of the business? 
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Mr. Lanpon: Excuse me; but I think what Mr. Millard said was that it 
could be determined but it would take a terrific amount of work. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Even for that one year, 1947? 

Mr. Lanpvon: To go back 12 years. 

The Vicp-CHarRMAN: My question was related to that year ending 
November 1, 1947, respecting which it was said you had sold your cuts of meats 
at less than they had cost you. My question related to that. Now I say, 
however you put in your by-products, will that show you had a profit on the 
business that originated with the slaughtering of animals? 

Mr. Mituarp: Not necessarily. It might reduce the loss considerably. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You do not know whether it did reduce the loss? 

Mr. Miuuarp: No. 

The Vice-CHArrMAN: You do not know whether it turned the loss into a 
profit? 

Mr. Mitiarp: No. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You only know that it turns into a profit when you 
add to your meat sales your by-products, your butter, your eggs and your 
poultry? 

Mr. Minuarp: And our wool business, our glue business. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: In other words, there is no point at which you can 


‘stop and determine whether or not you have a profit in between sales of meat 


and sales of everything? 

Mr. Miuzarp: Not with any degree of accuracy because as I said with our 
25 wholesale warehouses they throw casings in together, and tallow is all in 
together, and fancy meats are all in together. 

Mr. Lesace: On that very point, would you pursue my question, Mr. Dyde? 
You have looked at page 7 of Canada Packers’ exhibit. 

Mr. Miuiarp: Pardon? ; 

Mr. Lesace: I am asking Mr. Dyde to help me. 

Mr. Dype: This is a page of figures; Mr. Millard, that you probably have 
not seen before. It was submitted by Canada Packers. You will notice on 
page 7 that we have this broken down because we have here by-products, and 
then profit or loss per pound of meat, total meat and by-products, and profit 
or loss per pound. How long would it take the Swift Canadian Company to 
give a similar figure? You can confine it for the moment to a particular year, 
1947. Would that be a monumental piece of work? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Of course, if you are going to get it accurate by different 
departments, beef, lamb, veal, and pork, you would have to go through and 
redistribute every invoice for that year. ; 

Mr, Lesage: Canada Packers said they could not separate the total by- 
products as beef, lamb, pork, and so on. We were satisfied with the over-all 
figure for by-products. 

Mr. Miuxarp: Oh, I thought you were talking about the individual species. 

Mr. Lesace: No, the over-all figure for by-products from all your meat 


departments. 


Mr. Mrrarp: Have you anything in 1947? 

Mr. Lannon: I have the figures for 1947. 

Mr. Miarp: Mind you, these figures Mr. Landon has are not split up 
into beef, veal, lamb or so on. 

Mr. Lesace: I am not asking for that. 

Mr. Miuuarp: I beg your pardon, I thought you were. 

Mr. Lesace: I am not asking for that. 
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Mr. Mriuutarp: Then I was mistaken. 
Mr. Lesace: I understand it is not possible to get that. 


Mr. Miuiarp: You cannot separate them because a lot of them are thrown . 


in together. 


The Vicke-CHairMAN: You were thinking in talking about splitting up 
by-products from meat that it was desired with respect to each class? 
Mr. Mituarp: Under the various headings, yes. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: No. 
Mr. Lesace: We did not understand each other. We have lost a lot of 
time. 
Mr. Minuarp: It is my mistake, I guess. Have you got the total by- 
products credit for 1947? 
Mr. Lanpon: Yes. The by-products credit that will compare with a loss 
of $1,155,000 on meat is a profit of $883,498. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is to compare Lae 
Mr. Lanpon: $1,155,000 loss. 
Mr. Miuuarp: In other words, this $1,155,000 would be reduced by $883,498, 
taking all the by-products in. 
Mr. Lesace: All the by-products from the meat department. 
Mr, Lanpon: That is right. 
Mr. Miuuarp: Hides and calf skins. 
Mr. Lesage: What is it for 1946? 
Mr. Lanpon: I have not got 1946. 
Mr. Lesage: Have you any previous year? 
Mr. Lanpon: No. . 
Mr. Lesace: You would have to work mes out? You could not find that in 
your books? 
Mr. Lanpon: We can obtain it if fae is what you mean, but we have not 
got it with us. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Is that abnormally high? 
Mr. Lanpon: That is abnormally high on account of hides. 
Mr. Mrzuarp: We had a hide inventory appreciation. 
Mr, Lesace: That is why I want 1946. I know in 1947 the price of hides 
was very high. 
Mr. Miuuarp: That was the end of our fiscal year. I think hides jumped 
20 to 29— 
Mr. Tuatcuer: That was when the ceilings came off? Your hide prices 
went up, and whatever you had on hand you made this large profit on a good 
portion of it? 
Mr. Miuuarp: We priced our inventory up. 
Mr. TuarcHer: So a good portion of that $883,000 profit on hides would 
be from that inventory appreciation? 
Mr. Miuiarp: Yes. 
The Vice-CHarrmMan: I want to get that clear. This $883,498 is the profit 
on by-products? 
_ Mr. Lanpon: Yes. 
ne VicE-CHAIRMAN: But that is not sufficient to make a total over-all 
profit ? 
Mr. Miuuarp: On the meat operation, correct. 
The Vice-CHatrMAN: Is that correct? 
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Mr. Miuuarp: That is correct. 


The Vice-CuHairMAN: So in the year ended November 1, 1947 you say it 
is still true that you sold your meat, including by-products, all at a price less 
than it cost you? 


Mr. Mituarp: That is correct. 
The Vice-CHarkMan: Is that correct? 
Mr. Muuarp: Yes, sir. 


The Vice-CHarrman: And if it had not been for butter, eggs, poultry and 
such things allowing you to recoup you would have had an absolute loss? 


Mr. Mitiarp: We would have been sunk. 


The Vice-Cuairman: Butter, eggs, cheese and so forth were the swings 
_ against the merry-go-round, and when you made money on the swings you lost 
‘on the merry-go-round. 


Mr. Minxiarp: Then there is also glue and wool. 


Mr. Mayuew: That is reflected in D and E on Schedule 3, is it not? You 
transfer from % of a cent a pound to 4 of a cent a pound gain on the total? 


Mr. Mitxarp: That is right. 

Mr. Mayuew: That would be reflected there? 

Mr. Mitxarp: Yes. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: Your year ends the end of October? 

Mr. Mituarp: That is right. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Then in this last fiscal year for which you have figures 


you really have not got very much of the effect of price ceilings being removed 
on October 27. That will not really come into effect until the following year? 


Mr. Mittarp: That is right. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: All these inventory appreciations that appear in Canada 
_ Packers’ fiscal year will not appear in your fiscal year? 


Mr. Miniarp: Their fiscal year ends in March. 


‘ Mr. Tuatcupr: Exactly, and yours is in October, and it is six months 
between October and March. 


Mr. Mituarp: We have our hide inventory appreciation; the closing inven- 
_ tory was marked up, you see. 
. Mr. Tuatcuer: That was January 20 and September 15, the changes in 
hide prices? 
Mr. Mixarp: I think so. 


Mr. THatcuer: That would be every department; your pork and beef and 
your butter, any appreciation you would have got from the price ceilings being 
removed would not be in those figures for the last year because your year ends 
on October 31. 


Mr. Mitzarp: Well, I think there is some of our butter profit in there. 
; Mr. Tuatcuer: The ceilings did not come off until after that date, did they? 
Mr. Lesace: The butter ceiling was removed on the 9th of June. 
Mr. THatcHer: But the meat was not? 
Mr. Mirxarp: I think the meat ceiling was removed on October 22. 


Mr. Mayuew: You took your full appreciation on the hides in November, 
but did they not drop again early in the year? What happened then? 


Mr. Mitiarp: They certainly did; that was only an inventory profit which 
we thought was there and it was not. They went from 29 to 20 or 22. 


Mr. Mayuew: So, you would have to take an inventory depreciation? 
Mr. Mitzarp: We have to take it out of the till and put it back again now. 
i" 
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Mr. THatcHer: How would your inventory profits from October to March 
of this year compare with last year? 


Mr. Lanpon: We have not any figures with us, Mr. Thatcher, on that. 


I really could not answer your question without the figures. 

The Vice-CuamrMan: Some of the profit figures would be changed? 

Mr. Lanpon: We have not any figures with us as a comparison. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I want the figures for the six months in 1947 and six 
months in 1948. You do not take your figures off monthly? 

Mr. Lanpon: We take our figures off monthly. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Could you not add them up quite easily? 

Mr. Lanpon: Yes, we have not them with us. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: It would not be very difficult to get them? 

Mr. Lanpon: No. 

Mr. Tuarcumr: I wonder if you could possibly obtain those figures for the 
committee, the profits you made in the last six months as compared with a 
year ago? 

Mr. Lanpon: We would not have the six months period until the end of this 
month. 

Mr. Tuarcurr: Take the five months, starting November 1. 

Mr. Lanpon: It is not hard to get the information. 

Mr. Minuarp: We will try to get it by telephone after this session. 

Mr. TuHarcHer: That would be fine. 

Mr. Mituarp: You want the two figures for the entire business? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes, I do not think the committee can tell, from looking 
at the October 31 figure how the inventory appreciation has affected the price 
level. We should have figures for the period from November 1 onward. 

Mr. Lanpon: Do I understand that you want our over-all profit for the 
five months? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: That is right, to compare with a year ago. 

Mr. Lanpon: I could not get the figure for meats only, but we could get 
the over-all profit. 

Mr. Lesace: What about the meat operations? 

Mr. Mriuarp: We would have to go through the same procedure to get 
that figure as we did to get this one. We had, across Canada, about 125 men 
working on these figures. — 

Mr. THarcuer: You, Mr. Millard, being the president, would know 
offhand if the profit position is up or down. You would know whether you 
were doing better? 

Mr. Miutarp: Yes, I would say we are doing better. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Is it quite a bit better? 

Mr. Miuuarp: It is quite a bit better. 

Mr. TuHarcuer: Would you say that is due to an inventory appreciation 
or what is the reason? 

Mr. Miruarp: No, as a matter of fact, on meats, we did not put our 
inventory prices up; we did not show the higher prices on meats in our closing 
inventory. I think our kills were up, we had more business. . 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Would you say, so far as the Swift Canadian Company 
is concerned, that your company is better off because price ceiling were 
removed, are your profits better? Are you making more money because price 

ceilings have been removed? 
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Mr. Muzarp: I will answer it this way; we are on a free economy now. 
e have a chance of getting our money out of our cattle. When we killed 
em before, we did not. We bought live cattle here, and here was the ceiling on 
t. When the live cattle price moved up, we could not move our price up. We 
re stymied right here. Now, with the ceilings off, we have a chance to go 
t, do a little trading and get our money back. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: You have definitely benefited from the fact the ceilings 
nave been removed? 


Mr. Mizarp: There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Dype: In that connection, before you— 

_ Mr. Miitarp: Does that answer your question, or do you want us to try 
and get this information by telephone? 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: No, I do not think that is necessary. If you say your 
profits were greater this year. 

Mr. Mitzarp: Substantially better. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. MayHew: What was the volume of your business as compared to the 


Same months as last year? What percentage increase in volume did you 
have? There was a period of rationing in there. 
_ Mr. Mitiarp: You have asked me a stickler. I generally look at the 
profit and just squint at the volume. I could not give you an answer which 
would be correct, I would just be guessing. 
The VicE-CHarrMaNn: In view of the fact Mr. Thatcher is satisfied with 
the answer you have given, that obviates the need for telephoning to secure 
the information. Would it not be desirable to file a letter giving the figures, 
alter some few days, so they could be joined up with the evidence and, at the 
‘Same time, take into consideration the volume, as Mr. Mayhew suggests. 
Mr. MaynHew: The volume has a great deal to do with the profits. The 
profits may show a considerable increase but the volume may also show an 
increase, so it would not be solely a reflection of the increase in price. 

Mr. Mitiarp: We would be glad to do that. You write us a letter and 
g et out the information you desire. ; 
The Vice-CHairMAN: Yes. It would thus join up with your evidence when 
we come to consider it later. 
; Mr. Lesace: If you do write the letter, Mr. Dyde, would you ask for the 
© edits, let us say for the years 1946, 1945 and 1944, for the by-products? 
Mr. Mitiarp: You mean right back to the twelve years? 
Mr. Lesage: No, three years. . 
_ Mr. Mixtrarp: It would take a little time to get that. 
Mr. Lesage: Yes, but when Mr. Dyde writes to you— 
Mr. Mayuew: Coming back to schedule three again, the total of your 
meat sales to the trade and your packing house sales, those two together give a 
‘olume of 527,196,000 pounds. You show your total sales as 477,796,000 pounds. 
Mr. Miiiarp: You cannot add them, Mr. Mayhew. 
Mr, Mayuew: The difference would be the inter-plant sales? 
~ Mr. Mitxarp: Column A shows sales to the trade and that means just what 
says, sales to the trade. Now the packing plant sales consist of some inter- 
t sales. 

Mr, Mayuew: That is what I say, the difference there would represent 
er-plant sales, would it? 
Mr: Mitrarp: No, I would say 95 per cent of it would be sales to the branch 
uses who sold to the trade. 


‘ 
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Mr. TuatcHer: Would not that column indicate your sales volume trend — 


is downward rather than upward, or am I wrong in that? 

Mr. Miuiarp: You mean there? 

Mr. TuarcHuer: From November, 1 1947, when it was 262,000,000 Bal hte 
you cannot tell offhand what the trend is? 

Mr. Miniarp: You mean November 1, 1947? 

Mr. THatcHer: Yes. 

i Mr. Miizarp: I would just be guessing, I would rather send the correct 
gure. 

Mr. Meraitr: What caused the downward trend in sales, as Mr. Thatcher 
points out, from 1944 of 422,000,000 pounds down to 1947 when it was 
262,000,000 pounds? | 

Mr. Miniarp: Of course, there was a tremendous decrease in the hog 
population which brought it down. 

Mr. Merrirr: It is due to hogs, not. beef? 

Mr. Mrizarp: I think so. 

Mr. Merritr: What brought that about? 

Mr. Mitrarp: Well, the farmers just did not breed hogs. They went out 
of them. 

Mr. Merrirr: Why did they do that? 

Mr. Mrarp: I do not know. 

Mr. Merrirr: It is a steadily reducing trend. What is happening now, is 
producing going up or down? 

Mr. Mixarp: It is going up. I think in the first three months of this year 
our hog kill across Canada has increased about 48 per cent; that is for the three 
months, 1948 as against 1947. 

Mr. Merritr: Is there any reason as to why that is happening? It was 
going down and now it is going up, apparently, quite sharply? Is there any 
explanation for that change in the trend of production? 

Mr. Minuarp: Well, the farmers are getting more money for their hogs. This 
might be an inducement for them to breed more. 

Mr. Tuatrcurer: You do not think it is because the farmers are trying to 
get out of hog production and are slaughtering them? 

Mr. Miuzarp: No, that would have the adverse effect. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: It would increase the number you would be slaughtering 
because a lot of farmers would be getting rid of their hogs and bringing them 
in to be slaughtered? 

Mr. Mrarp: That would increase the sow run but, from my observation, 
when the farmers want to get out of hog production, there are two ways of 
doing it. First, the farmers do not breed the sows and, secondly, when the sows 
have little pigs the farmers hit them on the head. 

The Vicu-CHairman: Has the sow run been increasing over these three 
months? 

Mr. Miuuarp: The sow run is not in those three months. 

The Vice-CHarrMan: You have not been getting a large number of sows 
for slaughter? 

Mr. Minuarp: We are not into the period when the sow run starts. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Winters: Referring to Schedule 3, columns (c) and (f) under the date | 


of October 26, 1946, there is a difference between profit and loss from all 


departments before provision for taxes on income and inventory reserve and ~ 
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column (f) which is net profit or loss from all operations, of something like 
_ $730,000, whereas in the following period a profit of $1,179,319, eventually turns 
— into a loss of $13,681, or a difference of $1,200,000 roughly. ‘In other words, the 
_ difference is almost twice as great as the year before. How do you account for 
that? 
Mr. Lanpon: That is accounted for largely by the inventory reserve in 1947, 
of $750,000. 
Mr. Winters: That is what I thought. Why would you put up such a large 
inventory reserve? By the way, what was the same reserve the year before? 
Mr. Lanpon: Well, in the years previous we set up inventory reserves under 
_ the Wartime Inventory Reserve Act on which we paid normal taxes but we did 
not pay extra. That amounts over all the years since we started to $2,100,000. 
That is on wartime inventory reserve. Last year we set up an additional $750,000 
_ to take care of price declines which we anticipated. 


Mr. Lesace: But that is not allowed for income tax purposes. 

Mr. Winters: That is not allowed for income tax purposes? 

Mr. Lanpon: No. 

Mr. Winters: You pay income tax on it? 

Mr, Lanpon: Exactly. 

Mr. Lesage: That is rather large for an inventory depreciation reserve? 

Mr. Lanpon: We did not think so at the time. 

Mr. Winters: What did you say it was, $750,000? 

Mr. Lanpon: Yes, $750,000. 

Mr. Winters: Why have you had a small loss in the light of that special 
" reserve? 

Mr. Lanvon: The actual profit of the year would have been $737,000. 

Mr. Winters: Why would you do that if you show a loss? Why did you not 
_ show the exact operating costs? ~ 

Mr. Lanpon: Well, it is just the way it is werked out, Mr. Winters. As a 
matter of fact, it doesn’t make a great deal of difference. Our statement is not 
_ published. We are a privately-owned company and it does not matter. There 
is no statement which goes out to shareholders or anything like that. 

Mr. Winters: Why would yeu have selected figures which would have given 
you a loss? 

p Mr. Mitiarp: You see, that figure of $750,000 is after careful consideration; 
and then, of course, our auditors checked on it and they accepted it as being 
_ sound practice. 

Mr. Winters: It is an internal operation of course; and as such it makes no 
ifference. It seems to me rather odd that you would take such a large amount 
nd show a loss by doing so. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is the anticipated loss. That is not a less, you have 
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Mr. Mituarp: No. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: So it is not an actual loss. 

Mr. Mixuarp: That is the anticipated loss. We have already used some of 
that to take up slight inventory depreciation. We had an appreciation, and then 
a depreciation. 

Mr. Winters: What about your depreciation, Mr. Millard? What did you 
do on that last year? 

; Mr. Mitiarp: We wrote off depreciation according to the allowable percent- 
age by the dominion government. 
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Mr. Winters: You do not write off any more than they allow you to? 
Mr. Mruuarp: No, not a nickel. 


Mr. TuarcuEr: That is different then from the practice followed by Canada. 


Packers? 

Mr. Minuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: What was the amount that you wrote off last year, just 
approximately? 

Mr. Lanpon: $746,000. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: And you are allowed that amount by the government? 

Mr. Lanpon: Yes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: That is your practice, you just write off actual allowed 
depreciation. You have no other reserve on your balance sheet to that account 
other than what has been allowed you by the government? 

Mr. Lanpon: No. I may say that we do not run a double set of books or 
records for depreciation. We have just the one depreciation account, that which 
is allowed by statutory authority. 

Mr. Win ers: You say that when you charge your products from one depart- 
ment to another or from a plant to a branch house you charge it at market price? 

Mr. Minrarp: Well, at market, what we consider market value; and allow 
something in there for them to operate on. In other words, if something is selling 
for 25 and we charge it to the branch at 25 cents a pound naturally they could 
not operate because they would have to take a loss. When we say market, we 
allow margin on the selling price. 

Mr. Winrers: Whether you realize a profit or a loss on your over-all opera- 
tion depends on how much your stock costs you and how much you get from the 
consumer. 

Mr. Mituarp: Right. 

Mr. Winters: But in between that there are or ther may be profits along the 
line although you might show a loss. If you have an operation where you could 
have an intermediate profit. you might have a profit in the intermediate trans- 
action and that might show again in your net operating result? Perhaps 
Mr. Dyde would ask you about that. 

Mr. Dype: Yes, Mr. Winters. I wonder whether there is not a profit on the 
transaction between the plants and the branch houses; that is, you charge to the 
branch house— 

Mr. Miuarp: Oh, yes, yes. 

Mr. Dype: And they make a profit on that? 

Mr. Mrizuarp: That is right. 

Mr. Mayuew: Which would show up in your over-all? 

Mr. Miniarp: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: That is what I was coming to, it would show up in your 
over-all? 

Mr. Mriuiarp: Yes, the over-all covers our entire operations from start to 
finish. 

Mr. Winters: Yes, but it seems to me it might not do it in just the way it is 
shown here. You divide your total operating expenses and you charge a profit 
into one such as operating expense and your end figure for profit or loss is not 
the real profit or loss in the final statement; you might have intermediate profit 
or you might have an intermediate loss? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, but it is all in there in this profit figure in column eg hes 
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; Mr. Winters: Yes, but if you reduce this down to basic elements of cost; 
labour, materials and so on, the way we normally try to arrive at cost; and you 
_have the transfer of the product from one department to another at a certain 
_ cost—I mean, you are taking your element of profit on the basis of that cost, the 

intermediate cost has an element of profit in it 
Mr. Miuiarp: That might be right. 


Mr. Winters: It seems to me that by taking the profit along the line your 
intermediate profit might be double. 


y Mr, Mixarp: It would not make any difference because at the end you can 
a only sel] at the market. 


net cost which is higher than it need be. Now it is true, as you say, you must 
consider each one of your branches and each one of your plants as an operating 
entity. 

Mr. Miziarp: In that case the profit would be back here (indicating) 
instead of being here (indicating). It is part of your operation. 

Mr. Winters: If it is back here and up here too, you have it at two points. 


Mr. Miuarp: That could not be. You would be pyramiding your costs, 
and you could not do that. 


Mr. Winters: I think that might happen sometimes. 

Mr. Irvine: The profit becomes your cost. 

Mr. Winters: That is it. 

Mr. Irvine: The profit might become an element of cost. 


; 

: Mr. Miniarp: I do not think it could happen. There is too much competi- 
i. in this game to allow you to try to pyramid profits as costs. 
t 


Mr. Winters: I do not disagree with the bookkeeping system, mind you. 

I think it is all right. Nevertheless I think in some cases it might arrive at a 
3 
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Mr. Winters: I do not see anything wrong. These branch houses have to 
meet competition. But, nevertheless, the packing plants make a profit and then 
the branch houses make a profit; and that is all right as a part of the business; 
but when you record them altogether as the Swift Canadian Company then 
_there is a possibility of double profits there. 
ie Mr. Lanpon: There cannot be two profits. I do not just understand your 
_ point. I mean, is the profit you have in mind taken up as an expense? Is that 
your point? 

Mr. Winters: Partially. You see, you send a product from your packing 
plant to your branch house at a certain figure. 


A Mr. LANpon: Yes. 
| Mr. Winters: And in that figure there is a profit? 


— 


Mr. Lanpon: Could be. 
. Mr. Winters: And that goes to the branch house and there that profit might 
be considered as an element of cost. : 
Mr. Mituarp: I see what you mean. Those two profits, if there are two 
profits there, are in here. 
Mr. Winters: I am not criticizing it, but nevertheless it is possible there. 
Mr. Lesace: I see the usefulness of Mr. Winters’ question and arising out of 
it I would like to be definite on one point. With all the animals that come to 
your plants, are all the parts of them transferred to departments that come 
under the heading “meat operations” actually, the by-products? 
Mr. Mriarp: Yes. 
Mr. Lesace: There is nothing else from the animal—you know what I 
ean—nothing else from the animal which might be disposed of otherwise? 
Mr. Mittarp: You said, plus by-products. The rest is all meat. 
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Mr. Lesace: Plus by-products, that is all? 
_ Mr. Miuiarp: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: And anything that you transfer from your meat department 
goes to your by-products department. There is no other department to which 
you transfer any part of it? 

Mr. Mmuarp: No, there is nothing else of which I know, 

Mr. Lesace: You know better than I know, and that is why I am asking 
you. 

Mr. Mizarp: There is the carcass and the hide and the tallow and the 
casing— 

Mr. Lesace: I just want to be definite with respect to the figure of $1,155,000 
and that it takes into account all the animals you bought, and all your slaught- 
ering operations? 

‘Mr. Miuuarp: There is an old saying that we get everything out of the hog 
except the squeal. 

The Vice-Cuairman: And it is all there except the squeal? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, and the by-products. 

Mr. Lesace: And I am speaking about the figure $1,155,000? 

Mr. Mituarp: I know what you are asking and I think it is a fair question. 
If we buy a steer on the Toronto stockyard we have the meat included there, and 
you want to know about the hides and so on? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, and there is nothng else that goes into any other depart- 
ment of your company? 

Mr. Minuarp: No. 

Mr. Lesacp: What about condemnation insurance which you collect? 

Mr. Mitiarp: I would be glad to talk about that, we collect it, but it is 
not enough. 

Mr. Lesace: Were you going to question the witness on this, Mr. Dyde? 

Mr. Dype: I was going to go on with condemnation insurance later. 

Mr. Lesace: All right. 

Mr. Dype: I would like to ask a further question with regard to Schedule 3 
before we leave it, Mr. Millard, although we may come back to it again. Would 
you look at column D and opposite the year 1945 you show a profit of over 
$1,000,000? 

~Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: $1,212,000? - 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: Which in that column becomes a fairly small loss in 1946, and 
a larger loss in 1947? Have you the figures which would show whether the loss 
occurred in both beef and pork or one or the other? Have you figures which 
will give that information? 

Mr. Mituarp: No, I have not got those figures. 

Mr. Dypr: Would it be difficult to tell us whether the reduction was due 
to the beef account or to the pork account? - 

Mr. Miuzarp: We could go back and check all our plant records. 

Mr. Dypr: Yes, but I am asking you whether it would be difficult before 
I ask you to: do it? 

Mr. Mitzarp: It would take some time and we must receive the results 
from twenty-five branches. 

Mr. Dype: It is a matter about which you might have some general know- 
ledge, Mr. Millard, as a senior officer of the company. Would you know, 
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generally speaking, whether that loss was attributable - i 

Ber nbck: Gr te bork? ble to beef, or attributable 

p Mr. Mitxarp: I would say it was mostly attributable to beef. 
__Mr. Dype: I do not think that at the moment I will ask you to give us the 
further figures because I think your answer is sufficient for my purposes. I 
would like to go on to Schedule 4. 

Mr. Winters: Before you go to Schedule 4, with respect to the note on 
Schedule 3, regarding the packing plant sales including some dupheation as the 
result of interplant sales, how much would there be if you eliminated the 
duplication? The figure has a bearing on your profit or loss. 

The Vice-CuHaiRMAN: Some little time ago Mr. Millard said they did not 
use that figure. y 

Mr. Minuarp: We did not use those figures for profit and loss but instead 
we used the figures in column E—sales to the trade. Those figures in column 
D were not used when figuring the profit and loss. 

The Vice-CuairMAN: The profit and loss figures were based on sales to 
the'trade? — 

Mr. Mixuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: The finished product. 

The Vice-CuHairMAN: Gentlemen, if we are moving to Schedule 4 it is now 
a few minutes to 1 o’clock and I think counsel would like to have a break at this 
point. We will adjourn until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. THatcHerR: Before we do adjourn, a few minutes ago I asked Mr. 
Millard if he could obtain some figures. I then said that it would not be neces- 
sary if it was too much trouble but I would like to have those figures—the profit 
for the five months period from November 1 for this past year as compared with 

_ the figures for a year ago—if it is not too much trouble? 

Mr. Mruarp: I will try to get the figures but they are locked in my office 
in Toronto and its not everyone that can get them. If we can locate someone 
- who can get in we will obtain the information. How would it be if I said, Mr. 
Dyde, that the figures were substantially greater, and I believe we agreed that 
- we would send them on to you. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what had been arranged but Mr. Thatcher 
on second thought says that he would like some of the figures now. 
Mr. Tuatrcuer: I would appreciate it if you could get the figures. 
Mr. Miuuarp: I will telephone Toronto and see what can be done. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 
The Vick-CHaAIRMAN: We will proceed. 


A. E. Millard, President & General Manager, Swift Canadian Company, 
Limited, recalled. 


R. E. Swan, General Supervisor, Canadian Beef, Veal and Lamb 
Operations, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, recalled. 


N. E. Landon, Secretary, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, recalled. 


W. S. Mulock, Provision Manager, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, 
recalled. 
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Mr. Dype: Mr. Millard, would you turn to Schedule 4, please. For the 
sake of convenience only I have totalled the figures in the right-hand column, 
that is for 1946, and my figure is a net minus figure of $638,309. I think that is 
right, is it not? 

Mr. Lesace: What is that figure? 

Mr. Dyve: $638,309. Does that agree with your figures? 

Mr. Lanpon: That is correct. 

Mr, Dype: And for 1947 by the same addition and subtraction I come 
to a net figure of $125,504. 

Mr. Irvine: Minus? 

Mr. Dype: Minus. Is that right? 

Mr. Lanpon: That is correct. 


Mr. Dypr: The only comment I have, Mr. Millard, on the list of figures 
is with reference to February, 1948, right at the bottom. Have you any way 
of explaining why February gets into the red after three successive months, 
November and December, 1947 and January, 1948? Do you know what the 
explanation for that is? 

Mr. Mitiarp: Well, I think that the February results are largely on beef, 
and then we took an inventory decline on hides. 

The Vice-CuHairMan: Took which? 

Mr. Minuarp: An inventory decline on hides. 

Mr. THarcuer: Did yon not say this morning you took part of that out 
of your reserve? 

Mr. Miuarp: It automatically goes into the results. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: You do not do that until the year end? 

Mr. Miuuarp: We do not adjust the reserve against inventory month by 
month. 

Mr. Dype: Just before we leave that your inventory decline in hides would 
not be reflected here, would it? 

~ Mr. Minuarp: Oh yes. 

Mr. Dype: Have you got by-products here? 

Mr. Mizuarp: I am sorry. That is just the meat department. 

Mr. Dype: I thought you might have an explanation of that. 


Mr. Miuuarp: I have not got it broken down, but I would say offhand it 
is our poor beef operations from the previous months. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by the word “poor”, you had to 
pay out too much money for the price you got back? Did the price go up 
that you had to pay? 

Mr. Mayuew: Was there a decline in price in February? 

Mr. Mirzarp: There was a decline in beef prices, and I think I am right— 
how did the live market go? 

Mr. Swan: The live market did not go down in line with the selling market 


on beef. In other words, it was a glutted market during the month of © 


February. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Glutted. 
Mr. Swan: Dressed beef market. 


The Vice-CHarrMAN: The dressed beef market was glutted. You had a_ 


decline, and you did not have a decline on the live market. 
Mr. Swan: I would not say we did not have a decline. 


The Vicr-CHarrman: You did not have enough decline to make up for the | 


decline on your sales side? 
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Mr. Swan: That is right. 
_ Mr. Dype: Possibly I may come back to that. 
Mr. Irvine: Before you leave that, this is an extraordinary looking figure 
to me. Sales are quite a little bit higher in February than in the previous 
months. The return seems very much greater and yet there is a greater loss 
than ever. I should like to know what your inventories were as of the Ist 
of February. 


Mr. Miniarp: February is a five-week period compared with the previous 
period of four weeks. 


Mr. Dyve: Inventories show on the next schedule, Schedule 5. 
Mr. Irvine: Five weeks. 
Mr. Mayuew: That included part of January, some days in January? 
In order to get a five-week period it would have to be. There are not five 
weeks in February. 
Mr. Miiuarp: It laps over. 
Mr. Mayuew: You had to either take some of January or some of March in. 
Mr. Miuuarp: That is right. 
The Vice-CHAirMAN: Mr. Kuhl, are you formally replacing Mr. Johnston 
or just sitting in? 
Mr. Kuuu: I will be tomorrow. 


The Vick-CHaIRMAN: But not formally yet. You are weleome anyway, 
but I wanted to know whether to have your name recorded. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Millard, can you give me the figure for the credit from 
by-products in the months of November and December, 1947 and January and 
February, 1948? . 

Mr. Mituarp: Will we get them for you? 

Mr. Lesage: Could I have them now? 

Mr. Mixiarp: We have not got those. 

Mr. Lanpon: No. Those figures are not available by months. 

Mr. Lesage: Pardon? 

Mr. Lanpon: The figures for the by-products are not available by months. 

Mr. Lesace: Even if we ask for that? 

Mr. LAnpon: We could get them. 

Mr. Lesacr: We could have them. Would you take a note, Mr. Dyde, 
and put that in the letter you are going to send. 

Mr. Miiuarp: We could include them. 

The Vick-CHatrRMAN: I want to ask a question about this reference to an 
inventory reserve. We find here in 1946 that on meat alone you have made a 
_ loss of somewhere in the neighbourhood of $638,000. That is before you have 
set up any inventory reserve. The inventory reserve was to be a sum set up 
against the possibility of price decline. Is that not so? 

Mr. Mituarp: That is right. 

' The Vicn-CHarRMAN: Eventually it was set up in the close of 1946. What 
was the amount of that? 

Mr. Miniarp: We will have to look it up. 

Mr. Lanpon: I do not know whether or not we have that figure. No, 
I cannot supply you with that figure from any information I have here. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: What was the figure of $750,000 you used this 
-morning? That referred to the next year? 

Mr. Lanpon: That was for our 1947 fiscal year. 
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The Vice-CHarrMAN: That is the sum of money that would be set up, 
and as far as the meat operation is concerned that $750,000 only refers to a 


possible inventory loss on meat, does it, or does it refer to a possible inventory 


loss on everything? . 

Mr. Lanvon: On other items, right. 

The Vice-CuainMaNn: Everything? 

Mr. Lanpon: Yes. 

The Vice-CuairnMaANn: So it is not relatable to meat alone, anyway. 

Mr. Miuuarv: It is our entire business. 

Mr. Lanpon: That is correct. 

The Vice-CHarmMan: All right. 

Mr. Lesage: Mr. Millard, as to the footnote on Schedule 4 is it correct to 
say it applies to columns A and B but definitely not to C? . 


Mr. Mrutarp: It does not apply to eqlumn C. That is profit or loss from 


operations of the meat departments, including selling outlets. 

Mr. Lesace: That is the final result? | 

Mr. Miuzarv: That is the final result. 

Mr. Lesace: But what would it represent approximately, let us say, for 
February, 1948, both in the amount of pounds, total pounds, and the amount 
of sales? 

The Vicn-Cuarman: You mean what duplication is reflected there? 

Mr. Lusace: Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Mituarp: In column A? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

Mr. Minuarp: Oh, there may be 5 per cent, 5 or 10 per cent duplication. 
Mr. Lesace: Not more than that? : 

Mr. Minuarp: No. 

_ Mr. Lesacn: To what can we attribute the increase in the total pounds sold 
in February over January? 

Mr, Minuarp: February first of all is a five-week period compared with a 
four-week period in January. 
Mr. Lusace: It is a five-week period? 

Mr. Mruuarp: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Lesage: Could you enlarge on the explanation that you have given 


for the loss in February? The only answer you gave was, the beef department 


was poor during that month. 
Mr. Mizarp: Without having the actual figures before me I would say 
that loss is attributable to a great extent to our unprofitable beef operations. 
Mr. Lxsace: Do you have any more detailed figures on that with you here? 
Mr. Miuxarp: No, sir. 
Mr. Lesace: Could you not provide us with the amount of beef sold and 
the amount of pork sold? 
Mr. Mitzarp: We would have to go back and check the results. 
Mr. Lesace: You do not have it here? 
Mr. Miruarp: No, sir. 
Mr. Irvine: Generally speaking beef is a very unprofitable proposition, 
is it not? 
Mr. Miutarp: Over a period of years. ‘ 
Mr. Lesage: You understand that I do not blame you for not giving more 
figures, but on these figures it is difficult for us to form a sound opinion. 
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Mr. Mittarn: Yes, I realize that, but I did not anticipate you would want 
that broken up. 

Mr. Lesace: Because it may be profitable in the hog department and not 
profitable in the beef department. It may be your plants; it may be your 
selling outlets. We do not know. I should hke to know how it is that you 
made $132,000 profit in January selling 23,000 pounds of meat, and you made 
$192,000 loss in February selling 32,000 pounds of meat. I should like to have 


being a shrewd business man you would want to know what was wrong with it, 
looking ahead to March and April. You would say, “How is it we are making 
jJosses? On what department are we losing money?” I am sure you have put 
those questions to yourself. 
i Mr. Muuarv: As I say I have not the figures, but as I recall it is on our 
beef operations. 
Mr. Lesace: What have vou done about it? When vou noticed you were 
making losses what did you do in March? , 

Mr. Mitxarp: Well, the only thing we could do is try to get more money 
out of our products to eliminate the loss. 
4 Mr. Lesacr: What did you do, as a matter of fact? What steps did you 
take? 
Mr. Miuuarp: We tried to get our selling price up. 
Mr. Lesace: Did you get your selling price up in March? 
Mr. Mituiarp: Did we, Bob. 
Mr. Swan: During the latter part of March, we started to. “There was 
a glutted beef market from about the third week in January right through 
_ February and prices broke, roughly, a full cent to a cent and a half a pound. 
Mr. Lesace: Due to consumer resistance? 
Mr. Swan: There was too much beef around. You had to sell it and you 
sold it for what you could get. 
Mr. Lesacr: That explains your losses? 
Mr. Swan: For that time. 
Mr. Irvine: Why did you have to sell it? 
Mr. Swan: There was nothing else you could do with it but sell it a the 
best price you could obtain. . 
Mr. Irvine: Could you not hold it? 
Mr. Swan: We did not think we wanted to freeze beef at that price level. 
~The Vicr-CHairMAN: Too high priced to freeze it? 
Mr. Swan: In our opinion. 
Mr. Lesace: What about the hog department, do you believe you made 
a profit during February in that department? 
i Mr. Miuuarp: As I recall it, I think we did make a small profit in the 
hog operation. 
Mr. Lesace: You did make a profit on the hog operation? 
The Vice-CHarMaAn: The $192,000 loss is almost entirely on beef? 
Mr. Miuuarp: As I recall it. 
Mr. Lesace: There would be more than that, then, if you made a profit on 
nogs. There would be more than $192,000 on beef. It may be that the by- 
products’ credit for this five week period would be more than $192,000. 


__ Mr. Mrxarp: It will make some difference in the figure. How much it 
will reduce it, I do not know. ‘ 
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gures to explain that. What is the cause of it? I am sure, Mr. Millard, you - 
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Mr. Mayrusew: This schedule shows that in January and February, 1946, 
January and February of 1947, and last January and February, 1948, you had 
losses? ? ! 

Mr. Miuparp: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mayuew: It seems to be a habit. 

Mr. Mituarp: It is a bad habit. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: I was thinking, in regard to February, you would 
probably be saying, “Thank God, we are back to normal”, because there is 
a minus sign opposite most of these months for two years. That makes me 
wonder about the business. You are certainly not in business for your health. 
There is a profit on meat at some stage. Is it a fact that, if you went back 
over the other months of other years you would display as many minus signs 
as there are here, on a sheet, made up in the same way? | : 

Mr. Miuvarp: Quite likely. 

The Vicu-CHarrMaNn: Then, is it a fact that, in this business, you count 
on making money regularly in some other department than meat; that is the 
way this business goes? 

Mr. Minuarp: At times it turns out that way. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: These are book losses, then, is that what you are getting 
at, Mr. Maybank? 3 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: No, I am wondering if it is generally considered in 
the packing business that this department is not as much of a money maker 
as others, and you do figure on patching up— 

Mr. Miuuarp: The by-products would reduce these losses a bit. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You have made a profit in nearly every year. You 
have not had many years with serious losses, have you? 

Mr. Miuuarp: There are two years. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: You are looking at the meat department only, when 
you make that statement. Oh, no, I see you have a different schedule. } 

Mr. Dype: Schedule 3, the right hand column. 

. The Vick-CuatrMan: There are two years since 1936, one of them 
being 1938, at which times there were over-all losses. d 

Mr. Mrittarp: On Schedule 3, 1946 and 1947 showed a loss, and all the 
years prior to that right up until 1939, profits. | 

The Vice-Cuarrman: I see. So that these last two years, showing losses 
in the meat department, then, are exceptional. At first, I was wondering whether 
they were usual and that you counted on making your money somewhere else, 
on the swings instead of on the merry-go-round; however, that is not go. 

Mr. MayHew: Out of 26 months, the company made profits in 8 months. _ 

The Vice-CHairMAN: One-third of the time, yes. 

Mr. Lesage: I am looking at Exhibit 94. Would you give a copy of Exhibit 94 | 
to Mr. Millard, Mr. Dyde. ; 

Mr. Dypr: At which page are you looking? 

Mr, Lesacn: I am comparing page 1—the pages are not numbered, but 
1t is the monthly average price for good butcher steers at Toronto up to i 
1,050 pounds. I am comparing page 1 with page 4. On page 4, I see that the 
price of good butcher steers at Toronto was $15.21 for January and $15.25 
in February, which is a very slight difference, is it not? The price of steers 


was practically the same in February, 1948 as it was in January, 1948? £ 
Mr. Minuarp: That is right according to this statement. 
Mr. Lusacr: You accepted it, you said you accepted it. % 
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_ Mr. Mrizarp: I am not arguing the statement is wrong. 
Mr. Lesacr: I understood you accepted this as a basis for discussion? 
Mr. Miuiarp: We accepted those prices. 

. Mr. Lesace: If we come back to page 1 and compare the average prices 
_ on beef in January with those in February, we find they are about the same. 
Mr. Dypre: Under which head note are you looking? 
Mr. Lesage: I am looking at both Toronto and Winnipeg, looking at 
Borate to compare with page 4 and looking at Winnipeg to compare with the 
company’s figures. The average in both instances, for the month of February 
_ is about the same as the month of January, more so at Winnipeg than at Toronto. 


M Mr. Swan: Our figures do not show that. In Toronto, on red beef, for the 

week ending the 17th of January, we were selling red beef at $29, 48, and on the 

14th of February, we were selling it for $28.35, over a cent a pound reduction. 

_ At Montreal— 

4 Mr. Lesace: Just a moment, we will compare that with what we see here. 

At the end of January, the price of red brand in Toronto would have been 

- 27 cents a pound, and in February it would have been 28 cents. 

Mr. Swan: I do not know about those figures. 

Mr. Lesage: The embarrassing fact is, I understand you accepted those 

_ figures. 

Mr. Dypve: I should explain that when Mr. Millard said on schedule 6 he 

iv accepted the prices for steers as set out in the weekly livestock market review, 

he accepted the prices as set out specifically on Exhibit 96. 

Mr. Irvine: Does that differ, Mr. Dyde, from Exhibit 94 in this respect? 

Mr. Dype: It does not differ from Exhibit 94 as to the prices for steers, 

_ but it does not include the wholesale prices. 

Mr. Lesage: They are about the same, Mr. Dyde? 

Mr. Dypm: It is exactly the same, or within a cent of being the same. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, it is about the same. 

Mr. Dype: On January 10, according to Exhibit 96, the price was $15.11 

on January 17, $15.27, and so on. 

Mr. Lesage: The average for the two months is about the same. So, there 

pwas pr actically no increase in the cost of cattle to the company? 

i Mr. Dyve: You will notice, Mr. Lesage, that under Winnipeg, the price 

Starts on January 10 at $15.25 and drops. 

". Mr. Lesage: Yes, it drops. It is lower in February in Winnipeg than in 

January. 

. Mr. Miuuarp: Of course, that same government report from which those 
figures are taken contains a quotation for choice beef from which you very 

largely get your red brand beef. i 

Mr. Lesage: We are speaking of the 1,050 pound class. I understood from 

previous witness that from these good butcher steers you got three brands of 

ef; red brand, blue brand and commercial brand. 

Mr. Mriiarp: You get some red. brand. You get some blue and some 

commercial. 

Mr. Lesace: What proportion, could you tell me? Roughly, what would be 

phe proportions? 

Mr. Swan: That is a very difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Lesace: Could you give some idea to someone who has none? 

Mr. Swan: I would say 10 to 15 per cent red; it depends on the market. 

Mr. Lesace: I understand, it is difficult. 
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Mr. Swan: These red brand cattle which were in the good steers would b 
worth the same as choice steers on the same day. In other words, if you were 
buying these cattle alone, you would pay the price of choice steers. 

The Vick-CHarrMAN: There is a quotation for choice steers at. the same time 

Mr. Swan: Yes. 3 

Mr. Dypr: Would the quotations for choice steers not show exactly th 
same trend as these quotations on Exhibit 96? . — 

Mr. Swan: Roughly the same. 

Mr. Dype: So when good butcher steers, up to 1,050 pounds, go down ine 
price, so also do choice steers go down in price? 4 

Mr. Swan: Yes; that is not always the case. Cows, for example, if anything 
were just a shade stronger during February. 

Mr. Lesacu: It is up a shade. I see. Winnipeg, in January, 19-50. It is 
just a shade, only half a cent. : 

Mr. Dyoe: Is it not also true—what is the next grade down cea 
steers on the market? : 
Mr. Swan: Medium. j 
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Mr. Dype: Do you not get any red brand with medium? 
Mr. Swan: No. 

Mr. Dypr: Some? 

Mr. Swan: Generally speaking, no. 

Mr. Dypr: You get some blue brand? 

Mr. Swan: A few, occasionally. : 
Mr. Lusace: The figures I have here on the market price for beef January 


4 


and February, Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg—I just cannot see how you 
arrive at the conclusion that the losses you show are due to the fact that og 
had to pay more for beef and that you had to sell for less. 
“Mr. Mrurarp: Our figures, Mr. Lesage, show that we actually sold beef — 
at a loss, f 
Mr. Dype: Would you give us the price at which you actually sold beef at 
Winnipeg over the period? 
Mr. Swan: You are taking Winnipeg? ae 
Mr. Dypr: I am taking Winnipeg because you were asked to bring prices — 


with regard to Winnipeg. fe 
Mr. DypE: I would like to start the week following decontrol. : 

x 

4 


Mr. Dypr: How far back do you go? 

Mr. Swan: To the week ending the 3rd of January. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: These figures are not complete. How can we have an 
investigation, we haven’t even got last year’s balance sheet. We haven’t got 
the prices. It may be that these gentlemen were not asked to bring them, it 
may not be their fault; but I ask you, how can we arrive at a decision out 
of this? 5 

Mr. Lesace: I think we should have the figures for January and Februsta 
T am not questioning the statements that have been made before us. I would not — 
mind Mr. Thatcher getting the additional information. I will- second. his 
motion if he so moves. : 

The Vick-CHarrMAN: Have you the figures for Mr. Lesage? 


Mr. Lesace: No, Mr. Dyde asked the question. He asked how far back 
he could go, and I think I heard January 3? 


> 


Mr. Lesace: That is why Mr. Dyde asked you to send Winnipeg. ; 
Mr. Swan: I hav¥en’t got them. : 
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arin’ Could you start them with J anuary 3, and give us your figures 
om mi then on for 1948? What prices can you give me? 


Mr. Swan: On red brand beef. 

Mr. Dype: That is the wholesale price for red brand beef? 

Mr. Swan: At Winnipeg. 

Mr. Dype: And that is the price for what period? 

Mr. Swan: January 3. 

Mr. Dype: 1948? 

Mr. Swan: Yes. That is the week ending—$22.50. 

Mr. Lesacre: Would you speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Mruarp: He said, $22.50. 

Mr. Swan: On January 10, it was 25 cents; on January 17, it was 25 
; on January 24, it is blank; on January 30, it is 26-72. 

Mr. Lesace: Why is it blank for January 24? 

_ Mr. Swan: It is just blank. 

Mr. Irvine: What does blank mean? 

Mr. Swan: We haven’t got it. 

The Vice-CHAmrMAN: What about the next week, the 31st? 

_ Mr. Swan: $26.72. February 17, 26.21; February 14, 25.50—that is as 
far as we have. That is the week ending the 14th. You see in our period there 

e three more weeks in February after that. 

_ Mr. Lesacre: The trend of the market wasn’t down anyway. I see by 
ixhibit 94, that the trend of the market always has been down in February. 
The Vice-CHarrMan: All your questioning comes from the point that you 
o not see an explanation for the— 

Mr. Lesace: —loss in February. 

The Vice-CHarrMANn: Yes, the loss in February as against the three months 
ast preceding which have been at a profit; that you do not see that in the 
4 ures of purchases and sales and that is where your questions stem from? 

| Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

Mr. Mayuew: You take the average price in Toronto in January for a four- 
veek period and the average price in February, there is a difference of -84 cents 
ywer for February. 

Mr. Miiuarp: Let us take the Montreal market to where we ship a lot of 
eef from Winnipeg. ad 
_ Mr. Lesacre: Yes. The price was definitely higher at Montreal by 1 cent 
0 14 cents. 

Mr. Mayuew: But the Toronto price is an average of -84 of a cent. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Yes, you are right there. 

_ Mr. Mayuew: Of course, we do not know what the purchases were in 

Poronto. 

_ Mr. Lesage: How many pounds of beef have you sold respectively in 
anuary and February? 

Mr. Mitxarp: How many pounds? 

_ Mr. Lesage: Yes, of beef; the four weeks for January and the five weeks 

or February? 

Mr. Mitiarp: We haven’t got the exact amount. It is related to our kill. 

Mr. Dyove: Is that on Schedule 2? 


Mr. Mintaro: January and February—well, here it is; January, beef, 
,08 0,000—that is a four-week period—February, 30,638,000, for five weeks. 
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Mr. Lesace: That would be a difference of 65,000. 


Mr. Mayruew: They sold lots of beef then. If the beef they bought in 
_ January was sold in February they would take a loss on it. : 


Mr. Minuarp: There was quite a loss on the Montreal beef market. 


Mr. Lusace: Yes, but even if we take the difference of one cent we will 
arrive at $130,000, less profit, in February— 


The Vice-CHairman: When you buy beef in the shape of live beef hoa 
long do you have it, what is the usual period between the purchase of the live 
animal and the final sale, not taking into account any by-products at all, just 
the meat? 

Mr. Mitiarp: I would say we turned our beef over twice a week. 

Mr. Swan: Of course, it depends on where we ship it from. 

Mr. Miruarp: Yes, if we ship it from Edmonton it takes seven days. 

Mr. Irvine: In this case you were not holding it so you could not possibly 
have sold it in February had you bought it in January. 


The Vicr-CuarrMan: I was just wondering if there was a purchase in 
January which resulted in the sale in February. If that were so it would 
only be the very tail end of January and you would be getting rid of it carla 
in. February. 

Mr. Miruarp: The Edmonton plant is a long haul. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes, and if you sold it in the Montreal market you 
might have had it in your possession ten days. 

Mr. Swan: Probably two weeks at the best, most of it. 

The Vice-CuairMAN: Yes. You could, of course, do quite a bit of buy 
just at the close of January at a relatively high price ‘and not have sold it until | 
you were approaching the middle of February. 

Mr. Mayuew: In that case you would have a loss on both purchases and 
sales. You would be buying at a high price and selling at a loss. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what I was trying to get at, to see if- 
that would account for it. 


Mr. Lesace: I do not think we could get anything which. would be satis- 
factory to the committee unless we have more definite figures with respect to 
the prices at which your company bought live cattle in January, and then 
the prices at which they were sold later on. You show a profit for the January 
period of $139,000, and then you come along to February where you show a 
substantial loss. 


The Vice-CHatRMAN: In what way do you tie that up to the reference, 
endeavouring to discover the cost of the recent price rises? 


Mr. Lesage: That is the very point there. 
The Vicbk-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lesage: That is the very point of it, to see why the prices increased. 
We want to find out what the price structure is. The first thing we have to 
know is that if someone makes a profit is it a legitimate profit, and then when 
he comes along and shows a loss of $122,000 on the difference between the cattle 
price and the wholesale price—I just wondered how it could be arrived. at. | 

Mr. Dypr: I had proposed, Mr. Chairman, to ask the witness another 
series of questions which I think would have brought to exactly the same points 
In other words— 

Mr. Lesace: I am sorry, I did not intend to anticipate what you were 
going to discuss. 

Mr. Dypre: We have now reached that point. In other words, I was going 
to ask the witness why he had increased his wholesale price at the various stages. 
So I think it is quite relevant to this inquiry that we are now into. rs 
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The ‘Vicw-Cxtamnan: I was not suggesting it was not. I just wanted to 
Mr ariaitreiss Mr. iiadieked: does it not boil down to this, that we 
vd got the figures before us that we need? I do not know how we can get 
les the information we have. 

: Dyve: It is not altogether Mr. Millard’s fault. It is by no means 
fr “Millan's fault. 

Ar, THATCHER: I am not suggesting it is his fault or anyone’s fault. 


P xtr Dype: When I sent out the letters I asked Mr. Millard to give us 
ormation for Winnipeg. I thought we should be able to compare Winnipeg 
ith Toronto, to tie it in with the information we got from Canada Packers 
nd with similar information which we would obtain from other people. It is 
op arent to me now from what Mr. Millard said a minute ago that we cannot 
yen relate the prices Swift’s charge at wholesale with Winnipeg prices particu- 
rly but as I understand it he is now taking us to other markets as well, and 
we are to get a complete picture it would appear that we would have to ask 
. Millard for the prices charged by Swift’s for all brands; because, you see, 
eferred to the different brands, and we would have to get them at all centres. 
Mr. Lesace: A complete picture of all purchases of cattle of all brands 
id the sales of beef of all kinds. 
_ Mr. Dype: No, but I had hoped to avoid this situation by way of exhibit 
4 | which the witness is not inclined to accept. Those are prices which were 
Ib tained, I understand, from the packing companies. My understanding is that 
e prices on Exhibit No. 94 are obtained by someone who gets prices from the 
farious packers. 
_ The Vicr-Cuamman: Those are Wartime Prices and Trade Board prices. 
q vr Dyope: Yes. 


q | Mr. TuatcHer: I do not see how we can get anywhere without even the 

nce sheet of a company like Swifts. I think we are wasting our time and 

ep ie ebedings to me just do not seem sensible. 

oe Dypvr: The balance sheet has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I think the balance sheet has something to do with it and 

_ least it should be tabled. Probably Mr. Millard was not asked for it. 

Mr. Dyve: Yes, Mr. Millard was asked for the balance sheet and I believe 

‘that Mr. Monet received it. I will have to try and find it, but I will say that Mr. 
fill ard supplied what he was asked to supply. 

_ Mr. Lesace: I am not so much interested in the balance sheet but I am 

, terested in the prices because we are investigating prices. 

ee, Harkness: The witness has submitted this figure of $192,602 loss for 

six months, and if the members are not prepared to accept the figures we 

uld send our accountant in to verify them instead of spending a lot of time 
x here. As far as I am concerned I am quite prepared to accept the figure 

a nih we see much sense in trying to get a lot of other figures to verify that 


Mr. “anya I thank Mr. Harkness for the statement that there is no sense 
e: my questioning and that of Mr. Dyde. I am not saying this figure of 
92 is not correct. I do not say that I would not accept it but I wanted 
e explanation of it; I want to know something of the structure of the prices. 
“The VicrE- Craraacaiy: I do not think any person said that they had the 
z the figure was not correct. 

Bur. Lesace: No, I never said that. 

3 Mr. Harkness: My point is that it seems to me we are wasting a lot of time 
Ing to get at the details of this figure and the witnesses have not got the 
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material. I made the suggestion that if we want to get further figures to verify 
these statements then let us send our accountants in to the company. 

Mr. Lesage: That is what I have been asking for about five minutes. I 
have been saying that we should have the figures but first I wanted to ascertain 
whether we could get them this afternoon. 

The Vice-CHatrman: Mr. Lesage would like to get certain figures. 

Mr. Lesacr: I am not the only one who would like other figures, and I will 
point that out. 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: I know, but I am addressing you because you have 
been doing the questioning. There are certain figures which you would lke but 
would you let those rest and go on with some other department of the brief? 

Mr. Lesacr: I think Mr. Millard has offered to send Mr. Dyde the additional 
information that we need. Mr. Millard said that he would gladly furnish those — 
figures. 

Mr. Mituarp: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: I think Mr. Dyde knows exactly what I want and he can 
state, in a memorandum to Mr. Millard, what is needed to answer my question. 

Mr. Dypr: That can well be done. I will perhaps run into exactly the — 
same difficulty in my future questions but let us go on with further questions. — 
I would then move to Schedule 5, Mr. Millard and in general would you agree - 
with the statement I am about to make? These figures seem to me to be interest- — 
ing because it would appear that in the 1947-48 periods you were 7 
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your inventories both in beef and in pork—generally speaking you were increas- 
ing your inventories compared to the same period in the previous year? 

Mr. Miunarp: Right. . 

Mr. Dyvr: Now is it fair to say that those figures indicate that purchases — 
from producers are in excess of sales? Is that a fair deduction to make? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: Do you think, or is it your view, that reduction in sales is due — 
to consumer resistance? 

Mr. Miuuarp: It was in January. 

Mr. Dype: But not in February? 

Mr. Mitiarp: To some extent, in February. 

Mr. Dype: And yet your February sales in effect are pretty close to the 
January sales as far as poundage is concerned? During the month of February : 
when you ran into the so-called consumer resistance you have poundage sales- 
fairly comparable to the January sales? The sales are higher but it is for a five 
week period. Have you an explanation of that question? | 

Mr. Miuiarv: As Mr. Swan says, there may be consumer resistance but with 
perishable products we have to sell. F 

Mr. Dyve: But at the same time you have built up inventories? 

Mr. Miuarp: Yes. | 

Mr. Dypr: And your inventory in part goes into frozen beef for export 
overseas, does it not? 

Mr. Miuuarp: That is correct, in some periods. 

Mr. Swan: Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Dypge: What I am really getting at is the fact that any surplus you — 
have is taken by the meat board is it not? 3 

Mr. Swan: Surplus of what? 

Mr. Dyve: Beef. y 

Mr. Swan: Yes, there is a market there if we want to ship. 
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Be; Mr. Dype: Yes, my understanding is, and I would ask you to correct me 
if I am wrong, that since last September the meat board has stood ready to 
take from you at a certain price any surplus which you have. 


Mr. Swan: Correct, with respect to beef. 
Mr. Dypr: With respect to beef, and there is a price for it is there not? 
Mr. Mittarp: That is right. 


Mr. Dype: Would you be storing and increasing your inventory because 
you feel the meat board price is not sufficient? 


{ Mr. Mitiarp: We might be hanging onto it instead of shipping because we 
7 
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might feel we would receive more out of it later. 


Mr. Irvine: I thought you just said you were not storing because it was too 


high a figure? 
A Mr. Minuarp: That was in the previous month. 
’ The Vicn-CHAiRMAN: Your question related to a particular time, Mr. Irvine, 
at the time it was asked. 
on Irvine: January and February. Which month are you dealing with 
now 

Mr. Dyve: I was dealing with January and February. | 

The Vice-CuHamrman: I thought Mr. Millard answered differently. 

Mr. Irvine: Yes, he did, and it was for the same date. 
‘ Mr. Swan: We were just storing the odd ear. We did not freeze much meat 
during that period. 

Mr. Dyve: Can you tell me what you did freeze for the meat board during 
January and February? 

Mr. Swan: No, I cannot tell you exactly. 

Mr. Dype: I will move on to Schedule 5 where we have the figures for 
frozen beef over and above other beef and total beef. I go to January 3, 1948, 
d I find you have then 4,915,000 pounds of frozen beef. I go to the next 
gure which is January 25, 1947 and the figure is 2,034,000. Do each of those 
gures represent the amount in the cooler at that time? 

Mr. Mitiarp: January 25 is the previous year. 

__ Mr. Dypp: I should have taken January 31, 1948. I wanted to call atten- 
tion to the figures 915,000 on January 3, 1948 and the figure 5,252,000 on 
January 31, 1948, and the figure in the last column on March 6, 1948. Do those 
gures represent the total amount you had in the cooler at that time? 
4 _ Mr. Swan: That is right. 
4 Mr. Mixarp: In our freezers. 

Mr. Dype: The other beef is in the cooler. 

The Vicr-CuairMAN: Those are the two highest inventories recorded at 

any time. 

Mr. Dyor: Yes they are the two highest I see with respect to beef and that 
is what prompted me to remark at an earlier stage that it seemed to me that 
2 ou were increasing your inventories from January 1 onward. 

___Mr. Swan: The increase is around 300,000 odd pounds. 

4 Mr. Dypr: What is that? 

__Mr. Swan: Between January 3 and January 31, 1948, the four weeks, I said 
e did freeze a little beef for the meat board but nothing compared to what we 
roze prior to the first of the year. Then I believe we have figures here which 
ow there was some beef put in towards the end of January for orders that 
ere shipped out during the February period. You will note the increase in beef 
as over 1,000,000 pounds from January 31 to March 6. 
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Mr. Dype: Yes, I noticed that. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes, Mr. Dyde, and are you obtaining an explanation for the 
difference between 1947 and 1948? 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Swan, or Mr. Millard, would you look at the 1947 figures 
under the same heading and at December 28, 1946—the nearest date I can see — 
to January 1? You have shown the frozen beef figure at 3,436,000. On — 
January 25, 1947 you have shown 2,034,000, and on March 1, 1947, 1,093 ,000. 

Is there any explanation for the difference between 1947 and 1948? 


Mr. Swan: Of course, I do not know exactly how much of the meat board 
meat was in our freezers at any one of those periods. The answer is that we 
stored more domestic meat during that period. 

Mr. Dyve: Frozen beef would include beef stored for the meat board and 
domestic consumption. 

Mr. Swan: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: What is the proportion? 

Mr. Swan: Of course the meat board beef is going in and out and I have 
not got the figures handy here. : 

Mr. Lesacu: I understand you can sell all your surplus to the meat board? 3 

Mr. Suaw: That is right. 


Mr. Dypve: Do you not show on Schedule pata schedule we have not 
yet come to—but do you not show the sales to the meat board for January 
and February 1948? Also, in November and December 1947 you show heavy — 
sales, and.in January while not so heavy the figure is 1,500,000, and in February 
nearly 2,000,000 pounds of beef. Am I correct? 


Mr. Miuuarp: That is correct. * 


Mr. Lesace: In January and February you sold the meat board about — 
4 of what you had sold in November and December? i, 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lesace: It looks to me that you kept a lot in stock.’ Is there any — 
particular reason for that? 


Mr. Miuarp: The only reason we would keep it was that we could not 
sell it. The price was not favourable, I suppose. 


Mr. Lesace: Is it your answer that the price you could receive from the — 
meat board was not sufficient in your opinion? is 


Mr. Swan: Yes. 
Mr. Lesage: That is the answer to it. 
Mr. Miuiarp: That is right. 


Mr. Lusace: You kept it in the hope the price would advance on the 

domestic market? 

Mr. Mixuarp: Or that we could use it some place else. . 

Mr. Lesace: Well, on the domestic market, that the price would advance ’ 

on the domestic market. Dh 
Mr. Swan: For a deficiency period we always operate that way, alwayei A 

did have storage stocks for a deficiency period. : 


Mr. TuatcHer: That was not what Mr. Millard said. 


Mr. Miuuarp: If we did not sell it to the meat board we would hold ita 
- We would be assuming we would have a market for it domestically later on. 
We took our chance on the domestic market later on, the price. "al 


Mr. Lesace: The price that the domestic market later on would return? — 
Mr. Miuuarp: We took a chance on what the domestic market would be. t 
Mr. Lesace: That is the answer. 
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_ Mr. Dype: I am turning now to Schedule 6. I call the attention of the 
nembers again to the fact that the price for hogs was at Winnipeg. That was 

my request to get the Winnipeg picture if we could. In sub-paragraph (a) 
have already stated the document to which the price of steers refers. For 
the moment, gentlemen, I have no questions on this page although I will be 
returning to it incidentally later on. If there is anyone who wishes to question 
i witnesses on any of it they may do so now. 

- The Vicr-CuHamrman: Are there any questions on that page? 

_ _Mr. Tuarcuer: Just one. What was the stock which your company had 
on hand of pork at January 3? That is when the British contract was signed. 

Mr. Dyoe: It is on schedule 5. 

The Vicp-CHatmrMan: At what date? 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That was on January 3. 

Mr. Dypr: January 3, 1948, it shows the amount of pork on hand. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Would it be fair to say when these prices went up as is 
shown here you had about $1,000,000 in the inventory appreciation on pork? 
Mr. Minzarp: A million dollar inventory appreciation? 

Mr. TuHarcuer: Yes. 

Mr. Miniarp: My answer to that is we do-not know what the appreciation 
is until we sell it. For instance, at that time we had a lot of sow product on 
hand, and I note right today we are taking less money for that sow product 
than the price on the inventory at that date. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: All right, I will pursue that later. 

Mr. Lesace: I have not looked at these pages in advance. I had no time. 
Can we find on the other pages the wholesale price of bacon and hams? 

Mr. Irvine: You are still on page 5? 

Mr. Lesace: No. Would it be in order to ask Mr. Millard at what time 
they increased their wholesale price of bacon, ham and other pork? 

Mr. Dyve: I think we certainly will be coming to that. 

_ Mr. Lusace: You will? 

Mr. Dypve: Yes. Schedule 7 is a short schedule showing total purchases 
dressed weight, with the three oughts omitted as in the other pages in some 
cases. I have no particular questions at all on that page at the moment. 

i Mr. Irvine: I wanted to ask one question before you leave page 5, but I 
missed it. May I go back to it? 

The Vick-CHamrMAN: Do that. 

__ Mr. Irvine: I understood Mr. Millard to say the reason why the inventories 
in beef were so high in January, was that the price was too low and they hoped 
it would go higher, and therefore they had sold it to the board. That is so, is it 
not, Mr. Millard? 

_ Mr. Mitrarp: All of that beef, of course, was not put into the board. It was 
put in for domestic use during the deficiency period. Any beef that was in there 
for the meat board we had a chance to sell it if we had wanted to. 

__ Mr. Irvine: But you would rather hold it in the hope of getting a little 
more for it. That is a reasonable thing. There is no reason why you should not 
do that. That is what you were doing? 

_ Mr. Mituarp: The cost of the beef was considerably higher than the price 
we could get export, and we held it and figured we might be able to sell it during 
the deficiency period on the domestic market. We would take our chance on the 
price. 

Mr. Irvine: I notice you began to unload it a little bit in March, 1948. 


uld I presume one of the reasons why you did that was because of this inquiry? 
— 11379—43 
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Mr. Miuarp: No, sir. 

Mr. Irvine: For fear the price would go lower instead of higher? 

Mr. Mituarp: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Irvine: You think it would not affect it at all. 

Mr. Lesage: Mr. Dyde, I forgot to ask the same question as far as pork 1s 
concerned that I asked for beef. Looking at Schedule 5, the pork figures, how 
much of the 23,000,000 pounds that you had on hand on March 6, 1948, could be 
exported? 

Mr. Mituarp: Do you know, Mr. Mulock? 

Mr. Mvutocx: No, I do not. We have not got that division here. 

Mr. Lesace: I understand a very large part of it would be ERROHET 

Mr. Mutocx: A very large part. 

Mr. Lesage: I am asking the same question. Why did you increase your 
inventories in pork when the meat board would take it? 

Mr. Mittarp: When we freeze for the meat board they do not want it frozen 
and taken out. They want it for the deficiency period. 

Mr. Lesace: I am not talking only about freezing. You have other pork. If 
that pork was good for export and you had a good market for it why did you 
increase your inventories instead of selling it? 

Mr. Mutock: On the instructions of the meat board to freeze certain quanti- 
ties for summer use during the period of light deliveries, for shipment to the 
United Kingdom. 

. Mr. Lesace: Did the meat board have all these figures when they gave these 
instructions? a 

Mr. Mutock: Yes, we report freezer holdings weekly to the board. | 

Mr. Lesaae: It is because they need them for shipment during the summer? 

Mr. Mutocxr: It is my understanding that under the contract they endeav our. 
to even these shipments out over a period of a few weeks which woulda be 
impossible without freezing. 

Mr. Lesace: Without keeping a part for the benefit of the board? 

Mr. Muuock: That is correct. | 
Mr. Lesacu: It is not the same explanation at all as in the case of beef? 
Mr. Mutocx: No, sir. 

Mr. Lesace: I thought it would not be because the export price of pork is 
higher than the domestic price. 

Mr. Mutock: At times. 

Mr. -Lesacr: While in beef the domestic price is higher onan. the export price. 
Mr. Swan: That is right. | 
Mr. Dypr: Now, gentlemen, I want to hurry on because I think that out of 
a series of questions whieh I now propose to ask you will find we may need some. 
more figures. I will start my questioning in this way, Mr. Millard. Perhaps, 
Mr. Chairman, my remarks are addressed to you as much as to Mr. Millard. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: I have not been sworn. #: 

Mr. Dype: No, but in this way; it is really a matter of explanation. When 
I obtained the fioures on Exhibit 94, I thought those figures were given to me 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board as being figures which had been received 
from the trade itself. That was my understanding and it still is. I found to 
my satisfaction that when Mr. McLean brought the Canada Packers’ figures in 
for Toronto that on December 31 the wholesale price at which he was selling 
beef was exact to a fraction of a cent with the figure which had been supplied) 
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wu 4 oronto. 
When I compared Mr. McLean’s figures for the period since decontrol I 
found his figures on the whole came very close to the figures that we received 
from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. There was some slight difference, 

owever, and it occurred to me to wonder whether I would be met by just what 
we have been met with, namely, that these figures are not exactly right. Since 
Mr. McLean was on the stand I endeavoured to see if I could get exact wholesale 
prices, both beef and pork. I did not give Mr. Millard much time because I 
spoke to him on the telephone on Saturday morning. I had hoped, however— 
and this must be a misunderstanding between Mr. Millard and me—that he 
would bring today figures at which red brand, commercial and cow were being 
sold at Winnipeg since decontrol. I think, Mr. Millard, you cannot produce 
those today? 
Mr. Mitxarp: You are referring to our conversation of Saturday morning? 


Mr. Dype: Yes. I do not say it is my fault or yours that there is some 
misunderstanding. I thought that was what I was asking you for. 


_ Mr. Mitrarp: As I understood it when I took those figures down you got to 
December 31 when the beef price at Winnipeg, according to Exhibit 94, went to 
$26 from a previous price of $24.50. 

Mr. Dype: That is right. 


_ Mr. Miuarp: You said, “I am going to ask you why the jump from $24.50 
4 ” 
_ Mr. Dyop: Yes. 
Mr. Muuarp: All right. With your permission I am going to hand this 
over to Mr. Swan. He worked on these figures and will explain why the price 
of red beef jumped from $24.50 to $26. 
Mr. Dype: Yes. Before Mr. Swan does that, looking at Exhibit 94 under 
the heading Winnipeg, I see that the red brand beef ceiling was $23.75. Can 

ou now give me the series of prices for red brand, commercial and cow at which 

wift and Company actually sold beef on the Winnipeg market from that time 
until the Ist of January? 

_ Mr. Swan: No, we have not got them. It means going through all our 
invoices for that period. 

_ Mr. Dypve: That was why I was hoping you could accept these figures 
cause I thought that would assist you if I showed you these figures. It would 
sist you in deciding whether or not you could accept them. Certainly according 
the figures which are before the committee now the ceiling price for red brand 
at Winnipeg was $23.75. Perhaps you can confirm that for me, can you? 
| Mr. Swan: Yes. 


_ Mr. Dype: I have also supplied you with a copy of Exhibit 94. The trend 

of prices I see there, running my eye down that column, is from $23.75. At 

Vetober 27 it became $24.50; October 30, $25; then a drop to $23.75 on November 

b then $24.50 on November 13; $24.50 on November 20; $23,75 on November 

27; $24.50 on December 11; $24.50 on December 23; $26 on December 31. If 
look at the first column you will find there is a comparative advance in 

Minercial and cow. Can you accept those figures as being the wholesale 

) for beef in Winnipeg? 

Mr, Mitiarp: We have not got the actual Winnipeg prices. 

Mr. Dype: Did you find, in your inquiry on Saturday morning, that your 

was $24.50 at December 23? 

Mr. Minuarp: We took the prices you gave us—we did not have a chance 

uire since the Winnipeg office was closed. 


Pras! namely, 28 cents, which appears beside December 31 for red brand 
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. Mr. Dyps: Did you get the prices from Winnipeg for the period since 
December 1? a 

Mr. Swan: They started the week ending the third. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I find I am in this difficulty. I wanted to ask 
Mr. Millard this question, as to why the wholesale prices on beef and also the 
wholesale prices on pork, if it applies, but certainly the wholesale prices on beef, Fe 
why they advanced during that period. I find it very difficult to ask him that 
question fairly until he knows what prices he actually charged at Winnipeg 
or until he can accept these prices on Exhibit 94. You see my problem, and we 
are directly there on the price matter— x 

’ Mr. Mituarp: Let us accept them as being correct. 

Mr. Dyps: I do not want to take advantage of the fact you have had a 
short time, Mr. Millard. 

Mr. Muarp: The reason I say that is, after our telephone eowversaqiaa 
Saturday, we took these ceiling prices you gave me over the telephone and 
got out our account, our average cost for the week ending December 11, December 
18, December 25 or the week ending January 1. We did that to answer your 
question Mr. Dyde as to why, on December 31, the price of red brand beet ) 

advanced from $24.50 to $26. 2 

Mr. Dype: Yes, I see. I wanted to ask you also a specific question suclll ui 
as this; for instance, you were selling red brand beef at Winnipeg, according — 
to exhibit 94, at 232 ‘cents, under the ceiling. On October 27 that had advanced — 
. to 244 and by October 30 to 25 cents. I wanted to ask you a specific question | 
as to why that advance in your prices took place, as well as the latter one. 
Mr. Mituarp: Could you answer that? 

Mr. Swan: Not unless I studied the figures. : 
Mr. Mituarp: We have not the same study as we made on the other” 
document with regard to cost. 
Mr..Swan: That could be easily done. 

Mr. Dyper: It could easily be done? 

Mr. Swan: I think so. We could get the live prices. f 
Mr. Dypr: Perhaps I could carry this a little further before we decide | 
we have to leave it. In order to have you give the committee an explanation © 
for the increase in your wholesale prices to 244 and again to 25 cents, what | 
factor will you study? = 

Mr. Swan: We will study the cost and supply situation. 

Mr. Dype: Any other factor? | 

Mr. Swan: No, that is the only factor. First, you buy live cattle and | 
you know what they cost. - 

Mr. Dype: All right, let us see if we can help you. We have some figures | 
which, perhaps, you could accept. We have figures on Exhibit 96 for the cost 
to you of good butcher steers at Winnipeg, on October 18, which is the last 
date we have here before decontrol, steers were costing you $12.75. Do you 
find that figure? 
Mr. Swan: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: On October 25, they were costing you $12.75? - 

Mr. Swan: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: And then on November 1, they were costing you $12.92. 
Mr. Swan: Yes. 


Mr. Dype: That will be one factor, will it, which will enter into your 
answer to my question because I am going to point out, later on, Mr. Millard 
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before you answer my question that, as you run down that line, while the price 
goes to $12.92, $13.50, it then goes to $12.82. 
Mr. Muzarp: Are you relating those figures to red brand beef? 
Mr. Dynes: I am relating them simply to good butcher steers. 
Mr. Swan: You have to relate the prices to some one grade of beef. 
Mr. Lesace: No, the three grades. 
Mr. Swan: You cannot relate them. 
Mr. Dype: I was asking you a minute ago, and I want to be sure, how this 
study takes place. If I am driven to more statistics than we have got in front 

_ of us now, I am going to find it very difficult. What did your costing department 
do on October 27 when it decided Swift and Company should increase the price 
which they were charging for their meat? Now, you said a minute ago it was 
cost and supply. I said I should like to help you by showing you what we 
have got on cost and you told me that is not enough. What else do we have 
to have? 
"4 Mr. Swan: Well, I cannot reconcile the price of good steers on the Win- 
-nipeg market on October 18—I do not know what was in those steers. I do 
not know what the grades were. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: There could have been some red and some blue? 

_* Mr. Swan: We will go out and buy a load of good steers for $12.75 and 
not get any red brand quality beef in that particular load of steers. The next 
week, we might go out and pay $12.75 for a load of good steers which are 
y i as good steers by the government, and we might get some red brand 
beef. 

Mr. Dype: You have very experienced buyers. They know what they are 
buying. 

Mr. Swan: That is right. 

Mr. Dype: If you tell me there is an error in the buying, then am I not 
right in replying to you there would also be an error in buying the next grade 
down, and you would get some red beef out of it, even though you bought it as 
commercial? 

Mr. Swan: When a buyer goes out, he buys values, naturally. When he 
pays for that particular load of steers, he pays on the quality of those steers 
after they are dressed; that is the paying price. 

Mr. Dypr: What other prices can we look at anyway? 

Mr. Swan: We cannot look at any other prices. 

Mr. Lesage: What decides you, then, to increase your prices? What are 
the factors you study when you increase your wholesale price in red, commercial 
_ and cow brands? What are the factors, if it is not the price of the cattle to you? 
Mr. Swan: The law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Lxsace: I understand. On the market, you are taking as much for 
+ your beef as you can get; that is what governs your prices? 

. Mr. Swan: That is right, what our competitors allow us to take. 

h Mr. LesaGe: So, the cost to you is not a factor in setting your wholesale 
* prices? 

| Mr. Swan: It is one of the factors, the main factor. One of the main 
factors is your cost. 

Mr. Lesage: Did you not tell me you were trying to get as much as the 
market would bear? 

Mr. Swan: Whatever the market is. 

Mr. Lesage: You sell at market prices? 

Mr. Swan: We must. 


+ 
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Mr. Lesace: Even with a profit in one month, such as November, 1947, 
of $900,000, you would not try to give the consumer the benefit of a cent or 
two a pound decrease in the price. . 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, I think we would because competition would not allow 
us to make an exorbitant profit. 

Mr. Lesace: You increased your price after the November profit. 

Mr. Dypn: You see our difficulty, Mr. Millard. : 

Mr. Harkness: On that point, Mr. Millard, is not the cost factor to which — 
you have to relate the price of red brand beef chiefly the cost of choice steers — 
and not good steers because it is from the choice steers you get most of your ( 
red brand beef? 

Mr. Mixuarp: That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: So, if we are talking about red brand beef, we should be 
talking about the quotation for choice steers on the Winnipeg market at that 
time, is that not the case? 

Mr. Miuuarp: That is the case. 


| 
The Vice-CHairMaNn: Just one moment; I do wish to point out to you that E 
you broke in while Mr. Lesage was waiting for an answer. I think if you have : 
only one answer to obtain, Mr. Lesage will not object. 


Mr. Harkness: I am trying to clear up this point. I think we cannot — 
properly relate the price of 1,050 pound steers on any market to the price of red 
brand beef. It is not a very close relationship because most of this red brand — 
beef comes from another source. Now, in Calgary where the price of good — 
steers is probably around $14, the price of choice steers, of extra good quality, — 
now and then will get up to $16 or $16.25. : 

The Vice-CHarrman: Now, Mr. Lesage, you wanted an answer to your 
question? . _ 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. I was asking Mr. Millard if he thought of letting the — 
consumer benefit by decreasing his prices at the beginning of December when — 
he looked at the November profit on meat operations of $900,000, without — 
counting the credit which would come from by-products? te 

Mr. Miuuarp: We sell our beef at the market and we do not get any more ~ 
for it than competition allows us. & 

Mr. Lesace: I understand, then, it is not much use going all over these © 
figures to ascertain how the price is set because it appears to me as if the Swift 
Canadian Company would take as much as the market would bear, whatever ~ 
price the consumer has to pay. ; 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You never reduce prices until you have to, do you? — 
I do not mean to be unfair, but is it not a fact that, in merchandising, you do © 
not reduce prices, say through altruism or. because you have made a great — 
deal of money and you would not know what to do if you made more? ti 

Mr. Mitiarp: If you can sense the market is going down, yes, you would 


reduce prices because, certainly, you know it is going down. 

The Vicr-CuHarrMan: That is, you might reduce it just before competition 
forces you to do so, is that not right? 

Mr. Mituarp: We might lead it down as well as lead it up. 
_ _Mr. Lesace: Did you think of leading it down after making this profit — 
in November instead of, perhaps, leading it up or following the others up? 

Mr. Miuiarp: What about that, Bob? I do not know whether we lead, — 
but December was considerably less. y 


Mr. Lesace: The price in December for the three brands which I have 
here, red, commercial and cow, was higher than it was in November. Looking 


—. o 


r ; this Exhibit 94, that is true of Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Moncton and 


___ Mr. Lesace: The market has a good deal to do with the setting of your 
ini ° ice then? 
Mr. Muttaro: In the setting of our selling price? 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
Mr. Mitxarp: Oh, yes. We have to sell at the market regardless of our 
8. 
Mr. Dypve: I would like a little elaboration on that, Mr. Millard, because 
would like to understand it; and I refer again to the price of 24-5 cents on 
tober 27. Now, that is not the market, that price; that is a price at which 
, group of packing houses—the average price at which a group of packing 
ouses sold at Winnipeg on that date? 
Mr. Miuuarp: What date is that? 
_- Mr. Dype: October 27, 1947. 
Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 
% Mr. Dypr: Somebody in your company sat down and said, we will sell today 
at 244 cents. I think that is so, is it not? 

Mr. Mutuarp: Yes. 


think the answer we have got to find is why you sat down that day and said, 
we will sell at 244 cents; and that gets us back to the earlier question as to 
what factors these gentlemen take into account when they say, today we are 
going to sell at 244 cents. And throughout that autumn, from decontrol to 
December 1; I would really like you to tell me what factors you took into 
consideration to bring about the increase in price which did certainly take place 
over that period. Now, if you need more time to answer that I am sure the 


committee will give you that time, but that certainly is the central part of our 
inquiry, to find out why these prices had to go up? 


Mr. Mixuarp: Well, of course, our costs did have a bearing on it. 

_ Mr. Dype: Yes, but how can we find out the costs of the beef, either from 
im our peculiar way looking at exhibit 96; what else can we look at to find out 
about costs? 

iz Mr. Mrizarp: Exhibit 96, I am not familiar with that. These are live 
_ prices; and the live prices on good steers, also choice steers. 

; Mr. Dypr: Well, if we look at the price of choice steers would we find 
something different? If I got a list on choice steers from the Livestock Market 
_ Review would I find a different trend; because I would go through the Livestock 
_ Market Review, if necessary. 

Mr. Swan: You might find somethmg there. 

| Mr. Miniarp: You would be relating the live cattle that make red beef 
_ rather than the good steers which only make ordinary. 

| Mr. DyprE: Supposing by tomorrow morning I agreed to get you the Live- 
stock Market Review giving the prices on choice steers; would that help you? 

g Mr. Miarp: Oh yes, it certainly would. 

___ Mr. Dype: To be perfectly fair to you I think you will find if I get it that 
ane exactly the same trend, exactly the same trend. I would like to be fair 
you. 


Mr. Mitiarp: Well, for instance, here. Let’s sit down here. 
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Mr. Dypg: You see, Mr. Millard, you have got to help us out. We are 
looking for recent prices. . ; 
Mr. Miuiarp: I am trying to help you out. I am not-trying to hold any- 
thing back. I am trying to give you the facts. ; 

Mr. Dype: I know you are. . 

Mr. Mituarp: But on these reports, we haven’t had much time on this 
particular part of it. . 

Mr. Dype: That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuarp: After our telephone conversation on Saturday Mr. Swan sat 
down and figured out the prices and I would like to have them now to see if that 
would throw any light on it. | 

Mr. Dype: What you are giving us now relates to the price increases which 
took place at the end of December? 

Mr. Miiarp: Where the market went up to 24 or 26 cents, whatever it was. _ 

Mr. Dypr: I would be very glad to have it by weeks. ; 

Mr. Swan: We took the average market price on choice quality steers, heifers — 
and fed: calfs for the week ending December 20, and I matched those prices with 
the week of December 29, 30 and 31. 

Mr. Dyps: Yes. 

Mr. Swan: We found a difference of 53 cents, $1.07 per hundred weight of an — 
advance during that period or between the two periods in live costs, which would 
pretty well make up that difference of 14 cents a pound. 

The Vicz-CHairMAN: What is that last sentence again, please? q 

Mr. Swan: Which would pretty well make up that difference of 14 cents — 
a pound. 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Swan: Plus the fact that the previous week of the 13th, prior to the 
week before, the live market went up on choice steers 18 cents I think it was. . 
That is from the 13th to the 20th. On heavy steers over the same distance it 
went up 46 cents a hundred weight. On heifers 18 cents a hundred weight. — 
Now, what happens during the week of December 20, which is prior to Christmas — 
week; there always is a very, very slow, dull meat market for the simple reason — 
that merchants are thinking about seasonal poultry and they are not buying — 
beef ahead. Naturally there was a very small market, and more or less trying _ 
to force sales and so a dull market. What I am trying to say, we did not take — 
up that advance in live cattle December 20th that week but with a decrease in ~ 
kill in the province of Manitoba of 6,000 cattle between the week of Decem- — 
ber 27, and the week ending December 27 and the following week we were — 
able to get an advance of two weeks on the live market and one week on a dull 
market. In other words, the demand for beef actually after Christmas was — 
sufficient with a clear beef market to take up that slack. 

Mr. Dyps: I have listened as carefully as I can and the things I have heard 
you refer to are the prices on choice steers plus the kill; and if I get the price on 
choice steers over the period, plus the Winnipeg kill, will that explain to me the _ 
trend of your prices? 

Mr. Swan: For the period of November? 

Mr. Dyve: For the period since decontrol. 

Mr. Swan: I can’t say that. It might and it might not. = 

Mr. Dype: Yes, my understanding is that these prices are fixed by a gentle- y 
man in your office who says the price is going to be so and so, we are going to — 
sell it at that price. You don’t wait until April when you come before the — 
committee to decide your price. You decide it on the 31st of December. And I ~ 


n trying to find out exactly what factors your officers take into account when 
they put that price at 26, do you see? 

Mr. Mrarp: Well, we will give you this. 

4 Mr. Dype: What I heard was, the kill plus the price of choice steers. 


Mr. Irvine: I would like to ask a question in connection with fed calves if 
you do not mind, Mr. Dyde. What is the difference between the price per pound 
of fed calves and the price per pound of choice steers? 


Mr. Swan: You mean alive? 
Mr. Irvine: Any way. 


» 
) i; Mr. Lesace: Alive? 
i 


- 


Mr. Swan: At this particular time in one week they were 25 cents a hundred- 
weight lower. 


Mr. Irvine: Which was? 


Mr. Swan: Fed calves were lower. Another week steers advanced but fed 
calves did not and the spread was widened. The following week there were no 
fed calves on the market. In other words, it depends on the demand for that 
type of beef. 

Mr. Irvine: Is that what you would call baby beef? 

. Mr.-Swan: Yes. 

_ Mr. Irvine: I thought baby beef was one of the most expensive types of 
beef there was? 

Mr. Swan: Generally speaking, it is. It is particularly true on the Toronto 
~ market. 
ie Mr. Irvine: Could you not buy at Winnipeg and supply baby beef to the 
Toronto market? 

Mr. Swan: There is not a sufficient number quoted on that market. I 
include the figures on that week to complete the picture and there were 7, 11, 2 
and 11 choice fed calves. ; 

Mr. Irvinn: They would not affect the price. 

Mr. Swan: No, but I added them to complete the picture. 

__ Mr. Dype: Before we go on with this further study, Mr. Millard, I want to 
tell you what I have done. I put down in one column the average price you 
were paying farmers over a considerable period; then I put down the kill in 
another period; then I put down the prices you were charging at wholesale. 
Up to this minute I cannot find any relation between the three columns as I go 
over a period. One goes down and the other goes up at a time when you would 
expect the reverse. I would be glad to supply you, between now and tomorrow 
morning with what you wish with respect to the prices of good choice steers. 
Is there any other factor upon which I must give you further information in order 
to allow you to tell the committee why the price increased between the date 
of decontrol and December 31. 

Mr. Mrxarp: I do not think you need supply any more information. 

Mr. Dypr: Can you obtain, for tomorrow, the prices at Winnipeg? Could 
you get them over the telephone? , 

- Mr. Mitzarp: They would have to take the invoices and analyze them. 

Mr. Dyve: Was price a factor which your officers considered on December 31 
when they increased the price? The price you were paying was not a factor 
because they did not have all the invoices, did they? 

Mr. Mitiarp: I do not understand that question. 

Mr. Dypve: You are telling me now that in order to give a reason for an 
increase in price between the date of decontrol and December 31 you would 
have to go through a lot of invoices, and I am asking whether anybody went 
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through a lot of invoices when the price was increased from $24.50 to $26 on 
December 31? 

Mr. Miuuarp: I do not suppose they did. 

Mr. Dypr: Well then was price a factor? 

Mr. Minuarp: When we increased the price from $24.50 to $26? 


Mr. Dypr: What are the factors which those gentlemen looked at that day 
and which resulted in them saying to their drivers or salesmen that they should 
’ go out and charge 26 cents a pound? 


Mr. Miuuarp: For the week ending December 25 red brand beef cost us 
$25.17, and in the next week it jumped to $27.61. 


Mr. Dypr: Yes, but now where is the nearest relative figure which I could 
get from the Livestock Market Review? 


Mr. Mruzarp: On cost? 

Mr. Dype: Yes. 

Mr. Mixuarp: I do not think they are quoted. 
Mr, Swan: They are not quoted on dressed costs. 


Mr. Dypre: Not on dressed costs, but dressed costs have no relation to 
undressed costs? 


Mr. Swan: Yes, your live cost has a definite relation to dressed cost. 
Mr. Dyve: If I obtain the live cost would not that be a guide for us? 
Mr. Swan: Not. necessarily. 

Mr. Dypr: Where are you driving me now? What do I have to get? 


Mr. Swan: Mr. Dyde, there are not two animals grown that have the same 
yield. They may be different types, one heavy and one a light steer— 


Mr. Dype: I quite understand all that but did these gentlemen who sat 
down in your office on December 31 have all that information before them 
when they decided the cost should be 26 cents? 

~ Mr. Minuarp: They had their costs before them. 
Mr. Dypr: Did they. 
Mr. Miuzarp: Yes. 


Mr. Dypre: Then you can give the costs of beef at the various points where 
there is an increase? 

Mr. Swan: No, sir. 

Mr. Dypr: How are we going to get it? 

Mr. Lesace: How are the increases decided? 

Mr. Dypr: Yes, how are the increases decided, and how are we going to 


get the material which those gentlemen had when they decided to make the 


increase? 
Mr. Minyuarp: We will have to get the kill. 


Mr. Lusace: Did they take costs into consideration when they decided to 
increase, or did they just follow the market?. 


Mr. Miutarp: They would take costs into consideration. 


The Vick-CuairMaNn: That is what we want to get. We want to get the 
information which you had when you made a certain decision. If you had 
information upon which you made a decision we want that information. If 
the decision was based upon information that you had about what could be 
obtained on the market, all right—and that is the information we want. We 
want to know the factors which caused you or decided you upon a certain price 
fixation. What was the situation in front of the people who named the price? 


Mr. Irvine: I would like to observe, Mr. Chairman, that as I understand 
the witness’ evidence they have given two contradictory reasons. In one 
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as the increased cost was the chief factor given and in the second instance 
the factors were the market price and competition. Both of those factors 
- eannot be taken together because if you are viene at the market price what is 
yg “the use of monkeying with costs? 

_ -Mr. Mitiarp: As our costs go up we naturally try to sell the beef for more 
money. If somebody is smarter than we are and goes out to buy beef, kill it 
and dress it cheaper than we do, we have got to meet that price because the 
. retailer will not pay more than that price. 

Mr. Irvine: In that case you are going by the market and not by cost? 
Mr, Mitiarp: By both. 

Mr. Irvine: You cannot go by both. 

yo Mr. Merrirr: Surely the price asked is based on cost and is also based on 
_ the market? 

Mr. MayHew: Why would the selling price of common beef increase more 
than the price on red brand beef? I see the price of red brand beef increased, 
from the time the ceiling prices were removed to the present time, by $3 a 
hundred; on common beef the price rose $4.50—that is at Toronto. In other 
words both common and cow beef rose $4.50 whereas the other beef only rose $3. 
On the Montreal market there is a fluctuation and the increase on red brand 
beef was $3.75; the increase on common was $3—there it did not go up as 
much—and the ‘increase on cow beef was $4. In Winnipeg there is a difference 
_ again, red ‘brand beef rose $3.50, common beef $4 and cow beef $4.25. It is 
_ pretty hard to understand the great variation. 

Mr. Swan: Of course there were ceiling prices then. 

Mr. Mayuew: I am talking about the period between removal of the 
ceiling price and March. The price has been steadily increasing? 

Mr. Miuiarp: Cows advanced $4. 

Mr. MayHew: Cows in Toronto advanced $4.50 

Mr. Miuuarp: $1.50. 

Mr. Mayuew: $4.50, and red brand only advanced $3. 

Mr. Mriutarp: $3.75. 

Mr. MayuHew: From the ceiling price it advanced from $25 to $28.50. 
That is $3.50. 

Mr. Miuarp: I was taking Montreal. 

Mr. Mayuew: Montreal only advanced $3. There is a difference in the 
advances of all three grades in the four different places, and the cow brand 
and commercial beef advanced more than the others. 

The Vicr-CHamrMAN: Gentlemen, I was speaking to counsel, and I think 
the witness and he can work out something that will be acceptable to the 
i committee tomorrow morning. Mr. Dyde has some information for the com- 

mittee for confidential distribution. Aside from that there is nothing to 
remain for. 
i= Mr. Tuatcuer: For tomorrow morning I would certainly like that balance 
& sheet if Mr. Millard can get it. 

7 The Vicp-CHaIRMAN: Can you get the balance sheet? 

Mr. Dype: I think I should be able to find that. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Plus the profits for the period since last October 31, that 
is the monthly profits, November, December, January, February and March, 
as compared with a year ago. 
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t ll pice | Tuespay, April 27, 1948. 


or. 


Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. ie 4 
fr. Martin, presiding. ; rT 


a,” bh he 
__ Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Lesage, Martin, 
Maybank, Mayhew, Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. ey 


nw’ 
Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the committee, in attendance. teh 


Mr. A. E. Millard, President and General Manager, Mr. R. E. Swan, General 
Supervisor, Canadian beef-veal-lamb operations, Mr. N. E. Landon, Secretary, i | 

nd Mr. W. S. Mulock, Provision Manager, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, = 
foronto, Ont., were recalled and further examined. ; ae 


— Counsel filed,— : . 

Exhibit No. 102.—Statement showing Winnipeg weekly wholesale beef 
rices from Aug. 2, 1947 to March 13, 1948, including figures from Livestock. 
arket review and figures from Exhibits 94, 96 and 97. (Printed in this day’s 
1 nutes of Proceedings). 


_ At 12.30 p.m., Mr. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, took the Chair. 


1.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. ¥ 
as day. Aap 
ad af 4 . ro 

‘ re 
i AFTERNOON SITTING a, 
_ Due to a division in the House, the meeting called for 4.00 p.m. opened at ‘ 
25 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, presiding. a 
| Ee F . : 
_ Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, b\ 
esage, Maybank, Merritt, Thatcher. tae 


_ Messrs. Millard, Swan, Landon and Mulock, of Swift Canadian Company, 
imited, were recalled and further examined. 


ie 
% During proceedings Mr. Lesage took the Chair in the temporary absence of i 


ay 4 


ie Vice-Chairman. 
_ Witnesses retired. 


» 


~. 


Mr. R. S. Munn, General Manager, Calgary, Alberta, Mr. E. Dawson, nih: : 
anager, Winnipeg Plant, and Mr. J. D. McFlarland, Manager, Calgary Plant, es: 


ims & Co. Limited, were called, sworn and examined. 


A t 6.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, — ¥y 
pril 28, at 4.00 p.m. Gon 
ee : R, ARSENAULT, — 


Bea s Clerk of the Committee. | 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
. House or Commons, 
i April 27, 1948. 


‘The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


A. EF. Millard, President and General Manager, Swift Canadian Com- 
] pany, Limited, recalled: . 

4 / 

__-.R. E. Swan, General Supervisor, Canadian Beef, Veal and Lamh 
Operations, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, recalled: 


ee N. E. Landon, Secretary, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, recalled: 


4 es S. Mulock, Provision Manager, Swift Canadian Company, Limited, 
recalled: : 


The Cuamrman: Order, please. 


__ Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer for a minute to some ques- 
tions and answers that were made yesterday and to explain to the members of 
_ the committee what was done overnight. Yesterday there were some questions 
with regard to how this company, Swift’s; what factors they took into con- 
sideration in setting their wholesale prices, and Mr. Swan was good enough to 
give some information yesterday with reference to particular price increases; 
and I am reading from the evidence which he gave yesterday because I think it 
s of importance to have that again in our minds when we look at a document 
which I am going to put before you in a minute. Mr. Swan said: “We took the 
average market price on choice quality steers, heifers and fed calfs for the week 
ending December 20, and I matched those prices with the week of December 29, 
80 and 31. We found a difference of 53 cents, $1.07 per hundred weight of an 
advance during that period or between the two periods in live costs, which would 
pretty well make up that difference of 14 cents a pound”. 
Then he went on a little later: “Plus the fact that the previous week of 
‘the 13th, prior to the week before, the live market went up on choice steers 13 
ents I think it was”,-and so on. 
Now, in part of yesterday’s proceedings a member of the committee sug- 
gested that we ought to look at the price of choice steers as well as the price of 
butcher steers, so overnight I have got on one document, which I am just going 
to be able to distribute now, I got on one document a series of columns of prices 
‘over the period from August, 1947, to as late a date as possible; and with that 
before us I think the witness will be able to explain at least their method of 
arriving at prices; and it seemed to me so important yesterday afternoon that 
I thought it was worth doing this work in order that the committee might have 
these figures before them. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Whose prices are those? 
Mr. Dype: I will explain in a minute how this is made up. 

The CuHarrMan: All right, Mr. Dyde, go ahead. 

Mr. Dyoe: If you will look at the left-hand column. There in each case 
the date is the week ending the actual date on which the price was quoted. Then 
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my next column is the price of good steers up to 1,050 pounds at “Wihipes and — 
was taken from our Exhibit 96. Then yesterday I was urged by I think a member. 
of the committee to compare it with the price of choice steers and so I have taken 
from the livestock market review the price of choice steers at Winnipeg, which 
is in the next column. Then Mr. Swan mentioned good heifers and fed calfs, 
and so I have taken from the livestock market review the prices of these par- 
ticular animals. Then I thought earlier that the total of inspected slaughterings 
would be a useful figure and that is already before you in Exhibit 97, and is 
now repeated here. Then from the livestock market review I took the ‘number 
of cattle sold at public stockyards in Winnipeg. Yesterday we had some refer- 
ence to the kill at Winnipeg but I was unable to get any figure other than the 
total kill sold at public stockyards at Winnipeg, which I thought might help to — 
show the trend. Then in the next column there, Schedule 7, of Mr. Millard’s — 
material I showed, in case it was of some use, Swift's purchases for all Canada, | 
not Winnipeg but for all Canada month by month. Finally, in the last column to 
the right, I have taken the wholesale prices for red brand beef as they appear 
in our Exhibit 94. And with that before us it appears to me now that with the - 
work Mr. Millard has done overnight he may beable now I think to explain to 
us not only how he arrives at his prices but may also be able to give us some 
figures which we can ‘add to this table in the space that is left to us on the 
right-hand side of the page. In running down that page, Mr. Millard, you will” 
notice that I have included a number of dates prior to decontrol. In other words, » 

I start in August and I run to October, and I have the date of February 18, andi 
then the date October 25. The October 18th date is while we were still under 
controls and the October 25th date is the first date that we were out of controls, » 
and there we come to a period where we have got a free economy: as far as prices — 
are concerned and the prices that you charge are now not regulated by any Prices — 
Board; and can you from that date forward tell us how you arrived at your 
selling price and give us any figures which will help us? Vi 


Mr. Miuuarp: Mr. Dyde, I would like to make two observations. First, 
October 18 to October 25, our plants were on strike. Second, Mr. Swan whom 
handles our beef business daily i is much more competent than I am to talk on this, — 
and with your permission I am going to toss the ball to him. We have some costs, t 
if the committee would be good enough to write them in after the dates, that Mr. e 
Swan will give here; and these costs are on red steers under 600 pounds, and you 
will want to start with November 1, which is our first week of operations. 


Mr. Dyopz: I will be glad to a with November 1, but before these figures: 
‘are given would you or “Mr. Swan explain to the committee how they were ~ 
arrived at? You see, this committee is enjoined with the task of the question of — 
the increase in prices and we find that there is an increase in the wholesale price — 
following decontrol, and yesterday we were discussing how it was that you~ a 
arrived at the price that you charged; so that before you give the figures, Mr.” 
Swan, would you explain to us the machinery of arriving at that price and the i 
factors that are considered. I think you can do that now. % 


Mr. Swan: That is right. These prices that I am going to give you are what 
we call our weekly average weighted costs. These costs are on red brand steers 
which are sold as red brand beef. They are arrived at by the cost of the live 
animal, adding our expenses such as curing and dressing, parts—and so on—and — 
selling and distribution less our by-products credit. We.arrive then at what you ; 
would call a cost of our beef which is compared to our selling prices. These are 
figured daily from. our actual slaughtering and accumulated into weekly costs. . 
Now, the dates I am giving you are the week endings and thev are on a Thurs- — 
day night. We break off our records on Thursday night. In other words, it runs 
from Friday morning to Thursday night on kill. So the dates will be one or two — 
days out from the actual calendar week end. Now, that is just about hows 
simple it is to arrive at these costs. 


Pate That j is our inde method. 
. SWAN: Yes, that is our costing method. 
ps . LesacE: Because I see here, 66 steers live weight at $17.20 per hundred 
be Mr. Dypz: I think we are certainly bound to come to that schedule as we © ; 
> through this. Sd 
_ Mr. Irvine: Let us get this first. a! 5 
,* ” “4 


_ Mr. Lesage: You asked about the costing method, Mr. Dyde. We have it 
in n print here and I thought it would be easier to refer to it with this schedule. 


_ Mr. Swan: With one exception; that is our plant cost; to that we add our | re 
selling and distribution expense. “ne 


_ Mr. Dypve: What I am still wanting to make sure about is that in the first 
wreck of November, 1947, you fixed a price; and I don’t care at this moment  —~ 
heal it is a price that is higher than the week before or lower, but I want to 

ke sure what the officers of your company did, what they had to do before Li% 
fixed that price. Sy 
” Mr. Swan: They had our cost of beef in front of them for the previous week = 
by , grades. They know exactly what they buy costs by grades through our 
w Detkod of figuring. They also had our cooler position. Further, they had the 
‘trend of the live markets as to what was happening that particular day, whether 
it are up or down, whatever it is. They also had the feel of the price of the 
market from all of our salesmen and beef salesmen both in Wi innipeg and other 
erritories. In other words, that information comes in daily when the beef market 
on a free trading basis. They have that information. Now, if there is a short 
irket on the live end and our buyers state they expected or anticipated a higher 
ice for livestock we immediately take a look at our present costs and what our 
Operations are doing and match that with the prevailing market, whatever 
is. By that method we arrive at a selling price. If we arrive at a selling price 
that ) is too high we just don’t sell any beef and we have to reduce it; or if we are 
tc o low it is immediately reflected in the fact that we immediately have a step-up 
in 1 orders. You find it out right away, and we advance our prices accordingly due 


to the price of the market. 


Mr. Winters: You say you match that product to the daily market. Which 
market do you refer to? 

Mr. Swan: The prevailing dressed market. 

4 % Mr. Lesace: Do you ask the other packing companies to ascertain yourself 

pt the prevailing market price is? : 
_ Mr. Swan: No, sir; we know that from our own salesmen and branch house 
Anagers. Ri 
_ Mr. Lesace: Do you mean that there is never any contact or any informa- 
ti on exchanged between any officer or employee of the Swift Canadian and 
Canada Packers or any other packing company? be 
. Swan: No, sir. , 

. Lesace: Never? 


. Swan: No, sir. 
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. LesaGE: Can you swear to that? + 
. Swan: Yes, sir. . ; s 
. Lesace: That has never happened in the last year to your knowledge? crt 

- is 


. Mitzarp: That is right. We do not discuss prices with competitors 
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The CHarrman: You were here the ver day hid My. Moliean gave his 
evidence? 


Mr. Miuyarp: Yes. 


The Cuamrman: Well, he said there was no consultation but there vente 


was—what was the word he used, Mr. Lesage?. 
Mr. Lesace: Exchange of information. 


The Cuarrman: Yes, there certainly was exchange of information. Me 
McLean said that. 


Mr. Miuuarp: We don’t exchange information with him. 


The CuHairmMan:’So far as your company is Whemgice then what Mr. 
McLean said would not be true? 


Mr. Miuuarp: We stay away from that catinely 


The CHairmMan: I say, so far as your company is concerned, what Mr. 
McLean said would not apply to your company? 


Mr. Miuuarp: No, sir, it would not. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Was that true before the war, also before meat got scarcer? 


There would be a glut'on the market, for instance; did you never consult with | 


anyone at all? 
Mr. Miutarp: It is not our policy to talk price with competitors at all. 


Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Swan, I think, in his answer did not quite appreciate 
the wording of the question put to him by Mr. Lesage. I do not think you meant 
to suggest, Mr. Swan, that you were answering for every officer or employee of 
your company. You will recall that he said, any officer or employee. I do not 
think you would care to say that no employee of your company at no time ever 


discussed prices with employees of your competitors. I fancy in your answer you J 


were speaking about activities at the official level. 
Mr. Muuarp: I am speaking of all our employees, to my knowledge. 


Mr. THatcHer: You mean that the buyers in the same yards would not 
talk it over among themselves? Wouldn’t they be hable to talk it over? 


Mr. Swan: You mean, they would discuss the price of cattle? 
Mr. Lesace: Would not that be the only logical thing to expect? 


Mr. Swan: I don’t think so. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Can we get at it from the other end, then. When your 


travellers go out do they have fixed price lists, or can they vary that price 


according to conditions? If they meet competition can they drop their meat a 
point or so? I think the practice is, is it not, they have some sort of a code they 
can go up or down? Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Swan: What generally happens, we have a salesman and when he finds 
he is out of line on the beef market or any other commodity—it doesn’t take 
very long—he either wires or phones us that he is not selling beef, that the 
customers are resisting our prices; and then whatever the office works out they 
tell him that is the price, or whether to reduce it to meet competition. 

Mr. TuHatcHer: But doesn’t your traveller carry a code of some sort around 
which authorizes him to vary his price a little up or down according to the 
situation he meets, as’ he. finds it necessary? 

Mr. Swan: There was a time we had a shading schedule, according to rate. 


Mr. THarcHer: You are not using that now? 
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ae eh Bee gh nee ihe You see, we were on doiihen 80 
speaking, we sort of got used to fixed price ceilings. 


Hiriccirae: If one of your salesmen went in to call on a butcher and 
iui i that his prices. were, let us say, a cent high, would he not have the” ( . 


utho ity to bring his price down into line? 


_ Mr. Swan: No. eae 
~ Mr. Tuatcuer: He would not? Serb 
Mr. Swan: No. © , 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: He would have to consult head office; your office? rs 
F itt Swan: Yes. He has no authority to make the adjustment on his own — t 
PiHative. ‘ 


* 


Mr. Tuatguer: I see. | io Ks 
Mr. Fiemrinc: Do these prices offered by the different companies get very ; ne 


far r out of line at.any time, or is the buying so close that you catch it quickly? 


Mr. Swan: On a highly competitive market such as beef is I do not know 
10w close it would be; but I will say it this way: our competitors are buying a 
rattle on the same market as we are; generally speaking, that is true. They 
are following the same market. Unless they find some ways and means of ~ 
do ping that job cheaper I can’t see where there would be too much spread at all, 
e | business is so highly competitive. ; 


Be ‘Mr. Fiemrinc: You mean the competition, the competitors all working right 
gether in the same place, as it were? 


~ Mr. Swan: Yes, there are buyers from every packing company and every ° 
st " tockyard, pretty well. 


! Mr. FLEMING: I suppose the sellers are very sensitive then, are they not, sf 
when they are facing all these competitive buyers all on the same grounds? 


_ Mr. Lesace: Are there times when there is resistance from the packing 
companies on the cattle market? 

~ Mr. Swan: You mean, the buying? 

b _ Mr, Lesage: Yes. It happens? 


ss Mr. Swan: There is day-to-day trading on a commission basis. Say there 
is a price which we do not care to meet because we figure we cannot afford to_ 
yuy cattle at that price and be able to sell them and make a profit— 


_ Mr. Lesace: But is there any time when there is organized resistance from 
akin plants and companies? 


| Mr. Swan: Not organized. 

i = Mr. Lesage: I am speaking of day-to-day and week-to-week trading. oe 

q Mr. Swan: No, no organized resistance, to my knowledge. 

Mr. THATCHER: You mean Canada Packers and Swift’s might get together? 
Mr. LesaGe: Yes, or some of the others. aa 

be. FLEMING: Where would consumer resistance; rather resistance on the 


a t of the consuming public, reflect itself back to you if you had a market k < 
here the packers are competing for purchases? ; . 
a Mr. ‘Swan: Well, if the consumers stop buying then the retail meron ry: 


ould not be buying, they would stop buying from us. 
Mr. Lesage: And you would stop buying cattle? ae 
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Mr. Swan: We would have to stop buying cattle or reduce our prices on 
whatever we owned. We would have to sell at the prevailing market, whatever 
that was. 


Mr. Irvine: You could always be pretty sure that they would not stop 
buying for very long. : i 

Mr. Miziarp: You mean the consumer? 
Mr. Irvine: Yes; unless he wanted to stop living he won’t stop eating. 


_ Mr. Dype: You also have another factor. There is always the Meat Board 
standing by to take up your surplus. 


Mr. Mixiarp: There is a board. 
Mr. Swan: That depends on the price we are selling beef at. 


- ~ Mr. Dypve: I understand that any surplus you have, it is not a product 
that gets thrown away; it is not a product that you have to destroy or throw 


ina el ae 


away because you can’t sell it; because you always have the Meat Board to 


step in and take your surplus. Isn’t that correct? 
Mr. Swan: Yes, at the present time. 


Mr. Mayuew: There is one thing I would like to get some information on. | 


You said it varied downward or upward. I can understand it going down to 
meet competition. You said you based your selling price on your cost, the cost 


of yours steers plus your cost of slaughtering and selling and. distribution. | 


You say that establishes a clear price. Then you go cut on the market to sell; 


and if I understand you correctly, you said that if your men went out and found ~ 


that your sales were increasing too rapidly, that would mean your price was 
low and therefore you would want to put it up. Now, you originally set the 


price so it would cover your cost, plus a fair margin of profit; and then, I under- 
stood you to say, when you find your sales going up you take it that they were © 


below what the other fellow was getting and so you had to raise it. 

Mr. Swan: That would be reflected from the fact that we instruct our buyers 
that we want cattle, and it always does follow im the live market. In other 
words, we anticipate a raise in the live market. That is the reason for the— 

Mr. Mayuew: You would not drop your price to the retailer? You would 
increase your price at which you were buying cattle? 

Mr. Swan: We would drop it to the retailer. 

Mr. MayHew: | understood you to say that you would drop it if you found 
you were selling too much—you would drop it, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Swan: No, we found we were selling too much, if we were not high 
enough— 

Mr. Mayuew: I understand that. You say that it is working the other 
way; your sales are away too much, your volume of sales would jump too high 
and you would lower—you would raise your price on that basis? 


Mr. Swan: On a depressed market. 


x 


Mr. Maynew: In other words, in that case you would be taking more profit 


than you reasonably thought was a reasonable and fair profit? 
Mr. Swan: I would not say it would necessarily mean a profit. It would 
mean that we were charging more money. 
Mr. MayHew: You started out with what you thought was a fair price? 
Mr. Swan: Yes. 
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_ Mr. Mayuew: Then you had extraordinarily high sales because of that and 
you said you were going to put a stop to that—therefore, I am going to raise 
iy price and bring it up to a level with my competitors? 

_ Mr. Swan: For example today we are working behind live costs—in other’ 
yords we are showing a loss. If we find that our selling prices drop behind the 
competition price we will immediately raise to whatever figure we can. It is 
va day to day business and we are not raising the price above that cost, we are 
“trying to raise it up to our costs, and that is the trend at the present time. 


_ Mr. Mayuew: Yes, I think everyone is entitled to costs plus a reasonable 
margin of profit but I do not agree that a man, once he has set his cost plus 
reasonable margin, should further put up his price—irrespective of what the 
other fellow does? 


- Mr. Swan: We will set the price on Saturday for the following week, 

based on the cost of the beef slaughtered that week and probably most of it 
has been sold. 

Mr. Mayuew: Yes, and if your cost changes then I think you are entitled 

0 follow your cost change. However, you are not entitled, in my opinion, to 

follow the market if it is up, if you are still getting a good and fair margin of 

profit. I do not know whether I make myself clear. 


Mr. Swan: Yes, I understand your point and all I can say to that is that. 
you are still, I think, entitled to go out to obtain or try to obtain as much for 
yours goods as does your competitor. You must do that to stay in business 
because over a period of time it levels out. 


_ The Cuarrman: After obtaining a reasonable profit in addition to costs 
you could say that you had an adequate return here and you would Jead the way. 
Do you not think that would bring you more business? 


Mr. Swan: We have done that. We do that depending on conditions. You 
try to sell more goods. 


~The Cuarrman: I do not understand how you reconcile that statement 

with what you have told Mr. Mayhew. I knew of a company during the war, 
-@ company not engaged in your business, which felt that the price of the 
particular commodity in which it was engaged in manufacture was too high. 
The company was by no means a leading company in its group but it circulated 
a letter to the trade and its prospective and actual purchasers and customers, 
tating that there was a dangerous tendency that prices would go up and up and 
up and the company was not going to be a party to an increase. The company 
aid it was getting a fair return on the commodity at a certain price and they 
were going to stick to that level. The result was an actual increase in business 
for the company and an actual lowering of prices throughout the whole market. 


_ Mr. Swan: Yes, sometimes we do that. 

: _ The Cuarrman: Could not that have been attempted by your company in 
this instance? 

4 _ Mr. Swan: The fact of the matter is— 

_ The CuHarrman: Would you mind answering the question? Could not that 
have been attempted in this instance? 

_ Mr. Swan: It could, we have done that. 

_ The Cuarrman: But in this period you did not do so? 
Mr. Lesace: In November? 

; a Mr. Swan: There was no period mentioned. 
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Mr. Lesace: Let us mention November. 
The Cuamman: We are talking about the high period. - 


Mr. Lesacr: Let us mention November when you made a profit of $900,000 
without accounting for the by-products—and at the beginning of December you 
raised your price. 


Mr. Swan: At the beginning of December? 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Yes. 


Mr. Lesace: I am quoting from Exhibit No. 94 and there was an increase in | 


price in the first days of December of all brands—red, commercial, and cow. 


Mr. Swan: According to our figures from November 27 to December 4 our — 


costs increased 80 cents a hundredweight, or slightly over 3 of a cent a pound 
during that particular week. 


Mr. Dyper: I think it would be fair to the witness, gentlemen, if we allowed 


Mr. Swan, for whatever it may be worth, to put in on the right hand side of this - 


document the costs as he has worked them out. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Dype: Then perhaps we can go on and establish how he arrives at the © 


costs and also lay a basis for some other questions which will involve Schedule 9? 


The Cuairman: Mr. Lesage was pursuing my point, assuming costs plus 
profit giving a fair return, and Mr. Swan says there have been instances when his 


firm has led in reductions in price but this was not one of the instances. The 


question was why was it not? 
Mr. Swan: That particular week? 
The CHarrMan: Yes. 


Mr. Swan: I do not know whether we did lead or-whether we did not lead, | 


but at the end of November as I have stated the price did go up. 
“Mr. Lusace: The cost? 
Mr. Swan: The price went up from $23.75 to $24.50. 
Mr. Lusacu: Yes, 3 of a cent. 


Mr. Swan: At that particular time our costs for the week ending November 


27 to the week ending December 4 advanced 80 cents a hundredweight—in other 
words it advanced 5 cents more per hundred than the dressed selling market. 


The Cuatrman: Perhaps I am wrong and perhaps Mr. Dyde was correct in > 


suggesting that we should go on and come back to these figures later. 
Mr. Maynew: Are you going to identify this particular exhibit later? 
Mr. Dypz: I am proposing to submit it as an exhibit? 
The Cuamman: Do you not think we should have it put in now? 


Mr. Dye: I would think that the figures which are now going to be added © 


should be on the exhibit. If we had had sufficient time between yesterday and ~ 


today the figures would have been added to the document for you. I think it 
would be worth while having it put in as an exhibit. 


The Cramman: We keep referring to it now-and for the sake of evidence I 
think it ought to be numbered. 


Mr. Drops: I will be glad to submit it and then we can add to the exhibit the 4 


figures which I have mentioned. 
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Mr. Dypge: Now Mr. Swan, looking at Exhibit. 102 would you is tell 
us where we add figures and at what dates? 


Mr. Swan: Yes, I am going to give them to you. 


The Cuarrman: The figures are for similar dates but we know that they 
will be for two days earlier. 


Mr. Swan: Yes, this is the week ending November 6. 

Mr. Mirtzarp: The figure would correspond with the 8th of November. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

‘Mr. Dype: November 6 is the date and the figure will go opposite the 
wholesale price for red brand beef. 

Mr. Swan: Yes. This is the dressed price per hundredweight—$24.74. 

Mr. Fiemine: You call that the price, but I thought it was cost? | 

Mr. Swan: Yes, cost. 

Mr. Irvine: Which is it? Is this the price the beef was wholesaled or 
retailed? 

Mr. Swan: The cost. 

The CuatrMan: The cost to the company. 

Mr. Dypg: What you are telling us is what your dressed beef costs were 
per hundredweight at that period. 

Mr. Swan: Yes. 

Mr. Maynew: I am marking it in the colum under the wholesale price of © 
red brand. 

The CHatrMan: No, we are making our own See new ae ‘ 
opposite. 
Mr. Lesace: The figure was $24.75. 

Mr. Mayuew: Are we heading the column ‘cost’? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Swan: The figures are as follows: the week ending November 13, 
_ $23.33; the week ending November 20, $23.22; the week ending November 27, : 

$23.43. i 

Mr. Irvine: Are these figures minus the by-products? 

Mr. Swan: This is the cost of the dressed beef after the beef has’ been 
credited with the by-products value. 

Mr. Fiemine: It is really net cost. 

Mr. Swan: That is right. The rest of the figures are: the week ending 
December 11, $24.03; the week ending December 18, $25.81 ; the week ending 
December 25, $24.68; the week ending January 1—that is New Year’s Day but 
we closed off the ev ening previous, $28.89; the week ending January 8, $28.55; 
the week ending January 15, $28.25; the week ending January 22, $28.33; the \ 
week ending January 29, $27. 39; the week ending February 5, $27. 43: the week _ 
ending February 12, $28, 03; the week ending February 19, $27.71; the week | 
ending February 26, $27.14; ‘the week ending March 4, $28. 14. the week ending © 


March 11, $28.25; and Hisee is an additional week on the document there but — 
I have not the additional figure. 


Mr. Dypre: Mr. Swan I Would like to be clear on a point. I am ookiae 
at the date November 8, 1947, and the left hand column and I carry over to 
November 6 as being the nearest corresponding date, and at that date your 
dressed cost is $24.74? 4 


Mr. Swan: That is right. 
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Mr. Dype: Now I move down one figure and work back and I find your 
ssed costs on November 13 has dropped to $23.33? 

Mr. Swan: That is right. 
‘Mr. Dype: And according to our figures in the same week your wholesale 
ice has gone up? 

Mr. Swan: That is right. 
Mr. Dypr: Now can you téll us why that is? 


_ Mr. Swan: You will note that the difference between the selling price and 
cost for the week ending November 6 is 99 cents—a loss. 


Mr. Dype: Yes. 


_ Mr. Swan: And operating that week-end, we immediately tried to advance 
e price and we were successful in so doing, in order to offset the loss. In the 
eantime on the following Monday the cattle market was reduced, probably 
uc to receipts or some other reason, but the dressed market still remained at 
44 cenis. The retail merchants were willing to pay that for beef. 


Mr. Dyn: I would like to keep to those two dates for a moment because 
We stray away. from them we are going to get confused. Starting at the left 
and side of the page at November 8 the farmers were then getting $13.50 for 
ttle and then in the week of November 15 they were getting $12.83. 

_ Mr. Irvine: What was the first figure? 


Mr. Dype: $13.50 a hundred. Coming to the next column, choice steers, 
e price dropped between the two dates, good heifers dropped between the two 
ites, fat calves dropped between the two dates, and slaughterings for all of 
anada stayed at about the same figure. 

_ The Crairman: There was a drop. 


) Mr. Dype: Yes, a drop of 300 head all over Canada. The cattle sold at 
the public stockyards in Winnipeg increased in number and yet I still find that 
your price moves up; in spite of all those factors the price moves up and your 
cost moves down. I am sure you have an explanation and would you make it as 
elearas you can so that we may find what the reasons are? 

Mr. Swan: As I said before—and I do not think I ean enlarge—in the week 
ending November 6 we bought cattle and we slaughtered them and the cost was 
$24.74. We sold at $23.75, according to yout figures on the 6th of November. 
| other words, I presume that was the selling price around that time and it 
howed a loss to us of 99 cents per hundredweight. 


Mr. Dypr: Yes. 
| Mr. Swan: And we always try to do business without losses. — 
\ 


_ Mr. Dyve: Yes. Then may I move up one line to the line that starts 
price in the right hand column is $25, The price dropped by November 6 to 
3.75. | 
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vember 1 and as I run my eye across that line I find that the wholesale 


Mr. Swan: That is true. 
~ Mr. Dype: Why would that have happened? 


_ Mr. Swan: I have no particular reason for that change in price but that 
$s really the start of the industry getting back into the slaughtering of cattle 
and the market was more or less not on a fixed basis. I think that 25 cent price 
night have been arrived at on some cattle that were held by the packers during 
le strike and on which the costs were terrific. The increased costs during the 
strike were due to feeding and shrinkage. Because of the strike the retailers 
vid that price but as soon as the heavy kill had its effect during that week it 
‘educed the price to $23.75. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: Did you pretty well stop buying during the strike? | 

Mr. Swan: We did stop. 
Mr. Mizarp: We could not buy. The cattle were not allowed into the: 
plant. 

Mr. TuHatcusr: So you had accumulated a large stock? : 

Mr. Mixtarp: When the strike started we had cattle on hand in the pens. 
and we kept those and fed them right along during the eight week strike. 

Mr. THarcHer: You did not buy any cattle during the strike? 

Mr. Miuuarp: No. 

Mr. Dypr: You show on schedule 7 that you did buy some cattle? 

Mr. Mitiarp: Our Calgary plant was not on strike. 

Mr. Dypr: In September you bought 9,000 and in October you bought: 
8,000 head all over Canada. That is, of course, below the normal figures but 
that information is given on schedule 7. 

Mr. Swan: That figure does not represent head of cattle. | 

Mr. Dypr: I am sorry, it is pounds. The figure is thousands of pounds 
with the zeros omitted, and actually your purchases are much below the normal 1 in 
September and October. 

Mr. Winters: Mr. Dyde, with respect to these fi gures you have just gee 
on exhibit 102, it is indicated for the period November 6 that the wholesale price. 
was approximately 1 cent below the cost, and for the following period the whole-. 
sale price went up about a cent and diminished the difference. Schedule 4 of the 
Swift Company exhibit, however, shows there is a profit against meat operations 
for November of $903, 000 which, considered in the light of 40,000,000 pounds of 
volume means approximately 2 cents per pound. Those fioures on exhibit 102 
do not show any spread of 2 cents per pound. 
Mr. Swan: We are just. talking about beef. 

Mr. Winters: Not by-products? 

Mr. Swan: No. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Would not inventory appreciation cause a lot of that 
month’s profit? 

Mr. Swan: On meat? 

Mr. THarcHeErR: Yes? 
Mr. Swan: No, I do not think so. 
Mr. THatcuer: I agree with Mr. Winters that it would not look as if 
it came from these figures unless you had previous stocks on hand which you 
had bought at a lower price and which would give you this mark-up? 

Mr. Swan: You see the ceiling price was $23.75. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: But through October had you not carried over a fairly large 
stock of beef purchased at a cheaper price and then when the ceilings came off 
your prices went up? 

Mr. Swan: I do not know the exact details with ee to what was in 
storage but the beef which had been bought was all slaughtered in August. | 

Mr. THatcHer: Yes and probably it was purchased at a price far less than 
the price which existed when the ceilings came off. 

Mr. Swan: To relate that to live values, on August 2 a steers were 
$13.72 and on November 1 they were $12.92, so that would not indicate that they 
would be cheaper. In other words your values were higher in August. 

Mr. Dypsr: I think you had better explain that a little more fully because 
we look at these prices in the live column of $13.72 and we think of that price 
as being a guide as to what cattle are costing you. Are you saying now that th 
figures are not a guide? 
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The Carman : That is a question addressed to you, Mr. Swan. 


Mr. Dyn: Yes. 


y that we had an inventory appreciation in November. 

_ Mr. Dype: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Swan: And I made the statement that if there was any beef in our 

reezers or in storage at the end of October it was beef which had been slaughtered 
rior to the time we went on strike, which would be in August. 

_ Mr. Dype: What was the date in August? 

Mr. Swan: I think it was the last week. 

_ Mr. Muxarp: You are asking the date of the strike? 

ee Dype: As a matter of fact it was given yesterday but I have forgotten 

e date. 

_ Mr. Mitxarp: August 27. 

Mr. Swan: I was trying to explain that the live price, if this is to be a guide, 

§ $13.25, and on November 1 the price was $12.92. In other words we would not 

ave an inventory appreciation on the product when the live cattle were bought 

-at a price higher in August than on November 1. I am talking about beef, there. 

: Mr. Dyope: Yes, I understand. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Swan, do we understand from the figures you have given 

‘us that you have operated at a loss with respect to beef ever since approxi- 

itely the middle of December? 

Mr. Swan: From the 25th of December the beef results to the present time 

we shown a loss. 

Mr. FLeminG: Every week. 

Mr. Swan: Yes, I think that is a fair statement. : 

Mr. Fiemine: You indicated that is not the kind of result which you seek. 

bw do you account for the fact that your operations have consistently, since 

iristmas, resulted in a loss week by week with respect to the handling of beef? 

___ Mr. Swan: The live market has been pushed up faster than the dressed 

Jues and the selling prices have been able to follow. For example I think I 

‘Made a statement yesterday that along towards the end of J anuary due to heavy 

spected slaughterings the eastern beef market became flooded. There was too 


ich beef around and we could not sell it at one price so we had to sell it at 
other. The only thing we could do was sell it and it was sold above 


e meat board price. We did sell at the best price we could get but we sold at a 
Bo 


_ Mr. Fiemrne: That would be because the supply of fresh beef was outrun- 
ning demand? 

_ Mr. Swan: Definitely. 
_ Mr. Fiemtine: And then you were taking advantage of the floor provided by 
ihe Meat Board; nevertheless, the result was a loss week by week. 
Mr. Swan: We had got down to just about the floor in the west. I don’t 
ow the exact weeks, but one or two weeks on some grades we had got down 
‘The Cuarrman: Wouldn’t that mean you would put more in your freezer? 
Mr. Swan: At the time we shipped? 
_ Mr. Dyve: You did freeze an increasing amount. 
_ Mr. Swan: We did freeze some. 
_ Mr. Dypp: Your schedule 5, shows the figures, doesn’t it? 
Mr. Swan: That is right. That might not be this particular account. 
11528—23 


Mr. Swan: No, no, I would not say that. I understood Mr. Thatcher to 


Mr. Dypn: No, that might not be red brand beef, of course. What you are 
doing in January, you were getting a large amount of cattle. Your profits are 
fairly high, and you see you are finding it hard to sell in February; and did you 
not in fact, from schedule 5, put a good deal of that into the freezer. 
Mr. Swan: No, I don’t see that we put a good deal of our total cattle in, 
Mr. Dype: Well, what you didn’t sell you put in the feeder, isn’t that right? 
Mr. Swan: Oh, yes, but what that amount is I could not say. 

Mr. Irvine: Do you mean to say that you did not anticipate that the price. 
of beef might go up? : 
Mr. Swan: When? 

Mr; Irvine: As soon as the price ceilings were removed; and is it not a fact 
that that is when you started to put it in? 

Mr.Swan: You mean, started on November 1? 

Mr. Irvine: I do not think it makes much difference when you start. You 
would not sell your beef unless somebody bought it. 

The Cuarrman: Let’s identify the date. The period that Mr. Fleming 
suse was the period of last—is the period we have been taking it. Isn’t. 
that it? | 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: And that would ‘be around Christmas. 

The CHarrMan: Just so you understand, Mr. Irvine, what Mr. Fleming has 
said; there was a period beginning in January when they were reducing— 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes, Christmas. 

The Cuarrman: Then he said, Mr. Fleming brought out in reply that that 
was due to surplus of produce as compared with demand and “we just had ta 
get rid ofthe stuff”; and I put the question that you could have stored it; and 
he said “yes”; but we did not; and then Mr. Dyde came in and said, “he might 
have stored earlier”; “we didn’t” you say in this instance; and that gives rise 
now to your question. 

Mr. Irvine: I was just asking if you wanted us to believe that you didn’ 
actuatly know as well as your experience could teach you at that time that. the 
price would likely go up? 

Mr. Minuarp: Between January 3, 1948, and January 31, 1948, we stored 
300,000 pounds of frozen beef. t 

Mr. Fuemine: Would you make clear what the storing has to do with the 
figure of net cost. I did not understand that storage entered into the figures of 
net cost. 

_ Mr. Miutarp: It does not. 

Mr. Fireminc: That is what I understand, these figures you are giving us aré 
net cost. They were strictly comparable, subject to fluctuation of two days or so 
with the figures in the last column, the wholesale price of red brand. They are 
strictly comparable, are they not? I do not understand then what this question 
of storage has to do with the evidence that has been given to this effect, that 
from December forward operations for the week on meat have resulted in a loss. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: What we are trying to get at is that $903,000 of a profit. 

Mr. Fiemine: We are dealing with the question of profit or loss on operar 
tions for this period from Christmas forward. Has the freezing of beef and the 
storage got anything to do with that? 

Mr. Swan: Not with us. ’ 

The Cuatrman: Except that they didn’t have to sell if there was such 
supply over demand, they had to store, just as they admitted they earlier stored 
That-is the point Mr. Dyde is making. 
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BY ir. FLEMING: If you were taking a great part of the beef and storing it at 
at, time—we might say a large quantity, a significant quantity—what would 
ave been the effect on the wholesale price if you had taken more of that beef 
f the market and put it in storage? 

_ Mr. Swan: Oh, I don’t know; unless the industry as a whole did that. 

__ Mr. Fremine: Let us take it this way first; if the industry as a whole had 
decided to store more beef instead of marketing it at that time what would have 
been the effect on the wholesale price of beef? 

_ Mr. Swan: I think the wholesale price of beef would have gone up to a level 
with costs; in other words, you would have cleared the beef market. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Well, then, we understand that so far as the consumer getting 
the benefit from the reduction in the wholesale price goes he would get very little. 
_ There was a benefit to the consumer from the fact that you marketed fresh beef 
n that period instead of putting it into cold storage. 

— Mr. Swan: At least according to the figures the retail merchants received | 

_ the benefit of that, yes. 

_ Mr. Fremine: You cannot say whether the retailers passed it on to the 

consumers? 

Mr. Swan: I don’t know that. 

_ Mr. Maruew: There is a figure here in November, 1946, which shows you 

_ made a profit. In October, 1946, you had a loss. You also again in December 
had a loss. You had a pretty good profit just in that one month, and the losses 

jn the one before and the one after it. And the same thing was pretty well true 

in 1947. You had a loss in 1947, of $477,000 in October and it jumped to a gain 

f $903,000. Would that be because of the quantity in that particular month? 
Mr. Swan: Of course, that is total meat. 

‘Mr. Tuarcuer: That includes hogs also? 

_ Mr. Swan: Yes. 

__ -‘Mr. Tuarcuer: And it is the reason that you had such a large profit on 

account of your hog operations? 

Mr. Swan: I do not know that. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: That is the point we are trying to get at, that $903,000, 

vas your beef figures, you say that does not include inventory appreciation? 

Mr. Muar: Likely by-products and other meats. : 

Mr. Tuarcurr: I thought you said this column did not include by-products? 

Mr. Muzarp: I am sorry, it might be other meat. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Could your provision manager tell me whether that was 

hogs which made that profit? 

Mr. -Mmzarp: I do not think so. If we were to break it down we could 

tell you. We can’t tell you now. 

Ss‘ Mr. -Fremine: Could you get a breakdown on that so we can get that 

whole picture. 

Mr. Mrizarp: It would take quite a while. We have to go through all our 

anches and dig it out. 

Mr. Mayuew: It apparently is an exceptional month. Isn’t that accounted 
r by a lot of cattle, hogs, and everything? 

_ Mr. Muuarp: In November, of course, we killed a lot of cattle. We put 
on double gangs and we reduced our expenses. 

Mr. Fremrna: I suppose the effect of the strike and the resumption of work 
meant heavier slaughterings and that all contributed to making November an 
wbnormal month for 1947, did it not? 

Mr. Murarp: No, sir. 
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Mr. Fiemina: I think the witness answered, bit he did not raise his voice. 
Did you say it would be an abnormal month on that account? ; 

Mr. Miruarp: It is one of our highest months. 

Mr. Fiemine: I was asking if it was not abnormal in 1947, because of the 
fact that you were resuming work after a prolonged BG and probably there 
were much heavier slaughterings? 

Mr. Miriarp: Yes, that is right. Livestock was held back during the 
strike and came in during November to kill. 

Mr, Fiemine: And in 1946, according to your schedule 4, your slaughterings | 
were up in pounds in 1946—October, 25,150,000, up to November 41,467,000; 
and then it came down in 1947—October slaughterings 16,370; and in November 
you raise to 40,396, less than twice as much in number of pounds as you handled — 
in 1946. If you take the dollars figure in the next column the raise is much 
- more significant; in 1946, October, $5,200,000; November, $8,685,000. There is 

a rise of about $3,500,000. In 1947, October, $4,200,000; and the figures on 
November, $9,800,000—round figures—raised to $5,600,000. The increase is 
much more noticeable. The rise from October to November is 24,000 in 1947, 
and 16,000 in 1946. 

Mr. Irvine: What are you quoting from? 

Mr. Fremine: Schedule 4. 

Mr. Irvine: Were not the sales greater in November of 1946, than in ~ 
November of 1947? 

Mr. Fiemine: Considerably greater. There is not much difference in the 
number of pounds in it. } 

Mr. Irvine: It shows that it was greater in 1946. 

Mr. Fiemine: It was a little greater in 1946. May I ask, Mr. Millard 
or Mr. Swan, if ‘November is consistently over the years a month that has 
reflected higher activity than other months? When we look at schedule 4, we 
see that in 1946, for the four months prior to November you showed a loss © 
and in the three months after November you showed a loss but in November— 
that is the month in which you show a profit in 1947, but in the three months 
before November you showed a loss. Again in November there is this unusually 
high profit. 

Mr. Mituarp: It was the month of heavy marketings. We but more through 
our plant and reduced our expenses. : 

Mr. Ftemine: You mean to say that in the years previous to 1946, November 
was the month that showed the most favourable results generally? 

Mr. Mriiuarp: I haven't got the figures, but I would say yes. 

The CHamrMAN: We don’t have November of 1945, in this? 

Mr. Dypr: No. 7 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I think what Mr. Fleming is getting at, the ceilings stayed 
on until October— ; 

Mr. Fiemrne: I wasn’t talking about the ceilings at all. I was just looking 
at this statement and you will see that in 1946, the company showed a loss in 
nine months and a profit in three months. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: After the ceilings came off. 

Mr. Fiemine: That is in 1946. 

Mr. Winters: And this column meat, what is there beside beef? 

Mr. Mriuarp: Lamb, veal, pork, fancy meat, cooked meats, sausage and - 
so on. : , 

Mr. Winter: Referring to November, 4,396,000, what about the figure 
you show on Exhibit 102, of 26,827,000; would that include the beef figure? 
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Pens sc: What figure were you referring to? 
) Mr, Be perros: Schedule 4. 

r. Mruzarp: Schedule 4—would you mind repeating that, please? 
Mr. Winters: That 4 896,000 pounds you sold in the month of November— 
o you see that? 
Mr. Mitxarp: Yes. 


§ _ Mr. Winters: And that is 26,847,000 pounds of beef—that is the figure 
yu show on Exhibit 102, also on Schedule 7— 


Mr. Miiarp: No. Do you mean this 102? 
_ Mr. Winters: Yes. 
Mr. Mittarp: That is our price on purchases. 
Mr. MayHew: 102, is not your schedule, is it? 
Mr. Mitiarp: No. © 
_ Mr. Maynew: That was put in by counsel? 
Mr. Mitrarp: Yes. 
q 7 Me. WINTERS: I know, but it shows the purchases in the second ota from 


C 


7 bere Miuuarp: Wait a minute till I check it through. 


Mr. Winters: It is a little difficult. to reconcile some of these figures. For 
example, on schedule 7, you show two columns— 


_ Mr. Mitiarp: ee beef cattle, November, purchases—meat—26,847,000 ; 
at ; would be included in these figures. 


Mr. Winters: What would the balance be, hogs pretty much? 
Mr. Mitiarp: Hogs and lambs. 


5 Mr. Wiyrers: On schedule 7, again; just see if there is any way of recon- 
ling these figures; for that month: you showed purchases, dressed hogs, 25,118,000. 


_ Mr. Miiarp: Yes. 
Mr. Winters: And you have given a total of something like 2,000,000. 


_ Mr. Miuarp: Of course on the hogs, a lot of them go into cure and would 
t be ready for a month or more—sometime later. 


Mr. Winters: I see. 
Mr. Mitriarp: Or it might: be in freezer. 
Mr. Winters: Can we assume that of the 40,693,000, 26,000,000 odd is beef? 


Mr. Muxarp: Not exactly, because at the end of the month, you will see 
gurchases would not get into sales. It has to be shipped. 


. ¥ Mr. Winters: I mean, of it what would you say would be beef? 

[r. Swan: Of this figure 26,847,000? 

Mr Winters: No, of the 40,399,000, of that how much is beef? 

ie ir. Mitxarp: 50 to 60 per cent I would imagine, as an estimate. 

‘Mr. Winters: That would be roughly 20,000,000 pounds, and on that you do 
ot show much profit according to the figures you have given us, certainly; less 
in 1 cent a pound, which would be at the most $200,000 for the ‘month. 

~The CuarrMan: You are talking about 1946, now are you? 

_ Mr. Wivters: 1947. 


The Cyaan: The thing to do—I think Mr, Fleming unintentionally got 
. a least he got me into a wrong perspective, because if you look at the profit 
ss statement of this company. 


. Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, may I just complete this? / 
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Mr. Lesace: Let us mention November. 
The Cxamman: We are talking about the high period. - zi 
Mr. Lesage: Let us mention November when you made a profit of $900,000 


without accounting for the by-products—and at the beginning of December you > 


raised your price. 
Mr. Swan: At the beginning of December? 
Mr. Lusace: Yes. 
The CuHatrman: Yes. 


_ Mr. Lesace: I am quoting from Exhibit No. 94 and there was an increase in 
price in the first days of December of all brands—red, commercial, and cow. 
Mr. Swan: According to our figures from November 27 to December 4 our 
costs increased 80 cents a hundredweight, or slightly over 3 of a cent a pound 
during that particular week. 


Mr. Dyve: I think it would be fair to the witness, gentlemen, if we allowed © 
Mr. Swan, for whatever it may be worth, to put in on the right hand side of this - 


document the costs as he has worked them out. 
The CyHarrman: Yes. 
Mr. Dype: Then perhaps we can go on and establish how he arrives at the 


costs and also lay a basis for some other questions which will involve Schedule 9? 


The Cuairman: Mr. Lesage was pursuing my point, assuming costs plus 


profit giving a fair return, and Mr. Swan says there have been instances when his 
firm has led in reductions in price but this was not one of the instances. The 


question was why was it not? 
Mr. Swan: That particular week? 
The Cuatrman: Yes. 


Mr. Swan: I do not know whether we did lead or-whether we did not lead, 


but at the end of November as I have stated the price did go up. 
Mr. Lusace: The cost? 
Mr. Swan: The price went up from $23.75 to $24.50. - 
Mr. Lusace: Yes, 3 of a cent. 


Mr. Swan: At that particular time our costs for the week ending November ~ 


27 to the week ending December 4 advanced 80 cents a hundredweight—in other 
words it advanced 5 cents more per hundred than the dressed selling market. 


The Cuatrman: Perhaps I am wrong and perhaps Mr. Dyde was correct in 


suggesting that we should go on and come back to these figures later. 
Mr. Maynew: Are you going to identify this particular exhibit later? 
Mr. Dypr: I am proposing to submit it as an exhibit? 
The Cuairman: Do you not think we should have it put in now? 


Mr. Dype: I would think that the figures which are now going to be added © 
should be on the exhibit. If we had had sufficient time between yesterday and © 


today the figures would have been added to the document for you. I think it 
would be worth while having it put in as an exhibit. 

The Cuairman: We keep referring to it now-and for the sake of evidence I 
think it ought to be numbered. 

Mr. Dynes: IJ will be glad to submit it and then we can add to the exhibit the 
figures which I have mentioned. 
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Packers brief it seems to me the information there is the kind of information — 
and the kind of tabulation which we want. That was the consolidation of profit 
and loss on all kinds of meats, including by-products. If Mr. Dyde would not 
mind taking a look at that he might give us his view. 

Mr. Dype: While Mr. Millard is looking that over I might say that page 
62 is information requested by us after we received other material which Canada 
Packers produced. I think Swift’s could produce similar figures and I am sure it 
would help us. ; 

Mr. Fiemine: Would it not give the answers to these questions which. 
are being asked this morning? 

Mr. Mayuew: It would be on a uniform basis too. 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes, I think it would be far more illuminating to ‘this 
committee. 

The CHarrMAN: I wonder if I could ask a question. If you take schedule 4 
for 1946 and 1947 you will see that for most of those months in those two years 
you show a loss on meat operations—or operations of your meat department— 
yet your general net or profit and loss position as contained in schedule 3 shows 
that for most of the years from 1936 to 1947 you have made substantial profits. 
Now where do you make profits if you do not make them in the meat department? © 

Mr. Mriuiarp: Well, perhaps in by-products, glue, tankage, the shortening 
department, butter, poultry, eggs and cheese. 

The CHAIRMAN: When you come to determine your meat price do you 
take into account your general position in those other departments? 

Mr. Miuuarp: No, sir. 

The CuarrMAN: What do you say about the desirability of doing that? 

Mr. Mruttarp: We consider each department should stand on its own feet. 

Mr. Prnarp: You mean every year you attempt to make a profit in every 
department? In other words, you do not expect to show a loss for a year in 
one department and compensate by a profit in another? 

Mr. Mituarv: We do not accept the principle that a loss in one department 
can be justified by a profit in another. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Chairman, I apologize— 

The Cuairman: I think that is an important reply. 

Mr. Winters: It is fair enough. 

Mr. Pinarp: I do not see why. 

Mr, Mayuew: It is an absolutely sensible reply. 

Mr. Irvine: In that case you should have gone out of the meat business 
long ago. 

Mr. Prnarp: I do not see how you can operate at a loss in one department 
all the time and I know that is not sensible, but do you not think it possible, in 
order that the consumer may have the benefit occasionally, to stand a loss for 
a time in one department and compensate in another? ; 

Mr. Mitiarp: We do; that is the only way we stay in business. 

Mr. Winters: They do, but there is no reason why they should not aim 
at a profit. 

The CuarrmMan: That was not his reply. . 

Mr. Fieminc: His answer was that they did not regard a profit in one 
department, as justifying a loss in another. 

Mr. Miuuarp: That is right. 

The Cuamman: It was just the other way around. He did not justify a 
loss in one department as being compensated for by profit in the other. That 
was his reply. 
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oy Mr. ING: I think it has the same meaning. If you wanted to run 


| business you would not be concerned only with the over-all profit regardless 

of deficits in various departments, because it would mean the public would be 

pe y me pere than was justified for some products because meat was not showing 
profit. 

_ The CHatrman: We may argue that later. 

Mr. Prvarn: Is not that what is done in the retail trade and in department 

stores? For instance, they expect to take a loss on sales of some articles and 

‘compensate for that loss by what they make on other articles. 

_ Mr. Muarp: I really could not say. 

| Mr. THatcHer: Could I say something? 

The Cuamman: Yes, Mr. Thatcher. 


____ Mr. Tuarcuer: I apologize before I say it, but as far as I am concerned 
_ 1 do not see how we can proceed until we have more. figures, particularly the 
figures of the profit and loss statement of the company for each month after 
_ the ceilings were removed. I speak particularly of the figures on profit on 
ke schedule 4, and certain other figures which have been discussed and I would 
move that this hearing be adjourned, as far as Swift’s are concerned, for two 
' or three days until they can obtain those figures, and then we can continue, 
|... Mr. Fiemine: We do not need a formal motion. You have handled these 
“situations before by simply directing the witnesses to stand down and telling 
them to come back with what we want. It seems to me that what we want is 


; 

| 

: information comparable to that supplied by Canada Packers at page 62. 
| _ The Cuatrman: Is that the feeling of the committee? 

Mr. Fremina: I think you might ask Mr. Dyde his feeling with respect 
: io my suggestion? Is not the information which we require contained on page 62 
of Canada Packers brief? 
| Mr. Dype: Yes, I think that is correct. If it is decided that Mr. Millard 
should be asked to bring figures in that way I have one other suggestion to make. 
T have a few general questions with which we might complete our time this 
norning. I agree that it would be valuable to the committee to have figures 
|. omparable to those set out on page 62 of Canada Packers brief. 
| ‘Mr. Muarp: I think is will be recognized that you received these figures 
{ rom Canada Packers after you sent your questionnaire? 
' 


| ‘Mr. Dyve: That is right; and I am making no reflection whatever on Mr. 


, 


| 


i 
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Millard, who has answered the questions I asked him. 

_ Some Hon. Mempers: No, no; no reflection. 

_ The CHarrMan: No; we just want to get the figures themselves. We are 
| after the facts. 

Mr. Mmuarp: I understand, and we want to give you the facts. We have 
nothing to hide. 

The Cuarrman: When could we get the figures? 

Mr. Mirzarp: I cannot say how long it will take but as soon as we get 
| back we will start, and I will*keep in constant touch with Mr. Dyde. 

The Cuarrman: That will be all right. 

Mr. Mayuew: I think it should be understood that the members of this 
committee have not got the impression in their minds that there is something 
wrong with the witnesses who have been brought here. 

The Cuarrman: That is right, we just want-the facts and there is no other 
' Suggestion. ; 

; Mr. Mitiarp: We want to give you the facts. We are not hiding anything. 
The Cuatmman: There has not been any suggestion of that. 
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Mr. Lesace: Mr. Dyde, you could also ask for the figures which I requested 
yesterday? 

Mr. Dype: Yes, I have a note of those figures. . 

The CHamman: I understand that Mr. Winters and counsel have some 
other questions which can be usefully put now? 

Mr. Dypn: Yes. I understand that Mr. Millard has figures which I asked 
him to produce with reference to condemnation insurance. You have those 
figures I think, Mr. Millard? : 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Dypz: And would you please read the figures first with regard to—do — 
you have the figures separately for beef and pork? . 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, we have them separately for cattle and hogs. . 
Mr. Dypr: That is fine. Would you read the figures over the period of 
years? 
Mr. Miuuarp: I have the figures from 1939 to date. 
Mr. Dypr: Would you please read them for cattle first? 
Mr. Mrinziarp: May I explain what the figures are. 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 

Mr. Muzarp: They are the results—we call them condemnation insurance 
results, and it is the difference between condemnation insurance collected plus 
the recovery value of the product that is condemned as compared to the cost of 
the condemnation. In other words it is debit and credit and these are all debit 
figures. In the 1939 fiscal year we had a loss of $43,251. 

Mr. Dype: This list is for cattle? 

Mr. Mrtarp: It is for cattle, yes.. In 1940 there was a loss of $30,825; in 
1941 there was a loss of $35,406; in 1942 there was a loss of $50,983; in 194 
there was a loss of $52,172; in 1944 there was a loss of $35,710; in 1945 there 
was a loss of $56,597; in 1946 there was a loss of $106,269; in 1947 there was a 
loss of $101,273; in 1948—eighteen weeks—there was a loss of $59,286. 

Mr. Dypr: You also have comparable figures for hog condemnation 
insurance? 

‘Mr. Miuzarpv: The hog figures start with 1939 and there was a loss of 
$8,343; in 1940 there was a loss of $10,504; in 1941 there was a loss of $1,103; 
in 1942 there was a loss of $3,322; in 1943 there was a loss of $11,348; in 1944 
there was a loss of $33,516; in 1945 there was a loss of $20,362; in 1946 there 
was a loss’ of $11,055; in 1947 there was a loss of $7,254; in 1948—eighteen 
weeks—there was a profit of $3,010. 

(Mr. Maybank took the chair.) 

Mr. Irvine: What does all this loss mean? Does this mean the value of 
the cattle condemned? Is that your loss over and above the insurance? 

Mr. Mruzarp: That is right. 

Mr. DypvE: When you say “that is right” you mean that as an answer to 
the latter part of Mr. Irvine’s question? : 

Mr. Mruzarp: Those figures are losses to us. 

Mr. TuHarcurr: Above the insurance? 

Mr. Miutuarp: We add the insurance and the recovery value in the tank 
of the condemned animals. 

Mr. Fiemine: It. is a net loss? 

Mr. Minzarp: That is right. 
Mr. Fiemine: And you have had a net loss all the way through with res- 
pe to eile and all the way through until the present fiscal year with respect 
a hogs? 
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Mr. Muxarp: That is right. 

_ Mr. Prvarp: Would you tell us with respect to cattle, why the loss seems 

fo increase over the years? Is it because of the value of the kill ?. 

f _ The Vice-Cuatrman: Are you giving an aswer, Mr. Millard? ~ 

, = Mr. Swan: The kill for 1945, 1946, 1947 was greater than in previous years. 

—_ ~-Mr. Pryarp: That would explain the increased loss? 

Mr. Swan: It is an increase in the kill. 

Mr. Dypr: Some question was raised by witnesses before the committee 

earlier, Mr. Millard, and one witness said that the producers had asked the 

_ packers for a statement with reference to the fund. He did not say any packer 

in particular, and that they had not been able to get any particulars. Do you 

re mt ever having been approached by the producers to give them the figures of 
rund 

- -Mr. Muarp: Not to my knowledge. 

‘Mr. Dype: Are you willing to give figures like these to the producers at 


Mr. Dyps: So far as you recall, you have had no request other than the 
present one to produce these figures? 
Mr. Muxarp: That is right. 
Mr, Fuemina: May I interrupt at this point, Mr. Dyde? I suppose each 
of the packing companies handles its condemnation insurance strictly on its own 
individual basis? . 
Mr. Mutarp: I do not understand your question, Mr. Fleming. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: There is no common method—perhaps I should not suggest 
that. Has there been any agreement among the packers as to any common 
method of handling the condemnation insurance, common rates or common 
nethods of accounting? 
_ Mr. Muzarp: I do not know how any other packer handles his accounting. 
re _ Mr. Fiemina: It has not been a matter of consultation, so far as you are 
-eoncerned, with any company? 
i a Mr. Mintarv: Once we get the insurance, once we make the deduction; 
that is how it is handled on the books of the company. 
Mr. Fuieminc: Do you decide what the rates are to be? We were told 
_ those rates had been in effect for some time? 
Mr. Mitarp: The rates are all the same, condemnation insurance rates; 
all packers are deducting the same amount on condemnation insurance. 
Mr. Fuemrnc: Is that a matter of agreement among the packers? We call 
this insurance, but it is not insurance in the strict sense of the word. Each 
company has handled its own fund in this respect. It is a deduction, a percentage 
or a rate on each animal handled? 
Mr. Mitrarp: That is right. 

__ -‘Mr. Fremrna: That is going into a private fund out of which losses are 
{ nutualized? 


i. 
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_ Mr. Mrxarp: That is right. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Now, the rates are uniform? 
§ Mr. Mrittarp: That is right. 

___-Mr. Fiemrne: What I want to get at is the extent to which there has been 
agreement among the packing companies as to the basis of their handling these 
a ondemnation deductions and their methods of accounting? 


‘ 
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Mr. Miuuarp: Well, I think I can answer your question. This condemnation — 
insurance was in effect before I ever started to work with the company. It — 
started around 1912 and there was a meeting under the chairmanship of Doctor — 
J. G. Rutherford, then livestock commissioner for Canada. It was attended by ~ 
the drovers and senior officials of the Department of Agriculture and the ; 
packers. It was agreed at that meeting, at that time, 15 cents per head would — 
be the reduction on all cattle marketed between January 1 and June 30, and 20 i 
cents a head on all cattle marketed between July 1 and December 31. I think 
that was about the start of it. It has been carried on, jointly, between the 
producers and packers since that time. 

Mr. Fiemine: Your statement suggests that the government through the 
Department of Agriculture took the initiative in this matter in 1912? 

~ Mr. Mitiarp: That is right. 2 


Mr. Fiemine: To what extent has it been privy to any variations of the 9 
arrangement since? We were not told earlier about the government having 
anything to do with this matter of condemnation insurance. 

Mr. Miuuarp: Well, I cannot say what they have had to do with it since : 
that time, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Ftemine: Has there been a general variation in rates since that time, — 
_ since 1912? 


Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, the rates have been changed. 

Mr. Fiemine: Were they changed throughout the trade when these changes — 
were made or were individual changes made by each company? 3 

Mr. Miuxarp: I think it was throughout the trade. 

Mr. Fiemine: You have not the figures or the dates showing when this was — 
. done, when the revision of the rates occurred? 

Mr. Miuiarp: Yes, I have for western Canada. In 1912 and up to August 1 
1945 it was one-half of 1 per cent on the live value. 

Mr. Harxness: That is for cattle or hogs? 

Mr. Mruuarp: Cattle. 

Mr. Fuemine: No changes from 1912 to 1945? 

Mr. Minuarp: According to my statement here. 

Mr. Irvine: I do not want to interrupt Mr. Fleming’s inquiry, but I should — 
like the witness to be questioned on the figures given by Mr. Tummon. He gave ~ 
us the rate which is charged. He gave us the number of head upon which it is — 
charged. He gave us the number of cattle that had been condemned during 
certain periods and showed us the enormous balance. I want to know how these + 
tremendous losses came about when the balance was shown by the other witness. — 

Mr. Drv: I was going to ask some further questions and I should be very © 
glad if you would keep in touch with my questions to see whether they complete — 
the picture or not. 

In the first place, Mr. Millard, here is one bit of information we have before _ 
us. We were given a report of the Veterinary Director General which showed _ 
the percentage of condemnations for both cattle and hogs over a period from — 
1937 to 1947 and the percentage of hogs has never been higher than 0:28—this is _ 
for all Canada—and it has dropped in one or two years to 0:22. It has fluctuated — 
between a low of 0-22 to a high of 0-28 per cent. Could you explain, under those — 
circumstances, why, if you are obtaining a half of one per cent, you should still — 
show a loss? . 

Mr. Miuuarp: Well, of course, that is for all of Canada. I have not got a 
breakdown, but I think the condemnation losses in western Canada are higher — 
than they are in eastern Canada. . 
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Mr. Dype: Do the companies keep funds? You keep your own condemna- 
und’ f 


_Mr. Muarp: That is right. 
Mr. Dype: Do you re-insure with an insurance company? 
Mr. Mrtxarp: No. 
_ Mr. Dype: So that the fund is entirely in the control of the Swift Canadian 
Company so far as condemnations in your plant are concerned? 
Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 
Mr. Dype: Then, if my figures on the percentage of hogs are correct, it must 
vad us must it not, to the conclusion that you have got more condemnations in 
ur plant than are proportionate to the condemnations in Canada? 
_ Mr. Muiarp: Well, of course, that is a percentage on hogs. 
Mr. Dyoz: That is right. 


? 


_ Mr. Mixarp: Of course, there are parts of the hog condemned, too. 


_ Mr. Dyoe: Yes, this is the whole animal because those are the only figures 
were able to get. ’ 

_ Mr. Muuarp: There are parts of the hog condemned, as well. 

_ Mr. Dyoe: It still makes it a little difficult for me to see why we should be 

) wrong with the veterinary director general’s figures because they do show a 

very low percentage of condemnations. If you are collecting a half of one per 

ent, it would appear, at first sight— 

_ Mr. Muizarp: That half of one per cent is on the value of the hog. 


_ Mr. Dypr: —and it is the hog of which they are speaking here in the 


per entage of condemnations. Am I making-my meaning clear? 


_ Mr. Mrziarp: Yes, I understand what you mean. 

- Mr. Fiemine: May I ask Mr. Dyde, is it clear from the figures of the 
eterinary director general that those are figures for the whole animal only and 
t the parts? 

_ Mr. Dypz: The whole animal, and not the parts. If I may move, for a 
1oment, to cattle, Mr. Millard, we find that the same figures showed the 
ercentage in cattle was higher than the percentage of condemnation on hogs 
jut that has been improving considerably over a ten or twelve year period. 

In 1937, 1-25 per cent of the cattle were condemned, and that percentage 
rose until 1939, but got down to 0-80 in 1946 and 1947. From those figures, it 
fould appear to this committee as though there was a very great improvement 
n the percentage of cattle condemnations over the period. This does not seem 
to be borne out by your figures, does it? . 

_ Mr. Mitxarp: No. Of course, the figures for the whole cattle do not include 
he parts. | 
_ Mr. Dyne: No. 


number of cows which are killed. 
_ Mr. Dyonz: Yes, of course, you get a higher rate on cows. 


4 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: What do you mean? 


__ Mr. Dyve: Mr. Brown told us the producer pays 20 cents a head for heifers 
nd steers and 50 cents a head on cows; that was the present rate. 


_ Mr. Mizrarp: In Ontario, it is 20 cents a head on steers and 50 cents on 


OWS. 


= Mr. Irvrye: Do the rates differ in the west, the condemnation rates? 
_ Mr. Muxarp: In the west from Ontario? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. - 

= 
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_ Mr. Mmuarp: And the condemnation figures will vary according to the 
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Mr. Miuuarp: At the present time, it is-20 cents a head on steers and 50 cents — 
on cows in western Canada and the same in Ontario. ; 
Mr. Fiemtine: Earlier, the witness got to the point of giving me figures on ~ 
the rates charged in respect of beef which were changed in 1945. They were in ~ 
effect from 1912 to 1945 without change, but there was a change in 1945. Was 
that an upward change in the rate? : 

Mr. Mriuarp: In western Canada, it was-a half of one per cent at that time. 
Then, it was changed to 20 cents a head on steers, heifers and bulls and 50 cents © 
a head on cows. | 
Mr. Fiemine: Did that represent an increase in rate in 1945? 
Mr. Miuuarp: Of course, it all depended on the values at that time. 
Mr. Fireminc: Has it worked out as an increase or decrease in rates since? — 
Mr. Mriixarp: Well, in Ontario, it is still 20 and 50. Now, if Ontario were — 
to substitute a half of one per cent on the high values, it would be a lot more. — 
Mr. Fiemine: You mean, in effect, that the new rates are lower than they — 
would have been if the old percentage rate continued in effect? 
Mr. Miuiarp: Oh yes, with the higher market. 

Mr. Fuiemine: In other words, what was done in 18945 represented a reduc- — 
tion in the rate charged to the producer. Then, how about pork? 

Mr. Minuarp: Hogs have always been a half of one per cent. 

Mr. Firemine: There has been no change in this rate since 1912? 

Mr. Miuuarp: No, sir. 

Mr. Fuemine: You indicated earlier that this condemnation insurance was — 
first set up and the rate established on the initiative of the government through — 
the Department of Agriculture. Did that department initiate the change in © 
rate in 1945, or how did the change come about? : 

Mr. Mixuarp: I could not say, I do not know. 

Mr. Fiemine: Has anyone in your organization the answer to that question? 

Mr. Swan: That came about, I think, because the Western Cattlemen’s 
Association applied for a reduction and, at that time, it was in 1945, the 
reduction was made. So far as I know, the government did not have anything 
to do with that reduction. 

Mr. Fiemt1na: In other words, that was a case of direct representations 
being made to the different packing companies, individually, by the western 
cattle dealers? “| 

Mr. Swan: No, not individually, through the Council, the packers’ Council. — 

The Vicz-Cuairman: Do these last figures mean that you take all the — 
insurance money acquired in the manner you have been describing and the fund 
is-completely used up in that year, and that it is not enough to pay you for the 
value of the animals and the meat condemned? This loss occurs because the 
fund is exhausted which has been acquired in that year? 

Mr. Muwarp: That is right. | 

The Vice-CHarRMAN: And that is so, year by year?. Is there any surplus — 
some years, and do you carry that surplus over? 

Mr. Minuarp: No, it has been a loss every year except— 

The Vicb-Cuamman: There has been in the years you have mentioned so 
far, yes. ; 

Mr. Miuzarp: Well, it is written off in our results at the end of the year. 

The Vice-CuatrMAn: Your books are closed and put away, so far as this 
fund is concerned. You start all over on a fresh sheet? 

Mr. Mixuarp: Start all over. 
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s-CHAIRMAN: Then you said, as I understood it, you placed a value 
s. Did you mean that somewhat reduced this loss, or 3s that taken — 
ation already? 


> 


covery value of condemned animals. 
_ The Vice-CuHamrman: That has been taken into consider 
fore you stated these figures? 
Mr. Mituarp: Yes. 


Mr. Winters: How much would be collected last ye 
le producers by way of condemnation insurance claims on beef? 


Mr. Miixarp: I would not have the least idea, Mr. Winters. 
. Irvine: You mean, for your own business, you would not have any 


ation already, 


ar, for example, from 


. Mixiarp: Were you referring to our own? 
. Winters: To your own business, yes. 
. Mitiarp: We could get that figure. 


Mr. Swan: We do not keep it separate. It would mean we would have to 
ind out how many cows we slaughtered, how many steers we slaughtered at all 
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Mr. Mizarp: You want to know, in dollars, what we took in from the 
r rodu er? 

| Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

_ Mr. Mirtarp: Mr. Landon, you could give him those figures? 

_ Mr. Lanpon: We could give them. It is a question of going through each 
month for the last year. 


_ Mr. Pryarp: We have heard mention of the packers council for the first 
ne, 4 that council in existence today? Is it a council of the principal 
tkers? 
Mr. Miniarp: Practically all the exporting packers belong to it. 
Mr. Prxarp: Who is president of the council now? 

{ Mr. Mrarp: I am. 

_ Mr. Irvine: I suppose one thing you never discuss there is prices? 
4 Mr. Miuuarp: It is one thing I will not sit in the room and discuss. 
alk out of the room if they start discussing it. 

i Mr. Fieminc: Have you ever had to do that? 

_ Mr. Muarp: No. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: How long have you been connected with the council? 
Mr. Minuarp: This is my first year as president. 


I will 


Mr. Fieminea: How long have you sat on the council? 
~Mr. Mitrarp: As an official? 
_ Mr. Fieminc: No, how long have you sat on the council? 


BY 
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Muuarp: 
FLEMING: 


Five or six years, as a guess. 7 
Can you say you have been at all the meetings in that time— 


ear prices discussed? 

Mr. Mixarp: In the five or six years? 

~ Mr. Fieminc: In the five or six years you have been a member? 

_ Mr. Mizarp: They might talk about beef prices, yes, but they do not get 
0 any discussion about fixing prices, certainly. 
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Mr. Miuiarp: That is taken into consideration; we credit the fund with the — 
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jwhat I want to get at is this; have you ever, in that period, had occasion to 
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Mr. Lusace: Surely, during the war there was discussion aie The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board prices being either too low— 

Mr. MiiArp: The council, at the request of the government, set up co 
mittees to come down to Ottawa and talk about prices. 

Mr. Dype: Before we leave, there is one figure, Mr. Millard, on condemna- 
tion and I am wondering if this will help us. In the director general’s report, 
for the year 1946-1947, there were 12,457 cattle condemned in all Canada. Do 
you happen to know how many were condemned in Swift plants? 
Mr. Lanpon: We cannot tell you that right now, we can arrive at the 
number. 4 
Mr. Irvine: How can you find what the loss was if you do not know how 
many were condemned? 
Mr. Lanpon: I did not say we did not know how many were condemned, 
I said we can arrive at the number that were condemned. 

Mr. Irvine: How could you come to bring just the one figure? 
Mr. Lanpon: That is all we were asked for, our yearly results. 
Mr. Miuiarp: It was my understanding— 
Mr. Irvine: Surely you were asked for a list. 
Mr. Miiiarp: We were asked for our results in the condemnation insurance 
- account. 

Mr. Dynr: I would like to be fair to myself in this. 

Mr. Irvine: I don’t imagine you would ask for that. 

Mr. Dypw: I think I asked for particulars about the condemnation fund, 
leaving it to you to bring the information that would be of use to the committee. 

Mr. Miuuarp: During the course of our preliminary investigation the ques- 
tion was raised as to the rate of condemnation insurance and the present con- 
dition of the fund. It would be well to get the information about this matter 
so as to be able to answer the question. % 

Mr. Dype: It was pretty general because I did not know at that time what 
I was asking for. 

Mr. Fiemina: I suppose other witnesses who are coming for other com= 
- panies will have a table of figures for us similar to that which was read into the 
record this morning. : 

Mr. Dyn: Certainly I know that some of the other companies are able 
to give us figures. I think somebody may be able to give us fuller figures. 


Mr. Firmine: Were Canada Packers asked for that? 3B 
Mr. Dypr: No: They were asked to bring the figures with them but we | 
never got to the point of having them placed on the record. Fy 
Mr. Pinarp: What is this witness able to give us? 


Mr. Dypr: The point was raised by the producers themselves, and quite 
frankly I thought it might be of some use to the committee; how “much, was” 
problematical; but I felt we ought at least to publish the findings. 4 

Mr. Fuemrne: I suppose that is a thing we will have to get from each of 
the packers as they appear, then collate them and total them. % 


Mr. Prnarp: And then draw our own conclusions from that. 


Mr. Irvine: May I raise this point? If such a loss as has been indicated 
holds in all companies on condemned cattle that will mean that the dealers i in 
cattle have to increase their prices correspondingly or go out of business 
ultimately. It does have that effect. 1 

Mr. Fiemine: That would rather mean that the packer is going to have 
to raise rates in order to wipe out the deficit on condemnations. | 


Mr. Irvine: There may be some way of getting it. 
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Ph e Vic Ri arine ss : Just before we adjourn, would it not be wise for Mr. 
de to arrange to have a letter sent back asking for much more information 
h respect to this, indicating what might be desired? 

Mr. pcm Do I understand that we are through this morning with 
ir. Millard? 
The Vice-Cuairman: No, no. I didn’t mean that. I do not know whether 
he is through or not. I thought this, we had to get this information from their 
fice, and probably if a letter were filed at an appropriate time it would serve 
seful purpose. 
_ Mr. Lesace: I have some more information that I want to get and I 
wanted to get it this morning. We haven’t had anything yet on the wholesale 
ice of the various cuts of pork. I have a number of questions I wanted to 
sk with reference to pork. We have studied the beef situation and the whole- 
le price of beef but not the wholesale price of pork in the domestic market. 
The Vice-Cuamman: I did not mean to imply that we were through with 
hese witnesses. , 
- Mr. THatcHer: I made a motion. I thought it was agreed on. 
_ The Vicz-Cuarmman: Excuse me. I did not mean to imply that we were 
rough with the witness and that this piece of information might be supplied 
erwards. I only meant that this piece of information might be supplied 
im the way I have suggested; but that had no reference as to whether we were 
through with these witnesses or not. 
_ Mr. Irvine: I think you ought to see that they are supplied because we 
ant that information, whether we éall them back tomorrow or the week after. 


The Vicu-Cuarrman: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock. 
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The division bell having called the members to the House the committee 
Tesumed on their return at 4.25 o’clock pm. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. R. 
Maybank, presided. 
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j AFTERNOON SESSION 
Messrs. Millard, Swan, Landon and Mulock, recalled. 


~The Vicr-Cuatrman: I sec a quorum, gentlemen. Order. 


Mr. Dypr: Mr. Millard, would you please turn to our Exhibit 94, and to 
the fifth page of the exhibit. The page to which I am directing your attention 
s headed, “comparison of wholesale pork prices with former ceiling prices”: 
and I am referring particularly to the column under the heading “Winnipeg”. 


The Vice-Cuarman: Mr. Lesage, occupy the chair for ten minutes, will you? 
~ (Mr. Lesage assumed the chair.) 


__ Mr. Dype: Mr. Millard, I was directing your attention to the column of 
figures under the heading “Winnipeg”, and I find there that the former ceiling 
Was 243 cents a pound; and I find as I go down that line of figures those prices 
mereased not by very much but by a small amount during November and 
December, and that there is a marked increase opposite January 8, 1948, when 
‘it went up to 31 cents a pound. Now, leaving out the advance in January for 
the minute, have you any remarks to make with regard to the increase of 
price which occurred during November and December? I might frame my 
tion this way; why did the prices go up in that period? 
528—3} 
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Mr. Mrzarp: I don’t know. JI-haven’t any prices of our own for that 
period, but if I can see the price of hogs— 

Mr. Dypr: On page 8, of the same exhibit we have the monthly average 
prices per hundred weight of B-1 hogs, Toronto. 

Mr. Mritrarp: I think we have it in Winnipeg on Schedule 6. 

Mr. Dypr: On Exhibit 96, we have a summary of average prices, and I 
am referring to the same page of Exhibit 96—I think you have a copy of 
Exhibit 96, Mr. Millard—on the second page of Exhibit 96, again under the 
heading “Winnipeg” we have the average price for this particular type of pork 
during the period from August 2, 1947, through the succeeding month until 
March; and I would confine my attention there to the figures under Winnipeg 
and down to the end of December. Now, before you reply, I would also like 
to call your attention to your own material, Schedule 6—prices actually pai :; 
for A grade hogs at Winnipeg by your own company. Now, does this depend 
on your costs, as it did in beef, and therefore are we unable to examine this 
until you bring in cost prices similar to the prices in beef; or, can you answe 
it from these figures? 

Mr. Mizzarp: Now. what you want us to say is this, you want to kno 
why in November and December the price rose over the ceiling price? g 

Mr. Dyve: Yes, up to the end of December. 

Mr. Mrtuarp: I can’t give you a reasonable answer to that. 

Mr. Dype: Could you give me a reasonable answer by examining your costs 
similar to the way you did in beef? 

Mr. Minuarp: Might throw some light on it. 


% 


getting it that I am trying to find out at the moment. ; 
Mr. Mituarp: Of course, these prices are the average market prices in 
Winnipeg. ' 
Mr. Dype: Yes, that is if you are referring to Exhibit 96. a 
Mr. Mituarp: Yes. I do not know how many we sell. I think the total is 
very small—carcass hogs. ~ - 


= 


Mr. Dypr: But you have also given me on schedule 6, the price which val 


> 


~ actually paid. 
Mr. Minuarp: Where do you get that? 


Mr. Dype: For A prade hogs. The B-1 price hogs would be somewhab 
slower? 
Mr. Miuiarp: Yes, 40 cents lower. A 
Mr. Dype: Is there always a 40-cent difference? 4 
Mr. Miarp: Yes. § 


(Mr. Maybank resumes the chair) 


Mr. Dype: So that if you look at schedule 6, we can see definitely, can we, 
that for the B-1 hogs the price would be 40 cents lower throughout? 
Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 
Mr. Dype: And we still in your opinion have not got enough information 
for you to be able to answer questions as to why the price went up during 
November and December? Pi 


Mr. Mixuarp: We would have to examine into costs and selling prices. 


Mr. Lysace: Don’t you think in this case, pork, we could get the answer 
from schedule 6? 


Mr. Mizarp: Of course— 
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or hogs than you were paying in August and September, if you look at 

ehedule C. That is the answer. There was 2 cents difference there. 

Ir. Mintaro: The price we paid in November and December is higher, yes. 

r. Lusace: That is what I mean. Would that not be the reason why you 

dt to aol your pork at a higher price? You were paying $2 more a hundred- 

eight , for hogs. ; 

Mr. Mituarp: Yes. I was a little confused looking at those three reports. 

fr. Dype: There are a lot of papers there. 

‘Mr. Mittarp: Our costs at Winnipeg did go up. We were on strike in 

S Septe mber and most of October, but at August 30 it is $20.50, and in November 

s $22.26, and so on, as outlined in schedule C. 

Mr. Dype: The question that occurs to me at the moment is this. You 

e given the reason for your increased selling price by referring it to the cost 

0 you of the hog. When you spoke to us about the beef situation my under- 
di ng was that you had to go through a more complicated procedure before 

» really knew whether your beef was costing more or not because of the 

farious grades, and so on. Does the same apply in hogs? 

~ Mr. Muuarp: Those are A-1. The total cost would be relative to that. 

Mr. Dype: I thought before the total cost of your beef would be relative 

0 the average price but you taught me differently, or at least, you indicated 

it was not the thing to follow, but now are you saying that is the thing to 

Blow in hogs? 

— Mr. Mrtxarp: Well, of course, it all depends on what kind of hogs you are 

el] ling. If you are selling A-1 hogs, it would relate to the cost factor. If you 

selling B-1 grade of hogs the price here is about 40 cents lower. 

ig YM r. Dype: So that the factor we really have to look at in pork is the cost 

of the hogs? 

_ Mr. Mitiarp: That is right. 

_ Mr. Harkness: May I interject? What do you do with the major part 

f the A-1 hogs you buy? Do you convert them into Wiltshire sides for export 

sell them domestically? 

Mt Miuiarp: The major portion, except the bruised hogs, goes into export. 


pet. Harkness: The major part of the A-1 hogs are exported so they do 
beater into the local meat picture? 


wa Miuiarp: Not to any extent. 
Ba. Dye: Then may I go to December 31 and the first week in January, 


4 Bri. Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Before you do that, the fact they are taken off the 
na rket and exported surely does exercise some influence upon the local market 
for these Wiltshires. You said the major part of the grade A hogs are exported 
is Wiltshires. And then you said they do not enter into the domestic picture 
ui, but would it not be so that by reason of them being taken off the market 
ult ogether that would have some effect upon prices? 
Mr. Mixuarp: I think so. They would take that much off the domestic 
, and there is that much less to sell. 
othe Vice-CHaAIRMAN: The fact of that large export does affect the Canadian 
rice, does it not? 

"Mr. Mitiarp: I would say so. 
a } fr. Dype: I think you will be able to answer this question without much 
rouble. e Why i is there a very considerable increase in your selling price at the 
st week in January, 1948? 


‘AGE: And} in Wa ccaber and December you were paying a higher — 


ts 
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Mr. Miuuarp: That was due to the advance in hogs brought about by the 
advance in Wiltshire prices. . | 7 

Mr. Dype: Arising out of that I have one or two questions which I thin 
you might help us with. If you have an advance in price under the United 
Kingdom contract for Wiltshire sides does that inevitably mean that the 
Canadian consumer must pay more for pork? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, because the hog market advances to the export level. 

Mr. Dypm: In other words, you cannot have two prices. 

Mr. Mituarp: I do not see how it could be possible. 
Mr. Dype: The Canadian consumer must pay the equivalent being paid by 
_ the United Kingdom consumer; is that right? 

Mr. Mixtarp: Unless we sell for less and take a loss. 

Mr. Dypvr: You would not necessarily have to take a loss, would you, to sell 
for less? 

Mr. Mitxarp: It all depends on how much less we sold it for. 

Mr. Dype: But it does not follow— 

Mr. Mituarp: Generally speaking the price for hogs is the export market, © 
and the domestic market levels out to that. q 

Mr. Dype: Can you tell the committee whether, following the 1st of January, 
1948, the Canadian hog producer got the whole benefit of the increase in price? 

Mr. Miuuarp: As far as we were concerned he did. ; 

Mr. Dypr: Have you any means by which you can show us that? 

Mr. Mittarp: Well, on schedule 6, January 3, the price advanced from $22.17 
to $23.20; January 10, $23.20 to $27.58. That is a total of $5.41. i 

Mr. Dypr: Yes, go on from there. That is what the farmer got, a total of © 
$5.41 more? : 

Mr. Mitiarp: In those two weeks. 
Mr, Dyopz: Is that all he should have got in view of what you were getting 
under the increased United Kingdom prices? 
Mr. Miuuarp: According to our way of figuring, yes. 
Mr. Dype: Well, what is your way of figuring? ‘ 
Mr. Miuiarp: Seven cents advance in Wiltshires is $5.42 on hogs per 
hundred-weight. z 
Mr. Dypr: Seven cents advance on Wiltshires. Is this in accordance with a ep 
costing method of some kind that you worked that out? a 
Mr. Mituarp: It is the way we figure it. We figure out of every 100 pounds — 
of warm dressed hog we get 774 pounds of Wiltshires, warm. Multiply that by 7s 
and I think you will get $5.40 odd cents. 

Mr. Dype: Yes. So after January 1, 1948, what you did in effect, in order — 
to arrive at the price you paid to the farmer, was to work back from the export 
price. Is that fair? 
Mr. Miruarp: That is fair. 
Mr. Dypr: And were you taking a greater share of the increased price? I. 
think your answer to me has been that you were not taking a greater share? 
Mr. Minuarp: That is right. We consider we passed that increase on to the © 
producer. = 
Mr. Dypr: I come now to another point which perhaps you may consider is 
not quite relevant, and yet it seems to me it is. You and I have had some dis-_ 
cussion as to whether we can show where the consumer’s dollar went. We 
discussed the possibility of showing where the consumer’s dollar went at the end 
of controls, and then in January, 1948, and then at a later date. Correct me if I 
am wrong, but I think you told me that was a very difficult thing to work out. 
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r. Dype: 2 costing methods are such that you can tell the committee 
m am the farmer received after the increase in January, so why is it not 
) le also to work out the exercise with regard to the consumer’s dollar? 
r. Mrzuarp: As I recall it you wanted to know what part of the consumer’s 
r was returned to the producer from the sale of porterhouse steaks at a certain 


Mr. Mizuaro: First of all we cannot relate the consumer’s purchase price of 
ies to the wholesale loin of beef, because we do not know the retailers cost of 
| nt it or the shrink in cutting it. Relating a particular final cut out of a ear- 

cass beef and putting a cost on it is impossible. You have got to find out what 
you get from the hip, the rib, the chuck, the shank, and so forth. After a study 
re threw up our hands and considered it an impossible job. 
' Mr. Dyoz: I also discussed with you the possibility of doing the same sort of 
exercise with respect to the consumer’s dollar on sliced bacon, did I not? 
Mr. Mizarp: Yes, sir. You did not discuss it—our Gacusson was with 
Bett to beef—but your letter mentioned bacon. 
Mr. Dypr: Have you been able to make the calculations on sliced bacon? 
Mr. Muzarp: No, sir, we ran into the same trouble. 
Me Dype: I honvhi: when I asked you to do the problem, that we would 
have a sure way for you to show the committee that at these various stages you 
were not taking an unfair share of the consumer’s dollar. I thought it would help 

u to show that you do not take an unfair share, and it was with that in mind 
‘much as anything else that I suggested the exercise. However, it has not been 
possible for you to do it? 
Dur. Miuiuarp: That is right, it has not been possible. 
_ Mr. Dype: You still assure me that since January the product of hogs 
as s received all the benefits derived from the increased U.K. prices? 
Mr. Miuzarp: That is right. 
Mr. Fiemine: Would you mind speaking a little louder pleas, Mr. Millard? 
_ Mr. Muarp: I am sorry. 
~ Mr. Tuatcuer: I do not follow the argument which Mr. Millard has used. 
a am referring to schedule 6 of his own chart, and he said something a moment 
| ng o about Wiltshires being only a portion of the amount. The difference in 
e paid for hogs between December 15 and January 10 was 5-41 cents. 

~ Mr. Miutarp: That is right. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: The difference in the wholesale price is 7 cents, so how do 
you reconcile the figures? 
_. Mr. Muxarp: The 5-41 cents is based on the warm dressed hog weight. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: This chart gives the figure for 100 pounds. 
_ Mr. Mitarp: Yes, but that is for warm dressed hogs. 
Mr, Tuarcuer: What do you mean by warm dressed? 
~ Mr. Mutarp: The hogs are weighed on the killing floor by an automatic 
Ss ot: ale and graded by the government grader. The w eights are warm weights. 
. 4 Cuamman: There is shrinkage after that? 

| Mr. Muiarp: Yes. 

aq Tuarcuer: Is that warm dressed weight with the by-products 
move 
. Mr. Mirarp: Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Is it a Wiltshire, but still warm? 
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Mr. Miuiarp: No, it is a warm dressed hog with the insides removed. — 

Mr. Harkness: The head is still there? 

Mr. Miuuarp: The head is still there. | 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I do not know whether I am wandering here, but does 
that mean to say that when the farmer sells you a hog you do not pay him any- 
thing for the by-product? 


Mr. Mituarp: I have heard that discussed before. Certainly we pay him 
for the by-products because the by-products are figured against our expenses 
of killing the hog and what we net on the hog. The amount we receive allows. 
us to pay more—as far as the by-products are concerned. f 

Mr. THarcuer: I have a letter from the president of the Ontario Hog | 
Producers Association and he claims the packers do not pay for heart, the liver, 
the casings, and things of that kind? q 

Mr. Mituarp: That is a correct argument. 

The 'CHairMAN: You do not pay it directly? 

Mr. Mitxiarp: We do not pay it directly. If we had to weigh the heart, 
the liver, and the kidney, that price would have to be deducted from the 
carcass price. It is considered in the price. q 

The CuHatrMan: It is considered in the price. I suppose it is the same 
thing when a woman buys a steak with a bone in it. The price is supposed to- 
be a little less because of the bone? 

Mr. Fiemrine: I think it is a converse case. = 

Mr. Mitiarp: The price paid is inclusive of those products. 

The Vicn-CuatrMAN: It is the same thing but in this case the position is 
reverse. 

Mr. Fieminc: He gives a price that includes those other things. If those 
other things were to be given a separate price the company would simply ~ 
deduct the price for the liver and the other things from the price now being 
paid for the meat? 

Mr. Mriuiarp: Yes. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Is it not a fact when these hogs come in they are put on 
your platform, they are opened up, the by-products are removed, they are 
graded, and the price is set after that time? 

Mr. Miiiarp: The hog is graded by the government grader. 

Mr. THatcHer: And the price is set after the by-products are removed? _ 

Mr. Mriuiarp: No, the price for that week is established. When the 
shipper ships he gets the established price for the warm. dressed carcass. 

Mr. THarcuer: What do you pay the farmer for the liver, Mr. Millard? 
There is quite a lot of liver in beef? Y 

Mr. Miurarp: I cannot answer that, Mr. Thatcher, 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Do you pay anything? ¢ 

Mr. Mitiarp: We do not actually weigh the liver and put a price on it and- 
send him a cheque, but in figuring what the hogs are worth the liver, the 
heart, the kidney, is taken into consideration. 
Mr. THarcuer: In some indirect way? } 
Mr. Mrinuarp: If it was not figured in and we had to pay the farmer directly, 
then the carcass would be priced that much lower because it is the total realiza- 
tion price that counts. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: All right, thank you, Mr. Millard. 

Mr. Dype: There was one general question I would like to ask upon which 
I would like your views, Mr. Millard. Is there anything in a time like November 
and December of 1947, when you are in a free market, that the packing 
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rices ' We find in November and December prices are advancing; we find 
hat you are selling your meat for slightly higher price week by week. Is there 


‘Mr. Mitiarp: As an individual packer I would say no. 
Mr. Dyve: Could the packing industry as a whole do anything? 


Mr. Mizrarp: I cannot answer that; I do not know. It is a pretty difficult 
question upon which to*give a snap answer. I do not know. If you go out and 
put a market price on a product you materially reduce your selling price, and 
you would have to buy live stock more cheaply. 
. Mr. Dybe: You are relating your selling price now to what the cattle and 
hogs are costing you? 
Mr. Mitrarp: And market conditions, 


— Mr. Dyve: And market conditions. I am not sure I know what you mean 
_ by “market conditions”. Would you mind telling us? 
3 Mr. Miniarp: The market—the general market—is a combination of all 
the prices that the retailers are paying for products. 

__ Mr. Dype: Yes, but there is a little more to it than that, is there not, Mr. 
Millard, because the retailer in November and December was pretty well 
“paying you what you asked of him. Is that not so? 

Mr. Mittarp: That is right. 

Mr. Dypbe: You did not find yourself meeting resistance from the retailer 
in November and December, did you? 

. vir. Mitxiarp: Not any more than normally. I think there is a normal 
‘Tesistance to prices every day. I will explain that in this way; the housewife 
may go into the butcher store and look at the price of pork chops. She will say, 

“They are too high for my budget”. She will try to buy a cheaper cut of meat 
and, if enough housewives go in and do that, that would bring down the price 
of pork loins because we could not move them into consumption. 

_ Mr. Dyoe: I realize the difficulty of such a general question as I have asked. 


I realize it, I think, as well as you do. Nevertheless, this committee is sitting 

here endeavouring to find out about certain things and we would welcome your 

view on that general question, as to whether there is anything that could be done, 

especially by the packing industry because you are a member of that industry, 

- when prices start to increase as they did in November, 1947 in order to hold them 
down, or do you try to hold them down? 

__ Mr. Mrizarp: Well, that is a difficult question to answer. I do not think 
T could enlarge upon what I have said, Mr. Dyde. 

___ Mr. Tuarcuer: What about the time the British contract was signed, Mr. 

Millard, could you not have kept your prices down until your stocks in storage 

Warehouses were depleted? Could you not have kept your prices at the old 

price level? 

Mr. Muarp; Our replacement value is at the higher cost, immediately. 


j 
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| _ Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes, I know, but I am speaking of what you had on hand. 

“eat could you not have sold that at the price you paid for it and made your 
legitimate 
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Mr. Mirxarp: Well, because— 


Mr. Tuatcuer: There was no reason, was there? 

_ Mr. Miuiarp: We could have given it away if we had wanted to, but our 
ractice is to consider replacement value because there comes a time when there 
a corresponding drop in inventory value. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Yes, but you have set up an inventory reserve to take 
¢are of that. You cannot have it both ways. 


} 
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and Swift’s in particular—could do to stem the tide of advancing 


anything within your power as a packer which you can do to stop that spiralling? 
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Mr. Mittarp: Yes, but we pay taxes on it. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Yes, you pay taxes on it. 
Mr. Irvine: We pay taxes on our homes, too. 4 
Mr. Lanpon: You must remember that the inventory reserve is on the basis 
of our 1936-1939 level and the amount of product we had at that time, not the © 
amount of product we had at this time; there is a vast difference. | 
3 


Mr. THatcuer: Your reserve is what, now? 
Mr. LaNnpon: There is two million and one in the wartime inventory reserve. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: That is without last year’s. : 
Mr. LANDoN: We will leave last year’s out of it because it does not come 
into it. It is not exempt from the normal taxes. 
Mr. Lusace: That two million and one was not subject to the excess 
profits tax? q 
Mr. Lanpon: Correct. | 
Mr. Lesace: Would it be all right to ask some questions about this inventory 
reserve which was created during the war? 
The Vice-C1arrman: Mr, Dyde has finished with the witness. 
Mr. Dypr: Yes, for the time being. ; 
Mr. THarcHEeR: Would you not admit, in answer to Mr. Dyde’s question, : 
was there not something the packers could have done to keep prices down; 
that Canada Packers, Burns, the other companies and yourselves could have 
kept prices down for a while, at least for the stocks they had on hand if they 
so desired? 
Mr. Minzarp: As I said a minute ago, we could have sold at any price. | 
Mr. Tuatcuer: And still have made your regular profit? 
Mr. Mitiarp: No, you cannot have two prices. If you keep the it | 
down for what you have on hand, what you are buying today and processing 
is that much, higher. : 
Mr. Tuarcuer: What you buy today and process you are not going to be © 
selling for a certain period afterwards. 4 
ee Miniarp: You sell pork loins and pork shoulders right away, fresh 
pork. 
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Mr. LAnpon: What Mr. Millard means is that you would have two prices — 
to the retailer, perhaps on the same day, on the old stock and the new stock. — 
How are you going to separate it? f 

Mr. THarcusr: I see the technical difficulty. ; 

3 


; Mr. Fieminc: May I follow up that question? Was there anything abnormal 
about the size of your stock inventory at the time the new British contract — 
price came into effect? I do not ask for a lot of detail, but just the general — 
question, was there anything unusual in the inventory? 
Mr. Miniarp: Pork stocks on January 3, 1948, were 7,398 pounds. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: But total pork was 16,000,000. 
Mr. Fiemina: I did not ask for any detail, I just asked whether there was 
anything abnormal in the size of your inventory? 
. Mr. Minuarp: No, because we find quite an increase in the hog kill and the 
market could not absorb it. Every year we put pork away to use in the” 
summer time, in the deficiency period. i 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Of course, this figure was 50 per cent greater than it was 
the year previous; 16-2 against 11-8. 
Mr. Miuuarp: Our hog kill is up 47 per cent. z 
Mr. Merritt: That figure is actually about 25 per cent greater, not 
per cent. 
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Mr. Lanpon: Correct. 

=. . Lesage: Do you have a breakdown of that? 
r. Lanpon: No, sir. 

Mr. Lesage: Could you file it with the committee? 
Mr. Lanvon: I can. 


Mr. Lesace: I am asking this question because I believe the tax was not 

he same throughout the entire period. It was 75 per cent in 1941, then it was 

_ 100 per cent from 1942 to 1946. This may seem an odd question, but I am 

sking it of an expert accountant: supposing you take out part of your inventory 

reserve now to make up your inventory losses, you will have to pay tax on that. 

What tax will you have to pay? 

_ Mr. Lanpon: The tax is based on the last year the excess 

in effect. 

| Mr. Lesace: During certain years the tax was 100 per cent— 

Mr. Lanpon: 20 per cent refundable. 

‘ F Mr. Lesage: —80 per cent, then. If you use the inventory reserves which 

were set aside during the period 1942 to 1946, instead of paying a tax of 80 

| per cent on those amounts which you would have paid normally, you will be 
paying only 15 per cent? 

_ Mr. Lanvon: On the used portion, we will be paying 15 per cent. 
| Mr. Lesace: It was 15 per cent in 1947, that I know. By reason of the 

act you set aside some inventory reserves you will save 65 per cent of the excess 
profits tax; is that not correct? 
_ Mr. Lanvon: Well, the way it works out, the 65 is based on the highest 
‘Tate. It is all based on the highest rate. It would be 65, but that is a govern- 
ment regulation. 
a Mr. Lesage: I know, that is what I thought it was, but I wanted to be sure. 
_ Mr. Lanpon: In my opinion, you are correct. 
| Mr. Lesage: That is what I thought, but I wanted to have your view on it. 
Now, Mr. Winters has asked me to ask you a couple of questions about the 
Maritimes, because he could not be here this afternoon. He wanted to know 
if your Moncton plan could supply all your customers in the Maritime provinces. 
Mr. Mutarp: Our Moncton plan alone? 
_ Mr. Lesage: Yes. 
Mr. Mrtrarp: No, they could not. 
_ Mr. Lesacu: Then you have to import from other parts of Canada in order 
0 supply your branches in the Maritimes? 
Mr. Mriarp: The total Maritimes. That is right. 
_ Mr. Lesace: Mr. Winters asked me to ascertain what was the proportion, 
f you could give it to me. 
Mr. Mitxarp: I cannot answer that question, Mr. Lesage. 
_ The Vicr-Cuareman: Is that information which could be supplied? 

Mr. Mitnarp: We could get a figure that would be pretty close, by taking 
the entire maritime sales and comparing it to what Moncton supplied. We could 
figure out a percentage. 

SJ r. Lesace: Yes, if you could because Mr. Winters would be interested in 
‘The Vice-CHamman: That is one of the pieces of information which we 
would like to get, then. 


Mr. Mutnarp: We will write away and get that. 
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Mr. Lesage: The total inventory reserve for the war years was $2,100,000. 
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The Vicn-CuairMan: There was the suggestion made here. Two or three of 
the members spoke to me about it—that it would be helpful, if any person desired - 
to have information, if he would give a memorandum of it to Mr. Dyde, so that 
it will be sure to find its way into his letter of request. a 
Mr. Tuarcurr: I wonder if Mr. Millard would know what the consideration 
was when Swift’s purchased their company from Griffins. 

Mr. Mixuarp: Have you got that information, Mr. Landon? | 
Mr. Lanpon: When we purchased it from J. Y. Griffins in 1902, what we — 
paid for it I cannot tell you, but the share capital was $500,000. i 
Mr. Tuatcuer: I thought it was $5,000,000. 

Mr. SmirH: This was in 1902. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: It was only a little bit of a shop over in Elmwood. 2 
Mr. Lanpon: The share capital at that time was $500,000. Supplementary, © 
-of course it has been increased by supplementary letters patended to its present — 
level of $12,000,000. 

The Vice-CuarrMaAn: You mean, at that time the charter was only for 
$500,000. You do not know whether there actually was $500,000 in it; whether — 
all the shares had been issued or not. ; . t 

Mr. Lanpvon: I cannot tell you. I do not know if the records are still avail- — 


able or not. You see, it was forty-six years ago. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I won’t pursue my point until you come back. 

Mr. Mituarp: Are you going to invite us back? 

The Vice-CHAirMAN: The latch string is always on the outside. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: As far as I can gather from the information which I have, 
Swift’s have put about $5,000,000 into that business aside from earnings. I may 
be wrong. 

Mr. Lanpon: No. Not so far as I am aware. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: If you would try to get that information for the next 
committee, the actual investment you have as a company, aside from ploughed- — 
back earnings, I mean the share capital invested in your company since you came 
to Canada. 

Mr. Lanpon: I have it right here.. You asked me if there was some money 4 
outside of share capital put into the business. I do not think there is any. z 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: If you start up a business with a certain capital and j 
you are found many years later to be very wealthy; and we start in to discover 


how much was put in and we find out that originally there was $100 put in, never — 
more than that, except what was taken out of the business and then put back in © 
again; is that the idea? is 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I want to know your return of invested capital. Could you ; 
relate your profits this year to your invested capital? 

Mr. Irvine: How much is the invested capital? ; 

The Vice-CHamMan: You mean by “invested capital” money that did not — 
come from the earnings of the business. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is right. : 

Mr. LANvon: There is not any that I know of which did not come from the 4 
earnings of the business. : 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: It has all been natural. growth from the earnings. 

Mr. Lanpon: So far as I can tell you, the earnings we have made since 
our inception in Canada have remained in Canada until a few years ago, and 
they have created a surplus. 

Mr. Lesace: Supplementary capital, to be worked with. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: And there was only that $500,000 which you mentioned? 


hat question just to see what the total of the money is which was put into this 
business which did not come first from it. 


Mr. Mitiarp: Yes, we will dig into that. 
The Vice-CuarrMan: Let us say which is not in the nature of distributed 


dividends. 
_ Mr. Merritr: What is the materiality of that evidence? 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I do not know. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: When the packers say they make one-fifth of one cent a 
pound profit a year, and say how small that is, that is possibly true but I think 
the profits shown should also be related to the investment. I think both should 
be shown. I do not think it is fair to have one without the other. 
_ The Vice-CHairMAN: I suppose we could connect it up with the reference 
as to how prices managed to be influenced last fall; it might be tortuous. 
Mr. Irvine: I do not think it is tortuous at all. 
The Vicr-Cuamman: If it goes back to 1902 and there is, perhaps, the 
influence of 1902 upon prices in 1947. 
Mr. Tuatcumr: No, I do not think that is right. There has been money 
added since, I think. I am not going into the details now because the gentlemen 
_ are not prepared to go into it. According to the journals in the Parliamentary 
library, there has been money added and I think the time to pursue the question 
is when they come back. | 
The Vice-CHArRMAN: It has not been completely denied that there is 
some connection with the reference, but it is looked at with some dubiety by 
some members of the committee. 
Mr. Fremine: I was going to make an observation. If the witnesses are 
asked to bring back further information, I think we ought to ask ourselves right 
‘now just how material it is to the point we are directed to in this inquiry. I 
would not expect that we, as a group of sixteen people, would see eye to eye 
‘as to what is strictly relevant in this inquiry, but surely to goodness this question 
which is now raised for the first time, has no bearing on the recent rise in the 
cost of living. 
_ If Mr. Thatcher is going to relate this to the fractional profits in the handling 
of meat and to say that it permits him to go into the question of capitalization, 
then we must have something a lot more concrete to establish the relevancy of it. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Do you suggest that profits have nothing to do with prices? 
Mr. Merritt: I suggest that this abstruse type of inquiry does not get us 
“anywhere on the road to bringing in a report on the question referred to us. 
“Surely Mr. Thatcher is not going to say that the company is not entitled to 
_ some return on the capital employed. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I do not say that at all. 

Mr. Merairtr: If we are going to go back and delve into some geneological 
istory as to where the money came from, we may be here for a long, long time. 

The Vicr-CHaIRMAN: I have some doubt as to whether there is any connec- 
on whatever between this inquiry into capital structure and the profits made 
throughout the last half century, to the reference to his committee which relates 
to the fall of 1947. The same thought was in my mind when a similar inquiry 
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‘this might not be a fair way to conclude it for today. The witness is going to 
bring certain information on the capital structure because that much has been 


Thatcher has been asking for. And if members will give thought to its relevancy 
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asked, I believe. You will not find it difficult to get that information Mr. — 
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‘Mr. Lanpon: Yes, as far as I can tell you. eon 
ort, e Vice-CHAIRMAN: Would you be good enough to devote yourself to 


was being pursued with the last witnesses before us. But I was wondering if — 
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or the irrelevancy between now and the time the witnesses come back I think it 
is in that way that we can come to a conclusion as to whether it is relevant or — 
not. No doubt even if it is not relevant it might be pursued on a particular case. 
I understand that it won’t be pursued regularly. We might decide that. That is — 
not a conclusion. But perhaps you could conclude today to let the decision of — 
the relevancy stand until Mr. Thatcher pursues his questions at the next session. © 

Mr. Fiemine: I think, Mr. Chairman, what we are asking involves a consi- | 
derable amount of work on their part— 

Mr. Tuarcuer: And it would not take us five minutes to get it. If they — 
haven’t got it or can’t get it I will give it to them. I will give it to them if 
they can’t find it. 4 

Mr. Merritt: If Mr. Thatcher wants this, surely it is not affecting a price © 
condition in 1947. If he wants it on that basis I shall have to ask the witnesses — 
to bring out the amount of money it would now take to exercise the same ~ 
purchasing power as $500,000 did in 1902. And that might be more difficult for — 
Mr. Millard to bring with him. We have had two wars since then. : 

The Vick-CuamMan: Gentlemen, I put it to you this way.. Mr. Thatcher — 
asked that certain information be brought back by the witnesses. They did not — 
object to bringing it back. Then the question was raised as to its relevancy. ~ 
I don’t think we should make any ruling on relevancy until the question comes ~ 
up. However, there is a suspicion that it will not be related. There is nothing — 
wrong in asking the witness if he will bring that information, the question is as | 
to whether examination as Mr. Thatcher apparently proposes is relevant. That — 
could not be settled now in advance of the witnesses giving the information on ~ 
their return. : 


Mr. Fiemine: I think the question arises when you ask the witnesses to — 
get the information. That surely raises the question as to whether the informa- — 
- tion is relevant or not. I cannot see its relevancy. q 
Mr. Tuarcuer: In the Stevens inquiry such questions were very relevant. — 
Mr. Fiemine: We are not discussing the Stevens inquiry, the terms of — 
reference were quite different and have no relation to the terms of reference now — 
before us. We had the same thing up with the witnesses for Canada Packers. — 
I think we all exercised a certain amount of forbearance until we saw what the 
purport of the questions was. We have spent considerable time with these 
witnesses. Now, these witnesses— 
Mr. THatcuer: It may not be material to you. 
The Vicb-CHAIRMAN: We can get it anyway. 


Mr. Fiemine: It has no bearing on the subject matter referred to the f 
committee. I may be very interesting to some members of the committee as an : 


investigation into the affairs of the company, but that is not what we are here 
for; and it may suit the CCF to carry on a vendetta with some economic ~ 
interests in Canada, but that is their affair. But surely to goodness; this 
committee will be sitting here endlessly if it is to go into all the financial matters 
that do not lie within the scope of our reference. Look at all the time we will 
be spending if we cannot hold this thing down, we are going to be here for years. — 
The Vicr-CHAiRMAN: Before any reply is made may I put a ruling this” 
way: Mr. Thatcher has made a request for certain information. I will not rule 
that request out of order unless you wish to pursue it further to a vote that it~ 
should be out of order or it should not be out of order. Mind you, this is just’ 
a question of a request at the moment that is before us, but I will not rule that 
request out of order; that is, not to rule in advance on this relevancy of the 
questions which he may ask. Now, that is the way the thing stands at the 
moment. : 


Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, may I submit to you that as far as I am aware— 
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= The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is what it comes to, isn’t it? 


pre etically every company that has come before this committee on matters of 
a similar nature when their balance sheets have been submitted. 


The Vice-Cuarrman: Yes. 


_ Mr. Irvine: And then you are aware that Mr. Thatcher is not asking for 
anything in this case that has not been submitted in almost every case which has 
come before us. If it were different it might be a matter for discussion, But 
as I understand the questions he has in mind, that material should have been 
in the balance sheet in any case. And let me say this also, that if a company 
_ that started with $500,000 somewhere away back there has now a capital 
employed of $12,000,000 and has put no money in except what has come out of 
the business; to my mind that would have a material affect on prices even at 
the present time. 

_ The Vicu~CuarrMan: Just a moment now, let’s not get into a continual 
argument on this thing. The witnesses will bring the information, and we can 
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lecide the other point then. 

_ Mr. Fiemrne: What we want relates to the years 1947 and 1948. Mr. Irvine 
I think is giving away his whole case there. 

__ Mr. Irvine: No, I will take it back if I have. 

Mr. Merrirr: I am saying the same practice is going on now. 

The Vicn-CuarrMan: Stop yelling across the schoolyard. Just a moment, 


Mr. Merritt, please. The witness will bring the information requested. There 


is no furthur need for these witnesses— 
= Mr. Tuarcuer: I have not replied yet to Mr. Fleming’s observations. 


_ The Vice-CuamrMan: You don’t need to reply. There is no reply necessary. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen; the latch string is on the outside of the 

door and you can get back in the same way a little later. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Mr. Maybank, I have one or two questions I wanted to 
sk now. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I wanted to reply to him. 
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_ The Vice-Cuairman: Do you want to ask those questions, Mr. Lesage? 


_ Mr. Lesage: Yes. Mr. Fleming raised the question. It relates to these 
transfers from one department to the others; for instance your tankage—what 
do you transfer? 


a.» 
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Mr. Miuiarp: May I answer you this way; you ask the questions and I 
| get the information and bring it back, and then I will have it accurate. 
_ Mr. Lesage: How was it transferred? You konw what I mean, how do you 
ransier the tankage there. I suppose that a certain moment it becomes scrap 
and then it becomes meat meal. 

_ Mr. Mrzarp: The finished product is transferred to the stock sheet at the 
arket value. 


Mr. Lesage: Yes, but what is lost? 


_ Mr. Mizarp: As I said the other day, the cracklings as they come out of 
e expeller with the grease taken out—I mean, as the tankage comes out of the 
ndering tank— 

__ Mr. Lesage: But there is no market for it? 

_ Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 
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Mr. Lesace: There is a market for meat meal. 
Mr. Mituarp: There is a market for tankage. 
Mr. Lesace: You could not sell tankage as it is? 
Mr. Mituarp: Could not? Oh, yes. 
Mr. Lesace: Is there a market for it? 
Mr. Miuzarp: Oh, yes, there is a quoted market; so much per unit of protein. 
es Lesace: I thought there was a market only for a certain product, meat 
meal. 
Mr. Mizarp: Oh, no, there is a market for tankage and a market for 
eracklings. 
Mr. Lesacr: There has been quite an advance in price recently? 
Mr. Mrtuarp: I think there has been. 
Mr. Lesace: There has been a large increase, hasn’t there? 
Mr. Mituarp: I don’t know, because I don’t know what the price is just 


now. 
Mr. Lesace: I understand. I would like to have the prices for the last year. 
Mr. Muuarp: I think the ceiling was 85 cents per unit of protein. 


Mr. Lesace: Something like that, but after the ceiling was taken. off it went 
up. It increased in a very considerable way? 


Mr. Miuuarp: Whatever it was we can get it. 

Mr. Lusace: Can you give the price since the ceiling came off? 

Mr. Mituarp: We can get that. 

The Vicn-CHairMANn: You will get that? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. 

The Vicn-CHairman: Mr. Dyde is noting it. All right, gentlemen. Thank ~ 
you. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Dyve: The officers of Burns and Company Limited. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I should like to reply to Mr. Fleming. 


The Vice-Cuamrman: I know, but that does not get us any more forward. ~ 

It is a case of one person saying “tis” and you having the right to say “taint”. 
That is all it is. ; 
k 


‘ 
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(Mr. J. Lesage now presiding as acting chairman). 


Reginald Stage Munn, General Manager, Burns & Company, Limited, " 
called and sworn. 


Eustace Dawson, Manager, Winnipeg plant, Burns & Company, Limited, : 
called and sworn. 


Limited, called and sworn. 


Mr. Dypve: Mr. Munn, would you give the committee your full name? 
Mr. Munn: Reginald Stace Munn. 
Mr. Dypr: And your address? 


; 
} 
Feels Douglas McFarland, Manager, Calgary plant, Burns & Comreas b 
: 


Mr. Munn: 4003 Fifth Street, West, Calgary, Alberta. 

Mr. Dypr: And your position with Burns and Company Limited? 
Mr. Munn: General Manager. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Dawson, would you give the committee your ful] name, 


Mr. Dawson: Eustace Dawson. 
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Mr. Dawson: 141 Montrose street, Winnipeg. 

Mr. Dype: And your position with Burns and Company? 

_ Mr. Dawson: Manager, Winnipeg plant. 

_ Mr. Dype: Mr. McFarland, would you give your full name to the committee? 
Mr. McFartanp: Joseph Douglas McFarland. . 

____-Mr. Dype: And your address? 

_ -Mr. McFaruanp: 3052 Second street, West, Calgary. 

_ Mr. Dype: And your position with Burns and Company? 

Mr. McFaruanp: Manager of the Calgary plant. 

_ Mr. Dype: Mr. Munn, you have been requested to bring certain information 


before the committee which I understand is contained in a folder, and you 
have also accompanied that with your annual reports for the last two fiscal 
rears, 

Mr. Munn: That is right. 

_ Mr. Dype: Has any member of the committee not got a copy? 

_ The Acrina Cuarman: I think Mr. Beaudoin and Mr. Kuhl. 

Mr. Kunt: I have one but I have not got it here. 

\ ae Mr. Fiemine: I do not believe we have copies of the financial statement. 
__ The Actinc Cuamman: No, they are here. 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED 
Head Office—Calgary, Alberta—April, 1948. 


Submissions Requested by Special Prices Committee 
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Dressed weights of actual purchases by Burns & Co. Limited of— _ 
(a) Beef cattle, and 
(b) Hogs, 
from August 14, 1947, to March 24, 1948. Also September 8, to October 5, 1939...... 7. 
Total sales in pounds to— | 
(a) Meat board for United Kingdom, 
(b) Other export, and 
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9. (a) 
Sheets 1to4, 
inclusive. 
9. (b) 
Sheets 1A and 1 
to 8, inclusive. — 
Information Requested by Counsel (H. A. Dyde) on Special Prices” 
Committee—Letter dated 25 March, 1948. ‘ 
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ScHEDULE 1. 


(a) Name: Burns & Co. Limited. 
(b) Address: Calgary, Alberta. 
(c) Date of Incorporation: May, 1928. 


(d) Name and address of all Officers of Company: John Burns, Chairman 
of Board, Bow Valley Ranch, Midnapore, Alberta; R. J. Dinning, President, 
930 Prospect Avenue, Calgary, Alberta; A. C. Newton, Vice President, 2513 5th 
Street West, Calgary, Alberta; J. Howard Kelly, Secretary, 1007 Hillcrest 
Avenue, Calgary, Alberta; W. C. Stemp, Treasurer, 1433 Shelbourne Street, 
Calgary, Alberta. a 

(e) Directors: John Burns, M.B.E., Bow Valley Ranch, Midnapore, Alberta; 
R. J. Dinning, 930 Prospect Avenue, Calgary, Alberta; J. C. Hope, 83, Lynwood, 
Toronto, Ontario; R. R. Furlong, 1150 Prospect. Avenue, Calgary, Alberta; 
H. R. Jackman, M.P., 3 Cluny Drive, Toronto, Ontario; H. R. Milner, K.C., 
11618 100th Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta; R. S. Munn, 4003 5th St. West, 
Calgary, Alberta; A. C. Newton, 2513 Sth St. West, Calgary, Alberta; M. M. 
Porter, K.C., 1011 Prospect Ave., Calgary, Alberta; D. A. Ross, C.A., 4661, 
Marguerite St., Vancouver, B.C. i 

(f) Burns & Co. Limited was incorporated by Letters Patent on May 14, 
1928 under the Dominion Companies Act to take over as a going concern part 
of the business and assets of P. Burns & Co. Limited. In 1941 it purchased 
Dumarts Limited now known as Burns & Co. (Eastern) Limited which is 
located at Kitchener, Ontario. 

(g) Name of Subsidiary Company engaged in the Meat Industry: Burns 
& Co. (Eastern) Limited located at Kitchener, Ontario. This Company was 
originally known as Dumarts Limited. Its operations cover the purchase and 
sale of Fresh and Processed Meats. 


(h) Location of Plants: Calgary, Edmonton, Prince Albert, Regina, Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Kitchener (Subsidiary). 
- Location of Sales Offices: Fort William, Montreal, Ottawa, Prince Rupert, 
Saskatoon, Saint John, Toronto, Victoria, Whitehorse, Windsor, Yellowknife. 
({) December 31, approximately, is the end of fiscal year of Company. 
The Company operates on a 52 weeks basis. 7 
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2344 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ScHEDULE 4(C) 1948 
BURNS & CO. LIMITED 


PRorITs FROM OPERATIONS OF Meat DEPARTMENTS BEFORE DEDUCTING Bonp INTEREST, INVENTORY 
RESERVE AND Taxes ON INCOME, 


Ee eee———————————eme oases , 
3 : 1 2 
Period ended Jan. 28 Feb. 25 
; $ $ 

Beef— : 

ese Soe Hoch y een (be oh ade Se Vie een ie saearIS ae athy eeearMmee™ errno Sahm Ogrtern ec 165, 477 75,828 

(Fotis lea Babine: NR eS eee Seige Teme aus Otegen at eB 102,812 108/949 

IN ss As aE ec A Tt oe Ie Op UNS EIN ARRUR ES Bets orc. om Mice ys te 62, 665 * 33,121 

Veal— 2 

(ANI OOS Gee, A utaetimanh sae ie SRA Ay MURR ene DORSET ar A hero 21, 686 21,623 © 

TED EDSON ROP eA see eee che Ieee bare vate- Papeete ances = ene ones esareygUohg nagh Poet ke 9,364 9,830 

ANSE eRe Geer Seg oan eg Tare Bap eS ay Lc TOMER Deere. “ala atMAnNen, celpaiatle ioe taolate cna ale Sins a Ore 12,322 11,793 § 

Mutton and lamb— ! * 

(OR eA Naini Sebati hh a aeaatt ea A aang bentare cont Sesame Sorat a 16, 900 10,479 

HB GOES succor baad ree tclaneRety Lacs ard Mees i PAIre? corpibaieie Coe Ne ago, aces 3 os : 7,328 §,021 © 

Pe SES Say gh eR ci AD TUSN Seth ae armen MR as Raha cr 9,572 2,458 

s 

Pork— 5 Ys 

(oye Aaes ena MN. ly Rd tet etn 0 ed SR RMINES aa eaiaiile ted rt SRO LH PRAMS ORD MI FN a tes ac 253, 554 190,218 — 

IRIN EM SCM Pati cs ect oree yates ates aH abe eee nce Rte AND oucca (n Gatoe Fore Eurasia saceete ees netetts 191, 897 180,953 

SINT RM GPE Coe disor ca Mucaind a SED, ab OO Sh Sey lamar, MACE ce ite Lau PG a eessian atone 61, 657 9,265° 

+ 

Other meats— j 

(Oat Teas oe aa eldest cee ti ON SNORE S cir LAD OR ARS Noe staat ioty ai staid sr ppt oye 103, 742 95,442 © 

AOp cost Aa GS eee We) APRS inet mare No renranicne Sic HN seit 82, 889 89,770 — 

INS Dace Spey Te CISL ERM IP tS ee RIE. ied Soy ant a nenTAN Ms bres caer erect oh Ic 20, 853 5, 7/22 

Total meats products— : 

(Bae ey ge ce gE oar PRE 1 aR aA ARS ae REA TS es er Ne 561, 359 393,690 

10 pecan On aS Hae tN RR Oa ne Sl aan ny atidmae 5 Aeseey cas se CaS OR O30 394, 290 397,523 

NUS ApaE De eae Pe EN at re EI oh a UR pacer ccm rere herr Cor agai s MESES ae tc NOI 167, 069 * 3,833 
Canned goods— 

HIS RR GA EG ait ae en Rus re sh BRAC So AAR Het tira creel anon tc yh 85, 194 61,235 

1 Fi gg Si NVS(oM St ead ar ei Ne ts EERIE NY IRR cere ote aencrricls mash br| Cinta orcego/ ye 30, 359 46,912 — 

Jats yh aes eae he OA ae een ccoMinents Wome emai. tie Srupeoncpe cht 24, 835 14,3235 

Se 

F 

* Loss 5 


SCHEDULE 5 
BURNS & CO. LIMITED 


Toran INVENTORIES OF Beer, PorK anD LarpD In PouNDS 
elite IE arn a ee 


Oct. Peg Oct. 22nd|Dec. 31st] Dec. 31st| Jan. 29th | Jan. 28th | Feb. 26th|Feb. 25th &: 
6 } 


1947 1946 1947 1947 1948 1947 pp 
Frozen beef....... 2,099,413] 1,070,009] 5,570,392} 5,052,028} 2,961,625) 4,178,485) 2,576,903) 3,986,815 
Other beef........ 1,711,698 57,519} 881, 562) 1, 330, 736| 714,220) 1,593,676) 867,509} 1,373,326 
Total beef....| 3,817,111] 1,127,528] 6,451,954] 6,382,764] 3,675,845] 5,772,161] 3,444,412) 5,360,141 — 
Frozen pork....... 471,414] 1,563, 567| 3,886, 240] 4,679,448] 4,599,224) 6,201,926} 4,099,031 8,410,877 | m 


Other pork........ 2,806, 388| 2,198,798] 2,556,764] 3,996,676] 3,370,743) 4,205,476] 3,319,704) 2,861,053 


EP? gate ies eee edi | RODE BST Tf ce eS | Ee a 


Total pork....| 3,277,802] 3,762,365) 6,442,914] 8,676,124] 7,969, 967|10,407,402| 7,418, 735/11, 271, ee ie 


Puredardss, °c) star 101, 804 98,020] 309,148] 529,411) 224,139; 403,031) 103,666 299,853 & 
% 
: 


-." * a Se ed 
_ Ve ' t J . i 
ae i Se Bee ee ote a Ey 
a z ee sn, % a ‘ - = ? “ “- =< - 


nd: Man ee ‘%, [ate = , no fe a 


a 


ee ih Sn ae “A” Grade hogs Good steers! : 
Calgary Edmonton Calgary Edmonton Calgary — Edmonton Bi 


Peiemte: aes a's wee 845 8-35 11-04 10-91 
EG sc reuct . 7°85 8-65 10-24 11-30 
aa 8-20 8-25 10-71 10-78 6-28 
A Oe Se ae 8-20 8-50 10-71 11-11 
ee om purchased cae weight. Select Weekly figures for 
price shown converted to rail grade prices for C not available. _ ; 
“A”’ hogs at 763% yield. Value shown is month’s F 
average cost. No ‘ 
figures available for — . 
Edmonton. ea 
18h 2S ARE ee ee 21-03 20-45 14-05 13-65 
ORT PEE RES Os ae a 21-48 20-55 13-94 13-45 
ashes HEN Goat, ts Siedien ceddccate-.. 21-35 20-79 14-03 13-50 
e alet IRE S Re AS ee eae 21-72 20-85 14-26 13-55 
RTECS fh ne a ee 22: 21-54 14-12 12-60 . 
to Oct. 24—Plants closed on account of strike... ; 
~ 2S URE HS ie RC Se ee 21-89 S150: 4 ee 12-60 
Loot AS SO ee Pat as ee er 21-84 21-50 14-04 12-65 Ss i 
RE eee. Sond Ge dates. sven tie bo xe a 21-76 21-80 13-78 13-15 ; 
ET Ae Me Aa ga shih at CMOS 4 .Mete ose & a. er 21-79 21-79 14-16 12-95 
Ee Mate ta es an Shes shh’ s isc 9 8:<e aiken 96 21-70 21-70 14-28 13-25 » 
ER eC eae he Weve, gad ca s,a\9 has 21-84 21-70 14-50 18-40 ~~ 
Ge SE Ste Oat Sa ae, Se a Parad ara 21-77 21-70 14-22 14-00 
CSCS ae Toei ee 21-84 21 a 18-15 pes 
Cem eer reste ser ee reer eee eee ee eeereeeseesseseses 21-96 21 77 14-00 a 
- so RSE RAE Oe A SO eee oe 22-06 24-28 15-55 
Re A aye daa «co 7 att 15-91 ies 
eee, Aue ed Eset: 5 v2 sive > sia ed.e's at 27-71 27-21 15:93» 15-70 
ERRMeM FE tir, Catv eaRine we Fe se ded x ravws 27-46 27-21 15-70 15-60 
SPURT lies SLi p ctare hh ordi tre Ga Alors aw ata ws ba wk 27-30 27-24 15-82 15-40 
a ONES GAS SAR fe See eer 27-36 27-21 15-68 15-50 
EA Cel hee ees CPN oia's hia x kien em eR ook 27-42 27-25 15-57 15-35 
BRS kein sis phen Aca Pete, chess sedan vee ce! ah ae 27-21 14-71 15-00 
33. ee PR ee re eee 27-49 27-29 15-12 15-30 
ne ee Meo SOEs otal ctivce ety neha eee Bae DO 27-25 14-90 15-25 
UES ee CMa oa eee a he Sala cieilaie's >t 6 oe 3.6 27-50 27-27 15-30 15-45 
ScHEDULE 7 
BURNS & CO. LIMITED 7 
> WEIGHT OF ACTUAL PURCHASES BY BurNs & Co. Lrmrrep or Brer Catrix anp Hocs 
wd Beef cattle 
— in pounds 
Gg» ge Et © Oe eee eee eee 
OMIM REE TRE ca cs spo vis ul chs dts seme 3 . 
OP ORR NS TY WO ee ee Oren & . 
IED ie ie» <a:5 and 5 + vx gp 28 aa Be 
SEN ROE DE le Sein bis olg-sss soe soa geen eaea “al 
cot et ot» 
See ra TIS eins cw eco’ heute y 9 see y= 
Ae. RY iy [OS See eek a ™~* 
SG SE. rere f 
- he 
— 
‘ > 
io “om 
a 
? - 
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ScHEDULE 8 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED 


Toray Sates In Pounps SHOWING Sates To Mrat Boarp ror Unirep Kinepom oTsiR Export SALES AND Domustic SALES 


easel en ec en en : 
‘ 
Period 9 | Period 10 | Period 11 | Period 12 | Period 13 | Period 1 | Period 2 | Period 3 


—_ Aug. 14 Sept. 11 Oct. 9 Nov. 6 Dee. 4 Jan. 1 Jan. 29 Feb. 26 
to to to to to to to to 
Sept. 10/47 | Oct. 8/47 |Nov. 5/47| Dec.3/47 | Dec. 31/47 | Jan. 28/48 Feb. 25/48 |Mar. 24/48 


Beef sales to meat board 


for United Kingdom..... 399,471 97, 240 164,281} 1,621,464] 2,047,032] 1,106, 235 924, 106 686, 380° 
Ofheriexportetlesisr sess les naceicmcsiats ones eceacc fae WR A See ees 70, 252 29, 600 32,900 70, 251 
Domestic sales..:......... 6, 917, 037 638,302] 2,562,745} 5,656,127] 5,233,138! 6,042,318) 5,400,943) 5,824,994 
BPOCSL BIOS «on stare os « 7,316, 508 735,542| 2,727,026} 7,277,591] 7,350,422) 7, 178, 153 6,357, 949 6, 581, 625 
Pork sales to meat board 
for United Kingdom..... 2,384, 143 368, 461 418,253} 5,974,673} 4,831,245] 5,206,067) 4,523,575} 2,508,470 | 
' Other export sales......... 54, 400 20, 400 1,290 122, 806 117, 160 23,091 77,385 44, 800 
Domestic sales............ 5, 131, 772 640,870} 2,253,239] 5,230,336] 4,896,961! 4,140,790) 3,600,698} 3,966,446 
Total'saless....\0.. +e: 7,570,315} 1,029,731] 2,672,782] 11,327,815) 9,845,366) 9,369,948} 8, 201, 658 6,519,716 


De ee a EA ee Se nee SERRE: 


ScHEDULE 9A — 
BURNS & CO. LIMITED 


Sheet 1 — 
GISTERE See VO Wel MG eas dct oars Pacer hay oeaiets isis ote ole Deane leit 160, 960 lbs. 16.00 $25, 763.60 
BIN Tescediwelgite. ss accnjecetrons + fora adios ween nee ee 90,521 : 
Yield—56- 24% 
PAV ENAPGIATESSCA CONE, DET CWibas 6 <p ne wedged # Slo eieces i scai-r late sualtun aah) elairiR vere, thers) at ia apaLevel ba verehesef ale te 28.46 — 
Graded cost; 990:red—cost: per Cw... “Se. cli 2 Ae ee pe ae leceveno rate alma shen 28.60 
DFALS UO aay Sar eT SOU Ecler Bane cee ian ee eee ere 27.60. 
Gaston redierage OGeh iy wan cawin se putea tly es cease eioC ort oc Wits ce rattan cael tra? eaaiveohacay weemetatatags seattle cl chats 28.60 
Less credits: per cwt: 
MANCVeM CA bu bet cite': ol tokelpie Pri EPR ie ig Ny leer MNT Re $ 351.15 
Gra SIN OSH ete eis nT error [ou agar Maa veya nu dey ec Male ease ae Mee 13.58 
TET CLOS SR AE tate tise ms LE aie a enh Oi Aa aes. nae eines 1,174.87 
BOTS eee ete ate ne Ha tecame GR oo gibi at erertette eeneavent ttn Miisvate are 40.47 
HEV chilly SUT ene es rset ses co, te ae eis Ree TE ee ckagte Ahtisaari av 831.23 
MeCN ToL er rarteee ta certie tend teat oncioe ae eh tases tera nou ec sae ce Mana SUBS 93.50 Patil 
2,504.80 25.83 
PCa Le DO ee Ae hoe eas ote ILE cee coke cee an McLane RR hati al avec scart a ace ex elion teal eke) Mee ye ofc Meta Rseasede 0.52 
Sipe Ves. en Men Bk Mites. Bel nei ehrsiy NaN eee Eman CUS MOP Ack ismmsearrcel Y miehghs 0.12 
Ovanead, . ghhapis alt We are yea oie nu Hed ebyidles cs? ee Rmise dst aticlstee'o)gopaeleua pacer 0.40 = 
SEN FERS CRATES MD Gt HPO a et Te i RoR nea RAL OOO Mee ae - Oc CMD One 1.81 
27.64 
Nictecastareaieracde eehy ath. clamimseieen ieee nomen ahaa ters 27.64 - 


(based on market as it was on April 1, 1948) 


ted he re ae 664 Ibs. 0-133 
Wee Maree ee tes 539 0-0 
BRS te stinkck, seat. 275 0- 
AAT ie ee aie hee beng 189 0-03} 
Ae nh Ce cA ete 507 0-1 
7 | ESS a an ele 90 0- 
LS ENA ae aaa ae 296 0-02 
5. 9 hd A al 27 0-1 P 
NT Se SAS ea 552 0- 
Me ce 76 0-1 
A COR ar aera 2 448° 
edi £20. aS CR eg eee ea 53 0-73 
BERL NE SBE SPS ita re aa 13} 0-19} 
ST eS Ee ee ee ee ee ei ee a oa a arr 99 0-01 
Tt SOOO RES CEPT E RES PERE SCC HVe@eseFeescnoseneensersed 48 0-044 
Sy ALOR CES OLR I, ST ae rae 5 ; 
ote cs sa ele i ee ib 0. 
Se ee ee ee 1,175 0-014 
EA Se Ge EI: «ee re arr 31 0-05 
ks Fa 
SEL AB. Le 
5 Me 
ys0, 
en 
ey 
= hh 
_—" 
ScHEDULE 9A F 
BURNS & CO: LIMITED f 
Sheet 3 ‘ 
CasinGc CREDITS 
Wats RRS ata Melee eid Sarg seals, pes. 72 0-02} ea. 1-98 
Vit ere GILT EN ee TORE “ 20 (0-003 ea. 0-15 
RE en he ogc Fe GeO Bodo nos « $62 Side. ee eee 
Ser rae aa ek «“ $ > Ux. eee 
—Wide............. fey Bae cf ee sets GP eeeessess crete ; 
A a «“ 6 0-60 3-60 
NERS SS si ee aA Ra « 17 ~—- 0-40 6-80 . 
SMM SP hic oct ge ee 3 0-35 1-05 
13-58 a 
wey 


9,606 12-15 ewt 


ee 


a 


i ase eRe RD acne si aii Sea neds PORN 

pyties Ps TeartRry cael orc vole eb aR Cin prea ee 2,495 Ibs. , 
i Gaul and multe fAbG. eeaas + cies pve sinaeteMpe estes 4,509 - tes oleae 
isa Skirt a A bananas Beis) co) cigs ist ats ; (ae y eG: 

Cheek AEB. eee e nsec eee e nsec et ne ener eset ee et ness 314 : 


en Produetion—Edible 1B TM dee te Signi ape otek = -eses 5,518 Iba. 15-00 owt. 
eee ; Edible cracklings. . eee Rh ee Tiled: Peete Bata : 257 27-50 ton 


Pe oes a SERUM Leah Geese oval \ elie pe Pe ty Se Roe Oe eae 710 lbs. Aba ee 
ar foie GAT SEH Gaye? PERRIN a ay mee ext cpr Re ete A teats sara 139 rs : 
ai IS ICON Ayre wa edie aarti et aR Man Atri reo ireapee ess lites |) - 

eon SEW LS GRE eye at eet tas ici ous baad valor afte = Sipe ata 5,409 


Production—Inedible tallow...... paete nately ets iis ect : 800 ibs. 10-75 cwt. 
Thediple crack lness eas. eae aes ore sees os 750 20-00 ton 


Prices used there represent market values less sales and administrative expense, packaging and labor 


ale 


Sian 


ree he”, 


ss BURNS & CO. LIMITED 
, Export Hoes 


gi IS WAN oe BE ok aa ee ee ee ee ee ee 


0-05 , 
0:18 5 
0-05 7 4 
0-03 0-46 ) 
_- —— 
23-02 °° 2 
0-76% 59.00 0-45 -< * 
NESE tk OBER tee SR OR 0-25 7.00 0-02 <a 
RN ER rad SRD sashes taiad Seve sss’. < 1-85 17.00 0-31 4 
Beatle: 0-98 29.00 0-28 Ye 
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BURNS & CO. LIMITED 
; Scuepu.e 9B 
Sheet 1. 
Domestic Pork Costs 
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: _ Sheet 7 
BURNS & CO. LIMITED 
Surcep Bacon Trst 4 
Cost of smoked bacon, 14/down, into sliced bacon..... irs Sorat Ede ee tae Reet itera 48.53 
A DD=— Laborsin’ SmnO kine ge hoc so Naiaanele Skee ait sia Fee ova) Metabo ete er ee 0.50 
49.03 
; % Cost Value 
INowiesliced: rindlesst jet. oc sh. lcccd ohio esate o.GRER etc Guat eer peed see eee 70:00 55.94 39.16 
Noo sliced; Bindlesss4c.82..c Suton epaisi be Ree hoe eee ee RT Seas eae eerie 10:00 51.94 5-19] 
Nowe Sliced srindlesstin c= ctcrrdacteen tastes ecusseea ae tai plies Sted: Sicko meee. datle Bee 8:00 45.94 3.68 
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SSHirinleovge 5 | Be eeecrc ee aes heat ate Eo Ee aR eS ihe Se gANT AT er 22:50". Sao ee 
100-00 - 49.03 
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Sheet 8 
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Sales Sales 
Product Plant cost expense department 
: cost 
Fresh pork products— q 
Hogs headless leaf and kidney out 100/125................ 0.314 0.012 0.325a 
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Ham shamrock rend: 20/ Ani tec asdeie snes ae ciate ote ets 0.404 0.024 0.423 
Shamrock boneless Visking ham................ 0.533 0.022 0.553 
Bacon—Shamrock sliced rindless $’8.............208e ees 0.62% 0.02% 0.64¢ — 
TYOMUDION 2 Sle aoe eeu ose on Be GE wee 0.51 ~ 0.024 0.5359 
DMA BAGG, ohdeyd ot pK RES Cie USER EE 0.51 0.02% 0.58% 
Dominion sliced rindless 3’s............. Soethso. 0.582 0.023 0.61 
Security sliced rindless 4’si..... «i... «es pee eee 0.522 0.024 0.543 
Butts—Shamrock cottage roll... ... 0... .sseetsene cess’ 0.462 0.024 0.49 © 
Picnics—shankon: 10/dans..). ac. .3c 3 ok ewan See eee 0.303 0.024 0.323 
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Mr Dype: lairman, you will notice under the cover of the material, — 


ese gentlemen have indexed the book, and we have therefore to turn 


0 the identical questions which were asked of the other packing house witnesses 

. vith the exception that when it came to prices I asked Mr. Munn to pay 

' atter tion to either Calgary or Edmonton or both whereas in the case of Canada 
Packers we were paying attention to Toronto prices, and in the case of Swift 

to Winnipeg prices. 

___ Schedule 1 is, as usual, the general information w 

Subsection D contains the names and addresses of a 

That is correct, Mr. Munn, is it not? 

Mr. Muww: That is correct. 

__ Mr. Dype: Subsection E contains th 

That is correct, is it not? 

_ Mr. Munn: That is correct. 


__ Mr. Dypve: You show in subsection G th 
_ Company, Eastern, Limited. That is the on] 
_ the meat industry? 

|) Mr. Munn: That is correct. 


__Mr. Dyps: Then in subsection H you have set out the location of all plants 

of Burns and Company Limited together with the location of sales offices, 

Would you tell the committee briefly the organization into plants and sales 

offices 

_ _Mr. Monn: Well, plants, I think that is quite clear. There are seven 

packing plants engaged in the processing of meat. That is slaughtering and 

_ processing. The sales offices or branch houses at the points named are merely 
ales organizations. They do no processing whatsoever, and simply dispose 

_ of the product that is shipped to them very largely from the plants. 

__ Mr. Dyve: Have you any subsidiary companies that are engaged in the 

_ Teather industry? 

_ Mr. Munn: No, sir, we have not. 

_ Mr. Dype: Then at the bottom of schedule 1 you have sent out the end 

Of the fiscal year of the company? 

~ Mr. Monn: Yes, I think to be correct it is the near 

December 31st. It is always on a Wednesday, 


ith regard to the company. 
ll officers of the company. 


e names of all directors of the company, 


e subsidiary company, Burns and 
y subsidiary company engaged in 


est Wednesday to 


aD 


om 7, 1947, to February 25, 1948. Mr. Munn, I think 
you would give opposite the periods 3, 4, 5 and 6 
the approximate months so that we might have it there. It does correspond 
does it not? 
{ They are each four week periods. 
_ Mr. Dype: Can you give us the expiry date of each four week period? 
_ Mr. Munn: Yes. Period 3, 1947, expires on March 26th; period 4 on 
| April 23rd; period 5 on May 21st; period 6 on June 18th; period 7 on July 16th; 
period 8 on August 13th; period 9 on September 10th; period 10 on October 8th : 
eriod 11 on November 5th; period 12 on December 3rd; period 13 on December 
dist; period 1 of 1948 on J anuary 28th; period 2 of 1948 on February 25th. 
_, Mr. Dypm: I have also to call attention to the footnote on this page, 
Mr. Chairman, and to indicate to you and to the members of the committee 
that a slightly different set of figures is before you, in that you see at the 
tower right hand side of this page that the value of all by-products is included 


f 


> 


edule 1. I may say that the schedules in this material are in answer 
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in dollar sales of beef, veal, lamb, and pork. When you received the request 
for this information I think you were a little puzzled as to how to supply the 
figures, Mr. Munn, and my recollection is that you asked me about it. As the 
result of a conversation with me you decided you could turn back, into the 
various accounts, the by-products relating to the beef and other items under 
the headings given here. Am I correct about that? yi 
Mr. Munn: Yes, Mr. Dyde, that is correct but I would not guarantee 
that it is correct to the last dollar. If there is anything lacking in the way 
of by-products in the meat account it is in the other accounts. ~| 
The Acrinc CHAIRMAN: You took the total by-products and divided it 
as accurately as you could into the volume? . q 
Mr. Munn: According to test. 
Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I wanted also to say that my thought was that — 
if this procedure could be followed by any company it would be useful to the © 
committee, provided that it was accurate; and it would be helpful to have the — 
by-products back in their appropriate meat columns. I must take a certain 
amount of responsibility for having produced those figures in this way rather 
than producing them in the identical way they were produced by the other ' 
companies. | : 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: Would it not be a good thing if we had the different — 
proportions that go into each kind of meat—the proportions of the total by- 
products? You said that you did it according to test, Mr. Munn, but it depends — 
on the volume, does it? z 
Mr. Munn: Yes. Actually what we did, Mr. Chairman, was that we put- 
back all the hides into the beef account, the veal skins back into the veal — 
account, lamb pelts back into the lamb account, and it was only with an ite nn 
like inedible tallow where we had to use the test. The majority of the by-_ 
products would go back into the account from which they originally came. 
Mr. DyvE: I am also going to call attention to the fact—and I am right 
about this am I not, Mr. Munn—that much of the material that shows on 
schedule 2 (a) and 2 (b) is included in the material which starts with schedule 
4 (a) and (b)? 
Mr. Munn: I think all of it is, Mr. Dyde. 
Mr. Dypr: Yes. I propose before we adjourn today to put in your hands_ 
a sort of analysis which I think is prepared with respect to schedule 4 (a), (b), 
and (c), rather than to put in the actual schedule which covers a number of pages. 
It may be useful for you to have that overnight. Now I come to schedule 3 
(a) and (b). In the first place, Mr. Munn, I think you are able to give us so we — 
can insert it on this page—those of us who wish to do so—the average price 
worked out to cents per pound. 3 
Mr. Munn: Yes, Mr. Dyde. Starting with the average selling price in 
1936 the figure in cents per pound was 95-78. ra 
Mr. Dype: I just want to make sure those who wish to insert these figures 
are at the right page. It is a page entitled “(schedule 3 (a) and (b), total sales, 
pounds and dollars”. These figures about which we are now talking go opposite | 
the different columns. “ 
Mr. Munn: The figures—cents per pound—are: 1936, 5-78; 1987, 6°94; 
1938, 7-73; 1939, 9-35; 1940, 10-67; 1941, 12-82; 1942, 15-77; 1943, 19-31; 
1944, 19-95; 1945, 20-23; 1946, 21-01; 1947, 22-86. 
Mr. Dyve: Those are the average prices per pound for the particular year. _ 
Mr. Munn: The sale price per pound averaged for the year. ‘. 

The Acting CHamrRMAN: And it includes the by-products? 


Mr. Munn: Yes. 
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MM . Fremine: You say it eludes the by-products. Are you able to 
segregate the by-products for beef, pork, lamb, and veal? 
_ Mr. Munn: That is correct. I think I ought to make it quite clear that 
he weight of the by-products is not included in beef, but the value of the 
by-products is there. 
Mr. Merrirr: When we are inquiring into meat, and when have had 
evidence of the other two companies that the by-products return a profit where 
the beef often shows a loss, and when you include these hides—which I under- 
stand make shoes—when you put the hides into your beef account. would those 
figures be materially changed? 
' . Mr. Munn: Yes. 
Mr. Merrirr: Upwards or downwards? 
Mr. Munn: Downwards. 
_____-Mr. Dyn: Yes, now would you give us the figures for pork? 

____Mr. Munn: The figures in cents per pound are: 1936, 15-10; 1937, 14-42; 
1938, 17°45; 1939, 15-50; 1940, 15-25; 1941, 16-77; 1942, 19-83; 1943, 21-51; 
1944, 22-17; 1945, 23-03; 1946, 25-04; 1947, 29-60. 
__ Mr. Dyn: I would like to get as many of the additional items as it is 
_ possible to get before we adjourn, so I am hurrying a little now in order that 
we may receive what Mr. Munn has with him. Would you turn to the succeeding 
pages, Mr. Munn, and let us have the figures which you are able to give us 
for schedule 3 (c), and those of us who wish will be able to enter the figures on 

s document. It is schedule 3 (c) “profits from operation of meat 
departments.” 
Mr. Fieminc: May I ask the same question about the by-products, here? 
Are they all included? 
'? 2 Mr. Munn: The profits from all the by-products are included here. 
Mr. Fremine: For each meat? 
__ Mr. Monn: For each division. 

The Actinc Cuairman: Do you call them profits or credits? 
i Mr. Munn: I call them profits. I might put it this way; these credits 
tome to this department which means a profit to that meat account. The first 
year, 1936, under beef, the profit is -20. 
Mr. Dype: -20 what? 
__ Mr. Munn: Cents per pound; 1937, -004; 1938, a loss of -33; 1939, a loss 
of -20. They will all be losses from now on; 1940, -58; 1941, -38; 1942, -50; 
4943, +59; 1944, -11; 1945, -49; January 1, 1947, -26; December 31, 1947, +54. 
__ Mr. Irvrve: Are these still losses? 
_ Mr. Munn: Losses, yes. ug 
_ Mr. Dyve: Now, could you give the same figures for pork? 
Mr. Moywn: These will all be profits; -44 in 1936. 
Mr. Dynex: These are still in cents per pound? 
____ Mr. Munn: Cents per pound; 1937, -39; 1938, -15; 1939, -21; 1940, -45; 
1941, -53; 1942, -61; 1943, -52; 1944, -50; 1945, -65; 1946, -08; 1947, -60. 
___ Mr. Dype: With reference to that same page, are you able to give the 
relative figures under 8 (d)? 
Mr. Munn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irvine: May I ask if those figures in the last group were losses? 
) Mr. Munn: The were all profits. 
Mr. Dyve: Under pork, they were all profits. 


| 
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- Mr. Fieminc: Have you any consolidated figure for the thirteen year 
period? ; 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Schedule 3 (d) contains that. We are coming to 
that now. i: 
Mr. Fieminc: I am thinking of the cents per pound figure. 
Mr. Munn: I will work it out now, if you wish. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Do it over night. 
Mr. Dyve: Let us get as many of these figures added tonight as we can. 
Mr. Munn: Under 8 (d), profits from operations of all departments; -34 
in 1936; -20 in 1937; the next one is the only loss, -17. The next figure is a 
profit again, -11; 1940 is the same, -11; 1941, -20; 1942, -28; 1943, -22; 1944, 
-24: 1945, -19; 1946, -17; 1947, -43. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: That is what you wanted, was it not, Mr. Fleming? ~ 
Mr, Fiemrnc: No, I wanted the consolidated results for the thirteen year 
period. | 
Mr. Munn: I can give you the total for all the years there. It is -206. 
Mr. Fiemine: Just one question on that point; that means for the thirteen 
year period you have handled all meats with a gross profit of about one-fifth 
_ of a cent per pound? ¥ 
Mr. Munn: That is from all operations, Mr. Fleming. e 
Mr. Fieminc: Yes, your average from all operations, that is meat. Did 
you credit all revenue from by-products? 3 
Mr. Munn: It is more than the meat operations. . 
Mr. Fiemrnc: It includes your revenue from the sale of by-products, every 


thing, and it works out to an average of one-fifth of a cent per pound gross — 
profit. F : | 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I take it from that the last year was the most profitable 
year in the last eleven? z 


Mr. Munn: Yes, I think that is correct, Mr. Thatcher. I make it twelve. 
The Actinc Cuamman: Mr. Dyde has drawn my attention to the fact he 
wishes to have as many figures put in tonight before we adjourn as possible. We 
can ask questions tomorrow. It-is just a suggestion and I am in the hands of the 
committee. 3 
Mr. Dype: You have also relative figures for 3 (e) on the same page? 4 
‘Mr. Munn: Yes, for 1936, -11; 1937, -01; 1938 is a loss, -26. There is 
another loss the next year, :09; 1940, also a loss, :04; 1941 is a profit, -04; 1942 : 
is a profit, -11; 1943, a profit of -10; 1944, a profit of -08; 1945, the same, -08; 
1946, -14 and 1947, -21. 7 
Mr. Fiemrne: And the total? i 
Mr. Munn: -07. Fe 
Mr. Dypr: Now, with regard to schedule 4, (a) and (b) and schedule 4 (c) 
which covers some four or five pages, Mr. Chairman, the committee’s accountant 
made an analysis of those pages which Mr. Munn and his officers have had i. 
opportunity of checking, I think. 5 
Mr. Munn: That is correct. 4 
Mr. Dype: It seems to me that this also would be helpful to the members of © 
the committee who might find it more convenient to glance at these various pages 
in this way. Mr. Munn finds them correct, so I should like to submit that as an _ 
exhibit. q 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: ,Would you not rather print it in the evidence at 
this point? gt ° 
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fom" a. 
Mr. Dype: I would rather do so if that is satisfactory. I do not want it to be 
nfused with Mr. Munn’s actual evidence. However, he does agree, and we 
light perhaps have it put in in that way. 
_ The Actrnc CHarrMan: Agreed? 

_ Carried. 


_ Mr. Dypve: Where would we most conveniently put it, Mr. Munn, ahead of 

any pages in schedule 4? 

Mr. Munn: I would think,. Mr. Dyde, just prior to profits; that is the most 
important part, is it not? 

_ Mr. Dype: Just ahead of 4 (c); would that be the most convenient place? 

__ The Actine CuarMan: We will follow your advice, Mr. Munn. It is being 

printed in the evidence just before schedule 4 (c). 

_ Mr. Dyve: Now, even although we have the summary, I think there are also 
some figures that you can add to your schedule 4 (a) for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. Would you give us the figures there, Mr. Munn? 

_ Mr. Munn: You mean the average selling price, Mr. Dyde? 

Mr. Dype: Yes. 
_ Mr. Munn: ; 


ee we ale 21-81 cents 
a ol ec eee ec che cece 21-97 cents 
OD a ae OS sneer 22-94 cents 
TR te aS. ec dmc coe cae 24-03 cents 
IRIE Mn et eek, cua eee 24-23 cents 
oe YT oa) ed A on eke Ls ae 25°17 cents 
RT Se ee rie le Sra S che aig dc das ve we 24-49 cents 
EEE pe ESS SS aS ek en rr 22-75 cents 
ES re Me es ce tack oeeurs 22-58 cents 
Dy ee ee 21-90 cents 
ID, BEL shee, ee Tl ed oy 23-17 cents 
IS oe es oe tn, side a da’ ake 21-88 cents 
a RTL ERE UMURNIRR BEG OIE gre cls Gt gies cn vas ee classe 21-95 cents 


Mr. Irvine: And these prices correspond to the same dates we got before? 
Mr. Munn: Just so. 

Mr. Fiemine: And the total? © 

| The Actinc CHAIRMAN: We have it. It is 22-86. If you look at schedule 3 
_ (a) the figure was given as 22-86 for 1947. 

i. a Mr. Munn: That is right, Mr. Chairman; 22-86 is the total. 

Mr. Dynr: And for the pork? 


| 


. ‘ Mr. Munn: Pork operations: 


P, 


" a Cents 
eee 29-60 
I Sore Rites he Se Sa ic accb Ale po ale cm 08% 29-03 
ee SERA! Veeck hs kde iw ce tees édemb bac d 28-72 
aD ete See Tre sen wikis wa ach Swe” 29-42 
RE es ys. dia oi g vin sinew 28-88 
ee ee cc swt s a wnle o wksew ew 29-10 
I ee ee a wice bests shee 29-10 
ne a cs is daub ndecceaas 29-16 
a ssp apne & teTwe's duane 30-05 
nT RS ene vlba'uae ee eevee 30-42 
TE Re ee a 30-04 
I, Cae eda ek aes we ven'e aale 30-04 
Dee oe adn owen es wewelee 30-53 
gs. os bie Basle mae @ 29-60 
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The Acting CHarrMan: Six o’clock gentlemen. ere a 
Mr. Fueminc: Has Mr. Dyde given us all the figures he wants us to take 
tonight? We can take a minute or two if he has some others. & 
Mr. Dypr: There are one or two things that I think will be of some 
assistance. On Schedule 4(a) where it is marked periods 1 and 2, 1948, I 
wanted to give a couple of totals there to make it quite evident. where some 
figures are coming from which are on the added page. Under total meats 
towards the middle of the page, and in the bottom line I have added period | 
1 and period 2 under (a), the figures 19,803,000 odd and 17,609,000 odd, making - 
a total of 37,413,272. The dollars amount immediately next to it to the right — 
totals $10,997,322. F 
Mr. Irvine: Please repeat the figure for the pounds. 
Mr. Dype: 37,413,272. You will find those figures getting transferred to 
the analysis. I think Mr. Munn can also give us the average selling prices 
’ for those two periods. 
Mr. Munn: Under beef the first: period 25:07; the second period, 24-56. 
Under pork, period 1, the average selling price 1s 33°81; period 2, 34-98. . 
Mr. Dype: I think that is all, gentlemen. ] 
Mr. Furminc: There is just one question, Mr. Dyde. We are ignoring — 
pretty largely veal and lamb. Do I take it we are leaving them out from 
now on? ‘ ; 
Mr. Dype: As far as I can see there is no particular significance in veal 
and lamb. 
Mr. Fuemine: That would be for all purposes of our inquiry? 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 
4 ae Acting CHamrMAN: The meeting is adjourned until tomorrow at 4 
o’clock. : 


The committee adjourned to meet again on Wednesday, April 28, 1948, é 
at 4 o’clock p.m. z 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


= Wepnespay, April 28, 1948. = 
‘o The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. ; 
Maybank, presiding. : 


__ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Beaudoin, Irvine, Kuhl, Lesage, Martin, 
Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


__ Messrs. R. S. Munn, General Manager, E. Dawson, Manager, Winnipeg 
ant, and J. D. McFarland, Manager, Calgary Plant, Burns & Co., Limited, 
te recalled and further examined. c 

Counsel filed,— 

_ Exhibit No. 103—Statement showing average selling price, gross profit, 
xpenses and operating profit per pound of beef and pork sold for periods ended 
Yovember 5, 1947 to February 25, 1948, together with comparative figures for 
he 1 sigan year—Burns & Co. Limited. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of 


de 


hd During proceedings, Mr. Pinard took the Chair in the temporary absence of 
ne Vice-Chairman. , 

At 6.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Thursday, 
pril 29, at 11.00 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusp or Commons, 
April 28, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. Ralph Maybank, presided. 


__ Mr. Dyoe: Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask a little forbearance if I may 
today. I have certain other figures which I propose to put before the committee, 
but immediately before doing so I should like to say that I have a series of 
questions which I should like to discuss with Mr. Munn and his officers, and 
I am hoping that it will not be protracted. I should like, if possible, to finish 
1 hat series and possibly the members of the committee would for the occasion 
hold their comments or further questions until we have gone through that series. 
{ think it will be profitable for the members of the committee. If we find there 
is something important coming up of course I do not wish to have questions 
withheld, but I have a minor plan in mind, and I think I may be able to bring 
out answers which will be of benefit to us. 


* 


_ Reginald Stace Munn, General Manager, Burns & Company, Limited, 


Tr 
es . 


a Eustace Dawson, Manager, Winnipeg plant, Burns & Company, Limited, 


Joseph Douglas McFarland, Manager, Calgary plant, Burns & Com- 
pany, Limited, recalled. 
| _ Mr. Dype: Mr. Munn, before I ask you a direct question, in the evidence 
we have so far had before us—and I think you have listened to the evidence— 
we have had representatives of two companies in the packing industry in 
Canada. If I may assist you a little bit I am going to lead into the period 
immediately following decontrol, that is, the period following October 22, 1947. 
as going to attempt in a sentence or two to sum up something of the situation 
as we know it at the present time. 
___ We know that at October 22 you had come through a strike period. We 
“kno w that the quotas were off meats, and that the meat board had at that time 
announced that they were standing by to take up surpluses rather than set quotas 
on the meat to be sold through the meat board. 
We also know from our exhibits that we have a heavy run of cattle and 
hogs immediately following the strike period and, in fact, immediately following 
the decontrol period. We have also seen that in the case of the companies which 
have ‘been before us the period of controls was a fairly profitable period over all. 
lam not referring now to any particular account, either beef or pork, but simply 
the over-all operation. So I come to the question that arises as soon as we 
get into a period of free competition. I should like you to explain to us as clearly 
as you can what the factors are which enter into the setting of prices of beef and 
ork in that free competitive period. Before answering that question I think 
‘T ought to ask you if you would prefer to answer it with respect to beef and 
pork separately or with respect to meat as a whole. Which would you prefer? 
' “# 
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Mr. Munn: I would prefer beef ad pork separately: . 
Mr. Dyos: All right. Before you answer the question also, Mr. Munn, th 
is a paper which I have asked you to check which is an analysis by the 
committee’s accountant with reference to average selling prices, gross profit and 
expenses. You have had an opportunity of ane at that, I think? 
Mr. Munn: Yes, sir. gz 
Mr. Dype: You find, do you not, that the calculations correspond with the 
figures that you have produced? ; 
Mr. Munn: They do. . 
Mr. Dypz: I think it would be wise, Mr. Chairman, for us to exhibit that 
now because Mr. Munn may have some reference to make to that particular 
paper. 
Mr. Irvine: Which exhibit is this? 
Mr. Dype: This will be exhibit No. 103. 


confused as Beas sata Mr. Munn volunteered. That is all. 


The Vice-CuHairMAN: That is all right. We will still give it an tite 
number but print it in the record as though it were now read into the reco ne 
Thus it will be identifiable when the word exhibit so-and-so is used. 4 


Mr. Irvine: Is this another one? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: This is the analysis by the accountant. 
Mr. Irvine: We got one analysis yesterday. 

Mr. Dype: That is right, and this is another. 

Mr. Irvine: Which one is exhibit 103? - 
Mr. Dype: The one you are now receiving. The other one is not an exhingl i 


<2 i 


1 


Exursit No. 103: Statement of analysis by accountant. 


EXHIBIT 103 
BURNS & CO, LIMITED 


Average Selling Price, Gross Profit, Expenses and Operating Profit per Pound - 
of Beef and Pork Sold 


For the periods ended 5th November, 1947 to 25th February, 1948, together with compara: 


EB VERE IGAE 


tive figures for the 1947 fiscal year. - 

_ Selling Gross Operating ¢ 

Price Profit Expenses Profit i 

Beef : 7 

nates OMT NY, Hatiehicsh, aoe oie 22-86¢ 1:37¢ 1-91e ‘S4Le 

Period ended. — oll 

HINGE DET sc LOA Ii caretsrelesin'e ois lene = Ys 23+ 20¢ 6: 30 3:°32¢ 2-98 = 

Bi WeGemPCTa sevaie alera cine wire aitieaas:« 21-88 2°76 1-56 1-20 S 

Bi December’ uses cages posi 21-95 1-21 1-53 32 ae 

PS PT anuUavy, LOEB ves. ares sl ysis wore (Ses 25-08 2°31. 1-43 88 ¥ e 

25 February ......--. eid vate 24-56 1:19 1-71 52 

Pork ; a 
AVErage—— LOATH ui, waleiiiaie eas victiae ol 29+ 58c 3:10¢ 2-50 60¢ - 

Period ended 3 ; 

5 November, 1947 .........-s0005 32:06¢ 4-53c¢ 6-90e 2-37Le a 
SDecember nii.), oa weve seer isceks ae © 30-04 3:21 1-62 1-59 + 

Bie December ol. PocKkieas eeeee 30°53 751-99 16 f 

23 chantary, O48a. s dance sine je sett ints 33°81 2-71 2-05 66 ». - 

25: Webruary, -<.e.% ves tenetseetenes — 85:00 2-82 D1. ‘11 4 


Nore: Above averages calculated from information contained in Schedules 4 (a), 4 
and 4 (c) of the Company’s return. 


oe ire esl he eS 
P oS ee ee. rae Bs 
ot SE ae rales PRICES : a a a 
ee: hia os bit ween. 
Dype: This exhibit is an exhibit showing the selling price, gross 
enses and operating profit per pound of beef and per pound of pork he 
ain periods, namely, the periods ending the 5th of November, 1947, to ve 
h of February, 1948, together with the comparative figures for the 1947 
scal year. These figures have been calculated from information contained in 
hedules 4(a), 4(b) and 4(c) of the company’s return. Then, Mr. Munn, also * 
e answering my question are you able to give the committee the selling -* 
prices of pork and beef? I should like to have it at Calgary or Edmonton, if , 
rou can do it, because that was the area to which you were confining your i 
ttention in respect of prices. Are you able to give figures as to selling prices? 
_ Mr. Monn: We are able to give figures as to selling prices from September 
at the time the plants were closed by the strike until March of this year. 
2 Mr. Dype: Would you give those figures, which may be put down in a 
fable in the evidence, but which we would perhaps like to have before us and 
note them as you give them. Would you first of all, Mr. McFarland, give the 
prices of beef at Edmonton? 
_ Mr. McFaruanp: 
aS Red Brand Beef 
cents cents 
pound pound 
MDCT GB nce weesccvccerevercees Ce CO ae 0 espe So” 
EME SOW gs Cotah is 0M valeea nes we 25 Pamaarye 17 Wes acs essence eee 
fovember 8 ..,. cscs scenecceeeees 25 ee eS eee 27 
ane ee 24 january: 81 %. 2, ctks devices eee 27 
IED ST Das viche Sh. s cleo. sisieicitsv-a0'e ¢ 24 Robrudnyy 70) < nvsth ween veka eee 26 
: Ce ay Be mie. wees» Sadie tile A 28s 24 Pebriarys 14. oc: ostnancuned Cetaaten 26 
MIPS ial cals s Siete wi ie s.r Sain: « 22 Hebruary 210)... vecstus tongs wows one 26 
SE EA Conte + Vries g's ob 0 on Bons PODTUALY. 96 vices cscs donctanaisee 26 
RE dno Dead. duce we eras. 9 6 om Oe SMEATON AO ys oc onus SVE ae Oh Re eee Ree 26 
Decemb BANE Mivetvind nae wee eed bens 25 Match IS.) cc. scceersenneene ter aeee 26 
F nuary EE aE RS ea ee ae 25 DBE SOs 5 ted Patina wats ae ieee oe 264 
__ Mr. Dype: In pork prices I think we will confine our attention to the same 
tems we have on Exhibit 94, if you can. We have fresh loins, smoked trimmed 
smoked cottage roll, fancy side bacon in half-pound package, casing back. 
Ve have some prices on cooked ham, but I think not enough to give us much 
@ comparison. Can you give those prices in pork? 
_ Mr. Dawson: We have not got sliced bacon but we have fancy piece bacon. 
_ Mr. Dyoe: As long as we can have fancy piece bacon. 
___Mr. Dawson: We have not got casing back but we have smoked boneless 
back, and we have smoked cottage rolls. 
p Mr. Dype: You have not fresh loins? 
_ Mr. Dawson: We have fresh loins and smoked hams. 
___ Mr. Dype: Would you give us fresh loins, smoked hams, and your heading 
of be con. © 
_ Mr. Dawson: 
6 Se Fresh Loins 
= cents cents 
a per per 
Oe in : cape * 7. pound 
SRE ici. 55 January 10° 2c. 
SnD ns Bales bs bac o> +06 35 A a a Ce eee eee 42 
ee are aie Ascd.parba's s's'6 0 Si anvary’: OL ois.ecss credn aan 42 
SREIRES oh SN & cle wn gals cigs ones SS Pobruary! 7 >. sche s0tscatepes daveeee 42 
SEE rials vixen se Abd> <elcie's 058 5 SB: February: 14). <icanwe st aneaevad ede 42 
oe ee Peak ein dene a8). Wepruary’” SY .v.2dcccdcaes tee 42 
DRUGS 5 Gn tan Sanh a ences 35: \ Bebruary’: 3B). #...cceks » hae awe 42 
sad eee 30° 4 March. 62 ives de «sv dene i tveneeeneee 42 
a Aa eS ai  Mareli : 19: ek oon, den ee ae ee 42 
Og UE De rie ee SB “Marely 90° c.f) sans eee ee 42 
ir - A y PTR e ee ewe wea w ese areneree 35 
s that as far as you desire it? 
: Wi i s 
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Mr. Dypr: Yes. That is for fresh loins at Edmonton? 
Mr. Dawson: That is right. 

Mr. Dypre: Smoked hams at Edmonton. 

Mr. Dawson: 


SmMoKED Hams 


Cents Cents 

per per 

pound pound 
September (ceiling prices) .......... BOR PANU LO ee ihc crenete eeael stoiepete Bealere Modest ; 
MCE 20) ipa cela eiitalsne sts) sinere w sl-ustee B08 x J Sanuary, Via ie yas sileieelo/aie te el) bye Pls 45 
NOW ADEs Masten cern ae bte sot ae ee miners 864... sd amubary. 2124 pee iwik ao ane efehoisiasiaieueie teeter ses 45 
November 8 ..... Pare eed ce icone 364 AEA e gcis 5 ke as Bie hineote hea coitus ae 45 
IOV CUD OR MLD ao richer cee habe ambchte' Stale setetene OTe ri a COLUM Ti Ie oeia hss ie combat ekere Mieake eye 45 
No mem Welton liar cies webs wie ele: ate tees Side Webra nye UA anes poco oder etols aeieue lia tele 44 
EOIN OTe ihc coe Recess erence eleiip pasate aus ota 8374 RGDRUALY. Dis ivas Seavert letcle tale ee cree Tele 44 
December 69cm ee elle we erafe ote alts B78 oo TP Sbrua Dy. s28R ok eese wieratae lee oi (estab 2 44 
OECD OT LS: ae arail Aor eher dus ee olin ang Se a Maric Gly nate aneiotele eater cinteiae:eslsielen sare 44 
APSORET SA ol acide s re 1cbAcay ayehote Siifrco ce esi6es Ok Mele Pome ire et taitiet ed tatelen a shots Sienege ao 44 
WECeMpPEr A? irocaicusysc ce Mierteriei were ys 374 March 20.3.0... AYA pat ate ekere enter R 44 — 


EE INULATVE Hoa cuadane ete keke cis Cs ins she! Buea TS 374 


Mr. Dypn: Describe the kind of bacon you are going to quote now. 
Mr. Dawson: This is fancy piece bacon. 

Mr. Dypr: What is fancy piece bacon? 

Mr. Dawson: Our No, 1 brand, Shamrock. 

Mr. Dyos: Is it sliced? 

Mr. Dawson: No, in the piece. 


Fancy Piece Bacon 


Cents Cents 

per per 

pound pound 
September (ceiling price): ........45. SOte andarye, LO-e cian breigher denier eee eer 572 
ONC CLR a cha abe cri ale lo ie hese onaetisueraterels 41 Bahay sien cy ida Wi ewe ee hice bach Chom cmebecy Derachsec Our 3 57 
EGember ni. «Neil eelousisiaye ates sleabieys 01% 43 anuary. Ql. joer tet ras Reais PR Sis 
IND MST CIUAS cote eLstetas intotsrers iene avers predicate 44 ADM ATY nc Ossett ae ald oe cash eee nelees 573 
BNO VGUUD ET lla esate ties acai p's ahstoselereiaye aie tales 44 eb ra Rynielh fie tien cee re eee ite letete sae 514 
BNO VEMMDE 2 oie ns leciaietarics Meets els cucvelaraye 44 Webrulary lA Sosa eitos eeolea my enevere 54 
ING ete 22 Odea ne song helen orm lisdedak reraus ets 44 Hebraaryes 2 Wists oocysts cero ene tease yak ee 54 
Mamena boric Oneina. fic cee cic aletese oese suekeps 44 eDrUary, 228°". som «ies mleetene ais etea cetera 56° 
DEceMOerwlor u ietatoke oc ke wes seal agtneeles 44 IN ER PO Aa ETINER, oid KS aG Aud SEIS O Orso a OA SOC 56 @ 
Dy SeerMD SU ise ieictie cal ota cane eisuees eles. 44 Mearolt: 13 wok criete ie ahve oe hata reoneesee eee 56 
ID PECTIN D SEI Uiilals cia e ridlalils Seotene wksnahel eters 46 SRY DE ee) amgoo7A hu eee Pa tae oor) unith-oa hone neu Baier 56 


ATR SERVIEN 20 Ue ak COU Cnet Eel A RIS BURL ZO re 46 


Mr. Dype: Now, Mr. Munn, after that long digression, for which I am 
completely responsible, would you mind coming back to my question and you 
may, of course, in answering it use any exhibit or any document which we have — 
here. Would you explain to us as clearly as you can what factors there are 
which, in fact, entered into the setting of your selling prices of beef and pork | 
during those months of November and December? I think you are going to” 
deal with beef first, are you not? 

Mr. Munn: Yes. During the period of control when we were working under 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board ceilings the market was set for us by the board 
at the ceiling price. Following the removal of controls we returned to normal 
free trading as carried on in the industry prior to controls. We sold our beef from 
day to day, or week to week on the basis of the market price. Now, Mr. Dyde, 
you may perhaps ask me what the market price is? ii 

Mr. Dype: Yes, I would like you to explain that. = 

Mr. Munn: The market price, as far as we are concerned, is determined and 
is the price at which our salesmen and the buyer—the retailer—can agree to 
make a deal. While we desire to get a certain price the fact remains that we may 
sell at less and at more if we are able to do so. 


7 


A 
ee - 
45, 


Dye: You ai 


[r. Dyper: confining your attention to beef and can you be a little 


which you desire to get on one day? Do your men leave the plant with 
a in their minds that they should get a certain price? 


r. Munn: I would answer that is definitely so, yes. 


Mr. Dype: And the price which they have in their minds when leaving, and 
hich they hope to get on the market, is determined in what way inside the 
lant? ; 


Mr. Munn: Oh, I would say, Mr. Dyde, by means of costing. 


_ Mr. Dype: Can you tell us more about how you arrive at that definite price 
or it is almost an ideal price—it is the price which you hope to get? 
| Mr. Munn: I think we leave off when we arrive at our cost plus our selling 
xpenses. Anything the market will give us over and above that is profit and 
anything less would be a loss. We do not go out after an ideal price, but if there 
as such a thing, and if we could get such an ideal price, I would suggest an 
. ghth or a quarter of a cent above cost. 
__ Mr. Dyn: I may have used the wrong word when I said “ideal” but I meant 
he price which you in the plant hope that your drivers will get? 


_ Mr. Munn: Yes, and I suggest that would be a fraction above cost. 


_ Mr. Dyope: I would just like to exhaust that; would you tell the committee 
s nearly as possible how that price is arrived at in the plant of Burns and 
Mr. Monn: Do you wish to go through the costing system? 


a Mr. Dypp: Does the question mean you would have to go through the 
sting system? 
_ Mr. Munn: No, I would say that it could be done very briefly. Mr. 
MeFarland could explain it. 
_ Mr. McFaruanp: We have some figures here, Mr. Dyde, which are copies 
of actual transactions in the Edmonton plant. The first column is the price at 
which we bought steers, presumably steers that would grade red brand—choice 
: d steers. The next column is the net cost of that beef to us—they are dressed 
ts, and we have added back or credited the by-products of the beef and 
deducted that amount from our expenses. On September 6 we bought steers at 
I 12.60, which gave us a net cost, basis red, of $23.43. On November 1, we 
ought steers at $12.60 giving us a net cost of $24.20; on November 8 we bought 
‘Steers at $12.65 and the net cost to us, basis red, was $23.52; against those 
our sale price on September 6 was $23.25 showing a loss of eighteen cents 
ist net cost; on November 1 the sale price was $25.00 which showed a net 
rofit of 80 cents over cost; on November 8 we paid $12.65 and the beef cost us 
3.52—it was sold at $25.00 giving us a profit of $1.48 a hundred. On November 
IB we bought at $13.15, the cost was $24.81, and we sold at $24.00 which is a 
/to8s of 81 cents a hundred. On November 22 we bought at $12.95, the net cost was 
3.37 and the selling price was $24.00, giving us a profit of 67 cents per hundred. 
November 29 we bought at $13.25, the net cost was $22.41, and the selling 
was $24.00 giving a profit of $1.59 a hundred. All these figures are in 
edweights. On December 6, we bought at $13.40, the net cost was $22.86, 
“Me sale price was $22.00, giving a loss of 86 cents. On December 13 we bought 
at $14.00, the cost dressed was $24.26, the sale price was $23.50, giving a loss of 
26; on December 20 we bought at $14.25, the net: cost was $24.95, the sale 
Wice was $23.50, giving a loss of $1.45; on December 27 we bought at $14.00, 
+ dressed cost was $24.54, the sale price was $25.00, giving a profit of 46 cents per 


plicit as to that action which takes place at a given time? Do you have 
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Mr. Dype: You have, I think, obtained those figures since you made up 
your statement, but would you explain whether or not the officers of your com- 
pany have those studies from day to day or week to week before them when they 
- are determining the price? ‘ 

Mr. McFaruanp: Those figures are available to us but not necessarily whe nh 
determining the price, Mr. Dyde. | 

Mr. Dype: Then is there anything else the officers of your company consider 
when determining the price which you hope to get on a particular day? 

Mr. McFaruanp: We pay very close attention to what competition will 
allow us to get for our meat. ‘ 

Mr. Dype: Yes, but I just want to exhaust what there is before the officers’ 
of your company when the price is determined by the officers and the decision 
made that the salesmen will go out on a certain day and try to get a certain price 
per pound? = 

Mr. McFaruanp: Those figures I have quoted are the only actual figures. — 

Mr. DypE: What other factors are actually taken into consideration by the 
officers of the company? I think there are other factors? * 

Mr. Munn: Well, Mr. Dyde, certainly the amount of business we were doing 
at the time would be taken into account. If we were not satisfied we would be 
inclined to reduce the price if necessary to sell more beef. 

Mr. Dyopz: Is there anything else you can add? 

Mr. Munn: I would consider if we were suffering heavy losses we would 
run. the risk of putting prices a little on the high side of the market, and we 
would run the risk of losing some business. : 

Mr. DypE: Would you go on from there and describe what happens whe on 
your salesmen go out with the price which they hope to get for beef? What ¢ do 
they do? i 

Mr. Munn: That would depend upon the type of salesman and the location. 
In the cities of Edmonton and Winnipeg I would suggest that the salesmen would 
not be permitted to cut prices without referring the matters to his superiors. 
In the case of salesmen working at some distance from head office, say northern 
Ontario or northern Quebec, we would have to leave it to his judgment as to 
whether he would meet the price—within, of course, some reason. im 

Mr. DypE: When you speak of cutting prices you mean your own prices? | § 

Mr. Munn: Exactly. That does not mean he would necessarily sell below 
the market because the market may be the price he is trying to meet. : 

Mr. Dyvr: He finds out pretty rapidly does he, what the other packing 
companies are selling for or trying to sell for on that day? 4 

Mr. Munn: I think sometimes he is inclined to be led astray by the buyer. 
Quite often I would suggest that is true. 4 

Mr. Dypm: He goes into a retail shop and he says “beef is so much | a 
pound today”—is not that what happens? 

Mr. Munn: No, I think he would say “I am going to mark you up a 
carcass of beef.” The retailer would say “what is the price?” The salesman 
would say “25 cents—” and the retailer says “oh, I can buy it from so and go 
at 244 cents.” 7 

Mr. Pinarp: What happens then? 

Mr. Munn: It depends on the psychology of the two who wins. 

Mr. Dypr: At some stage he may telephone back to the plant and say 
‘he price which I am instructed to ask is higher than some of the other plan is 
are asking, what do I aU 
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Monn: It would have to be a very very convincing argument before the 
‘ice would be cut. It would depend on the price at more than one retailer’s, 

Mr. Dype: Does he have some discretion to go out and say “the price is Sa 
ent higher than I started out, so I will raise it”? 
_ Mr. Munn: No, I would say no. I do not think it is possible in the case of 
eef to sell for 4 a cent higher than the price which the company wishes to get. 
_ Mr. Dype: Would you know from your own experience? 


_ ‘Mr. Munn: Yes, if it were not true we would have been very badly 


Mr. Dype: You put it in a rather doubtful way. You said “I would 
ay ” but have you not had experience which would enable you to answer 
hat categorically? 

, _ Mr. Munn: I did answer categorically. 

Mr. Dawson: What was the question? 


__ Mr. Dype: Mr. Munn said he would say the salesman would not raise the 
pri e to the retailer on his own accord—that is to try and get a higher price than 
the desired price—and what I wanted to know is whether you could—from 
your experience—answer quite definitely? 


Mr. Dawson: If our price were lower than the market we would expect 
he salesman to find out and adjust the price accordingly. He has also to use 
lis discretion and raise the price if he finds other people are getting a higher 
price. 


+ 


a (Mr. Pinard took the chair.) 


4 ‘Mr. Munn: I take it that if he reports the lower prices he should certainly 
eport the higher ones? 

_ Mr. Dyn: Yes. The price that is finally arrived at is referable sometimes 
) cost and sometimes it is not. In other words you are really repeating to me 
that you said earlier that you regard as factors both cost and the market? 
Am I correct? ‘ 

__ Mr. Munn: Yes, but I would say the sale of the beef finally would be 
nfluenced by the market. 


_ Mr. Dype: More than it would be by cost? 

_ Mr. Monn: Definitely. 

_ Mr. Dypve: What you are saying is that in your opinion the market governs 
he price and has more effect on price than has your cost? 

_ Mr. Monn: Yes. 

. Dypr: Would that be the case with people who are operating from 


maller plants? I refer particularly to Calgary and Edmonton—how many 
dlants are there in Calgary and Edmonton altogether? 


r. Munn: Are you referring to packing plants? 


Mr. Dypr: Yes. 
Mr. Monn: There are two in Calgary—and one is almost a packing 


pliant which would make three, and there are four packing plants in Edmonton. 
_ Mr. Dype: Now there are some also which are smaller—people who are 
roducing at the same time? 

Mr. Munn: Yes, the local slaughterers, and people of that kind. 
Mr. Dype: I do not want to put words into your mouth but their price 
ould be ghee would it not, pretty largely by what the larger companies 
> asking : 
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Mr. Munn: We find for the most part that type of person is in and out 
of the business depending on whether it is profitable. If the market is fairly 
profitable then he will be in business in a big way, but as soon as the market 
turns to losses he gets out. For the most part I would suggest that they hay 
to sell slightly lower—not much—but slightly lower than the packing plants. , 


Mr. Dypm: When you say he is in and out of business, is it because he has 
not an expensive plant? % 

Mr. Munn: That is right; he has not got an expensive plant nor has he 
the large investment, and he has not a large number of employees. ‘= 

Mr. Dype: I think, generally speaking, that we have been referring to 
beef. Would you now turn to pork in the same period. I am not asking you 
to read the figures at the moment but I am asking you to say whether there 
is any difference in the determination. of your pork price as against the deter-— 
mination of your beef price? 

Mr. Munn: Mr. Dawson is best informed on that, Mr. Dyde, and he could 
answer. 


Mr. Dype: I should like Mr. Dawson to answer. 


Mr. Dawson: I would say, yes, there is some difference. Your selling prices 
on pork are influenced to-a much greater extent by cost than in the case of beef 
prices. If you freeze beef and then go out and attempt to sell it on the domestic 
market you have to discount it under the price of fresh beef. You are in a 
position, in so far as pork is concerned, of having more channels into which to put 
it. If it is not moving fresh, you can move it into the freezer or carry it on into — 
smoked meat. : 

You asked, I believe, a question there with regard to the change in our pork 
prices. Shall I reply to that, too? » 

Mr. Dyps: Yes. 


Mr. Dawson: I think, in attempting to answer that, it is desirable to review, | 
to some extent, what transpired in connection with operating under ceiling prices. 

Ceiling prices on meat were set around the end of 1941. Since that time, 
little adjustment was made in those prices to compensate for the increased supply 
and labour costs. Those increased supply and labour costs were compensated for 
during 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945 by an ever increasing volume. If you refer to 
schedules 3(a) and 3(b) in our statement you will see that is so. 

During 1945, our volume declined very substantially, with the result our over-_ 
head expense per 100 pounds increased. Now, this situation became quite acute 
and at the end of 1946, when some adjustment in ceiling prices was being con- 
templated because of the new British bacon contract, some allowance was made 
for the increased supply and labour costs. We then went along on that basis into 
1947. All through that year we were faced with increasing costs in our supplies. — 
We had further decreases in volume which increased our overhead cost per 100_ 
pounds. 4 
Then, we had a strike and we wound up at the end of that by granting wage 
increases amounting to approximately 14 per cent. I think it was only natural 
that, when the period of decontrol came, we reviewed our costs in the light of 
these conditions and made what adjustments we felt were necessary. : 


Mr. Dypr: I would think you would have to review them and it is that 
review to which I am now asking you to direct your attention. 


Mr. Dawson: When I say we made an adjustment, we did make an adjust-_ 
ment. We have taken down some prices and those prices indicate some increases. 4 
Aside from that there were some prices, inevitably, which were actually reduced. 

When I speak of reducing prices, we found we had to reduce our prices on 


out-weight products, that is, a less desirable pork product. The housewife | 
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ame more discriminating in her selection. She was only prepared i 
me m¢ , c ared to buy this 
avier p ct at a greater discount in price. I think it is ait neti that, whed 
ju put some prices down, you must put some prices up to balance the thing. It 
ra a fact, too, that competition came back into the market. We found it neces- 
ary to trim our pork products better. We had to de-fat our pork loins and so on. 
think our bacon was better trimmed than formerly. The consumer was demand- 
ing these things. The consumer became more critical again. 

_ Another factor which entered into the adjustment was the fact that the 
ons mer was again free to exercise a preference for goods which the consumer 
esired. This was quite obvious in the case of bacon. People had not had enough 
bacor during the war and as soon as it came back on the market, people started 
buying bacon in quite substantial quantities. When you cut up a hog, you have 
quite a lot of cuts other than the bacon, and we have to adjust our prices again to 
eep some relationship. 

I believe that statement outlines why we did these things. 

__ Mr. Dynes: It gives your view of it. Perhaps, we have not had the answer 
is yet, Mr. Dawson. Now, I propose to come, in my general questioning, to the 
period starting with the first of January, 1948. From the information we have 
t present it would seem that, effective January 5, there was a re-negotiation of 
he United Kingdom contract, resulting in a change in prices. There was a sub- 


. re . ‘ . . ° . ° ° é 
tantial increase in the price of Wiltshire sides, and a change upward in the price 
a love 


Now, I do not know whether I should direct this question to Mr. Munn or to 
thom I should direct it, but the question I want to ask at this point is, are you 
necessarily fixed with a price to the consumer in Canada, the equivalent of the 
price that is being paid by the United Kingdom consumer? Did the rise in prices 


aes 


n January under the United Kingdom meat contract inevitably mean an increase 


n P ices to the Canadian consumer? 

Mr. Munn: I think the answer to that, Mr. Dyde, is this; the United King- 
I mm acon contract is considered to establish a floor price for hogs, and a floor 
price for hogs requires, whether the hogs be used on the domestic market or export 
aarket, that a floor price be paid. I believe that is the understanding. I cannot 
ive you anything in writing to that effect, but I think that explains the price. 

__ Mr. Dyoe: Well, there are two questions which arise. I am going to take the 
iberty, Mr. Munn, of reminding you of a paper which you read at the twenty- 
_ eighth annual meeting of the Industrial Development Council, Canadian Meat 
Kkers, in January, 1948. I do not want to take one bit out of this, if you wish 
er to any other portion. Yet, I should like to quote some very interesting 
ces from your paper. Gentlemen, I want to make it clear that I told Mr. 
Munn ahead of time I would refer to this paper. That is correct, is it not? 
Mr. Munn: Correct. 
‘Mr. Dype: You say in one place, 
a i In the final analysis, the producer, packer and packing house employee, 
a. is largely dependent upon the consumer. He must be careful to provide 
qq quality meat products at prices he can afford to pay or the entire livestock 
. industry will suffer. In view of this— 


am still quoting— 

oe —it might well be in the general interest of all concerned, and particularly 
| _ the producer, over the long term, if the hog market was permitted to reflect 
_, both export values and the price at which the Canadian consumer will 
buy easily. Under these conditions, hog prices might be somewhat lower 
than at present but the producer would be in a more secure position so far 


as his future market is concerned. 


— 
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That is the end of the quotation. If there is any other pat of the paper which 
you wish to have me quote, Mr. Munn, I would be glad if you would tell me. I 
should like you to elaborate on that statement, because I think you can. Now, 
we are referring to pork, let us say, and to the condition existing in Canada in 
January, 1948. 


Mr. Munn: First of all, Mr. Dyde, it is a personal opinion. It is notl 
necessarily the opinion of my company, I think I said elsewhere in the statement, 
I am not quite sure as I have not a copy of it, something to this effect; the : 
domestic market was, to some extent, tied up with a specific export contract. 
I assume that nothing could be done about it, but I still hold the opinion that it 
would be bettter not to have a specific export ea tied up to the domestic 
market or, rather, the other way around. 

Berar the war, of course, before there was any United Kingdom contract, 
the export market fluctuated and it fluctuated wildly. I do not think that is 
entirely advisable, but the Canadian hog market did reflect the export market 
and, I think, the price the Canadian consumer was willing to pay; that is not 
possible today. It may not be desirable. 


Mr. Dype: I would be very glad to make it clear that this was a saraal 
opinion and, yet, I am wondering if what you have just now told me is exactly f 
the same as what you said then. When I read this, my inclination is to feel that 
you have some view of your own, not your company ’s necessarily, but some view ® 
of your own with regard to how that view which you have expressed could be 
carried out. 


Mr. Munn: I think it could be carried out in this way; by making an export 
contract and also by setting a floor, not necessarily at the export price. In the 
case of beef, we have an export contract which constitutes the floor price and, it 
is my personal opinion and only my opinion not the company’s, that that beef bd 
price is not too high. It does constitute a floor. I believe the export hog price, in 
effect, constitutes a ceiling and a floor. ; 

Mr. DypE: May I go on one step further and suggest to you that this could 
have been done in January, that you could have refrained from taking an 
inventory profit at that date. I do not say that this is a very feasible thing in ~ 
the light of conditions as they existed, but I am simply stating it could have been — 
done and that it would have held down. the price a little bit to the Conaaea 
consumer. Now, does that follow? 

Mr. Munn: The price, in fact, Mr. Dyde, was held down to the Canadian — 
consumer below the equivalent of the export level. I think the figures we have 
submitted indicate that. 2 


Mr. Dyop: Yes, will you explain to us how that did take place? a 
Mr. Muwnw: You wish me to be specific? 
Mr. Dyve: Yes, thank you. 


Mr. Munn: The selling price on the statement you submitted today--extdae 
me, yesterday’s statement. a 
Mr. Dyos: It is yesterday’s statement which was inserted in your material? 
Mr. Munn: Yes, it was taken from our figures. The ceiling price in 1948, — 
the eight weeks’ average was $34.36 per hundred or 34:36 cents per pound. We 
exported a fairly large quantity of pork during those two periods, 9,700, 000 
pounds, to be exact. Of that quantity, 3,000,000 was at the old price, whieh 
means— Es 
Mr. Dypr: Excuse me, just a moment; some members of the committee have 
not got the exact document to which you are referring. 
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; Mir Irvine: Is the witness reading from a document which we are supposed 
Th e AcTING CHAIRMAN: He is referring to a document which was filed 
sterday. — 
_ Mr. Dype: Yes, Mr. Munn. 
Mr. Munn: Perhaps I can start again. 
Mr. Dyon: Yes, please. 
___ Mr. Monn: The selling price as stated on that statement for the first 8 weeks 
of 1948, indicates an average of 34-36. 


___ Mr. Dype: You find that down near the bottom of the page on the right-hand 


. Munn: Compared to 29-6 cents for the whole of 1947. Now, in 1947, 
fe had two changes on Wiltshire prices. It is quite evident from these figures 
that we did not procure even 7 cents a pound in these 8 weeks over the average 
or 19 47. Now, in these 8 weeks of that 9,700,000, the part which we exported and 
i which we received the higher price of 7 cents per pound was only about 


Ep. Dype: Are you going to give us nearer figures, or are these near enough 
vy? 


a Mr. Munn: I do not think you have these figures. You have the total pork 

pn schedule 5. In schedule 8, you have the total export of pork for the two 

periods, and it is 9,700,000 odd. 

| a _Mr. Tuatcuer: I don’t just follow that last statement. Would you make that 
again, if you don’t mind. 


the year I suggest that about 3,000,000 pounds of it that was carried over from 
ecember cost us less, and for it the Meat Board paid the old low price; so we 
eceived the high price to the extent of 7 cents a pound on 6,700,000 pounds, in 
round res. Now, if that is allowed for in these average prices for the first 8 
eks of this year you will find that we averaged on our domestic, 31-7 cents. I 


* 


0 uld do the arithmetic, Mr. Dyde. Excuse.me, the average for everything that 

we exported was 31-7, in the first 8 weeks of 1948. 

_ Mr. Dynes: Now, I think we can perhaps do some arithmetic, and do it in 

pencil on that page, can we not; because I think we ought to have these figures 

that you are giving us on that additional page which was a digest of the informa- 

( tained in schedule 4. Can we put the figures of the pork in the right-hand 

side of it along with the export pork and its position in that column? 

Mr. Munw: These figures are very rough, Mr. Dyde. Perhaps we could work 

them out a little better. 

¥ Mr. Dype: Would you want to work them out now, or would you want to 

york them out later and give it to us then? 

___ Mr. Munn: Perhaps that would be better. 

' Mr. Dype: You have them worked out as it is? 

Mr. Munn: No. 

Mr. Dypz: Then I think it would be better to give it to us generally, with the 
promise that you will work them out and let us have them later. 

ie Mr Munn: You mean, tell you immediately? 

Mr. Dyne: Yes. 

E A Mr. Tuatcuer: Before you go on with that any further, Mr. Dyde, would 
i, Munn explain just how he gets these figures? 

Mr. Dyn: I prefer not to until he gives us the figures which he feels are 


ry 
reve 


_ Mr. Munn: Of that 9,700,000 pounds of pork we exported in the first 8 weeks 
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Mr. Tuarcuer: But would he just explain, I would like to have an explan 
tion on this point. 
Mr. Dypn: I was thinking that perhaps one of your officers might work j 
out now and then let us have it shortly. | 


Mr. Munn: There is one check which I can’t give—these two months wi 
exported 9,700,000 odd. I can’t tell you exactly how much was at the old price. 


Mr. Dypr: That would seem to me to be a difficulty. 

Mr. Munn: It would not be over two weeks difference anyway. 

Mr. Dypu: Why? 

Mr. Munn: Because it was all cured. 

Mr. Dyve: I did not understand— of 
Mr. Munn: If we deducted from the total exports half of the January in 

store at the old price the balance would be at the new price. 
Mr. Dype: And by that means you would have a fairly accurate estimate. It 

Hien not be accurate to the pound but you think it would be fairly neque do 

you! 
Mr. Munn: It certainly would not favour the company. ; 
Mr. Tuatcuer: There is certainly something wrong with that somewialy 

Mr. Dyde. Maybe I don’t understand it. it 

% 


Mr. Dypr: I think we had better let Mr. Munn’s officers work on that 
they can right now and we will come back to it in a minute. 

- Mr. Tuatcuer: All right. ; 
. Mr. Dypn: Because we are in danger of looking at the wrong figures if we 
o not. 

Mr. Merrirr: May I ask you this, Mr. Munn; is this compilation of figures 
designed to show that you did not take any of the inventory profit on pork? «| 

Mr. Munn: Not necessarily, Colonel Merritt. It is designed to show that. 
we did not receive even the equivalent of the export increase on the domestii 
market, the export price, on our old. 

Mr. Merrirr: You did not pass that increase on to the domestic marae 

Mr. Munn: Certainly not that full increase. iz 

Mr. TuHatcHer: You show your profit on pork in 1948, for the first two 
periods at less than you had in 1947. Am I right in that? 

Mr. Munn: That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I do not see how you can get that. If your stock on | 
on December 31, was 8,756,000 pounds and that appreciated 7 cents a pour 
that would mean that your stock went up $607,000? 

Mr. Munn: We would not put it up. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: You mean that you sold at the old price? 

Mr. Munn: No. We averaged, we averaged the new stock with the old. 

Mr. THatcuer: Why, with a terrific inventory appreciation like that would. 
you conceivably have shown your profit less in January and February than a 
year ago? Wouldn’t that factor enter into it if you are increasing -your 
inventory and holding more—which you may be. I think you said earlier thal 
you had approximately 10,000,000 in January and 12,000 000 in rebrial 
Are you ‘holding in the hope of a further price increase? a 

Mr. Munn: That is stocks held for the Meat Board. : 

Mr. Tuarcuer: How can you justify having an inventory appreciation on 
a particular product of $607,000, as you must have had according to your own 
uty and yet in the first two periods of this year you show less profit than last 
year! 


al 
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Mr. Afni: Well, the $650,000 appreciation is a paper figure unless we 
our new price. We did not raise our new price on the Ist of January 
to the higher level. 

_ Mr. Tuatcuerr: But you would raise it when you sell it. 

_ Mr. Muwn: I will put it this way; we carried that stock as it was before 
iat and added in the new stock so that it became an average price. 

_ Mr. THATCHER: Do you mean to say that you did not take this inventory 
appreciation on any of it? 

_Mr. Munn: I was speaking of the export. The export goes into cure. 
Mr. TuHatcuer: But would there not be an inventory appreciation of 
$607,000 on that part of it? 

ali Does the witness agree that he has $607,000 inventory 
/ appreciation 
‘Mr. Munn: On part of it yes, if that product could be sold. 

_ Mr. Merrrrr: But, in fact? 

_ Mr. Munn: It affects our average price. The difference is in the average 

price. For the first two weeks of 1948, compared to 1947—that indicates the 

1ount that was sold on which we did not obtain the 7-cent increase. 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: I don’t follow that, Mr. Munn, because the price that you 

got from the government immediately that contract was signed was 7 cents 
igher than it was say two or three days before. Isn’t that correct? 

_ Mr. Monn: In the case of export? 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes. 

_ Mr. Monn: Except for what we had in cure. 

_Mr. Tuatcuer: Then why would you not get a flat 7 cents on the new 

‘product. You say, of course, that you would not on what you had on hand; but 
you would get 7 cents on some? 

_ Mr. Munn: Not on export. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Not on export? 

Mr. Munn: No. The Bacon Board never allows any appreciation on 

stocks on hand. The export stocks we had on hand in December of 1947, went 
orward to the Meat Board at the old price. 

13 Mr. Tuatcurr: And you said that 8,760,124 pounds of that would be 

xport—how much of that would be for export and how much of it would be 

or domestic consumption? What I would like to get is how much your actual 

Inventory appreciation was. 

_ Mr. Munn: I think we have that here. No, we don’t show it on inventory. 

That is a figure that was got, and we have it here. 

The Acting Cuamrman: Does that appear in schedule 8? 

~ Mr. Monn: As a matter of fact, schedule 5, gives the inventories. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes. 


Mr. Monn: We have broken that down for our own information, and the 
on hand at the end of the year, December 31—October 4—of the 8,676,000 
nds there was in cure for the Meat Board 1,258,000 pounds, and frozen for 
‘Meat Board 170,000 pounds. Now, we received no appreciation on that. 
Mr. Tuatcner: That would still leave about 7,400,000—would it be? 
Mr. Munn: That is correct, about 7,200,000. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That you would make your 7 cents a pound on? 

Mr. Munn: If we sold it at the higher price. 

Mr. Tuarcusr: I still can’t follow. You must have sold some of it in 
luary and February? 
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Mr. Munn: Definitely, yes. 4 

Mr. Tuarcuer: With that extra 7 cents more than you were getting the — 
previous year, and yet you show much less profit. Are there some other factors 
that come in; because in 1947, your profits were $78,000, in the first period but 
in this last period they are only $61,000? - 

Mr. Munn: That is right. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: And 52, in February last year against 9 this year? 

Mr. Munn: That is right. 

Mr. THatcuer: I find it hard to justify this decrease when you have your 
inventory appreciation, coming in in 1948, that you did not have in 1947; and, 
obviously, a very substantial amount. 

Mr. Munn: Unless we put our inventory price up on the new arrivals. | 

Mr. Tuarcusr: You would on what you sold. You might not on what you — 
put in storage, but you would on what you sold. There might be some other — 
factor in there, however. S| 

Mr. Munn: Well, look at the figures on this sheet. I gave you the average — 
price that we obtained, 34:36 cents; so we didn’t have the appreciation of | 
7 cents even over the average of last year. = 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Let us put it this way; if it had not been for inventory 
appreciation in February you would have lost money I suppose? . 


at less than our export costs. 
Mr. TuHatcuer: Where does this profit come in, then? Sometime when you 

were selling this you made your extra 7 cents a pound. : 

Mr. Munn: We never sold it that much higher. 

Mr. TuatcHer: You mean you still have it on hand? 

Mr. Munn: We have some of it on hand, yes. 

Mr. THarcuer: You haven’t sold very much? 

Mr. Munn: No. . 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Perhaps you built up your inventories in case you could get 

a higher price later on; is that it? ; 

Mr. Munn: No. I think perhaps I have not explained my point very well 

Mr. Thatcher, and it is this; that we did not raise our inventory prices evel 


of the fact that pork went up theoretically and as we sold the old pork we would | 
make a profit on it but on the new pork we are losing on it, and on the average i 
that shows us less profit than a year ago. If we don’t get the full price for the 
new pork that offsets the inventory gain on the other. Z 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Of course, the thing that I was interested in was yo 
inventory appreciation on what you had on hand the time the contract was 
signed, and you said that would have been about 7,400,000 pounds? | 
Mr. Munn: Yes. | 
Mr. Tuatcuer: And you said a minute ago, as I recall it, that that would — 
-be about $518,000. S| 
Mr. Munn: Yes. aA 
Mr. Tuarcuer: It is not just the way I wanted it or that I thought i) 
would be. 2 
Mr. Munn: I think when we work out this other figure it may help a little. 
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nd that is 
bit. converse of the other question—that the Canadian producer 
the full benefit of the increased price in January? ce ‘ 
. Munn: Mr. Dyde, I do not want to—what will I say ion j 
Mr. ’ —question just 
exactly what you mean by that, but when you say the Canadian producer pene 
: ean the Canadian producer as a whole? 

_ Mr. Dyve: No, I am thinking of the man who is raising hogs and selling 
them to you. 

pet ee I hier as if he raised his own grain he received the full 
enef ; if he did not and had to buy grain at the higher coarse grain pri he 
lic not receive the full benefit. : ea 


__ Mr. Dyoe: Let us try to get rid of the grain element because that is another 

. ing that we have had to worry about before and may have to worry about 
gain. I am thinking more of whether or not you sat down in J anuary and said, — 

bacon price has gone up and I want to make sure that the farmer does not 

suffer. I want to make sure that Burns and Company get whatever profit is fair 
) them, but this is a windfall to the country, and I want it to get to the 

‘odu er.” Now, did that happen? 

! ‘Mr. Munn: Yes, the price went up about $5.40 per hundred of hogs which 
vould be equivalent to Wiltshires at 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. Dype: We would like to have an explanation of how you can say that is 

equivalent. Can that be done without a mass of figures? 


s M r. Munn: I think so. Mr. Dawson should be able to do it. 

___ Mr. Dawson: There is a schedule right in here showing a conversion 
est 0 n a Wiltshire hog, schedule 9(b). 

_ Mr. Dype: That is the one headed sheet 1-A and the sub-heading, “Export 

ys”. Is that the right sheet? 


Mr. Dawson: That is right. 

Mr. Dyoe: It is 9(b). 

Mr. Dawson: Out of 100 pounds of hot weight hog we get 774 pounds of 
Viltshire side. The 774 pounds of Wiltshire side at 7 cents a pound comes to 

9.425, so if hogs had gone up $5.425 that would have reflected the full increase we 

zot on the Wiltshire sides. 

_ Mr. Dyoe: And the price you paid for hogs is set out in another schedule? 
_ Mr. Dawson: No. 6. 

] Mr. Dyve: Showing grade A hogs, and the price that you actually paid 

t them at both Calgary and Edmonton. Am I right? 

Mr. Dawson: That is right. 


Mr. Dypve: And the figure that you would refer us to, I assume, is the 
igure following 1948 where under date of January 3 you are paying $22.06 
Calgary and $24.28 at Edmonton, and then the week ending January 10— 
hat correct? 
Mr. Dawson: January 3 was a split week. There were hogs in there at 
he old price and the new price. I think if you take the comparison from 
ember 27 to January 10 you will have a more clear picture. : 
‘Mr. Dype: I am right, am I not, in saying the left-hand column of figures is” 
veek s ending— 
Mr. Dawson: That is right. 
Mr. Dror: It is the average price over the week, is it? 
Mr. Dawson: That is correct. 
1586—2} 
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Mr. Dyon: So that we will compare the week ending December 27 with the 
week ending January 10, and I remind myself that the week ending January 10 
includes the date on which the new United Kingdom contract price came into 
effect, which was January 5. 

Mr. Dawson: That is correct. 


(Mr. R. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, resumed the chair.) 3 


Mr. Dyn: So the increase you show at Calgary is from $21.96 to $27.33, and 
by subtracting those two figures we get what? 2 
Mr. Dawson: You get $5.37 there. You will notice there is a slight varia- 
tion from week to week. , 
Mr. Dypz: Generally speaking we are up to $27 and some tine betwesn 30 
and 71 cents throughout that period. : 
Mr. Dawson: That is right. q 
Mr. Dyps: And the comparable figures in Edmonton you show are $21.77 fom 
the week ending December 27 and $27.11 for the week ending January 10. 
Mr. Dawson: That is correct. 
Mr. Dyve: So that you support your statement by referring us to schedulll 
6 for the prices that you were paying to the farmer and schedule 9(b) for the iz 
export hogs? “ae 
Mr. Dawson: That is correct, sheet 1-A. 
Mr. DypE: Now, should we also under any circumstances look at thee 
domestic pork which follows immediately afterwards? 
Mr. Dawson: That is not related to any particular market. That was just 
to outline our method of costing. : 
Mr. Dype: I do not think sheet 1-A has to do with any particular market 
either, has it? 
Mr. Dawson: No, I merely referred you to that to get the yield fae of 
774 per cent. 
Mr. DypvE: While we are on these two schedules we had better make i 
clear what they are. They were not taken at any. particular date. Is that right? } 
Mr. Dawson: That is correct. z 
Mr. Dype: And what are the prices on there, sample prices or what? 
Mr. Dawson: They are sample prices put on to indicate our method of 
costing. 
Mr. Dvyok: Picked out of the air or are they related to some date? ; 
Mr. Dawson: They probably were related to some date. They were taken 
from some of our tests, but they do not represent any particular period. = = 
Mr. DypE: We must not look at that page and say that was the situation 0 mn 
any given date? Ha 
Mr. Dawson: No. x 
Mr. Dyoe: Is it possible for you—I do not say I am asking you to do i Es 
to do it as of a given date? b 
Mr. Dawson: Yes, we could take the hog market, the cost of a hog at any 
date, and answer it at any particular plant. We would probably have to adjust 
the expense figures to bring them in line with whatever plant was being consider 
Mr. Dype: The particular plant? 
Mr. Dawson: Yes, and we would also have to adjust the credit values ther ¢ | 
for sundry products to bring them in line with the value at that particular pout | 
Mr. Dypve: That would be a study in itself day by day? he 
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Mr. Dawson: Yes. 
? Mr. Dype: Now, before I finish this particular part of the questions I come 


ck again to the question—and I think this is perhaps Mr. Munn’s question—as 
0 wh ether there is anything—and I remind you, Mr. Munn, of the remark you 
Made in your paper in January—that the packing industry can do under these 
_eireumstances where we find prices rising and where we find the consumers having 
9 exercise consumer resistance, or feeling that they have to? Is there anything 
the packing industry can do at that point to level off prices? Perhaps I should 
make it clear to you that the reason I am asking that is that while this committee 
is sitting here today my understanding is that meat prices are going up. I am 
ondering whether you have considered whether there is anything that the pack- 

ing industry can do under those circumstances to help level off prices. 


_ Mr. Munn: I think there is very little, Mr. Dyde. The industry should 
operate efficiently, and I think it is operating efficiently. It should limit its profits 
‘within reason, but I do not think the profits made by the industry, if they were all 
offset against the price level, would make a very great deal of difference. 


_ Mr. Dyoe: I am not so much suggesting that you should take less profit. I 
am not driving at your profits at the minute. What I am trying to find out is 
whether there is anything that can be done usefully by the packing industry. 
You may say to me that the only thing you can do would be to take less profit. 

If that is all the answer that is all the answer, but if there is anything else we 
would be glad to have your suggestions and advice. 


Mr. Munn: Frankly, I do not know what the industry could do. 


: 
}ag Mr. Dype: You have expressed yourself in the article that I read from as 
Teeling, I think, that this situation could be improved, or that there is room for 
improvement. 
= M . Munn: There is only one thing that I know of whereby the price to the 
nsumer could go down to any extent worth while, and that is for the producer 
to accept less, and since we have an export market price that constitutes a floor 
I do not think it is the intention that the producer should accept less. I do not 
ow enough about the problems of the producer to know whether or not he is 
ing well. There is just one thing in that connection. I understand that the 
export price is based upon coarse grains at a certain level. I do not know what 
| it level. is, but I do know that coarse grain prices have varied from time to 
time since controls were removed. Perhaps hog prices that varied with coarse 
rains would be of some value. The producer if he had cheaper coarse grain 
ild not lose if the hog price followed coarse grains, and the consumer would 
benefit when the price came down. 


' 


e. Mr. Pinarp: May I ask if the price of coarse grain is lower now than it was 
the end of 1947? 


__ Mr. Munn: I hesitate to give an answer to that. I do have some information 
) t il 7. 


_,,Mr. Dypg: We have an exhibit here, Mr. Munn. It is exhibit 98. Our 
xhibit 98 is mill feed prices as taken from the live stock market review. That 
‘fives us the information that barley meal and chopped oats have gone down from 
‘he high last October to a price appreciably lower. I am speaking of March 17 


ere our figures end. That is appreciably lower than the highest price. 
M r. Pinarp: In fact, it went down from $67 to $62.20 now. 


Mr. Dyve: Barley meal actually was $71 at one time. That is its highest 
dmiee, but since January it has been at a high of $68, and on March 17 it was 
W220. Does that help you in any way? 
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Mr. Munn: No, it does not because I do not know the level of coarse oraini 
when the hog contract was made, on what it was based. I understand the expo 
contract price was based upon coarse grains at a level at a certain time. I de 
not know what time that was or the level. é : 

Mr. Dyve: It may be that you would find that difficult to pursue, anyway, 
and, Mr. Chairman, we will have a witness with reference to how that United 
Kingdom price was set. I have one or two more questions and then I will hav 
completed this part of my questioning. I asked you, Mr. Munn, to produe 
information with reference to condemnation insurance and your condemnation 
insurance fund. It may be that I did not ask this question specifically enough, 
and Mr. Munn informs me that if he has not all the information we need he will 
be quite glad to send it after a time. Would you please, in the meantime, M: 
Munn, give us the information which you have? 3 

Mr. Munn: I have the figures for the last two years, 1946 and 1947. T 2 
amount of insurance the company collected on hogs and cattle are given 
separately, the total of the condemnation losses are separate for each of t e 
plants, and the total profit or loss in the account is given. F 

Mr. Merritr: Could I have this explained? Is there any record of thi 
matter in the statements produced? : 

Mr. Dyve: No. 

Mr. Merritt: How does it come into the picture? z 

Mr. Dypz: It comes into the picture in this way. A witness who represented 
the Hog Producers’ Association, Mr. Tummon, raised the question as to con 
demnation insurance on hogs. He included condemnation insurance as pal 
of his cost and he said that the hog producer was concerned with whet 
he was not being asked to pay more condemnation insurance than he sho 
be asked to pay. That is the way it arose. 


s 


Mr. Munn: With respect to hogs, in the year 1946, we collected $112,9 
The Vice-CHairMAN: Would you just mention the premium at this poin 
Mr. Munn: 4 of 1 per cent. = 
The Vice-CHaAirMAN: By collecting 4 of 1 per cent of the value you arrive | 

at the total you have mentioned? 4 
Mr. Munn: Yes. g 
Mr. Irvine: That was in 1946? 
Mr. Munn: Yes. Our condemnation losses for the year at the seven plan 

totalled $88,508 so it will be seen there was a profit on the account—more 

insurance collected than condemnation losses suffered—to the extent of $24,481. 


The Vicnh-CHAIRMAN: What then becomes of that $24,481? 
Mr. Munn: It is written into profit. 
The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: It is written into your profit and loss account? 
Mr. Munn: That is correct. In 1947 the insurance collected was $108,17 
Condemnation losses amounted to $81,486 so the profit was $26,690. 4 
Mr. Dypg: Do you know enough to say whether in previous years the 
figures are comparable? 3 
Mr. Munn: I would say, Mr. Dyde, that we have always had less con 
demnation losses on hogs than insurance collected. 
as Vick-CHAIRMAN:. It is about 25 per cent of the collection which 1 
profit! . 5 q 
_. Mr. Munn: The: profit is 3 cents per hog in the one year and 4 cents pe 
hog in the other year. 


+ SSS ees ae a 
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Jice-CHAIRMAN: Would I be right in the calculation that your profit ae 
s at about 25 per cent of your collection? . es 
fr. Munn: That is very nearly correct—between 20 and 25 per cent. =F 
The Vice-Cuarrman: Of the fund each year? F Caod 
Mr. Munw: Yes, 4 of 1 per cent could be reduced by that amount and 


would break even. 


_ The Vice-Cuairman: And if this was the usual story, or the constant 
0 ete be appropriate to reduce the amount of your premiums by 
) per cent 

_ Mr. Monn: That is correct. 

The Vice-Cuamman: That is presuming that it is a constant occurrence? 
Mr. Munn: Yes, and I think it is. 

‘The Vice-Cuairman: There could be no objection to a reduction of 25 per 
nt of the impost upon the vendor of the cattle? 

a. [r. Munn: Upon the vendor of the hogs. 

The Vice-CuarrMan: You are dealing only with hogs? 

_ Mr. Munn: It is important that it is hogs only with which I am dealing. 
_ The Vice-CuamrmMan: You are going to give cattle now? 

Mr. Munn: Yes. The cattle insurance collected in 1946 was $76,020; 
ondemnations were $116,480; the loss for the year is $40,459. In 1947 the 
surance collected was $51,557; condemnation losses were $112,095; the loss 
r the year was $50,537. 

_ Mr. Dype: Now the rate of insurance on cattle is calculated on a basis 
ifferent to that used with respect to hogs? 

_ Mr. Munn: The rate is 20 cents per head on heifers and steers, 50 cents 
r head on cows, 20 cents per head on calves 400 pounds up, and nothing on 
_ Mr. Dypu: The figure with respect to the rate on cattle altered in 1945? 
_ Mr. Munn: It altered on August 13, 1945. 

M . Dype: The hog rate has never altered? 

Mr. Munn: It has never changed. 

Mr. Dypve: Do you know when this practice first started? 


‘Mr. Munn: I heard a witness give the date but I have no knowledge of 
y own. I might say that it has been the practice to collect this insurance 
e I have been in the industry. 

. Dype: Mr. Munn, would you be willing—after you have gone back 
) your office—to give us the extended figures for the years previous? 

M . Munn: Yes, I think that can be done easily. 

Mr. Dype: May I ask you to let us have a letter setting out the information 
ud extending the figures back to 1938—that fiscal year? 

Mr. Munn: Yes. 

—M . Dype: Then with reference to one other matter, and you and I 
ve had some discussion with regard to this matter of the consumer’s dollar 
d meat—I call the attention of the members of the committee to the 1947 
nual report of the company at page 2. You there set out a diagram showing 
ww every $100 was distributed by Burns and Company. I would like to 
ave your own view as to whether it would be desirable from the point 
View of the public and from the point of view of the industry—if it could 
ssibly be worked out—to publish periodically some table or document 
ich would show where the consumer’s dollar is going when the consumer 
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would be desirable from any point of view, and then I would ask you if it 
is practical and could be done? 

Mr. Pryarp: In other words you want the profit to the retailer? 

Mr. DyvE: Yes. 

Mr. Pinarp: That is the only thing that remains. . 

Mr. Munn: Mr. Dyde, I think it would certainly be desirable if the 
information could be given accurately. » 

Mr. Dype: That has to do with the next part of my question. Could . 
be done with sufficient accuracy to give proper impression? 3 

Mr. Munn: I would not care to say it would not be possible to do it . 
accurately because I do not like to say anything is impossible. I think it i 
worthy of the attempt but I think it is something that some government body—_ 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or some organization of that kind—should 
calculate. me 

Mr. Dypr: Supposing the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was willing 
take the task over would you express to us your opinion as to what Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics ought to get in the way of information in order to carry 
out that task? 

Mr. Munn: I am not quite sure how they make up their cost-of-livin 
index—and that is not in favour with everybody—but I would suggest that 
they would have to use the same means. In other words they attempt to find 
the price of many different articles. I think you would have to find the price 
which was being obtained for meat by the average retailer or the majority of 
retailers, and you would have to find the same thing with respect to the 
packers. I think it could be done. 

Mr. Dyvre: I have finished, Mr. Chairman, at this moment, with my 
questions. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You have finished eine this part of your ease, 
' Are there any further questions at this point? ® 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I just have a few questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. 
They are general questions and they deal with inventory appreciation. I do 
not think I have got the point clear yet as to how the inventory appreciation 
of this pork would amount to $518,000 and yet in January and February the 
profit of the company is small as compared with the profit a year ago? How 
could that be unless you are storing your inventory? | 

Mr. Munn: We are not storing our inventory. We store for the meal | 
board but, that would be pork purchased since the 1st of January and purchased 
at the higher price. It would be carried at the higher price. | 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Then, Mr. Munn, what is the reason for showing | 
a small profit in pork? Is it because you are paying the farmer so | 
more in proportion to what you are selling the pork for? 

Mr. Munn: You have it there, exactly. 

Mr. THatcHEerR: That is the reason? 

Mr. Munn: It is the reason in the final analysis. | 

Mr. THAtcHER: In spite of inventory appreciation your position is worse? — 

Mr. Munn: Our inventory appreciation which we took on the sale of 
the old product is more than offset by our losses on the new product. M 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I see—I understand that. Would you tell me when the 
ceilings came off on October 22—I presume your packing plant was not 
sorry to see that occur—you found your operations easier without those ceilings | 
to worry about—or were they more difficult? 
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Monn: That is a very difficult question to answer, Mr. Thatcher, for 
‘is on. When the Wartime Prices and Trade Board fixes the price for us 
@ price is no problem, particularly when we continually operated short of 
e product. In other words we were under quota. You can print a price list 
the beginning of the year and that price is good for the rest of the year. 
ou know exactly what you are going to get and the only problem is to buy 
v material in order to sell at a profit. 


at. Tuatcuer: Do I take it you would have liked to have price ceilings 
. ; ‘ Mr. Monn: No, I say it is easier when there are price ceilings, but when 
_ they come off you have got to get down to business and try and figure your profit 
and get as much money as you can, consistent with what you are paying on 
the market. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: In other words you can make greater profits with the 
ceilings off? That is a fair statement? 

‘ z . . 

,_ Mr. Munn: No, I would not agree with that entirely but I would say it 
; at least more within our own hands. If we would like to try and get more 
oney for beef we can try—whether we succeed depends upon a number of 
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, Mr. Tuarcuer: Would you agree with the statement that you have 
ucceeded? After October 22 of this year your profits are better than they 

_were in the months preceding? Is not that borne out in your statement? You 

may check it if you like. 

! Mr. Monn: I do not think that is correct. Are you picking out some 
particular period? 


“ Mr. THAtcHER: Suppose you look at schedule 4(c) of 1947 and your profit 

‘there as compared with a year ago is greater with respect to both beef and 
= 

your beef. In your second last period you had a profit on hogs of $27,000, but 

this last year it was $87,000? . 

_ Mr. Munn: You are referring to periods 11 and 12? 

estioned before on this, otherwise I would have explained that, in page 11, 
have a hide profit on sales on account of the removal of ceilings of $89,000. 

re worked only two weeks of that period. In the next period— 

_ The Vicn-Cxareman: It was not made in that period, you said? 

_ Mr. Munn: The hide profit? 

____ Mr. Munn: I said the hide profit was made in that period amounting to 
9,00¢ but beef actually did not make any money in that period, the chief 
reason being we only worked two weeks. 

_ The point I want to make, Mr. Munn, is that Burns and Company, for the 
ast three periods after ceilings came off on beef, made $145,000 as against 
0 may have been partly responsible for that larger profit. I should like you 
bay if that is so or if it is not. 


pork? Schedule 4(c) for 1946 shows you suffered a loss of $24,000. In the 
corresponding period of 1947 you had a profit of $81,000—that is in respect of 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes. 
& . Munn: The period after ceilings came off? Yes, I have not been 
he money was not made in our beef operations in that period. Incidentally, 
x The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Mernrrr: I am still not clear as to which page you mean? 
Mr. Tuarcurr: Page 4(c), January 1 and December 31. 
'9/2,000 in 1946; on pork $192,000 as against $29,000, if my figures are correct. 
Now, there is nothing wrong with that. I am suggesting the fact ceilings came 
i: 
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Mr. Munn: I should like to deal with each of them separately, beef and 
pork. For the eleventh period, I mentioned hide prices. Those hides were taken — 
off in August and September and they were sold when the price ceiling on hides ~ 
was removed. All I wish to point out is that we did not actually make it on 
the beef we handled in that period; it was picked up from an earlier take-off — 
of hides. ; 

In the twelfth period, yes, we had a profitable period. Even leaving the 
hide profit out, we made 72 cents a hundred pounds in that period. oxy 

In the thirteenth period, of course, we lost again, 32 cents a hundred. : 

So far as pork is concerned, I do not think we need to bother with the ~ 
eleventh period because it is so small. The eleventh period shows a loss, which 
we will ignore. - 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes, I see; that is right. ; 

Mr. Munn: Then, the next period, $180,000. The slaughtering -was_ 
extremely heavy. I must-leave you to judge this; our gross for the whole year 
was 3-10. Our gross for that period was 3:21. Included in that gross, however, 
was an appreciation of about $30,000 which we received when the prices board 
put up Wiltshires in September. We carried those Wiltshires over on account 
of the strike and sold them in that month. 4 

Mr. TuatcHer: When Mr. McLean of Canada Packers was in front of” 
the committee, he made this statement about his results. He said, “The chief 
factor affecting the results of Canada Packers has been the removal of ceiling | 
prices on many of the products in which the company deals, including meats, — 
hides, butter, etc.” Would you say the same was true of your company or 
would you say it was not true? : 

Mr. Munn: I would say the two factors which influenced our results more — 
than any others were, (1) inventory appreciation and (2), the fact which you | 
probably have noticed, that our depreciation on assets was $250,000 less In 
1947 than it was in 1946, 

Mr. THatcuerR: Well, the first point is the point in which I was interested. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Why was that depreciation less; because you had | 
fully depreciated some things? | 

Mr. Munn: Exactly. i 

Mr. Pinarp: Is that depreciation allowed by the income tax department! 

Mr. Munn: Correct. =i 

The Vicn-Cuairman: Are there any further questions along this line? 
Mr. Dyde has another field into which he is going. 4 

Mr. Irvine: I can ask my questions any time. ¥ 

Mr. Dype: As a matter of fact, I am nearly finished with the general 
field. The only thing I had left to do, in case the members of the committee 
wanted to do it, was to go over some of the figures in the material produced and 
I will start on that. However, if there are any other general questions, I | 
think we might perhaps clear those up now. E 

The Vice-CHarrman: Are there any other general questions? 4 

Mr. Merrirt: I should like to ask one question on this digest of informa- 
tion on schedule 4. Mr. Thatcher asked about the results since the removal : 
price control. Now, when I look at this statement here, I find that your 194 
net profit on beef has been converted, judging by this 18th period, from a loss | 
of -54 to a profit of -22 cents per pound; is that correct? Pal 

Mr. Munn: That is correct. Again, I have to bring up the hide question. — 
We took up $35,000 inventory profit on hides in that period. Without that hide 
profit, it would have shown -04 loss. 4 

Mr. Merritt: In 1948? 
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{r. Munn: Yes. — ee “e 
Mr. Merritt: All those figures on this statement include articles which | 3 =a 
re not part of edible meats? ee 
~ Mr. Munn: That is correct. a . 


Mr. Merritt: With regard to pork, I see that a profit of -6 cents a pound oa5 
n 1947 has gone down to a profit of -4 cents a pound in this period since the turn a. 
the year, since decontrol; is that correct? 


_ Mr. Munn: That is correct. 

_ Mr. Dype: Are you able, yet, Mr. Munn, to give us the figures with regard 

to the question Mr. Thatcher was asking, the figures we put opposite 1948 
according to your calculations? 

_ Mr. Munn: I am going to ask Mr. Dawson to do it. He will do it much 

better than I would. 

Mr. Dype: Will you do that, Mr. Dawson? 


' Mr. Dawson: We started with your statement, schedule 4, which was 
“given to us yesterday. It shows the average ceiling price in 1947, 29-6 cents. 
Ve take the first eight weeks of this year which show an average ceiling price 
f 34-36 cents; that is an increase of 4-76 cents. 


| Mr. Dynes: So, we can put that increase down opposite here? 
Mr. Dawson: No, what I was going to point out was that 34-36 includes 
_ substantial quantity of export Wiltshires on which we received an increase of 
7 cents per pound. If we delete the 7 cents per pound on those Wiltshires, it 
a our average price down on the total pork sales for that period to 31-7 
__ Mr. Dyove: Then, can you give us a figure under pork and opposite sales in 
ounds? Can you give us a figure which represents the figure on export sales? 
q Mr. Dawson: We have calculated there were 6,700,000 pounds of Wilt- 
hires exported in those eight weeks. 

_ Mr. Dyoe: Is that actually exported or sold to the meat board? 

Mr. Dawson: Sold to the meat board and actually shipped, on which we 
received the advance of 7 cents per pound. Our calculation is that that is 
469,000. In-January, the first eight week period sales, as you show them on 
he digest, are $6,038,133, so we reduced that by $469,000 which gave us a 
igure of $5,569,133. 

Mr. Dypr: Just a minute, I have not got that figure. 

_ Mr. Dawson: $5,569,133. Now, that figure, divided by the total sales 
volume, you show as 17,571,606 pounds, gave us an average price of 31-7 
ents. I think that is a correct calculation. 

= Mr. Dype: We cannot put anything opposite gross and net profit, anyway? 
_ Mr. Dawson: No, there is no change there. We merely reduce the 
ncreased value on export goods. If I might just comment on that, Mr. 
Thatcher was wondering whether our inventory appreciation might have gone— 
Mr. Dype: I want you to comment on that. 

Mr. Dawson: The average ceiling price, if you refer to the schedule, I 
ink we gave those prices yesterday in schedule 4 (a) and (b). I think we 
10w the average ceiling prices on pork from period to period. 
_ Mr. Dype: That is right. 

_ Mr. Dawson: We showed there the December average ceiling price of — 
0-53 cents. If you compare that with the adjusted price for the first eight 
eeks of this year of 31-7 cents, I think that reflects a true picture of what 
e got in the way of increased price for our products. 
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Mr. Drv: Just make clear to me where you get that 31-7 cents? 

Mr. Dawson: The 31-7 was the figure I just gave you for the first eight | 
weeks. We showed sales of $6,038,133. 

Mr. Dyps: Yes. 


Mr. Dawson: Which included the 7 cents extra on the Wiltshires which | 
went out at ei higher price. rs 


inturmation on eebeduba 4 as being the ceiling price. a, 

Mr. Dawson: Without the additional price on the Wiltshires that is what > 
it would have been if the Wiltshire price had remained constant. 4s 

Mr. Munn: That indicates the average domestic. 

Mr. Dawson: It is the average of all our sales for that period. 

Mr. Munn: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: There are one or two other figures I would like to call attention — 
to before we adjourn. We have an exhibit called 94, Mr. Munn, which I think | 
you have had an opportunity of seeing; and on exhibit 94, we have on the 
first sheet the wholesale beef prices as supplied to us by ‘these government 
authorities; and I call attention to the Edmonton prices for red, commercial 
and cow; and we have taken the wholesale prices for pork, which are on the 
fifth sheet—it is not numbered but it is the fifth sheet of that same exhibit, 
And you had an opportunity of comparing the prices that you have given us 
and that which you sold with the average prices that we have on this exhibi 

Mr. Munn: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: I thought it would be worth our while if you called out the 
average prices on red brand at Edmonton. You have already done it but I 
want to show where we stand with regard to the average prices compared t 
your own ea 


you have Age in boat. 94, and the Burns’ prices. . 
Mr. Dyve: I would Leneut that there would be some variation. 7 
usually is some variation. + 
The Vice-CHarRMAN: Because that is the average. 


Mr. Dype: Because it is the average, and I wanted to try and clear mj | 
mind as to how far off the average you are, and which way. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: How would it be if you were lower if you state that i 
at the time. Would there by any objection to that? | 
Mr. Dype: I think we might do it that way, Mr. Chairman. e| 
The Vicre-CHatrMAN: The lower or higher, probably we can appreciate | 
whole picture better if that were done as you went along. 

Mr. Dype: In exhibit 94, Mr. Munn, we have the wholesale price on red 
brand at October 27, at 25 cents per pound. Are you higher or lower on that i 
date? | 

‘Mr. McFaruanp: The same price. : | 

Mr. Dypve: October 31, is the same price? q 

Mr. McFaruanp: The same. is 


Mr. Dype: Our next date is November 6, and the price we have for req i} 
brand is 24:75 cents. 


Mr. McFaruanp: The closest I have to that date is November 8, and va 

quoted 25 cents. b. 
Mr. Dypre: You were above the average there. 
Mr. McFaruanp: 4 of a cent. 


. Dype: Our next price is taken November 15, and it is 24-25. 
‘cFartanpD: The closest I have to that is November 15—24 cents— 

are down 4 of a cent there. 

M . Dype: On November 20, the price I think is 234. 


Mr. McFaruanp: The closest I have is November 27, and the price is 24, 
Mr. Irvine: Which column are you following Mr. Dyde? 

Mr. Dype: I am following Edmonton, the first page of exhibit 94, and 
under “red brand”’. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Oh yes. I was following Toronto. 

Mr. Dype: Now, I might continue. On November 27, I find that the 


erage is 22 cents. What is your closest price? 
_ Mr. McFanuanv: What is the date again? 
_ Mr. Dype: November 27, is our date. 

_Mr. McFaruanp: The closest I have for that is November 29, the price 
24 cents—2 cents higher. 

M . Dype: You are higher there? 

~ Mr. McFaruanp: Yes. 

Mr. Dyve: On December 11, our next date, is 23 cents. 


Mr. McFaruanp: We have a price range there—December 6, of 22 cents 
nd then on December 13, of 234 cents. 


M . Dype: December 23, the price we have here is 25 cents. That is our 


‘ ir. McFar.anp: The closest date I have to that is November 20, with 234. 
Mr. Dynes: A little above the average? 

‘Mr. McFaruanp: And on December 27, we advanced to 25 cents. 

Mr. Dype: Which is the same as the average for December 23. Then I 
e to the next average, December 31, 26 cents. 


Mr. McFartanp: Our price holds constant, 25 cents, to J anuary 3; and that 

cent a pound less. 

‘Mr. Dype: Yes. And now, can you explain to me why our average should 

have gone to 26 cents at that time whereas you are considerably lower; I mean, 
you w enough about the market conditions at that time and at that 

ce to be able to tell me. 

Mr. McFaruanp: I would not say definitely at that date, Mr. Dyde. 

‘Mr. Dypvr: That amounts to quite a range in prices if your price is 1 cent 

14 cents—is it—lower? 

‘Mr. McFaruann: We are 14 cents lower. 

Mr. Dyve: You are 14 cents lower. If you are 14 cents lower per pound 

‘ou must have a range of prices at that date. 

Mr McFaruanp: December 31—your prices go to 26 cents. Our highest is 

at I quoted, 25 cents. 

Mr. Dyve: A cent. Would you regard that as being well below the average? 

Mr. McFartano: Yes. I would say it is below, more than below the 

rage. 

Mr. Dype: Your competitors are getting the edge on you there, are they? 

Mr. McFaruanp: Judging from your report it would appear they were. 

Mr. Dyve: I was going to say, perhaps we had that position remedied a 
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The Vicu-CHairman: About the range of prices there, do you know any I 

about that? If you are below the average you may know the figures that 
have gone into the additions here to result in that average. Have you any 
to say? Is there anything on our statement? a 

__ Mr. Dyps: I can perhaps answer that better than Mr. Munn can, bead 
in inquiring how these prices on exhibit 94, were made up I was told by. the 
officials that in getting the wholesale prices they took the prices from four 
: vo ‘six plants, depending on the number of packers in a particular city. 
Mr. Pinarp: It was done by the Wartime Prices and pee Board? 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: It is 6 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 


- The Vice-Cuairman: We will adjourn until tomorrow. 
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( 50 mt nittee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. | ome 
: Messrs. Beaudry, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, Lesage, Martin, a a 


as 2 
— , Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. 
yde KC, Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 


R. ae General Manager, E. Dawson, Manager, Winnipeg 
z ee Manager, Calgary Plant, Burns & Co. Limited, 
and further examined. 


eedings, Mr, Mayhew took the Chair in the absence of the 


wan, RRR eeeng Wilsil Limited, Montreal, and Messrs. G. 
M. Smith, of P. S. Ross & Sons, Auditors of the Company, 
vere called, sworn and examined. 


3 ae Gitaceses retired and the committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
p. Ps by 


_ AFTERNOON SITTING 
eho at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 


esent: Pitas Beaudoin, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, Lesage, 
ak, MeCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher. 


e, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


8. Mach =o Hoult and Smith, representing Wilsil Limited, were 
turthe! examined. 


*: 
O€ edings , the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, took the Chair. 
o ay witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Friday, 


R. ARSENAULT, 
_ Clerk of the Committee. 
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2. : _ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovse or Commons, 
April, 29, 1948. 

Spec pecommitics met this day at 11 a.m. The Chairman, Hon. Paul 

es 

7 SHAIRMAN: Please come to order, gentlemen. 

nald Stace Munn, General Manager, Burns & Company, Limited, 


usta tee Manager, Winnipeg plant, Burns & Company, 


Joseph Douglas McFarland, Manager, Calgary plant, Burns & 
pany , Limited, recalled: — | ; 
5 


t 


fr. D pp: Mr. Munn, there are one or two questions arising out of 
rday s evidence which I would like to ask, and I have some new ground 
1 would like to cover. We discussed yesterday the increase that took 
in ices in November and December in both beef and pork and we 
ed for a moment yesterday on the increase that is taking place today, as 
mittee is sitting, with respect to the price paid by the consumer for 
m going to put a rather direct question to you in this manner. Would 
be possible for Burns & Company, Limited, in particular, and for the 
eechistry in general, to refrain from taking the highest market price 
S product, with the aim in view of keeping prices at a level where the 
is not required to exercise his consumer resistance? That is a pretty 
ral question and it is pretty broad. If you want me to add something to it 
you answer please say so? 
funn: You are suggesting, Mr. Dyde, that the meat packers should 
r should get together and co-operate to keep prices down? 
(DE: I would like to refer the question first of all to Burns & Company 
_ Could Burns & Company, Limited, have taken any action, either 
and December of 1947 or today, to prevent the increase in prices? 
, be good policy—perhaps I should put it that way—from your own 
w, to refrain from taking the highest market price, in the hope that 
able to level off prices to some extent? " 
luNN: Mr. Dyde, according to the figures you have from the Wartime 
nd Trade Board it would appear that Burns & Company, at least in 
m, did not take the highest market price. 
Dype: On the other hand, that is perhaps slightly evading the 
tion—I do not mean purposely evading the question, but it is evading 
ise there was an increase in price in November and December and there 
be an increase in prices today. 
[unN: There certainly are increases in price today, Mr. Dyde, and I 
estioning that for a moment. In November and December there were 
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records while red brand beef sold for the most part:above the previous cei 
it did sell as much as a cent and a quarter under the ceiling. Commercial bee 
sold 2 to 24 cents below the former ceiling. = 


Mr. Dypr: You are referring to Burns’ prices? | 
Mr. Munn: To Burns’ prices, yes. 
Mr. Dype: So that what you are saying in effect in that Burns & Company, 


¥ 


Limited, did do something to hold prices down? z£ 
hel 


Mr. Munn: No, I am not suggesting that at all. I am suggesting rathe 
that there was not a general price increase on all meat. Some quality of meat, 
perhaps outweight pork and poor quality beef did sell at lower prices tha 
those which prevailed under the ceiling. > 

Mr. Dypr: We are now talking about November and December? 

Mr. Munn: Yes. | 

Mr. Dypve: In that period there were increases in prices—and they are no 
pronounced, I am bound to say, in Edmonton and Calgary where your m 
field is. There were increases in prices in November and December and 
say there were also decreases. Generally speaking, however, the price is-on 
way up in November and December. Do you not think that is a fair way 
stating the picture? 

Mr. Munn: Yes, but I think it would be very difficult to determine 
what extent it rose. I do not think it went up to the point where there was ai 
resistance on the part of the consumer in those months. 4 


Mr. Dyoe: I agree with that, and the consumer resistance did not solidify 
or harden until January or later on in February. There is no consumer re 
tance strongly in evidence today—in April—but prices are going up and would 
you not expect that in a few days the consumer is going to start resisting again? 

Mr. Munn: Yes, I think that is quite possible. I notice from the press that 
the best steers are selling very much higher than they were a few weeks a 
I have been away from our operations for a week and I am not thoroughly 
familiar with the situation but as a matter of fact that happens every yeal 
Prices may be higher than a year ago but the trend of higher prices alway 
develops at this time of year when there is a shortage of deliveries of the bette 
class of cattle. : 

Mr. Dype: I am possibly driven to make the question slightly more gen 
in order to get your view. At a time when prices are rising, and particula: y 
now, we find in this committee that we are continually being told “it is not our 
fault, it is somebody behind us” and then we get to that person or group 0 
persons and they say “it is not our fault, it is some condition behind us”. We 
have that rather serious situation where everybody is saying that it is not 
fault, that it is somewhere back of him, and our difficulty there arises. You a! 
a central figure in the meat industry and I am assuming that you do not lik 
these peaks and valleys and you would like to iron them out. Therefore, wou 
it not be possible for Burns & Company, even if it meant taking the lead | 
action to refrain from taking the highest available market price, to assist in th 
levelling? = 

Mr. Munn: I do not want you to think, Mr. Dyde, that I am evading the | 
question, but Burns & Company are essentially meat packers. They have 
a lot of other interests and I question very much if we could afford to take 
lead in keeping meat prices down when many of our competitors— particula 
the larger ones—have varied interests from which they can draw their profits. 

Mr. Dype: I realize that is a difficulty, and let us take it one step furthe ) 
Let us assume there was no Combines Act in existence—we have to make a rather 
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gree, UN der these circumstances, on a lower price in order to keep the price 

relied OF se ; 

Mr. Munw: I do not want to be frivolous. Mr. D 

_ Mr. Munn: 0 be us, Mr. Dyde, but you have had 

forme ‘witnesses here. Do you think it would be possible for us to combine with 
ose people to either lower or raise the prices? 

Mr. Dype: You are not being frivolous I am sure, but would not that be 

way in which the price could be held? 

Mr. Munn: Only at the expense of another group—the producers. 

_ The Cuamrman: What does that answer mean? Does that mean you could 

at low er the price unless you lowered the price paid to the producer? 

_ Mr. Munn: I would say that we could perhaps lower the price temporarily, 

t I do not think that even the largest packer in Canada is capable of 

subsidizing the consumer. : 

_ Mr. Dype: No, but I refer back to November of 1947 and in that month 

re is not much question of the packers generally subsidizing the consumer. 


e figures-in November—and I am speaking generally—show that the packers 
dp by well on their total operations and on their meat operations, so it 
muld not be a case of subsidizing anyone at that stage. It would be a case 
refraining from making quite such a return for yourself, 

Mr. Munn: I would not concede that we did make large profits in 
ovember. We might have done so as far as dollars are concerned, but we did 
so on the basis of 100 pounds. 


fr. DypE: On a per pound basis we found in both Canada Packers and 
ift’s that there was an improvement in the situation over their usual average 
the months of November and December. Do you say there was no improve- 
ent in Burns & Company Limited? 

Mr. Munn: No, I would not say there was no improvement but if you refer 
pork in that particular period our gross was 3-21 as compared with 3-10 for 


rage of the whole of 1947, during most of which time we operated under 


Te tale 


. Dype: Yes. We have the figures of per pound profit and loss on 
le 4 (c). We pencilled them in and my figures here show 2-98 for the 
h perio d, 1:20 for the 12th period, and -32 loss in the 13th period. Am I 
king at the right figures? 
Mr. Munn: That is correct. 
_Mr. Dype: Yes, and that is partly what prompted my question. I quite 
onfess your figures are not so outstanding as the figures of the two other packing 
panies which appeared before us, but nevertheless your position at that 
ne was certainly above the normal average when you reduce it to a figure 
ents per pound. 
Mr. Munn: I must return, in the case of periods 11 and 12, to the fact that 
made an inventory profit on hides taken off in earlier periods. The money 
ap made on beef traded in those periods. 

_ Mr. Dypp: Right. 

YD 3 Nn: For example in period 11 we made a profit of $89,000 when the 
de ceilings were removed; in period 12 we made $35,000 and in consequence 
* profit per hundred pounds in that period was 72 cents. 

Mr. Dye: Yes, I can understand that, but one of the reasons you put back 
ur by-products into the account was to show us, from the point of view of 
consumer and the producer, what you were getting out of the whole animal 
when you look at the whole animal you have a favourable situation in those 


periods, Really what I am saying to you is, accepting those figures exactly, 
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why would it not have been possible in the face of that very favourable hid 
situation to give the consumer the benefit—with the idea in mind that you coule 
have held the price thereby? 


Mr. Munn: It would have been possible, but I do not think it would have 
been very businesslike to give away any inventory profit received when we ha vi 
to accept inventory losses at a later date. In the case of hides we have had 
those losses. 


Mr. Dyps: My argument is that you would not have the losses later if you 
could level prices? 


Mr. Munn: I quite agree there, but I doubt very much if it is possible ‘0 
level prices in the meat packing industry as long as we have such large fluctua- 
tions in the live stock market from time to time. 


Mr. Dyop: If the rates for live stock could be levelled do you think that 
would help? J 


Mr. Munn: I think it would help materially. 


Mr. Dypn: From your experience would you say it is possible to keep the 
floor of live stock at a level? f 


Mr. Munn: It is possible, but nevertheless it would be very difficult. 
As far as hogs are concerned, for example, it undoubtedly costs more for 
producer to raise hogs in the wintertime and market them in the summer and h 
therefore is entitled to a larger return. We depend for our spring cattle upon 
those who feed cattle in the winter and I think the producer there is entitled 
to some return on that feeding cost. . You see we would still have a fluctuating 


market. 


Mr. Dype: We are extremely interested in what is happening today am 
unfortunately this committee has no figures before it which are up to date. — 
am going to mention what we know but actually our information is limited a 
far as today’s situation is concerned. We know that as far as barley meal i 
concerned at one time—at the end of October—it went to $71 per ton. We know 
that it has come down since then to a position where, on the 17th of April— 
and I am quoting from the Live Stock Review of the most recent date—barley 
meal is down to $63.60; chopped oats were once $73.50 and the most recen 
quotation in the Live Stock Review is $66.50. We also know you had at the 
early part of this year large inventories; we believe the price of barley is now 
lower on a per bushel quotation basis; we know that over a period the price 
which the producer receives for cattle and hogs has increased. (I cannot give 
an exact figure with respect to this latter item because I have not got the lat 
quotations.) Can you help us to determine what is happening today which is 
driving prices up? I am telling you also that I have had conversations within 
the last two or three days with certain retail merchants and those retail 

merchants tell me—for what it is worth—that meat is being delivered to them 
at a price where, if they put a‘normal businesslike margin upon it, they cannot 
sell it to the public; they are having to reduce their normal margin in order t0 
make a reasonable price to the consumer. Can you explain that situation to us? 


Mr. Munn: Can I explain the reason for the increase on pork and beef? 


Mr. Dypn: Yes. & 

Mr. Munn: In the case of pork I think it has been shown quite clearly, 
as far as our company is concerned, that we have not yet received a returm 
for our immediate purposes to the extent that the price was raised at the 
beginning of the year. I suggest the packers are gradually getting their prices 
up to that level. That is the reason pork has advanced at the present time. 1] 
am not fully aware of the price at the moment, but, as far as beef is concerned, 
undoubtedly weather conditions and road conditions in the west are affectine 


r hing of a temporary nature and I imagine in another eight or ten weeks’ 
catt e will come on the market in greater quantities and the price will go down. 
oF ‘The CuairMAN: That does not answer the question. 

Mr. Dyps: No, it does not. a 

- The Cuarrman: It does not come near to answering the question. 


Mr. Dyve: You yesterday said, Mr. Munn, that a very great factor in the 
| price was the market and I am saving to you as far as that factor is concerned 
it appears to me that the market is receding, and if the market is a factor—the 
_ price at which you sell to the retailer—then why is that factor not coming 
into play today, and why are we throwing it all back on your cost? 

. Mr. Munn: I think if it is not a factor at the moment it will be very shortly. 


___ Mr. Dype: On the other hand prices start going up and I would like you to 
make it as clear as you can. When prices started to go up a couple of weeks ago 
the factors were then the cost to you, worked out on the system you told us 
about yesterday, plus the market. Now the cost to you may have increased some- 
what as far as live steers and hogs are concerned. I do not know the figures but 

are you going to tell me you have to throw it all back on your cost of the 
animals? Is that the total reason for the present increase in prices? 


__Mr. Munn: I am sorry I am not making this clear, Mr. Dyde. I think I 
_ said yesterday that cost was a factor but the most important factor was the 
_ market. I think it is natural for the packer to try and get his money back but 
- when he meets with sufficient resistance, then he cannot get it back. In other 
words the.market—or what people are willing to pay—has its effect and then 


the packer is faced with either taking losses or buying livestock for less money. 


4 

Mr. Dype: The retailer today is in this position, I think. He is having to 
pay to the packer a higher price and he is having, he tells me, to take a lower 
price than that upon which he can run his business, because there is developing 
a certain resistance. Now can you do nothing about that situation? 


eee Mr. Munn: I suggest that we also are in the squeeze. After all we are 
_ between the producer and the consumer. We are merely the processor and 
the e is a limit to the figures at which we can buy from the producer and sel] 
| to the consumer. 

_ The CuatrMan: Surely you, and all those engaged in your business, could 
get together and say “we do not want to get back to a system of control—we may 
have to get back to a system of control unless something is done—and we had 
better exercise some business statesmanship ourselves”. I put that -same 
question to Mr. McLean. Do you not think that today, if that were done, and 
yo tee took a leading position in that respect, there would be a favourable 
result 

_ Mr. Munn: I do not think that Burns alone, Mr. Chairman, could do 
aAnytning. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think you alone could do anything but take a lead, 
and that would have great consequential results. I mentioned to another witness 
the other day some information I had with respect to the lead taken by a 
elatively small company during the war engaged in another business altogether. 
I have talked to the president of the company—the man who built the business— 
and after learning about his demonstration and recital of the facts I am 
_ convinced that an individual business, a respectable company like yours, if it 
took the initiative, could have surprising results in keeping prices down? 
I suggest that as a question. ; 
_ Mr. Munn: You are suggesting that we take less profit, accept losses, or 
pay less to the producer? 
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The CyatrMAN: I would not suggest that you accept losses. I think that 


would be an unreasonable thing to ask of any businessman today, but you could 


take some step by which you could arrest the rise of prices—the rise which is q d 


occurring at this very moment while this committee is meeting? 

Mr. Munn: I think it would require the industry to pay less to the 
producer. 

The CuairMAN: You think that, but are you sure? 

Mr. Munn: I am sure of it at the present time. 

Mr. Dype: I am not sure about that Mr. Munn, and I will explain in this 
way. I think you are driving us back to profit and I am in effect saying to you 
never mind about profit for a moment. 

Mr. Irvine: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Dyvw: Keeping prices down may result in a loss to you today, even a 
loss of profit let us say, but in the long-run it will make you a better profit 
because you will not have to meet the peaks and valleys which will occur in the 
succeeding months. 

Mr. Kuuu: Mr. Dyde do you suggest a figure for a per pound reduction 
which would be required? 

Mr. Dye: I would like to suggest a figure but I do not know what figure 
to suggest. 

The CuairMAN: Is not the problem we have to face now a more general 
one? We discovered, in the case of butter that the price went up. We said to 


certain witnesses from Canada Packers that when prices go down naturally, as — 


far as profit is concerned, the company has no hesitation in considering the trend 
but here is a time where high profits are being made. The question was “how 
_ about giving the consumer that benefit?” Did you ever think of getting 
together with the other companies and trying to lower the price? 

Mr. THarcuer: That would be contrary to the law. 

The CuairMAN: To lower the price? 

Mr. THatcuer: Getting together. : 

The CHARMAN: It is not contrary to the law to lower prices, no. There 
certainly would be nothing illegal in the situation where the packers would get 
together and say ‘“‘now there is a situation which we must meet and let us take 
some leadership in setting prices”. 

Mr. Tuatcurr: It might be illegal if they agreed to pay the producer less. 

The CHamrMANn: We are not now questioning whether they would have to 
pay the producer less. The witness says he would have to pay the producer less 
but Mr. Dyde expresses doubt as to whether that would be necessary. 

Mr. Kuut: If that action were possible would you care to suggest a 
figure? 

Mr. Lesace: We had better agree on the principle first? 


The CHAIRMAN: I-am just discussing the desirability of such a procedure. — 


I think if some company took that lead it would be a great business stroke as 

well as a great contribution at the present time. Does such a thought ever 

enter into your calculations, or the calculations of the trade? -. 
Mr. Munn: No, I would not say, Mr. Chairman, that we have ever considered. 


that. As a matter of fact our profit is so small at the present time that if we 
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reduced our price one cent per pound our losses would be very heavy. I should — 


mention here that the larger packers did drop out of the market for a short 


time in 1945, particularly on meat. I think it was on account of the extremely © i 


high price of cattle. It had absolutely no effect on cattle prices. 
Mr. McCussin: Why? 
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_ _-Mr. Tuatcuer: Then your answer to Mr. McCubbin is no, is it? ie 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Would you say then that is the responsibility of the 

_ government, that perhaps the government should have the courage to do this? | 

__. Mr. Winters: Now, the word “courage” is brought into it. It is hardly 

_ fair to ask the packers to answer a question of that kind. 

3 Mr. Tuatcuer: I mean, the answers we have had more or less puts it up 

_ to the government; apparently these people are more or less helpless in this 

connection; and I wondered whether it is not the government which should step 

in again with ceilings or something like that if they want this kind of prices 
brought down. Should not the government have the courage to do it? 

- The Cuamman: Let us put it another way; would you like to see ceilings ’ 

_ back? 

| Mr. Munn: I would not. " 

The CHaiRMAN: Would you like to see controls back? 

_ Mr. Munn: I would ndt object so much if everything was controlled. 

The Cuamman: Would you like to see controls on meat alone? 

Mr. Munn: No. ‘ 

Mr. Tuatcuer: You interrupted me before I got my answer, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman: I am sorry. 


_. Mr. Tuatcuer: The point is that the packers might not like to see controls _ 
_ but the consumer might. 


_ Mr. Winters: But the consumer might not want to pay for the controls. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I think what we were interested in was in seeing the price 
of meat brought down considerably. I think probably you agree that that 
would be the only way in which we can get the price of meat down, if we do 
reimpose controls. The packers admit that. There is not much indication 
that prices will come down otherwise. 


Mr. Lesage: What do you mean by controls, what controls? Will you 
control the price to the producers? _ 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes, certainly. 
Mr. Lesage: You would put controls on the price of cattle? 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes, I would put controls on the price of cattle. I would 
put the price of feed grains down too. . 


Mr. Lesace: Just try selling that idea to the farmers in the province of 
~ Quebec, or in the west for that matter. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: I am not interested in that at the moment. 

The Cuarrman: All right. Now, will you give Mr. Thatcher an answer 
to his question? 

Mr. Munn: I am not quite sure now, Mr, Chairman, what his question was. 


_ -Mr. Tuatcuer: You do not see any prospect of prices coming down in the © 
immediate future unless controls are put back? 


P e: The CuarrMan: He didn’t say that. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I am asking him though. 
~ Mr. Munn: I think the price of beef will come down in July at the latest. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: July? 

_ Mr. Monn: Yes. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Hog prices? 

{ 
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Mr. Munn: Hog prices will not come down as long as we have a contract 
with the United Kingdom at the present high level, unless we have two prices for 
pork, one domestic and one export. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: So, unless we are to have subsidies or controls the hog» 


prices are likely to stay up? 

Mr. Munn: Yes, until the United Kingdom contract expires. 

Mr. McCussrx: What makes you think meat prices will come down in 
July? 

Mr. Munn: I said the cattle price, the beef price will come down then. 

Mr. McCussin: What makes you think that? 

Mr. Munn: There will be a plentiful supply of cattle then. 

The Cuarrman: Are you finished? 

Mr. Tuarcusr: Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: Why would you not like to see meat ceilings restored? 

Mr. Munn: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, it is sound to put ceilings or 
controls on one commodity and not on all. 


The CHarrMan: We have it now on some and it is helping the consumers 4 


out considerably. One of our purposes here, Mr. Munn, is to consider that part 
of it. We are considering the interests of the consumer, the man who has to pay 
a lot of money, the little person who has not got much money to pay out for 
food and so on. We are trying to apply ourselves very seriously to that problem. 
Now, if you say that prices are going to continue to be high until July; it is now 
the month of April—I do not think we can just stand idly by—I am not saying 
what we are going to do—but I just don’t think we can sit idly by. 

Mr. Munn: I think that is my difficulty, Mr. Chairman. You direct all my 
attention to the consumer when I feel that as a packer that we must also con- 
sider the producer. 

The CrarrMaN: This committee is considering the producer too. We are 
now asking you what contribution if any you could make in the direction of 
reducing prices. Did you say that you could not reduce prices without hurting 
the producer? ‘ 

Mr. Munn: I say that we cannot reduce prices to the point where it would 
be even noticeable to the consumer without hurting the producer. 

The Carman: You don’t want controls and you don’t want ceilings— 

Mr. Munn: If I said that last, I did not mean it that way. I said that we 
should have controls on everything or nothing. 

The Carman: You don’t want controls on specific things? 

Mr. Munn: No, when I say everything I mean everything. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: What if the Marshall Plan goes through and they require 
beef and meat for Europe, won’t that keep prices going up more than ever? Is 
there not a danger that even meat prices will not come down in July? 


Mr. Munn: I have no knowledge of the Marshall Plan or how it will work — 


in this country. It is possible that they would take over stocks which exist at 
the present time, in which case it would make no difference. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I do not know what the details of that plan are either, but 
if they started buying meat that would be a new factor of competition and prices 
might go up. 

Mr. Munn: If there was new competition in the field for meat for export I 
would say that the prices would go up. 


Mr. Lesacs: But if the price that you got on the export market was higher — : 


than the price set by the contract it would go up? 
Mr. Munn: Yes. 
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Mr. Lesace: Of course, the price of beef under the British contract is lower 
than the domestic price. 

_ Mr. Munn: That is right. 

Mr. Lesage: So that even if there were a greater demand for export at the 
same price as under the previous contract it would not necessarily have the 
effect of putting prices up. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Oh, definitely it would. 

Mr. Lesace: No, it would not. | 

Mr. Tuatcuer: If they want a supply of meat it means it will be taken off 
the domestic market and there would be less for domestic consumption. 


™ 


___ Mr. Lesace: But they won’t get it when the price is lower than the domestic 
price. * 

The CHarman: Let us argue that later. We are now in the period of 

interrogation. Have you any more questions, gentlemen? 


__ Mr. Lesace: Yes, on this question of the export market. I understand that 

_ the packing companies have not been accumulating in their freezers a lot of 

meat for export because they feel the price under the British contract is not 
sufficient to cover the cost. Is that correct? - 


Mr. Munn: Are you referring to pork? 


Mr. Lesace: No, to beef. No, I am not talking about pork, I am talking 
about beef only. 


Mr. Munn: I can only answer for our own company. 

_ Mr. Lesaan: Yes. 

_ Mr. Muww: Our stocks are published in these schedules. 
__ Mr. Lesace: Have you turned over a lot of meat to the Meat Board—beef? 


Mr. Monn: I should say comparatively ‘little, that chiefly in November 
and December at the peak of the year. 


Mr. Lesace: But not now? 

Mr. Munn: No, not now. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: You would be losing money if you did? 

Mr. Munn: Definitely. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: More money than you are losing in the domestic market? 
Mr. Munn: Yes. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is where a lot of beef for the Marshall Plan was 


‘supplied for some extra exports of beef at the same price as is set under the 
British contracts—you just would not export any beef on a profit basis? 


Mr. Munn: Today there would not be any beef for export. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: There would not be any? 

Mr. Munn: No. 

Mr. McCvussin: To what do you attribute ‘the high price of beef now? 
Mr. Munn: To a shortage, scarcity of cattle, particularly good cattle. 
___-Mr. McCvussin: Is not the run just as large as it was a year ago? 

Mr. Munn: I don’t know. 
The Cuarrman: I don’t understand. Maybe I do not understand exactly 
the technical language, but have you not given two contradictory answers there? 
_ Mr. Munn: I did not intend to. ; 
_ The Cuarrman: I know you did not intend to, I was not suggesting that; 
but, surely, your answers are just the opposite the one of the other, aren’t they? 
Mr. McCussin: You said there was a shortage of cattle? 
Mr. Munn: Yes. 
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Mr. McCussin: Then I asked you if the run was as high this year as it 
was last year. 


Mr. Munn: I don’t know. I haven’t the figures. But I suggest this, that 


there is a shortage because there are either fewer cattle coming on to the market 
or because there is a greater demand than supply. - 

Mr. McCuspin: That is what I am trying to get at, is there a heavy 
consumer demand for good beef? 

Mr. Munn: If there were not—it would not be going up today. 

Mr. McCvussin: The consumer demand makes the price go up? 

Mr. Munn: Correct. 

Mr. Lesacr: There is something there I do not understand. 

Mr. Dyve: If I may just step down for a minute I may bé able to find 
some figures which would bring our figures up to date. I have some copies of 
the livestock market review in my hand—if there are some other matters you 
can discuss with witness for a minute or two I will see what I can find. 

Mr. Irvine: And while you are at it, Mr. Dyde, could you find for us the 
inventories of beef in the packing plants throughout Canada at the present time 
That might give us an answer to the question as to why there is so little beef 
available to supply the domestic market. 

Mr. Munn: That will be published on the 4th of May. 

Mr. Irvine: I would like to ask a question or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesace: Would you mind, Mr. Irvine, if I followed the answer which 
was given to Mr. McCubbin. You said it was demand which had kept prices 
of beef up. Is it not also a fact that it has tended to contribute to your losses? 

Mr. Munn: We are losing money on beef at the present time. 

Mr. Lesace: Is it not because of consumer demand which has increased the 
price—is it not on account of that, that there is a good consumer demand, that 
you are in a position to decide to increase your prices? That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Munn: Well, I will put it this way, Mr. Lesage— 

Mr. Lzsace: We are putting this correct; is it: not the fact that there is 
a good consumer demand which permits you to take either a large profit or less 
of a loss on acount of that? 

Mr. Harkness: It depends more on what he pays for cattle. 


Mr. Munn: I will put it this way. I would like to answer your question 


directly, but I do not think I can. 

Mr. Lesace: All right. 

Mr. Munn: There is a good consumer demand. The packers are bidding 
for cattle. There is a lot of competition for cattle and that has increased the 
price. Back of it all is the consumer demand. If the consumer demand drops 
then there will be less competition for the cattle and the price will go down. 

Mr. Lesace: The real cause back of it then is the bidding of the packers 
on the cattle market? 

Mr. Munn: The primary cause is the consumer demand. 

_ Mr. Lesace: What brings up the price of cattle other than the price the 
consumer is paying and the bidding by the packers on the cattle market? That 
is what does it, is it not? . 

Mr. Munn: That is correct. But if the packers find soon that they cannot 
sell that bef at these prices then competition will be less keen for these cattle. 

Mr. Lesace: I agree. 

Mr. Munn: And prices will drop. 

Mr. McCusstn: This is a good thing for the producers, isn’t it? 

Mr. Munn: Yes, definitely. 
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Mr. McCussr: I mean, the keen consumer demand and the keen competi- 
mn a ma ngst the packers? . bg 

__ Mr. Muwn: Yes; except that I would qualify it to this 
price goes too high and people stop buying meat, that is 
over the long term. 
_ Mr. McCussin: As long as the consume 
buy good meat, he will have a full dinner pail. 
_ Mr. Munw: Yes. 
_ Mr. Kuut: The w 


Mr. Muny: Exactly. 
__ Mr. Lesace: If we did not export beef at all would it lower the 


ituation to such an extent that prices would come down? 
_ Mr. Munn: You mean, Mr. Lesage, if w 


the period of peak production 
E; Yes. 


_ Mr. Munn: That would help. 
Mr. Lesacre: It would then be at the expense of the producer? 


7 Mr. Munn: Yes. The man who is feeding cattle during the winter, if there 
yas a fair supply of cattle on the market would not get so much for his cattle. 
_ Mr. Lesace: I understand that at the 


: Yes, we hear that. 


_ Mr. Lesace: Everybody we see here seems to be losing money. 
_ Mr. Munn: Except the packers. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: No, the packers have been losing money. 
_ Mr. Lesage: Lets say they are all losing money on beef. 

r, THatcuer: They are not losing it over-all. 
_ Mr. Lesace: But every time there is a commodity under review everyone 


ing money on it. 


- he Actinc Cyaan: I think, gentlemen, if you would not have so many 
ttle group meetings around the table—we might get our attention back here to 


‘Mr. Tuarcuer: It is Mr. Irvine’s turn now. 
_ Mr. Lesace: What would b 
ing be done which might reliey 
Mr. Munn: 


: Like they have in Britain? 
: Yes. 

: Which would mean controls? 
: Yes. 
: And complete controls? 


M - Munn: Yes. 
_ Mr. Winters: We would have to go back to an over-all system of subsidies 


Yes, just the same as happened during the war. 
Lesace: And, of course, that would lower the standard of living in | 


‘Mr. Tuatcuer: Oh. 


extent, that if the 
not good for the producer 


r is receiving a good wage he will 


hole thing is simply this business of supply and demand, 


e stored beef for our own domestic 


present time the producer is losing 


e the remedy? What could be done? Could any- 
ve the consumer? 


Subsidies, the same as they have in Britain. 
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Mr. Lesace: I am free to express my own opinion. If you do not approve of 
it that is your affair. 

Mr. THaTcHER: Yes. 

Mr. Lusace: But you approve of it anyway. 

Mr. Kun: Does Mr. Munn consider these controls necessary for the benefit 
of the consumer? 

Mr. Munn: I think so. : 

Mr. Lusace: If you control the price to the consumer you will have to pay a 
subsidy to.the producer. How could you subsidize the price to the consumer? 
Mr. Kuut: If the consumer at the present time is receiving family allowances 
controls would be a relief to them. 

Mr. Lesace: I do not think that anybody would consider family allowances a 
benefit as a subsidy with regard to prices. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this debate on the question of 
family allowances and subsidies might at least be postponed for some other time. 

The Actinc CHatrMan: Gentlemen, I think we had better try to get some 
little order into our proceedings if we can. There has been too much general 
discussion. : 

Mr. Lesace: Would there be any other way? You indicated one way, would 
there be any other? 

Mr. Munn: I am afraid, Mr. Lesage, that I am getting out of my depth. I 
donot know a great deal about these things. I am used to operating under a free 
economy; and just exactly what controls at certain levels and at certain places 
would do, Iam not sure. I have always had the opinion that the best thing was 
no control or complete control. 

la Lesacr: I am not asking you that. As you see it that is the only possible - 
way? } 
Mr. Munn: I am sorry, I didn’t hear you. 4 
Mr. Lesace: There would be no other way apart from that? You just can’t 
yourselves as packers or retailers take a lower margin? 
Mr. Munn: We could not exist very long. 

Mr. Lesace: Not at the present time? 

Mr. Munn: We could put it up out of our surplus for a certain length of 

time then we would go out of business. 

Mr. Lesacr: And even a reduction of 1 cent a pound at the present time would 

be a considerable loss to you? 

Mr. Munn: The record shows that, Mr. Lesage. 

Mr. Prvarp: In beef; you mean, not in pork? 

Mr. Munn: Yes, in pork tco. We have our figures for the second period here. 

Mr. Prnarp: It would not be compensated for by your other products such 

as by-products and so on? - 
Mr. Munn: We have all the by-products back into the beef and pork figures _ 

in our statement. . 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Munn, I am now able to put on the record some figures which 
should really be added to exhibit 97. We have before us exhibit 97, which shows | 
the inspected slaughterings of livestock for all Canada, and I am able to add 
to those figures the figures for the additional six weeks, in cattle. If you will — 
look at exhibit 97—have you got that in front of you? | 


Mr. Munn: Yes. 


Mr. Dyos: If you will look at exhibit 97, I think there are four columns on | 
it. I have the inspected slaughterings of cattle for 1947, and also for 1946. | 
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ind then these two years become, 1948 and 1947, when you get lower down 
the line; and at the bottom of the page I have figures for March 13, that week; 
and I now carry on with these figures up to the week of April 17, giving you both 
1948 and 1947 inspected slaughterings. In the week of March 20—this is under 
cattle—in the week of March 20, 1948, the total of inspected slaughterings, 
25,478; the corresponding period of the year previous, 21,629. For the week 
of March 27, 1948, the figure is 20,682; in 1947, the figure is 20,156. For the 
week ending April 3, 1948, the figure is 21,889; and for the corresponding period 
a year ago the figure is 16,424. For the week ending April 10, 1948, the figure 
is 22,601, and for the corresponding week a year ago 21,075. For the week 
ending April 17, 1948, the figure is 24,381, and for the period a year ago 22,289. 
Mr. Pryarp: That shows they are at least as plentiful as last year? 
Mr. Lesace: Much more. 

_ Mr. Dype: Yes. And I draw from that, Mr. Munn, the conclusion that the 
supply of cattle was ahead of a year ago? 


Mr. Munn: Yes, that is correct, Mr. Dyde. 


tO ourselves, would we, that the present increase is caused by any shortage of 
cattle coming on to the market? 


Mr. Monn: No. You would have to conclude it was consumer demand that 
was causing that increase. 


Mr. Dypr: Would we be right in saying that the cause of today’s increase 
is consumer demand? 

Mr. Munn: Yes, I would think so; but I would say further that if these 
prices get too high the consumer demand will abate and the price will go down. 
Mr. Dypr: And that consumer demand would perhaps not only abate but 
would turn into resistance? 

_ Mr. Munn: That is right, but that depends on the price of other meats 
0 some extent. 


Mr. Dype: Yes. 

__ Mr. Munn: Pork is rising too; then I would think the purchaser would 
ybject to paying these prices on the top qualities. 

Mr. Irvine: Would you not say that resistance in a case of this kind must 
ye a very limited affair? 


_ Mr. Munn: I, personally, do not think there is very much resistance at the 
resent time. 

Mr. Irvine: I mean, people could not stop eating permanently. 

Mr. Munn: There are some people who never eat meat. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Oh, yes; but I am talking about those who do. I do not think 
here is a possibility of any remedy by way of reducing prices coming from 
eople stopping eating, because as soon as people start buying again prices will 
0 up to where they were. 


Mr. Munn: Yes. 
Mr. Irvine: They cannot stop permanently. Did I interrupt you? 
Mr. Dype: I was going to go on another section, in fact. 
_ Mr. Irvine: May I ask a few questions now on the same general line? 
hink Mr. Munn said yesterday that they were losing money on hogs at the 
resent time and at the present prices: or, at least, that you had not received the 
enefits of the increase in price which took place after the British market had 
en established? 
Mr. Munn: Not the full volume. 
Mr. Irvixe: Not the full volume? 
11730—2 


Mr. Dype: So that we would not be correct in looking at that and saying — 
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Mr. Munn: That is correct. 

Mr. Irvine: But I think he went on to say that the producer had got the 
benefit of the imcrease. 

Mr. Munn: Yes. I think I should go over that, Mr. Irvine, in this way; 
that if the hog producer had to pay more for his grain he would not have got 
the full benefit. 

Mr. Irvinp: Would it not be fair to say in that connection that it would not — 
not matter really? From the strictly business point of view, as a packer, what — 
do you think? Whether he was feeding his own grain or grain that he bought; — 
because his inventory would have increased if he had his own grain so he could — 
sell that grain instead of feeding cattle for a higher price. 


Mr. Munn: As I say— 


Mr. Irvine: Therefore, it would not be wise from the business point of — 
view—the deficiency between the grain he fed, his own grain, and the grain — 


nf 


eure 


he bought. 
Mr. Munn: Well, I would say this, that I do a little feeding myself. : 


Mr. Irvine: We all do. : i 
Mr. Munn: The man who grew grain last summer would have sold it, if — 
he had sold it early, under that ceiling. He was certain to reap the full benefit of — 
feeding hogs. But if a man had not held his grain and had sold it under the — 
ceiling price; and if he had to buy grain at the market in November and was © 
feeding that grain to his hogs at the present time I do not think he would get © 
as much out of it. ig 
Mr. Irvine: That is what actually happened in many cases at any rate. & 
Mr. Munn: Yes. y 
Mr. Irvine: So that you would say the removal of subsidies and the 
increase in the price of feed has something to do with raising the farmers’ 
price on beef? 
Mr. Munn: On beef? a 
Mr. Irvine: Yes, on live cattle. ay. 
Mr. Munn: It would have something to do with it if the farmer had to- 
buy feed and pay the high price; it would certainly have an effect on the cost_ 
of any livestock he fed. 
Mr. Irvine: You would also admit, I presume, that the farmer would—just 
as you are—be subject to the rise in costs which enter into production? 
Mr. Munn: Exactly. 
Mr. Irvine: So that perhaps if all the truth were known it was in no- 
better position than you say you were in respect to the increased price of hogs? 
Mr. Munn: That is quite possible. f 
Mr. Irvine: That is quite possible; so it is a matter pretty much of button, 
button, who’s got the button; and you hope to find it and you find that some 
other fellows ‘have it, and we are still trying to find out why we are chasing it. 
That is pretty much the situation. In other words would you say that we are- 
now inquiring into a question which involves the entire economic system of the 
nation and we cannot isolate one particular industry whether it be the packing 
industry or any other industry? . 
Mr. Munn: I quite agree with that, yes. . 
_ Mr. Irvine: The whole thing must be taken into consideration—the full 
picture—if you are to find a solution? 


Mr. Munn: I would think so, yes. 
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_ Mr. Irvine: I have another question or two. Have you the figures as to how 
nany cattle and hogs were killed in your plants last year? I am not talking 
f pounds of meat but I am talking about the numbers 
_ Mr. Munw: In 1947, Mr. Irvine? 

__ Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

Mr. Munn: The number of hogs killed was 655,731; the number of cattle 
was 174,178. That was the entire kill for the seven plants, yes. 

4% Mr. Irvine: How many could you have killed? 

_ Mr. Munns. Very many more than that, Mr. Irvine. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Would you hazard a guess as to how many more you could 
lave killed? 

a Mr. Munn: Would it help if I gave you the largest slaughterings we have 


Mr. Irviwe: That might help. 
_ Mr. Monn: 1,945,289 hogs in 1944, and 295,619 cattle in 1945. 


_ Mr. Irvine: Well that means that you, as a matter of fact, would be able 
o kill about three times the number of hogs and twice the number of cattle 
iat you have shown as being killed during this past year? 


_ Mr. Munn: Those figures represent just about our limit. 


Mr. Irvine: When you were in this peak year of your kill did you work 
wo or three shifts? 


_ Mr. Munn: We worked two shifts. 
_ Mr. Irvine: Is it practical in your industry to work three shifts? 
_ Mr. Munn: Not three shifts, but I would say it is practical to work two 


4 Mr. Irvine: You have worked two shifts? 
Mr. Munn: Yes. 


_ Mr. Irvive: But you could do very much more. Could you increase that 
igure still further by slight improvements in your plant equipment or would it 
uke much more capital to increase the kill? 
_ Mr. Munn: Those big slaughterings which I gave you, Mr. Irvine, if dis- 
tbuted over the entire year, could be handled quite comfortably. 
_ Mr. Irvine: Yes? 


Mr. Munn: But unfortunately the very heavy slaughterings come in the 
ist few months of the year and we cannot handle many more that we did in 
44 and 1945 unless we have a considerable additional capital investment. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Would you say then that in plants like yours, with a certain 
pital investment which you have to protect, this working at half capacity is 
%§ an economic proposition? 

Mr. Munn: I quite agree. 

__ Mr. Irvine: And that situation is probably part of the trouble because other 
ants are likely in the same position? 


Mr. Munn: Yes. We increased our facilities to take care of the large 
imber of ‘hogs slaughtered during the war and we provided an investment which 
pare not now fully utilizing. 

_ Mr. Dyve: There are one or two matters which I would like to clear up, 
rt. Munn. The reason for asking this question may not be apparent to you 
t I will tell you exactly why I am asking it. After we complete hearing the 
cking companies we will hear from the retail people and I would like you 
tell the committee whether you sell your meat to independent retailers and 
tin stores or to both? Do you sell to both types of outlet? 
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Mr. Munn: Oh, yes. ; 

Mr. Dypr: And would you tell the committee whether the larger purchasers, 
whether they are chain stores or independents, get a more favourable price from 
you than do the smaller purchasers? 

Mr. Munn: I would like Mr. Dawson to answer that as he has been in 
closer touch with that part of the business. a 

Mr. Dype: Did you hear the question, Mr. Dawson? , 

* Mr. Dawson: Yes. I would say, as far as beef is concerned, that chain — 
stores pay the same price as the price paid by the independent retailer. As a 
matter of fact the chain stores might have to pay more in some cases because — 
they come in asking for a large block of cattle with certain weight characteristics — 
and so on. In the case of other buyers it is a matter of trading. If we want — 
to move our volume we may have to give a special discount, but we have no | 
fixed discount to the chain stores. ¢ 

Mr. Dyve: You have no fixed discount but if anyone gets the benefit of | 
a slightly lower price it would be the larger consumer? 4 
Mr. Dawson: Yes, that is right, whether the purchaser is a chain or an 
independent. . 
Mr. Dyvr: From your knowledge can you tell us whether the chains or the 
independents are the larger customers? § 
Mr. Dawson: The chains buy the larger quantities but there is the odd | 
independent super-market that has a very substantial operation. 
Mr. Dype: Have you any of those large super-markets in Calgary and | 
Edmonton? : 
Mr. McFartanp: There are none in Calgary and Edmonton which are of 
the size of some of the stores here. e 
Mr. Dypz: In Alberta the chain store is the large customer? 4 
Mr. McFarianp: Yes, the chain stores and the department stores. 
Mr. Dypve: There is one matter which we have not cleared up with respect 
to the evidence regarding inventories. Would you mind turning to schedule 5 
and if this is not your question, Mr. Munn, you may refer it to one of your 
officers. I want to make sure that we know from the figures how this problem 
is worked. I am going to remind you that yesterday, when Mr. Thatcher 
was asking questions, we came to an answer of yours where you said, “the 
bacon board never allows any appreciation on stocks on hand. The export. 
stocks we had on hand in December, 1947, went forward to the meat board 
at the old price.” Now, with respect to both beef and pork, I would refer 
to the schedule and I would like you to tell us the situation in pounds on 
December 31, with reference to the meat board? We have that date set out 
here and you have divided the information into “frozen beef”, “other beef” and 
“total beef”. Of that whole quantity at December 31, 1947, can you say how 
much is actually held for the meat board? 
Mr. Munn: I am sorry, Mr. Dyde, I cannot. 
Mr. McFaruanp: Those figures are not segregated. 
Mr. Munn: Would there be any ear-marked for the meat board at that time? 
Mr. McFaruanp: There would be some. . a 
Mr. Dype: Would there be any difference if there were, as far as inventory | 
appreciation is concerned? 4 
Mr. Munn: We would not obtain any inventory appreciation. 
Mr. Dype: Why would you not? : . 4 
Mr. Munn: Because we have to report at a given date what we have set 
aside for the meat board. A price is put on that quantity and the price is not. 
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Me Mr. Dyve: The meat board would have a return of the amount of beef held 
or them at December 31, 1947? 


~ Mr. Mown: I would think So, yes. 


Mr. Dype: Do you know whether you make the return at the last day of 
month? 


Mr. Munn: I am not. very sure. 

Mr. McFartanp: I do not think our report to th 
the meat board stocks; it is the total beef holding. 
Mr. Dawson: I think we report to the meat board each week showing 
what has been put into the freezer for them during that particular week. 


_ Mr. Dype: So that probably there is a record at the meat board of the 
ituation as far as beef is concerned as at December 31? 


Mr. Dawson: I think so. 


Mr. Dypr: Now, with regard to pork, you show “frozen pork” and “other 


pork”, and “total pork”. Have you figures at the minute to tell us what th 
was held for the meat board? = 


Mr. Munn: Fortunately, we have. The figure for frozen pork for export 
170,976; export pork under cure—1,258,564 pounds 


Mr. Dype: Now are we right in saying that on that amount you got no 
iventory appreciation? 


Mr. Munn: That is correct. 

Mr. Dype: And so if we total those two figures—I do not propose to do it 
t the moment—but if we total those two figures and substract from 8,876,124 
ye would find the number of pounds on which you did get some inventory 
appreciation? oT 
Mr. Munn: Correct—about 7,246,000 pounds. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: That was sold at the new price? 

Mr. Munn: No, Mr. Pinard, it was not. 

_ Mr. Pinarp: Not all of it? . 

' Mr. Munn: No. We still have a lot of it. There was so much of this 


hsumer resistance that I have been speaking about that we were unable to 
Vance our price on the basis of our replacement costs. 


q Mr. Piyarp: What was the proportion that was exported? 

_ Mr. Munn: None of that pork would be exportable. 

Mr. Dyve: Then going back to the beef figures and to schedule 5, the most 
cent figure that we have on.your schedule is that for February 25, 1948, at 


e right hand column. That means you have on hand or had on hand on 
bruary 25, 1948, 5,360,141 pounds of beef? 


Mr. Munn: That is correct. 
_ Mr. Dypve: Which compares with a figure of the previous year of 3,444,412? 
_ Mr. Munn: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. Dyovs: So that your inventory position at the end of February of this 
r shows that you have more beef on hand than you had the previous year? 
Mr. Munn: That is correct. : : 

_ Mr. Dyve: And I am really asking that question arising out of discussion 
h present day prices, because I do not suppose you can tell me how your 
rentories carried on following February 25? 


Mr. Munn: No, I am afraid I cannot but I can give you the trend, which 
d be downward. 


‘Mr. Dyve: Would it be materially downward? 
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Mr. Munn: No, that quantity would be reduced, and I think it will be 
cleaned up by about next August. a 
Mr. DypgE: Then by next August cattle will start coming on the market 


again? | ; 
Mr. Munn: Yes, and there will be a plentiful supply. I think perhaps you — 
should separate “frozen beef” from “other beef”. “Other beef” is just what we 


have in the coolers and it is never frozen, whereas “frozen beef” represents our 
storage stock. . > 
Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I have completed my questions with respect tom 
these witnesses. { 
The Acting CHarrMAN: Are there any questions which the other members” 
of the committee wish to ask? - 
Mr. Kuut: There is just one question, apropos of the discussion which took 
place a little while ago. ‘The witness has been asked whether he has any” 
suggestion to make as to what action could be taken to assist the consumer, and 
he has answered that he knows of no action. I would like to ask, just as a 
matter of securing his opinion, whether he does not think that if family 
allowances were doubled, or trebled, that would not assist materially in putting — 
the consumer in a better position to purchase the product of Mr. Munn’s 
company, as well as other products? : 5 
Mr. Prnarp: Monthly dividends, perhaps. " 
Mr. Munn: I think that is a little out of my department, Mr. Kuhl. It 
families had more money to spend it would certainly help them. 4 
Mr. Wrvters: In the long-run would it put the price up or down? i 
-Mr. Munn: If you gave them too much it would tend to put the price up. 
Mr. Kuuv: Thus far there has been no suggestion on the part of any packer 
as to what could be done. They cannot reduce their prices without going out of 
business or without lowering the price to the consumer— i & 
Mr. Munn: To the producer. : 
Mr. Kuut: To the producer, yes. Therefore the remedy seems to be one 
of government policy rather than being something by way of an adjustment of 
prices by business. That is again a matter of government policy. 
Mr. .Prvarp: What you are doing is asking him whether he favours the 
Social Credit policy? E z 
Mr. Kuuu: I do not think that is the question at all. I have not used any 
terminology employed by the Social Credit Party. 
‘Mr. Irvine: I think the question is fair. 
Mr. Munn: Well, remember that I come from Alberta. ‘ 
The Acting CuarrMAN: I do not think the witness is really here to give his 
opinions. He is here to give us facts and I think that is what he should do. 
Mr. Kuuu: I quite realize that, but before you took the chair Mr. Martin 
asked similar questions, and I think Mr. Dyde asked questions along that 
line too. 2 
The Actinc CHarrMan: Is it a good thing to have another mistake. If 
there are no other questions on behalf of the committee I would like to thank 
you, Mr. Munn and your officers, for the way you have answered the questions. 
T am sure it must have caused your company considerable trouble to prepare all 
_ this information. i: 
Mr. Munn: I think it has been a very good thing for us to dig into these 
matters. is 
Mr. Dype: The next witnesses are the representatives of Wilsil Limited. — 
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ir HL. MacEwan, Vice-President, Wilsil Limited, called and sworn ‘ 
5 G. E. Hoult, of P.S. Ross & Sons, Auditors of the Company, called and — 


we as 
a ‘ 
_ G.M. Smith, of P.S. Ross & Sons, Auditors of the Company, called and 

sworn: 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I have some information for the committee and 
also a document which I think perhaps I should explain now. Mr. George 
Wright is the senior executive officer of Wilsil Limited. Mr. Wright was here 
in Ottawa for several days during the course of preparing material which the 
company was to furnish us. Mr. Wright was here nearly every day last week, 
I believe. I regret to have to say that he was admitted to hospital in Montreal 
with a severe heart condition and it will be quite impossible for him to be here. 
This is unfortunate from two points of view. It is unfortunate in that Mr. 
Wright has this serious illness and it is also unfortunate because this is a smaller 
company than the others which have been here, and it is largely Mr. Wright’s 
business. He knows about it in a way that no other officer knows. We have 
with us today Mr. Hoult who is not an officer of Wilsil’s but who is a chartered 
acountant and he is the auditor for the company. We also have Mr. MacEwan 
who is the Vice-President in charge of beef, veal, and lamb. Quite frankly it 
will be difficult for these gentlemen to give the evidence which Mr. Wright could 
have given had he been here. I am producing a letter which has been received 
from Dr. Gowdey which has reference to Mr. Wright’s condition. 


_ The Acrine Cuairman: I think we had better put it in the record here. 


a April 26, 1948: 
To whom it may concern: . 
This is to certify that Mr. G. A. Wright was admitted to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, under my care, today, with an attack of Coronary 
thrombosis. The attack is sufficiently severe to necessitate his being 
given continuous oxygen. 
As far as attention to any business is concerned, he will be totally 
incapacitated for at least two or three months. 


(Sed) W. C. GOWDEY, MD. 


E Mr. Dypve: The officers of the company were requested to produce certain 
material for the use and examination of the committee. Mr. MacEwan, you 
have produced information dated April, 1948, and contained in a folder which 
has been distributed to the members of the committee. That is correct is it not? 
1 “ Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 


Mr. Dype: And you have also produced at my request copies of the annual 
report of Wilsil Limited for 1947 and for 1946? 

_ Mr. MacEwan: Yes sir. 

_ Mr. Dyor: In connection with the material which has been placed before 
the committee you have given us information which I think is different in the 
base Of your company to what it was in the case of the other companies which 
we have had before us. Before we start to look at the document would you 
us the dates between which your plant was under strike? 


‘Mr. MacEwan: September 10 to November 3. 


Mr. Dyve: The reason I ask the question is to point out that the period is 
longer than in the case of the other companies. 


Mr. MacEwan: Yes, I think by about two weeks. 
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Mr. Dype: Now may we look at the document and I notice that you have ~ 
it indexed and that the schedule numbers are set out there. For the benefit of 
the committee I may say that the schedules are in answer to exactly the same | 
questions that produced the schedules from the other companies. I turn to 
schedule 1 and I find there that you have set out the name of the company and 
its address, the date of its incorporation, and I see that you are incorporated 
under the Quebec Companies Act. You have set out the names and addresses 
of ‘all the officers of the company and you, Mr. MacEwan, are the vice-president 
who is named there as vice-president. 


Mr. MacEwan: That is right. 

Mr. Dypz: You have set out the names and addresses of all the directors 
of the company and you have given a short history of the company? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

¢ %, 

Mr. Dypve: This document, Mr. Chairman, will be taken as read at this 
place and put into the vidence in the same manner as we have put in previous 
documents. . 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the document shall be printed 
here? / 


Agreed. 
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WILSIL LIMITED 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Name of the Company: Wilsil Limited. | 

Address of Head Office: 1239 Mill street, Montreal, Que. 

Date of incorporation of present company and law under which incorporated: 
March 27, 1929—Quebee Companies’ Act. 


Names and addresses of all officers of the Company: 
F. K. Morrow, Chairman of the Board, 67 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
Geo. A. Wright, President, 16 Cambrai St., Outremont, Que. 

H. MacEwan, Vice-President, 773 Davaar Ave., Outremont, Que. 
J. R. Lavigueur, Secretary-Treasurer, 213 Ist Ave., Verdun, Que. 


Names and addresses of all Directors of the Company: 
3 A. R. Duckett, 1225 Bernard Ave. West, Outremont, Que. 
- . Gillham, 3850 Draper St., Montreal, Que. 

-R. W. Jameson, Antrim, N.H., U.S.A. 
H. MacEwan, 773 Davaar Ave., Outremont, Que. 
A. D. 8. McCrae, 483 Victoria Ave., Westmount, Que. 
G. A. Morris, 64 Summit Crescent, Montreal, Que. 
F. K. Morrow, 67 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
J. P. St. Laurent, 65 St. Ann St., Quebec, Que. 
Geo, A. Wright, 16 Cambrai St., Outremont, Que. 


Short History of the Company 

Wilsil Limited was incorporated on March 27, 1929 under the laws of the 
Province of Quebec (Quebec Companies’ Act) for the purpose of taking over the — 
business of a predecessor company. The outstanding capital stock of the 
Company consists of 135,700 common shares without nominal or par value — 
out of an authorized capital of 200,000 common shares without nominal or 
par value. The Company has no funded or long term debt outstanding. 2 
~  ‘Wilsil Limited produces a full line of packing house products including — 
beef, veal, lamb and pork products. Other lines handled include butter, eggs, 
cheese, pure lard, shortening and canned goods. Domestic sales of the Company’s — 
products centre around the metropolitan area of Montreal and extend throughout 
the Province of Quebec, Eastern Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. Export 
sales are made principally to Great Britain, Newfoundland and the West Indies. — 
In 1941 the Company established a branch in Newfoundland and has storage 
facilities there. . 

The Company’s only plant, which is situated on Mill street, Montreal, has 
complete facilities for the conduct of a packing house business. It is contiguous 
to the Canadian National freight terminal and the Montreal Stock Yards. ; 
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Names and addresses of subsidiary companies ‘ 

Wilsil Limited has one subsidiary company, City Renderers Limited, engaged 
in the rendering business. Its plant is adjacent to Wilsil’s plant 6n Mill street, 
Montreal. - ; 

City Renderers Limited produces inedible tallow, neat’s-foot oil, cracklings” 
and animal feeding protein materials. Sales of the Company’s products centre 
around the metropolitan area of Montreal and extend principally throughout 


the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

Date of end of fiscal year of the Company C 
December 31. The fiscal operations of the Company are divided into | 

thirteen four week periods. 4 
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Sates or Meat—Laus. anp $ 
(By months from March 1947 to February 1948) 
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Veal tees 
“S\ 
Lbs. $ > 
89,015 20,750 
258,010 63,012 
257,973 62,711 | 
260, 113 63,445 
142,842 33,876 
132, 672 31,399 
140,103 34,012 
20, 661 4,614 $ 
66,073 16,854 
231,936 63,790 
204, 321 54, 652 
213, 233 58,019 
198,331 57, 
2,215, 283 565, 072 
Total 
meat sales 
Lbs $ 
3,015, 621 750,918 
2,840,028 733, 
3, 168, 088 787,678 
3,181,212 811, 663 
2,377,027 579,456 
2,925,171 700, 292 
4,083, 155 1,043,014 
621, 534 158, 
1,456, 547 379,614 
4,940, 526 1,224,970 
5,095, 256 1,316,726 
3,408,358 937,190 
4,044,229 1,174,555 
41, 157, 252 10, 597,938 


Beef ° Pork 

Lbs. — $ | Lbs $ 
961,270 224,791 1,116,974 310, 262 
, 383 214, 961 1,044,777 309, 258 
910,318 213,885 1,423,454 363,479 
975,785 227,765 1,528,445 407 , 345 
26, 180, 482 979, 566 247 , 334 
1, 272,901 262, 502 973,530 261,780 
,461, 920 316,428 1,408,797 423, 150 

, 301 45,100 197, 695 65, 
183, 336 40,196 1,118,700 284,576 
1,570,360 343, 883 1,551,370 446, 647 
1,523,767 343, 006 ,201, 262 651, 624 
1,533,397 | ~ 374,464 1,328, 950 408 , 344 
, 406, 346, 361 1,819,486 600, 156 
13,774,177 | 3,133,824 | 16,723,006 | 4,779,903 

OrxerR Meat Propvucts 

(Sausages and 

Lamb Cooked meats) 

Lbs. $ Lbs. $ 
69,742 18,085} 778,620] 177,030 
50, 547 14, 588 564,311 131,739 
30,761 7,677 545, 582 139, 926 
50, 271 11,589 866, 598 101,519 
43, 160 9,498 385,323 108, 266 
52,572 13,431 493, 496 131, 180 
, 302 37,521 938,033 231,903 
52,851 11,702 125, 026 , 940 
24,827 7,075 63,611 30,913 
173, 168 7,034 1,413, 692 323,616 
A , 842 930,421 217, 602 
118,724 31,213 214, 054 65, 150 
95,810 29, 883 523,799 140,217 
1, 102, 220 289,138 | 7,342,566 1,830,001 
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es ¥ ; ° 
, , te Fhe WILSIL LIMITED 
: Saves or Mea 1t—Ls AND $ AND Prorir rrom Operations Mgat DEPARTMENTS BY MonTHs, a e 
“7 Years 1946 AnD 1947 AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1948 ‘ ; 


x 
“ ’ 
a 
* Total sales 
ay P of meat 
_ Four week period ended departments 
a Sales of meat including 
hi produce 
ma? refinery and 
canned goods 
3,744,041 790, 957 889, 452 
4,000, 792 876, 456 1,005, 947 
4, 334, 322 977,961 1,082, 102 
4,439, 608 989, 060 1,079, 910 
2,732,274 , 690 709,870 
2,845, 673 622, 282 713,225 
3,028,888 680, 853 775,462 
3,450,995 798, 954 925,480 
4,019, 654 882,020 997, 388 
4,309,818 988 , 255 1, 126, 329 
5, 208, 893 1,169,321 1,316,430 
5,379,405 1,170,828 1,319, 469 
4,012,165 965,416 1,159,224 
51,506, 528 11, 518, 058 13, 100, 294 
SPs Pain w kid aece.» sian % 3,344, 042 815,378 928, 202 
Fg ee oe ee, aed 3,382, 962 849,155 1,001, 462 
Pit ina ndewia ctetictrerde, ieee 3,015, 621 750,918 913, 
Se Oe Te ee oe 2,840,028 33, 558 887,481 
Onaipine tem ses sek te ae see 3, 168, 088 787, 678 931, 288 
iy feral AAs Mies Nas wis thes 3, 181,212 811,663 1,012,845 
iets eae eon cceck ee oan: 2,377,527 579, 456 717,231 
Sis ie male'e«. hit Pig ade ebatecaw dook 2,925,171 700, 292 ; 
bidcreteanen!4is ta: eitieet pict am tthe «3 4,083, 155 1,043,014 1, 264, 835 
+ A es Ft bat ee ae 621, 534 158, 304 214, 681 
accolade ‘xin'v,< Sint sioianinds’ «gla 1,456, 547 379, 614 491,169 
EE Rng oe Rea 4,940, 526 1,224,970 1,535, 594 
Beasties Sissel vat cracls nae f 5, 095, 256 1,316,726 1,733,720 
OE eee poner, Sa Le ae 40,431, 669 10, 150, 732 12, 540, 581 
SR aha'y a Win nbs: § omega 3,408, 358 937, 190 1,144,185 
Deiat ss» Sistaidie ts Nba oie 4,044, 229 1,174,555 1,377,973 
e 
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ScHEDULE 5 


WILSIL LIMITED 


Tora, INVENTORIES oF Beer AND PoRK 


At October 18, 1947 At November 2, 1946 


whe 


ou Ibs. $ Ibs. $ 
eef— ‘ 
(a) Frozen beef.............s.eees sere treet en ences 520, 200 80, 614 348, 622 54,260 
() Other beefs... 2. ccc. sce ee gece cee eeeree ees 95,520 14, 484 515,551 79,212 
Fayaibioeal Deok Ai ecg actan st ny Pemeh sme ecre ns 615, 720 95,098 864,173 133,472 
Pork— : : , 
(a) Freezer pork... .. 6.6 eee cet eee ee ences 670,725 145,149 305,880 57,966 
(b) Other Ya) ct Mees cee MC Be pees A Go otha cane aCe 356, 863 69, 380 681,458 110, 763 & 
(ey Bokalpotleen <2 Meira abapiened ies the tue 1,027,588 214,529 987,338 «168,729 
GDyPureilard at. cactus eer tees nemo ety e 10,800 2,234 19, 828 2,653 4 
At December 27, 1947. At December 28, 1946 b 
a lbs. $ Ibs. $ 
eef— f 
(a) Frozen beef... ....--... sees eee cee teeter ene eee 1,081,023 192,817 1,290,654 236,074 
(b) Other beef. . 0.65 Le hee abe an ee eee ns 509, 865 94,613 520,437 89,401 
(eo) Total beef. 0s. cies s ee eae c ene eee ete eens 1,590, 888 287,430 1,811,091 316,475 
Pork— % 
(a) Freezer pork... 2... 6082 cone eee ee eee eee 1,861,576 439, 685 852, 882 184,458 
Gap )ixe Arlee) op 009 qeeep Oem enmd sicko OO corr On co aR rica 1,088, 952 240,369 — 597, 567 105, 288 Pd 
fe) Potal poPler.. Gisice 6th eels ole cea y Pang wetaan ee 2,950, 528 680,054 1,450,449 289, 746 5 
fas eure tnadlct eo oe as wee fe ey 35, 550 7,201 12,295 1,822 
At January 31, 1948 At February 1, 1947 
ee lbs. $ Ibs. $ 
eef— 5 
(a) Frozen beef...... 26.0... 0 eee ete neces ee teens 1,396, 198 242,836 667,705 119, 659 
W)wOther eek 2 esa tities fon b vin esalesatare seine ieicie + ea itieiane 525, 064 115,101 440,076 77,106 
(a) Potalbeeliee iieniig a... cr sele eer inet peels sine 1,921, 262 357,937 1,107,781 196,765 
Pork— ita 
(a) Breezer pork... 0. en eden eee eee eee oes 2,325,375 583,270 866, 117 174,689 — 
(b) (Otherpor ko i.e paises ce wie oielayei site sale are 1,354, 193 363,975 531,075 99,739 | 
fie) TE OGL DORK: Saco ois cs 2k te oe acs nga ens neo ode 3,679, 568 947,245 1,397,192 274,428 i 
(d) Pure lard........-.-.-0 002 ee ene eens Wpcie, nears 43,299 8,695 3,600 505 ‘ 
At February 28, 1948 At March, 1947 
mis lbs. $ Ibs. $ 
eei— . 
(a) Frozen beef. ........6:2se sere ete e eter eee cess 1,300, 347 226, 198 371,796 62,893 
(b) Other beef. 2 in. pe cee eee eee ces cement 479, 586 92, 168 218,591 36, 569 
(c) a PRCA TEs GY ae A PERIL Vd ot iin ea am ceiaasC 1,779, 933 318, 366 590, 387 99,462 
Pork— 
(a) Freezer pork....... 2. 2cec eect ees e eect ee seats 2,719,044 715,335 759, 242 136,134 
(b)POther pork oy 2/0 0. ake wesw teed aishsciyeitas: 1,306, 736 355,177 410,071 80,469 
(oe) “Potali pork go Buse i viavs ole: ats tiene to citie mele) sisi ptielcrste 4,025,780 1,070,512 1,169,313 216,603 
Gd) Pure latdeii. car: ays eon pete eas ae omens 28,540 5,776 10, 652 1,665 
ay 
Cea b | 


pring 


S's = am 


é Good Steers A grade hogs’ 
per 100lb. per100lb. 
liveweight hotdressed 


basis 2 
$ Tae 
6.51 11.45" 2a 
7.59 cS) eae fer 
7.48 12.94 eee > 
7.39 12.68 ; é 
ae 
14.71 23.25 —- 
14.14 23.10 a 
13.83 23.08 _ 
13.85 23.13 ot. 
14.16 23.62 piesw 
13.75 23.95 7) 
See eee eee ae eeeesneseeeseseese 7 
vie gaa ae senens 93°30" 
13.70 23.33 
14.08 23.23 
14.05 23.20 
13.74 23.13 
13.30 23.08 4 
13.13 23.19 
14.28 23.05.) = 
14.04 23.11 
14.35 23.16 : 
15.03 23.87 
15.09 24.64 
15.07 28.73 
16.04 28.84 
16.20 28.71 
16.24 28. 62 
15.88 28.69 
15.72 28.73 
15.61 28.91 
15.05 29.07 
15.66 29.10 
15.85 29.16 
f 
ins, 
- ar 
cpa ae | 
. 77 ae rh ~ 
Beer tt yh 
ia 2 a a 
oe 
= 
es uals 
ay 
Pee ea 
> *% 
- =o 
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ScHEDULE 7 
WILSIL LIMITED 
Tora In Lss., DrEsseD WEIGHT, OF PURCHASES BY THE COMPANY 
Four Week ; 
Period Ended Beef Cattle Hogs 
1939 lbs. lbs. 
Geta ber: SO iel Ge ap inc aes ead aspen Saleus > Seino nec 7itan eng agen 1, 093, 584 iW oi 969 
4 
1947 , B ) 
GUL SAC Ma oO Seatac 9S kL 1,364, 045 896, 158 
October EEO ER as ee aR eee ICAT OR cs DUO 20 CoO ode OU OC 129, 156 194, 047 
TRIG ayo oftann Soi ban SO penetra eana tres Oa mmo reroc. soon On POE USD 160, 563 , 1,245, 947 > 
REG eR A E VOO re eerOe ch Sid wikis ols LG diate ithe nite eesa es ee alnimiea ae areas 1,770,013 : 090,488 
TOYOTA Ay S1a SOY fies Ae NAP eRe baa oe sadn h vontaiatic dian soe Ms Soo Appt ECs 1,986, 280 2,377,474 i 
- 
1948 4 
January a Dish enna senetiind sone SiMe | AMR val ge aiceic, AUS ie Oey hes Ose 1,646, 659 1,734, 317 x 
Pa EURry ola a vo ceth Maule oe Tt ayo or ue aerate eng EA A ier Cae 1,457,070 2,684,802 
March i USAW EONS). «ites ctclas Asls-eolie to sala oe atest e tetas 7 aucune ae te 907,314 1,938,383 


WILSIL LIMITED 


Saues To Mzat Boarp ror Unirep Kinepom, Oruer Export Sates AND Domestic SALEs 


Sales to 


Product Four week 


period ended for United 


- Kingdom 
Beef— 


December BAT Ct be NANG UP Ba RCN tr nt eke tc ene 
MAM EUNET (Sy, LOGS werchs'wlaidtnraty pie Wiviepnnlniy eyeidaryainietoa ee nn eee see AF 8 
Repiiiatyey 21 LOG Ee ea stre, eater wlohe) ceeraieue eitiepe a lesbo ys teligees ei ohn) 
Pork— ‘ 
August Ola Wf Oe NABER inn sie ce ean tag oad oon fc 45,695 
September 6, TKO Ne oases Se ene eh Cu a Roe Ait Sr tobeee dab = 189, 147 
October Bet GME Se Ma's Paiste ida 9 5 ott ainlatdle & teedeattc patel aeas ae 
ovement 1947 Re ieee cinetedeierele Sat aN eae aT etn 83, 964 
November 29, OV ly Git eed delat Ohne RRM ARS nA SBR ate ciod A ate Nar 
December 27, 1047.2 cisco crc tee eee cise leet piles 897, 827 
January, 24,1948. ace dee nese eee Fess 347,336 
February: ,21, 1948.......6.c00.-. esc ee rere tee eens ~797,465 


meat board Other export 


ScHEDULE 8 


Total Sales in lbs. 5 
Domestic¢ q 
sales sales 
— 
30, 140 1, 242, 761 
174, 992 1, 286, 928 
Pa re oa 225,301 
14,130 169, 206 
124, 629 1,445,738 
62,093 1,461, 674 
154.823 1,378,574. 
52, 233 1,354,570 — 
349, 829 578, 006° 
302, 868 916,782 
40, 600 157,095 
617,937 416,799 — 
471,192 1,080,178 
- --434,170 899, 265 
387, 857 592, 757 
249,790 773,231 ; 
: 
é 


¢ 


 Costine MerHop as Emptoyep py Company ror A. Breer, B. Pork 


ind generally each purchase comprises a number of head. Normally each 
urchase is known as a “lot” and is given a “lot number”. Each lot is processed 


ot is determined. 
Hogs are purchased on a dressed hot weight basis. Weights and grades are 
determined by government graders. 


G sting Method Employed for Beef: 


_ The following is an outline of the costing method employed for beef:— 
EE IF ERUOCK 0 6 vt vin na dV oece'es leer i anna AO ois s = 9% at ans Oh. Post $ $ 
rect wages: 

_ Wages of abattoir (killing) department 
ther expenses (abattoir department) : 


Indirect expenses (operating, selling, general and administrative) 
prorated on basis of weight handled 


rect wages—beef department 


er expenses—beef department: 


Indirect expenses (operating, selling, general and administrative) 
prorated on the basis of weight handled 


tal expenses 


ete Se eee Sew DP Oe we 69, 0d 0 Be ae 


he he Tg eS ee ee ee ee 


Pe ee hae Oo ee ee a i. tne © se Nb ee e 0 & 


CPUS PR See Chee se ees ee ave 


Te ee 8k ee eat eR hah ie ae Se, bre dS ne abe 2h e « 


st of livestock and expenses 
8s credits—based on selling price of end product 

: ‘For offal 

inedible part of the animal 

For fancy meats 

livers, hearts, tongues, ete, 
For fats 

er es 


PET asc ec eeeen ns & 


hh Bg ak Oe Og we ae ee a ea eee 


SEE Se AS SAR Pee Ce War Ce ee eT AW 6 Pe we 6 48 


Be eee ee Oe Oe Ae 6 BS EDK Te Bind diss & 8 &.%.0 © 
Fe er ee tee ee «00 Sle, Bae Ue a wig ale «' 4 BEd iil Mid wk wevete neo alee oo 
a ee Se a a S Eielale ae 0S a ae Ee be wie bee Ce Oe we 6b om 


Fe a Oe SIN Bt 6S ee, EO Vila eS aise. wie: kin bo oa '> © Y 


a 


The hot dressed weight is decreased by 2 per cent on conversion to cold 
ssed weight due to shrinkage. 
there are various qualities of beef—Red brand (choice), Blue brand 
ood), commercial (medium) and lower grades. The average cost per pound 
various qualities is obtained by dividing the cost (as determined above) 
Gressed beef and applying a differential to the various qualities of beef. The 
ferential is varied from time to time. At present the differential per pound 
r the commercial grade is 14 cents for Blue and 24 cents for Red. 
the cost of the wholesale cuts (breakdown of the carcass into recognized 
esale cuts) is established by tests by applying differentials in values to the 
lous cuts which differentials are related to current selling prices. 


sting Method Employed for Pork: 
. rhe following is an outline of the costing method employed for pork:— 
st < D hogs purchased on a hot dressed weight basis ................... $ 


<< ot = 
¥, 


Wages of abattoir (killing) department ................. oe ee $ 


* 


A 


ae “expenses (operating, selling, general and administrative) 
prorated on the basis of weight handled 


Senqerensnanath —__. 
|) ae 


Sees eer eee eo eteeeeseseses 


30 


__ Cattle (steers, cows, heifers and bulls) are purchased on a liveweight basis” 


(slaughtered, dressed, etc.) separately and as a general rule the cost of each 


+ ‘ ase ra * F 
FN ag ee Se) __- PRICES : See 242. 
Fist meg Pog ae . atts 
Ss ee Ee i ai me 
ek eee SS WIESIT, LIMITED * 
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Less credits—based on selling price of end product 
For offal ; 
amedible parts+of the animal 5.1.5 a ca+ 2-7 staat aero ee ete 


Nee ORAS Peake Col Merle ME ane a eR on nN onetenepeteinrons Ienetntas Peres ae ceca Ee tee > 


Cost of hogs in carcass form (hot dressed weight) ©... -.s+eseeeseeneces 
(when hhogs are sold in carcass form, per lb. cost is increased by 3| per 
cent reduction in weight to cover shrink from hot ito cold weight) 


Cutting: ; 
Direct wages Ey CUBITT Salsa oie ate dsl eiele «tie! saa wisipte “te mye ebanoe rane PS PEt 
ae Of RUDD INEM ta aais Sar Sitamelecelscelds/e ale: «ns ecs. ale pr aienea nee aT Sire ay 


Less: Cutting credits for sundry items at current. values (spareribs, 
feet, heads, trimmings, etic.) ...-- +. seer eee e rete tere tense sees: 


Cost of major fresh pork cuts before curing or smoking (hams, trim- 
med bellies, loins, trimmed shoulders, picnic style shoulders and potis\esete ss $ 


The major cuts are sold at various stages of production (1) fresh cuts, (2) cured cuts, 
(3) smoked cuts. 

The cost of the individual major fresh pork cuts is established by differen- 
tials that bear a close relationship to the differences between actual selling 
prices. 

To establish the cost of the cured and smoked cuts the cost of direct wages 
and packages and supplies used in curing and smoking is added. —f 

The indirect expenses (operating, selling, general and administrative) 
applicable to the pork department are prorated over the products handled on a 
basis of weight. This item of cost is added at the time the product has reached 
the form in which it is to be sold. 

Mr. Dypz: I have no questions of these witnesses with regard to the history 
of the company. 

Mr. Prnarp: As a matter of curiosity, I would like to know who was the 
predecessor company? I see in schedule 1 that you took over the business from 
another company. 

Mr. Hovutr: It was a company of the same name, Wilsil Limited. I do not 
know how far you want to go back but early in the 1920’s it was called Montreal 
Abattoirs, a company which went into liquidation. 

Mr. Dype: With reference to this schedule 1 IT think there is one matter 
that perhaps you could explain. I see that there is a company referred to lower 
down on the page under “names and addresses of subsidiary companies”. You 
state “Wilsil Limited has one subsidiary company, City Renderers Limited, 
engaged in the rendering business.” Have the sales and profits of that company 
been included in the subsequent schedules? 

Mr. Hovutr: They have, sir. 

Mr. Dypz: Then you will notice at the bottom of the page that the end 01 
the fiscal year is December 31. On schedule 2 we find one thing which strikes 
me at the moment as being somewhat remarkable, and that is the relative 
amounts of the different meats. The beef total in pounds is 13,774,000, and the 
pork total is 16,723,000. In other words, in 1947 there is a bigger pork business 
than beef business? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. Dypn: Is that the usual thing with your company? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. DypveE: That is normal? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes, sir, that is normal. 


peta Si ee 


is . _* pits af 


ies 4 Mew . 
> i 5 Sh a 
i, Toy 

ao 2) Pa 


Mr. Dype: Perhaps Mr. Hoult can answer this question? Are you able to 
| to these schedules figures similar to those which some of the other companies 
ve ac ded—the reduction to cents per pound? 

_Mr. Hout: No, I have not got that worked out, but I have the average 
elling price per pound throughout the whole period. 

_ Mr. Dype: I would be glad to have that, and Mr. Hoult, would you direct 
is to where we might conveniently insert the figures on these schedules? 

_ Mr. Howtr: I have put the figures between the pounds and the dollar figures 
or each class of meat. 

‘Mr. Dype: That is on schedule 2? 

Mr. Howttr: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: Those figures you are going to read to us should have what 
eading at the top of the page? 

_ Mr. Hovutr: “Average sale price per pound”. 

_ Mr. Dype: The average selling price per pound in cents? 


Mr. Hourr: Yes. The average selling price in cents. 

_ Mr. Dynes: Yes. ~ 

_ Mr. Hovtr: Beef, average selling price, 23-3. 

Mr. Winters: That is dividing total volume by the total price? 

Mr. Houtr: That is correct, sir—23-3 cents. April, 23-3; May, 23-4; June, 
33; July, 21-8; August, 20-6; September, 21-6; October, 20; November, 21-9; 
ovember 29, 21-8; December, 22-5; January, 24:4; February, 24-6; the 
erage for the whole of the thirteen periods is 22-7. 

Now, pork: March, 27-7; April, 29-6; May, 25-5; June, 26-6: July, 25-2; 
ugust, 26-8; September, 30; October, 33-3; November, 25-4; November, 
7; December, 29-2; January, 30-7; February, 32-9; and for the whole period 
a5. 

Now, there is a little explanation which I should like to make in connection 


+) 
h that. 


Mr. Dype: You can do that now? 


Mr. Houtr: Yes. The point has just been raised, when you were referring 
the average pork prices per pound. I read them and there appeared to be 
ite a variation or swing in September and October. I would like to explain 
reason for that. I might begin my remarks by saying, this is the information 
have been getting throughout my discussions wtih the company. This is a 
tod of the strike, and while the strike was on, by arrangement they were able 
dispose of certain of their perishable commodities which they had; that 
ppened to be a lot of high priced smoked hams and picnic hams and so on; 
-you will see that the quantity is very, very small; which is the explanation 
' that wide variation in these two periods. 

Mr. Winters: I see the quantity was quite large in September. 

Mr. Houtr: I was referring there to September—well, still it carries through. 
strike started on September 10. We had ten days of normal operation and 
‘the balance of the period I understand that is what happened. 


XN r. Dypr: It is not exactly a complete explanation because September in 
t shows a disposition of quite a large poundage, 1,500,000 pounds. 

Mr. Houtr: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dype: And it is for a four-week period ending September 6, is it not? 
Mr. Houtr: That is correct. 

‘Mr. Dype: So that your strike hadn’t started yet? 


- 


~ 


=] 
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Mr. Hovtr: That is correct. My explanation with respect to that period 
is not right. I will check on it and correct it. “oe 
Mr. Dype: Your explanation may be correct for the period ending October 4, 
but now I would call your attention to the fact that your price is down ir 
November and you have quite a volume again in November, still during the 
strike period. 
‘Mr. Houtt: Yes. | 
Mr. Dype: Would you make inquiries during the intermission and see if 
you can help us on that? % 
Mr. MacEwan: I think the reason of that, Mr. Dyde, was this; while the 
strike was on we were able to ship a lot of the quantity we had in the plant — 
in cars to outside points. ‘gy 
Mr. Dype: Unless some of the members of the committee want it I do not 
propose to put the average prices per pound with reference to veal and lamb, — 
but I had thought we might do it with reference to total meat sales, if you — 
have it, Mr. Hoult. : 
Mr. Hounr: Yes, I have it. The figures for total meat sales— 4 
Mr. Dyve: This is down in the lower right-hand of the table on the same 
schedule. & 
Mr. Houur: For’March, 24:9; for April, 25-8; May, 24:8; June, 25-5; 
July, 24-3; August, 23-9; September, 25-9; October, 25:4; November, 26; — 
November 29, 24:7; December, 25:8; January, 27 -4- February, 29-4; total, 25> ta 
Mr. Dypr: Now, for the moment we may perhaps turn to schedule 3, cae 
we can get all the figures which can be supplied to us before the intermission; 
and there, on schedule 3, I think you could read to us the totals of these various - 
columns. | 
Mr. Hovutr: The sales of meat and the total pounds? 
Mr. Dypr: Don’t read them too fast. 
Mr. Hout: All right, sir. 
The Acrinc CHarrMAN: Which list? 
Mr. Dype: That is the total of the first column, in pounds. 
Mr. Hovuut: That is correct. It is 561,332,625. 
Mr. Dype: And the next column is dollars, is it not? 
-Mr. Houut: That is right. " 
Mr. Dypz: Yes. Go ahead. ’ 
Mr. Houur: $103,769,726. | 
Mr. Dypr: And that is which column? : 
Mr. Hovutr: Dollar sales, meat department. $122,531 ,264. 
Mr. Dypr: Next column? b 
Mr. Hour: Total sales, $142,169,990. e 
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Mr. Dypve: Next column? fe 
Mr. Hout: $3,015,461. = 
Mr. DypE: Next column? 4 
Mr. Houur: $5,454,925. " 
Mr. Dype: Last column? . Pig 


Mr. Hovuut: $2,668,920. 

The Acting Cuarrman: Have you any questions on that section? 4q 
Mr. Dypr: I may have some more questions on it, but I thought we might 
add these percentage figures while we could, now. We could add some figures 
on schedule 4, I think. ae 
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r, Hour: Now, that is the breakdown of the last column, the profit — Ps 
ariation in each department, and as between beef and pork. If that is of 
rest we can break it down. ae 


Mr. Dyps: You are now going to give us figures down the right-hand side Re * 
af the page. What should we put at the head of the column? ~ Fa ie 
_ Mr. Hovrr: Beef department and pork department, two sets of figures. eA 


9 . Prnarp: Is that 1946 and 1947? nz 
_ Mr. Hour: 1946, and I can give you the same information for 1947, I 


van put my beef figures in between. am 
_ Mr. Dype: We need a beef column which can come in between your last 
wo columns; and then, I suppose, your beef column would come in the space 
5 the right of the page. ; : 
Mr. Houtr: That is it. . 
__ Mr. Dypn: Now, 1946, you will read the beef and the pork; beef first and 
ork second? 
. Houtr: Right. This is 1946, January. 
1946 Beef Pork 
Profit Loss Profit ‘Loss 
$ $ $ $ 
AES RES NE Gre re aaa a en 8, 232 43,674." ©, vam 
Be eRe, ste ol cdc heen. yah ae 42, 1 eee 
BNET Ss EO a cies noes er eT a Ee ee 69,700.22. 9ias 
Shae ete Koh otic a dio doe a Ob sree. 71,8104 ee 
EE EE cote Wels dlp cooks, chiigg 5,790 27, AS 5 
SRS Oe ir oe aie eS ti 8 cy ae it ii te as 9, 139 0h Thee 
Rais cers AN LA ike ee Dt ct Be 9, 299 
ME AT ar tak cc austen 37,8 te ee ek 3, 159 20,680<.ocve ta 
hs SER TNE acts boo IRE a 24, 660 $3,912 ene 
RSL RPE Coll Sag Pagan eatin ae Ye eae 8,407 Since none 
aed rE necnerePkeday sank is hg cso. 335 $4,598 oe 
RC Piet aN, ty ied oe meee ot 10, 405 82,616 ya fare 
RI Re Pe cesies San Sst. PONS. atac Bes ieee iS eae 1,981 
tS tM Re ie oe en ihe eae 54,241 526,905 .......... 
1947 Beef Pork 
Profit Loss Profit Loss 
$ $ $ $ 
ESE SA EScE, fi eee, lame eee 12,014 98,015 *) 5 oe ee 
EEE NT SF Ie 1 oT ead Ge GI Fa ARG Ba SR 17,058 BB, 518. 2 ao 
ey iMesh let chien cyuhast al ghie Rho ee 51,010 70 © oor Pane 
BEY oS LER Tats us ee 32, 613 9,001 » <)..ecckem 
EN es eats SE aN Se gee eT a 34,442 43,900°., ... acum 
(EERIE T an Dh PS a Bale ia hime aa aera 44,415 52,088 acca 
1 Ya tie, ESSN ita NU ate all 34,580 “4.58 ona 
ss Vastnn ths St. eee Tae. 21,019 43,168 Ku 
Dated cst cotta tee 2,786 78, 98 acocaeeee 
RE eE POY Si NOR eR, APRs ale hy ee a a , 683 
TS he Se RT ea Sit eon 35,351 
RS Arde tie GnVk ae aang eta oy kT ona £7,071, cote vi 
MES Pe sve w Physi. Sigiy awe ac ee we. S.OD, Exe SD CO? asia ‘ 
BA a a eee ay qs.” 830,876 Aaa e7e eee 
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1948 Beef Pork wy 
Profit Loss Profit Loss a 
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Mr. Dype: And you have added two periods in 1948? 


Mr. Houtt: Yes. 
Mr. Lesage: Were there no by-products on beef there? 
Mr. Hout: No. 
Mr. Lesace: No? 
Mr. Hovuut: No. > 
Mr. LesacE: You included your by-products against the losses? : 
Mr. Houtr: There is one exception to that, Mr. Lesage; there was a credit 
given to beef for what they call the top ends, and so forth, but the other 
by-products of beef are not included in these beef figures. Does that make it_ 
clear to you? 4 
‘Mr. Lesace: Yes. You have the figures here? 
_ Mr. Dype: Have you got the figures for the by-products? 
Mr. Houur: Yes, we can produce those figures for you. We call them other 
beef parts, which includes hides and so on. We could produce those figures 
for you. . 
Mr. Dyve: You could put them in this afternoon? 
Mr. Howtr: Yes. 
Mr. Lusace: That will be quite all right. You understand why I am asking 
that; to show a complete picture of what was done. % 
Mr. Houtr: We can submit the whole figures on that. That includes just the 
hides, the rendering and so forth. We will have a breakdown on that which we 
can lay before the committee showing how much profit we made. f 
Mr. Prnarp: Do you have any other meat products? 4. 
Mr. Houur: No. If you will look at schedule 4, there, Mr. Pinard, m the 
third column; you will notice we have it headed, total sales of meat department 
including produce, refinery and canned goods. I would like to explain there that 
the system of accounting followed at Wilsil’s is that these items—produce, 
refinery and canned goods—are all considered as part of the pork department and 
have been so considered for years. By; 
Mr. Lesace: Those canned gcods are all canned meats? 
Mr. Hovtr: No, that includes canned fruits and vegetables. 
Mr. Lesace: And your butter and cheese and so on? a 
Mr. Houut: Yes, butter and cheese; that all goes in the produce. What we 
ean give you there if you wish it is the sales of produce, but we haven’t got any 
breakdown of the cost of sales; that is, it is all included as part of the pork 
department; and in order to preak that down you would have to rewrite your 
books, and we just could not find any way of breaking it down, but we do give 
there the meat branch sales. 
Mr. Writers: In your accounting system is the total cost of slaughtering, 
all the inspected slaughterings, rendering and whatever operations there are in 
connection with meat; are they all charged against the value of the pork or meat, 
or is part of it charged against the by-products? 
Mr. Houur: The slaughtering charge for beef and pork is included in the 
cost of beef and the cost of pork. :: 
Mr. Winters: None of these items are charged against by-products at all? 
Mr. Houtr: Not the killing. 4 
The Actinc CHatRMAN: I wonder, gentlemen, if this would not be a good 
place to break off. It is one o'clock. We will adjourn until 4 o’clock this 
afternoon. i 
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ed APRIL 29, 1948. 
‘The meeting resumed at 4.00 p.m. 
__ The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, before Mr. Dyde begins to examine the 
witnesses I have something to say. There is a suggesfion in tonight’s paper that 
I this morning hinted at the possibility of controls. It should be clearly 
understood—and I have checked the record and have discussed the matter with 
counsel—that nothing I said this morning could reasonably be given that 
interpretation. I was questioning the witness—it was Mr. Munn I think at 
that time—and several alternatives were put before him. I take this opportunity 
to let it be clearly understood that nothing I said this morning was intended 
to indicate any intention with regard to controls. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is most regrettable, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Irvine: It makes a good story. 


_ The Cuairman: That may be the point, but I am just saying now that 
no one could reasonably come to that conclusion. The whole committee heard 
what I said and any such further interpretation is just ridiculous. 


a 


H. MacEwan, Vice-President, Wilsil Limited, recalled: 


G. E. Hoult, of P. S. Ross & Sons, Auditors of the Company, recalled: 


id 


G. M. Smith, of P. S. Ross & Sons, Auditors of the Company, recalled: 


Mr. Dypr: Gentlemen, there were some figures which we were putting on 
the material which is before the committee and I would like to go back to a 
point that was discussed this morning and upon which I do not think we have 
received a clear explanation. I am referring now to schedule 2 under the 
heading “pork” with respect to the figures opposite September 6 and October 4. 

There, Mr. Hoult, when you were giving us the average per pound you gave 
us two figures, the first opposite September 6 which I cannot read but which 
I think is 30, and the second figure is opposite October 4 which is 33:3. You 
did make some explanation of the figures but I am wondering whether you 
could clear up the explanation which you have made. 

_ Mr. Houtr: Mr. Dyde, I might suggest that your question this morning 
went just a step farther. You asked me about the increase to 30 cents between 
August 9 and September 6 and I said I would look over what papers we had 
with us and see if it would be possible to give an explanation. The information 
yhich we have with us does not enable me to give the explanation and it will 
require an analysis of the sales of the type of pork products sold. We will get 
the investigation moving right away and obtain the information for you. 

_ Mr. Dype: There is just one point in that connection and I believe it is 
of sufficient importance for me to ask you to act immediately in order to obtain 
the information, and then either yourself or an officer of the company will have 
to come back and give us the explanation in person. 

Mr Houvtr: All right, sir. 

Mr. Dype: You can let me know when you have the information and we 
an deal with it at that time. 

Mr. Houtr: All right, sir. 

Mr. Dypp: On schedule 3 we have already filled in some figures but 
Mr. Hoult can, I believe, give us some further figures which I think are of 
‘ignificance. All we had this morning with respect to schedule 3 was the total 
gures but Mr. Hoult can also supply us with the percentage figures representing 
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the percentage of profit on the meat department, and also on all departments. 
In other words, there are two columns of figures which Mr, Hoult can give for” 
those who would like to insert them in this material. ot 
Mr. Hovtr: I will first give the figure for the meat department—total 
sales of the meat department, and relate that figure speaking of the year 1936, 
to the fifth column which is profit of $139,979. Expressing that relation in ~ 
percentage of sales of the meat department—which figure is given in the third 
column—$6,727,000, the percentage in 1936 is 2:08 per cent; the figure in ‘1937 
is 2-16; the figure in 1938 is 2:5 per cent; the figure in 1939 is 3 per cent; — 
the figure in 1940 is 2-86 per cent; the figure in 1941 is 2-09 per cent; the — 
figure in 1942 is 1-62 per cent; the figure in 1943 is 2-39 per cent; the figure — 
in 1944 is 2-35 per cent; the figure in 1945 is 2-66 per cent; the figure in 1946 x 
is 3-6 per cent, and the figure in 1947 is 2-02 per cent. Would you desire * 
the over-all total? : 
Mr. Dypsn: Yes. _ 4 
Mr. Houur: The total is 2-46. The percentage of all departments to total, 
sales—relating the profit of $343,000 shown in the next column to the right %, 
to the total sales of $6,670,000 is expressed as follows: the figure in 1936 is _ 
4-48 per cent; the figure in 1937 is 4-02 per cent; the figure in 1938 is 4-22 
per cent; the figure in 1939 is 4-67 per cent; the figure in 1940 is 4-14 per cent; yl 
the figure in 1941 is 4-09 per cent; the figure in 1942 is 3-19 per cent; the figure 
im 1943 is 3-03 per cent; the figure in 1944 is 2-89 per cent; the figure in 1945 _ 
is 3:9 per cent; the figure in 1946 is 4-43 per cent; the figure in 1947 is 3-92 
per cent and the total for the twelve years is 3:84 per cent. . 
Mr. Dype: Now, we have already file? in some figures on schedule 4, and 
turning to schedule 5 we have the inventory figures. If I look at the bottom — 
list of figures and at February 28, 1948, w. are correct are we not in saying 
that your inventories of both beef and pork are considerably greater than for 
the corresponding period of the year previous? £ 
Mr. Hovutt: That is correct. $ 
Mr. DypE: Going on to schedule 6 you have supplied here the weekly aver- 
age price which you actually paid. Now the column is headed “good steers”. — 
and I think that has to be explained because ordinarily the quotations are for — 
steers 1,050 down, and I think one of you can tell me what you have included | 
in this column ‘‘good steers”? = 
Mr. MacEwan: We have included all cattle, no matter what the range ole 
weight is—including in good steers those that will qualify as good steers but the — 
weight may be just not up to 1,050 and possibly the weight might be up to 1,250. — 


Mr. Irvine: Do you mean by that a good fat cow would be a steer? . 
Mr. MacEwan: Oh, no, no. 4 
The CuarrMan: The man is not a magician, Mr. Irvine. = 


Mr. Dype: Is there anything unusual in the Montreal market? Do you look | 
for heavier steers in Montreal? 2 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes sir. At Montreal the trade is for heavy cattle—that — 
is for cattle weighing from 500 pounds to around 700 pounds. If they are heavier 
than the figure I have given they do not want them. Ordinarily, however, we 
have a demand in Montreal for heavier cattle than are in demand in the Toronto 
market. y 
Mr. Maysank: What weight are you giving—are you giving weight on the — 
hoof or dressed weight? Fa 
Mr. MacEwan: When I said 500 pounds to 700 pounds that is dressed 
~weight. . a 
Mr. Maypank: That is what I thought. When you earlier mentioned the | 
figures 1,050 and 1,250, you were giving figures on the hoof? = 


2M r. MayBanxk: So you are talking about the same range, only in one case — 
he i 


weight is dressed weight and in the other case weight is on the hoof? 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 


__ Mr. Dype: Mr. MacEwan we are interested in these former prices on 
‘schedule 6 but we are also interested in what you can give us to bring this up to 
date. I think I am correct in saying that you have not at this moment corres- 
ponding prices which will continue down the cattle column but I think you have 
some other figures which can give us which will be of help? You have certain 
dressed figures and I believe that you can give us the cost figures for the period 
from January 1; or, at least, for the same periods from January 1, on, could 
you not? . 

Mr. MacEwan: I can do that, yes. 
. Dype: What you ean give us then is, what? 
. MacEwan: It is the week ending the 31st of January. 
. Dypr: And you can give us your dressed cost figure for that week can 


. MacEwan: I ean. 
. Dype: Will you please give that to us now. 
. MacEwan: I will give you the red brand beef. The cost of that was 


. Dyve: 32-24, and that is expressed in cents per pound? 
. MacEwan: 32-24, per pound. 
. Dype: What is next? 


a . MacEwan: February 7, I can give you; and the cost was 32-32. Then 
February 21, I can give you the cost—was 31°81; February 28, it was 30-27; 
and the next cost that I have gives up to April 17, the cost was 32-93. 
_ Mr. Dyve: You cannot give any other April costs? 
Mr. MacEwan: No, I could not. 
Mr. Dype: But could you give us further information with regard to 
April, can yon not? 
__ Mr. MacEwan: Yes. The week after April 17—for instance, I think I 
ill explain first of all that Montreal is a deficiency area so far as beef cattle are 
eoncerned. Many times on the market there are absolutely no good steers on 
our market at all and we therefore have to bring cattle from Calgary, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton and sometime we operate on the Toronto market; whichever 
market we think we can buy the cattle cheapest. And we bring I think more 
vattle from Calgary and Winnipeg than we do from the Toronto market. Now, 
In that week, the week after the 17th of April, we brought 187 choice to good 
‘teers from Calgary; and they cost us 16-52; in Calgary; and then we had to 
bay the freight and feed charges, which cost us $1.48, per hundred; which means 
hat these cattle when they came to Montreal cost 18 cents live; and besides that 
they shrink probably from 90 to 100 pounds per cattle on the way down. 
_ Mr. Dyne: Now, at first sight, that would appear to excuse—or to be the 
eason for, perhaps it is the best way of putting it—for the increase in your 
elling price, and it ties in with your remark that Montreal is a deficiency area. 
im I right in saying that, that in these previous periods of January and 
ebruary you were bringing down cattle as well? 

Mr. MacEwan: We were. S 
. Dyve: So that your dressed cost for red brand beef always has to- 
ake into account the fact that you are in a deficiency area for beef cattle and 


sur dressed cost that you give us will in most eases include cattle brought 
‘om other markets? 
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Mr. MacEwan: Absolutely. . 

Mr. Dyve: So that it would be fairer for us to compare let us say the figure 
that you gave us for January and February, January 31, and February 3,— 
where your costs dressed were 32-24 cents per pound and 32-32 per pound, 5 
with 32°93 cents per pound in April 17? 3 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: Now Mr. MacEwan, can you help us; does the additional dressed — 
cost which we see there of a fraction of a cent a pound; is that justification for | 
the increase in cost to the consumer of say 5 cents a pound on the cuts of beef — 
that are being sold at retail? Now, you are going through your plants, and — 
you are going through the retail in order to answer that question, and I am ~ 
asking you to take in a big territory; but I want your help. . 

Mr. MacEwan: Well, there are some retailers, for instance, who handle — 
practically speaking only hind quarters of meat; and the usual practice of the 
packing houses on that, if the front quarters pile up we have to sell the front — 
quarters cheaper and then average out on the cattle—we have to put an 
increased price on the hinds, the hind quarters of our cattle. The hind quarter — 
is equivalent to 48 per cent and the front to 52 per cent; and if we can move © 
the front quarters then the differential between the fronts and the hinds 1s 
on a fairer basis, but if we have to sacrifice the fronts then we increase the rate — 
on the hinds, and when it comes to—we take, for instance, in January 31, and 
February, those dates that you mentioned—we lost heavy on that because our” 
‘price to the retail trade was only 28 cents for the red brand steers. Then 
during February the trade entirely changed and the trade didn’t want any red 
brand beef or blue brand beef, they wanted to buy the cheaper quality of beef; 
because I take it that the consumers didn’t want to pay the price on the higher — 
grade, on the dearer quality. They wanted to buy the cheaper quality beef. — 
Therefore we were not able to quote 28 cents. Our price was 274 to 28. And 
on February 28, we had to take 27-5 cents a pound for the red brand beef._ 
And you will notice that in that week the price also came down, which meant: 
that we bought these cattle a little cheaper because it was 27. We lost plenty 
on our operations during the months of January and February. 

Mr. DypE: When you come to April 17, what is your selling price? 

Mr. MacEwan: Our selling price at April 17—our price out to the trade | 
was 31 cents. 

Mr. Dype: How do you explain—let me put it this way to you, Mr. 
MacEwan; we have heard your long and complete explanation on front and 
hind quarters, but to the layman it still looks as though your costs were staying 
within a fraction of a cent of one another and yet your price to the retailer 
has gone up considerably. Now, 1s that an attempt to get into a profit position, — 
or is it the fact that the retailer is not willing to pay more than. What is it? 

Mr. MacEwan: It is a combination of both of them. We have tried to 
make a profit on our beef and the retailer has come back and is demanding 
to get that quality of beef. 

Mr. Dypg: Can you give us any other week at all between that period 
and the week of April 17? 

Mr. MacEwan: I haven’t got it with me. 

Mr. Dyve: You haven’t got it with you? 

Mr. MacEwan: No. 

Mr. Dype: So that your explanation for the recent rise in price is that 
the people in Montreal just now want red brand beef and therefore you were 
able to raise the price you are selling the retailer. c. 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes, but the price also was only diminishing our loss. We 
are not making a profit on that, it only diminishes our loss. 


running along there prices within a fraction of a cent of one another in the prices 
that you have given us, yet we have wide variations in your selling prices. I 
think the sum of what you have said is that that is because the retailer finds 


willing to pay you more? 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 


Mr. Dype: If the next week the demand falls, he will be willing to pay you 
less and the price will fall? 


— ~Mr. MacEwan: That is correct. 


Mr. Dyn»: So, are you saying to me that the supply of cattle has very little 
to do with the price that the consumer has to pay? 

Mr. MacEwan: No, I would not say that because a good deal depends on 
whether there is a shortage of beef, we wilk say, in Montreal or whether com- 
petition is severe. 


a Mr. Dyve: Well, there is a shortage of beef in Montreal all the time. Have 
you not told us that? 
_ Mr. MacEwan: Yes, that is of live beef, but the other companies put in 
lots of dressed beef by the carload and that beef, in competition with our beef, 
keeps the price down. 


__ Mr. Dyve: Your inventories have been good and high since the first of 
January, have they not? 

Mr. MacEwan: On the frozen beef which we got in December— 
Mr. Dype: Now, you are referring to a schedule, are you? 
j Mr. MacEwan: Yes, schedule 5. We had 1,081,023 pounds; then, in January 
we had 1,396,198 pounds. In February, we had 1,300,000 pounds. So, you will 
See, we were gradually getting it down. So long as there 1s fresh beef on the 
market, it is very difficult to sell frozen beef unless that beef is going to export, 
we will say. We have a trade which takes some of the beef to Bermuda and beef 
which goes to the West Indies; that all has to be frozen. 

_ There is a large quantity of this beef, here, which we have in January, 
which is manufacturing beef. 

Mr. Dyve: But looking at your other beef figures, Mr. MacEwan, not your 
irozen beef but your other beef, and comparing your position on February 28, 
1948, with the previous year—on February 28, 1948, you had 479,586 pounds 
and in the same period the year previous you have less than half that amount. 
Your supply position, or your inventory position is pretty high? 

____ One would have thought, not being in the trade, that with a high inventory 
position you would not have to worry very much if you were a little short of 
receipts in April. Because of your inventory position or your cooler position, 
it would not have been necessary for you to increase your selling price? 

_ Mr. MacEwan: Mr. Dyde, that 479,586 pounds of beef only represents— 
that includes fresh manufacturing beef as well—that only represents, practically 
‘speaking, one week’s sale. 

: Mr. Dypve: You are not able to give us the inventory figures following 
February 28? 

_ Mr. MacEwan: No, I cannot. 


Mr. Dype: Do you know, of your own knowledge—you must know fairly 
accurately—what your inventories are at the end of March, 1948? 

Mr. MacEwan: I would take it that the frozen beef was down and the other 
beef might, possibly, be the same. I want to explain that. 


we trying to keep prices separate from profits really, although 
I am not sure it is always possible to do so. I repeat to you that, here, we have 


there is a demand for red brand in the week of April 17 and he, therefore, is 
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Sometimes we have cars of livestock arriving two and three days late. We — 
have a big killing on Friday and that is sold on the following Monday. That 
would make our inventory heavy and yet, when it came to Tuesday, the inventory 
might be only one-half of what it was on Friday. 

Mr. Dypz: Now, may I take you through one further thing because I am ~ 
‘sure you can do it for us. The price on February 28 at which you were selling 
was 28 cents. I will take the top price at that time, 28 cents, to the retailer and, | 
on the 17th of April the price is 31 cents; that is an increase of 3 cents between — 
those two dates. Now, translate that for us into a side of beef going to the ~ 
retailer. An average side of beef going to the retailer would weigh how many 
pounds? 

Mr. MacEwan: Say 300. 


Mr. Dype: So that the retailer on February 28 would pay you 300 times 28 
cents, am I correct? ; 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. Dypz: In April, he would pay you 300 times 31 cents? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: If you add that to the normal margin that the retailer attempts Rs 
to add, it would mean a considerable increase, and can you say how much, to the _ 
person who is buying red brand beef? 

Mr. MacEwan: No, I could not say that, but I would put it this way: 
I, myself, for years was in charge of a large number of retail stores. We just 
simply, at certain times of the year, such as in this case, the beginning of 
January, February and March when there always has been an up in the price — 
of beef, we just took smaller margins on our selling to the public. 

Mr. Dype: Yes, that is true, but that is not what I asked you. I asked you~ 
what would happen to the consumer if the retailer, in each case, took his normal ‘ 


margin which is worked out on a percentage basis. I am informed that Ea 
the retailer aims at a margin of around 24 per cent on sales. If he took his é 
same margin at the end of February and the same percentage in April, would 
this increase of 3 cents not mean a considerable increase in the price which the — 
consumer has to pay? 4 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes. That is, provided he gave the consumer the benefit = 
of the low price in the previous weeks. a 
Mr. Dype: Yes. I am asking you just to add the same percentage margin e 
in each case. Now, can you translate that, in any way, into a sensible figure 
per pound, when it gets to the consumer? i 
Mr. MacEwan: It would be a mark-up of about seven cents a pound. %) 
Mr. Dyve: I am not sure that I understand that. It would be an increase — 
of seven cents a pound? Would the consumer pay seven cents a pound more — 
in the week of April 17 than he did at the end of February? z 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes: the figure would be 44 cents. ez 
Mr. Dype: Your estimate is that the consumer, in April, would have to pay _ 
41 cents per pound at the retail level? | 
Mr. MacEwan: That is correct. 
The Vicr-CHairMAN: That is without taking into consideration the various _ 
cuts and that sort of thing; one cut might go up nothing at all while another cut 
might go up something more, but you mean on the average. e 
Mr. MacEwan: That is absolutely right. - 
Mr. Dyve: And if your price to the retailer has advanced about 31 cents, 
then, of course, the consumer must pay more still. 2 


Mr. MacEwan: Absolutely. 
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_ Mr. Dype: Unless the retailer allows himself to be squeezed by consumer _ ee 
resistance and takes less of a margin? . e 
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Mr. Dype: Yes. Now, your price to the retailer then is a pretty important —_ 
matter to the consumer, is it not? S ae 


Mr. MacEwan: Absolutely correct. Aa 
‘ Mr. Dype: Because, on top of that is added the percentage margin which 
the retailer hopes to make. 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 


Mr. Dype: And a variation in your selling price of a small amount in cents 
per pound expands by the time it gets to the consumer to a larger number of 
cents per pound. Now, what do you think can be done by your company, or 
the packing industry generally, to help us in that particular situation today? 

_ Mr. MacEwan: The information which I have is this: that the higher price 
Meat at the moment is caused because quite a number of cattle both in 
Calgary and district, that is, southern Alberta, and Manitoba, as well as in the 
Edmonton district is prevented from getting to market because there has been 
a ban on the roads. They have had floods and snow. The information I have, 
from the parties who buy our cattle out there is this: that immediately that ban 
is lifted, and it may be lifted now, because they were expecting it very soon, 
there will be more cattle coming into the market and the market will reflect 
it accordingly. 
Mr. Dyope: Is that statement borne out in fact by the figures which you 
have given us? Because I would refer to your dressed costs of the week of 
April 17, and I find them to be only a fraction of a cent higher than they were 
in February. 
_ Mr. MacEwan: The dressed cost on April 17 is also in the retail price; 
anything from that date on, for perhaps ten days. Your cost on April 17 is 
or beef which will reach the consumer ten days later. 
_ Mr. Dypr: Maybe two weeks; just about now. 
_ Mr. MacEwan: Exactly. 
Mr. Dype: Just about now some consumer in Montreal is buying red brand 
eef that cost you 32-93 cents per pound. Now, I do not think the floods in 
berta have anything to do with that. They have nothing to do with it at all? 

Mr. MacEwan: To do with what? 
| Mr. Dype: To do with what the consumer in Montreal is paying today. 
_ Mr. MacEwan: The floods and the lack of cattle coming to the market 
th jumped the cattle market up; and that ban has been on for two or three 
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_ Mr. Dype: I know. And while that ban was on, your dressed cost was 
32°93 cents on April 17. Whatever effect the roads and floods and bad weather 
1ave had must have been reflected in that 32-93 cents. So, what is happening 
today in Alberta has no effect whatever on your dressed costs for the week of 

\pril 17. 

_ Mr. MacEwan: I would say yes, because our dressed costs on April 17— 
hose cattle take a week to eight days to come through; they are on the road 
or a week, and sometimes they are two days late. 

_ Mr. Dype: I thought you were telling me that the Montreal consumer 
fas paying more today because of floods which were happening right now, 
Oday, in Alberta. Wasn’t that what you told me? 

Mr. MacEwan: I mean—the ban has been on for some time. 

Mr. Dyoe: Yes. 
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Mr. MacEwan: And the market has gone up. For instance, take that week — 
that I am referring to, the week of Arpil 17; in that week the Calgary market — 
was 18 cents a pound. Now take last week, when Winnipeg was 18 cents a 
pound. You could not buy red brand steers in the Winnipeg market last — 
week under 18 cents a pound; and that really means 1914 cents in Montreal 
before you fill the cattle. There is bound to be a big jump on that. 

Mr. Hovutr: Might I ask a question of Mr. MacEwan? 

Mr. Dype: You can make a statement, if you care to. 

Mr. Houtr: I was trying to bring out the point which Mr. Dyde was trying 
to make with you, Mr. MacEwan, and I did not quite understand it in the 
same way. 

As I understand, Mr. Dyde, when he referred you to the price on April 17 
as 32-93, you gave that on the dressed weight, your dressed cost, meaning that 
the cattle had arrived at your plant, had been slaughtered and dressed, and 
that was the rate at your plant around that date? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. Hovuur: I wanted to make sure you understood it, because when Mr. 
Dyde was following through in reference to the present floods in Alberta or 
wherever they might be, you were talking about the cost in your plant on April 17? 

Mr. Dype: Yes. I do not want to be misunderstood about this because, Mr. ~~ 
MacEwan, you know the meat business very well, I think. I was leading you 
to give us an explanation of why the consumer in Mcntreal is today paying more 
for any type of red brand beef than he was a few weeks ago, and I thought I had 
hit it right on the head when | found that the beef that was in your plant, and 
which cost you 32-93 cents per pound, was the beef that is being sold in Montreal 
retail stores in the last few days, perhaps even today. 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Dypn: I was finding it difficult to see why the consumer today in- 
Montreal is having to pay so much more for beef that, in fact, cost you a very 
small fraction more than the beef that you had in February. | 

Mr. MacEwan: Well, the beef that we had in February we were losing very 
heavy on it because of buyers’ resistance. 5 

Mr. Dype: Then the reason that you got a better price for this 32-93 cent — 
peef is that the buyers’ resistance is off in Montreal? There is a demand for more — 
red brand beef, and you are able to put your price up? Is that right? be 

Mr. MacEwan: Absolutely; that is correct. 

Mr. Dype: So again I come back to the poit which I thought I was making 
a few minutes ago, that it is not nearly so much the cost to you that governs the — 
price as it is, in your cpinion, the demand of the consumer because the cost to 
you has changed almost not at all, and yet the consumer is paying more. Is there © 
a heavy demand in the Montreal retail stores for red brand beef within the last 
week? E 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: You know that? 

Mr. MacEwan: Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Dype: You know that? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Dyde, I wish you would clear up a point that seems to be | 
a contradiction to me, that in February when the price was a little lower there 
was consumer resistance, but in March when the price was higher the resistance 
seemed to go. bs 

Mr. Prnarp: There is a greater demand. 
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. Mr. Irvive: Put it the way you like. If the resistance was of any value 
the demand would be less, but he says the demand is greater and therefore the 
price goes up. Naturally it would. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: The reason I intervened was that, as I understood it, 
~ the price was low in February because of resistance. 

Mr. Irvine: That is what he said, that people resisted. 

The Vice-CuHairMANn: After the resistance lessened then the price went up, 
but I gathered that the resistance did lessen in between February and now. That 
is why I intervened. J 

Mr. Irvine: You mean to say the packers caught them napping between 
one resistance and the other and bounced it up some. 

_ The Vice-Cuairman: I do not know about catching them napping, but I 
thought the explanation was that people got tired of resistance. 

_ Mr. Irvine: What I cannot understand is if they resisted in F ebruary they 
have much more reason to resist now and do not seem to be resisting. That is 
what I cannot understand. 

Mr. Harkness: The resistance is worn down. 


The Vice-CHairMAN: In a completely different field I have heard that people 
vill resist at great length sometimes and will yield at others. 

Mr. Irvine: Beef is not like the devil. If you resist the devil he will flee 
from you. 

‘The Vice-CHairMan: Says you. 


| _ Mr. Harkness: There was one statement you made I did not quite under- 
| tand, that the price to this company now of the red brand beef is practically the 
same as it was in February. According to the figures they gave us is it not up by 
“about 23 cents at April 17th compared with what it was at February 28? 

Mr. MacEwan: February 28, that is absolutely correct. 

__ Mr. Dype: That is correct, yes. I think I may have mislead the witness 
slightly there. I was looking at the figures for the end of January and the begin- 
ni ng of February and referring to them as if they were later figures. 

Mr. Irvine: What schedule are you looking at now? 

__ Mr. Dyps: I am looking at schedule 6 and at the figures we put on it a few 
‘minutes ago. 

Mr. Harkness: To follow that along a little further at the present prices 
that you are paying, 18 and 19 cents for this red brand beef, I think you said, the 
ost to you will be up another 2 cents or so a pound? 
| 


| 
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_ Mr. MacEwan: I would say it will be up. It all depends upon what yield we 
et cut of the cattle and the probability is that it will be over 33 cents, maybe 
ent a pound up from this figure here. 

Mr. Dyve: The value of my question is not lost, however, Mr. MacEwan, 
ecause while Mr. Harkness is quite correct in pointing out to me I was compar- 
f wrong dates nevertheless at January 31 your dressed cost was 32-24 cents and 
bu Were retailing at 28 cents. 

_ Mr. MacEwan: That is correct. 


_ Mr. Dype: So that while I mentioned wrong dates the comparison as to 
ices was not unfair to make, I think. 


_ Mr. Irvive: I cannot see where you get those figures you have just given on 
thedule 6. 
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: Vicr-CHArRMAN: I think you are putting it in reverse order. The resist- 
anc gu peas go and the price went higher. Would that not be the way to put 
that y 
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Mr. Dypr: I am sorry. We looked at schedule 6 and then I asked Mr. 
MacEwan to continue the column for good steers down below March 13. He 
could not do it. He did not have up-to-date figures. I then asked him if he 
could give us any figures that would help us to compare the present situation | 
with the situation in January and February, and he gave us his dressed cost per } 
pound of red brand at his plant for certain periods. I have put mine down 
opposite the dates. ; 

Mr. Irvine: That is all right. I will get it from the record anyway. 

(Mr. R. Pinard now presiding as acting chairman). e 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions with regard to | 
successive schedules 6, 7, 8 and 9. I was going to ask one or two questions with — 
regard to a schedule which we have alréady covered, but I do not want to take x 
the members of the committee away from a consideration of these schedules if — 
we should look at them. Perhaps we might at least look at them in succession — 
and find out exactly what they are, anyway. Either Mr. Hoult or Mr. MacEwan — 
can answer. Schedule 7 is simply a schedule in which you have set out the total 
purchases by the company? ; 

Mr. Hovuur: That is correct. « e 

Mr. Dype: And for the month of March, 1948, you have given a figure for 
three weeks. Would either you or Mr. MacEwan be able to give an estimate as — 
to what the total for the period would be? é 

Mr. Houtr: Possibly Mr. MacEwan can. I cannot. 3 

Mr. Dype: Would it be a quarter more? > 

Mr. MacEwan: I would take it it would be probably one-third more if my — 
recollection is right. I think in the last week in March we killed fairly heavy, 
so that I would take it it would be not one-quarter but one-third more. Fe 

Mr. Dypr: So that until the end of March, at any rate, your receipts of | 
cattle were not dropping badly? a 

Mr. MacEwan: That is correct. : 

Mr. Dype: On schedule 8 you have shown your figures with regard to export 
and domestic sales. Do these blank spaces under “sales to meat board for UK 
mean there were no sales? f 

Mr. MacEwan: Absolutely. : 

Mr. Dypve: There were no sales? 

Mr. Hout: No. ! 

Mr. Dype: That applies to the pork figures where blanks are shown? 

Mr. Hovutr: That is correct. 

Mr. Dyn: Is there any explanation we should have for the fact that there 
were no sales in those periods? A 

Mr. MacEwan: The only thing was that we were able to sell to the trade 
the beef we had in the plant and we had none for export. a 

Mr. Dype: That would apply also to pork? 

Mr. MacEwan: I would think it does. 

Mr. Hour: For October 4 the reason would be the strike. ; 

Mr. Irvine: Could you speak a little bit louder? ~= 

(Mr. MacEwan: Yes. ; 

Mr. Dype: Your other export sales throughout that week and for the period 
ending November 9, 1947, were pretty heavy but there were no sales to the meat 
board. Is there any explanation? cf 

Mr. Houtt: I have no explanation I can give offhand. 
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_ Mr. Dype: I have no questions to ask with regard to schedule 9 resulting 
irom a request to this company—the same request as in the case of other 
‘companies—in case it was necessary to examine the costing method employed 
by the company. I have no immediate reference which I wish to make to it. 
Now, I would like to go back to schedule 4 and on that schedule you have the 
monthly statement of profit and loss and the figures for sales of meat are not 
broken down into the types of meat in any way. Would you please make it clear 
to us just what that column “sales of meat” does include? Does it include 
anything except meat? 

~ Mr. MacEwan: No sir. 
Mr. Dype: Where are by-products on this page? 
Mr. Hovtt: By-products are not on that page at all. 
3 Mr. Dyoe: They are not included in the total sales of meat departments? 
Mr. Hovutr: No sir. 


. Mr. Dypn: Have we anything on your schedule which will help us with 
regard to the by-product figures? 


Mr. Houtr: No sir. 


Mr. Dype: Other than I suppose schedule 3 in which all other operations 
are included? 


Mr. Hovutr: Yes, I was going to refer you back to schedule 3. 

Mr. THATCHER: Would the witness say, before you leave this item, whether 

there was much appreciation of by-products? When the ceilings were increased 

8 cents in February and then when the ceilings were taken off completely in 

September the price went up quite materially. Did you have a large stock of 

hides on hand at those two dates? 

Mr. Houtr: I do not believe the company did have a large quantity but 

I have found in Mr. Wright’s file the exact figures for inventory. He had 

these figures with him when he was here last week. 

__. Mr. Tuarcuer: You have not a separate by-products or hides account on 

which you could tell us the profit? 

Mr. Hour: By months? 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes. 

Mr. Hout: I have not got it here but it could be obtained. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: That should not be necessary. 

Mr. Harkness: Has this company figures similar to those we received 

from the other two companies regarding the profit per pound on meat handled? 

it worked out to ¢ of a cent for the other companies and I was wondering if this 

ompany had a figure for comparison? 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: May I have an answer to my question? 

Mr. Dypve: They have not supplied that information, Mr. Harkness, but 

tL . sure that Mr. Hoult could work out the profit per pound on the product 
andled. 

Mr. Hovutr: It would all depend upon what you would include in the word 

product”. I am not sure that we could determine the total volume in pounds. 

_ would like to explain why, from the figures of the company and its system of 

ecounts, we cannot answer the question in just the way you asked it. The 

zason is that the company in their system of accounting includes produce, 

efinery, and canned goods as part of the pork department. Those items are 

cluded in the total pork department sales. If we just took the total meat 

es of the pork department and related it to the figure “total sales of the meat 

epartment” we would get a higher figure, which would not represent a true 

alue because you have a sales value in there for products other than meat. — 
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Mr. Harkness: You could not supply the figure? 

Mr. Hour: No. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: What about my by-products question? 
Mr. Dyps: I should have remembered that we had an inquiry along the 


one guages 


line of the question but I had forgotten it was difficult for this company to give — 


the information. The reason I spoke about by-products—and I will continue on 
that line in a minute—was that Mr. MacEwan referred a few moments ago, 
when we were discussing the present day situation, to the loss on meat. I am 
“now wondering whether he was referring to a loss on beef and, speaking of beef, 
does he refer to beef without its by-products or does he refer to a loss after 
taking into account the beef by-products? 

Mr. Hout: May I speak on that matter Mr. Dyde? 

Mr: Dyove: Yes. 

Mr. Hovtr: In the case of Wilsil Limited their accounting method is such 
that they give the beef department and the pork department credit. I will speak 
first of beef. Wilsil Limited gives the beef department credit for the value of 


ei 


hides based on the market value at the date of the transfer. They also give the © 


beef department credit for what is known in the trade as offal—the insides and 
so forth. In the case of pork the credit is for offal. In the figures which the 
company has given for beef there is credit given for the price of items to which 
I have referred. The other figure about which you were talking—other by- 
products and so forth—is ‘neluded in what they call “other departments”. It is 
not in those figures which you are on now. 

Mr. Dype: Let me be a little more specific, even though I haven’t been so 
far. I am still looking at schedule 4, and looking at the figures we pencilled in. 


In 1947, you gave us figures of dollar profit and loss under the heading beef 


and we put them down ourselves. 

Mr. Hovur: That is right. 

Mr. Dype: And in the period ending November 29, and in the period ending 
December 27, and in the period ending January 24, you gave figures which were 
profit figures. 

Mr. Hovuut: That is right. 

Mr. Dypz: And all the other figures were loss figures? 

Mr. Houtt: Yes. 

Mr. Dyve: And I wanted to make sure that all those figures that we put 
down on the beef had included the result of your beef by-products. 

Mr. Hovuur: No more than those credits to which I have referred, but not 
over. A consistent policy has been followed by the company throughout. On 
each one of these periods the method of accounting is the same for the 
entire period. 

Mr. Dype: I am not suggesting that the method changed. 

Mr. Hour: I thought it might have a bearing on your question. 

Mr. DypE: I wanted to make sure, whether you were making a loss on 
beef or whether you were making a profit on beef, that in those charges we had 
included the whole animal you get from the producer, the farmer; or whether 
there was some other item which comes out of the beef cattle which you have 
not included in that column. 

Mr. Hovutr: I would say everything is included in that. 4 

Mr. Dype: Yes; and when we come to the pork column, when we look at the 
figures for these different points, we can assume that you have included all the 
by-products of the pig; or, am I wrong? 

Mr. Hovur: We have included them. 

Mr. Dyps: You have included that? 
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: ave this I would like to get an answer to 
a question I asked a moment ago, if I may. I think it was December 20, if I 


remember correctly, that the price went up 3 cents, and on calves 5 cents— 
I would like to know if you had a large inventory of them at the time, or 
approximately what it was. Then, as at February 15, the ceilings came 
completely off—yes—and there was a considerable price increase in that depart- 
ment. I would like to know what appreciation of inventory Wilsil’ had in those 
two periods? 

| Mr. Houtr: I have a memo which I have taken from Mr. Wright’s file 
h shows that on January 20, 1947, they had 8,259 hides on hand. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: What do you estimate those hides would weigh? 

Mr. MacEwan: 60 pounds. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Right. I am sorry I interrrupted you, Mr. Hoult. 
Mr. Hovutr: On September 15, 1947, we had 5,026, on hand. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: And you have no figures as to the value of your stock 
appreciation at that time? 

Mr. Hout: No. Whatever the increase might have been in the selling 
price you could apply that to the stock we had on hand. 
. Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes. I would estimate in the first period it would amount 
to $15,000 to $16,000. 
Mr. Houtr: I have no knowledge myself as to the proportionate price, 
Mr. THarcuer: You have no idea during the year how much your profits 
yn beef that you show would be based on inventory appreciation? 

Mr. Hovur: To what are you referring? . 
Mr. Tuarcuer: I mean your over-all costs. 
Mr. Hovuur: When you refer to inventory appreciation, Mr, Thatcher, are 
meaning that the inventory has been liquidated, sold? 
Mr. Tuarcuer: No. 
_ Mr. Hovtr: If so, any profit is right in these figures. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Perhaps I did not make myself clear. You know that when 
eilings came off at various times during the year, on hides or on meat, and on 
rarious other things, the prices in most cases immediately took a jump. 
Mr. Houtr: Yes. 

— Mr. Tuarcurr: Well, you had naturally a good deal of your merchandise at 
the old price. The point I wanted to get at is, do you have any figures as to 


low much you made when the ceilings came off in the form of inventory 
ppreciation? 


Mr. Hovur: We haven’t got that. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Would you say that a fair portion of your profits last year 
ame from that? 


Mr. Howtr: I could not say that. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: I do not know whether you were here when Mr. McLean 
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n which the company deals. These include meat, hides, butter, etc. In all cases, 
ae removal of ceilings resulted in an immediate advance in price. These 
ivances brought to the company an automatic profit. On-butter and hides 
specially, the profit was large.” Do you think the same would be true of your 
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Mr. Harkness: I think it is only fair to Mr. McLean to point out that he 
said the extra profit was largely due to that. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I am quoting his exact words. I have them here. | 

Mr. Harkness: You will recall that you had a long argument with him, and — 
then he later qualified that statement. | 

Mr, Tuarcumr: But I have just read to you what he said when he was here. 

Mr. Harkness: But later he made it clear about it being extra profits. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Harkness is right. 

Mr. Harkness: I think it is only fair to Mr. McLean to indicate that he later 
qualified the statement you have read. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: These are Mr. McLean’s exact words. 

Mr. Invine: It can’t be unfair if it is on the record it will speak for itself. 

(Mr. Maybank resumed the chair) 

The Vicp-CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, on that point. While it is true—and | 
let me say immediately that it is not for me to choose as to correctness as between 
you and Mr. Harkness—while it is true that you quoted the actual statement It 
may be that in a later statement there may be something else modifying it at 
another point. 

Mr. THatcHer: Oh, yes. 

The Vice-CuHatrman: And if we are quoting a witness and there is some 
modification of that statement later it would only be right to, as you might say, 
quote him in full. Would you agree? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Oh, yes, indefinitely; but these are the exact words. That 
was his statement to me. 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: Or, did he not modify it in another place? 

Mr. Tuarcusr: I agree, later on he said that it was extra profit. 

The Vicr-CHaiRMAN: Well then, we must take the statement which you have 
in front of you as being only a partial statement about it, and that on being 
questioned on it at a later stage he modified it. Would not that be the right way 
of approaching it? 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Put it anyway you like. 

The Vicn-CuarrMan: No, it is not what I like. I just put it to you. I know 
you want to ask your questions in a fair manner. 

Mr. THatcuer: Certainly. 

The Vicn-Cuatrman: I felt sure that if it were pointed out to you that you 
were not being fair to a witness in that you quoted something he said without the 
subsequent modification; I feel sure that if that were pointed out to you you 
would agree that the whole of the statement should go in. | 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Well now, put it anyway you like. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: It is not “the way I like”, I have no personal views 
in it. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Any way the Conservative party or other defenders of these 
companies like to have it in. 

Mr. Harkness: I object very strongly to that statement and I think Mr. 
Thatcher is being very unfair in making such a statement. 

Mr. Tuatcurr: All right, I withdraw. 
Mr. Harkness: There is no question of us being here in this committee in 
defence of any company. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I apologize. j 

The Vice-CHairMaNn: Now that we have had all this withdrawn you can stil 
ask your question in the proper way. 
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a Mr. Tuarcuer: Shall I start it all over again? 

_ The Vice-Cuarrman: I think it would be well if you started all over again, 
just like a husband and wife quarrelling over the kids. 

__ Mr. Tuatcuer: When Mr, McLean was before this committee he made this 
tatement: 

The chief factor affecting results has been the removal of ceiling prices 
on many of the products in which the company deals. These inelude 
meats, hides, butter, etc. In all cases, the removal of ceilings resulted in 
an immediate advance in price. These advances brought to the company 
an automatic profit. On butter and hides especially, the profit was large. 


And Mr. McLean later went on to suggest that what he had really meant to 
ay was that thé extra profits were due to these inventory increases. Now, would 
you say as an official of Wilsil’s—that is your capacity, I think? 

Mr. Houtr: No, I am the accountant. 

Mr. TuHatcHer: Would you say the same is true of Wilsil’s? 

_ Mr. Hour: ‘Mr. Thatcher, with respect to Wilsil’s I could not answer 
directly the question that you put to me because I have no knowledge, I do not 
know. But I would say that if a company—and you may use Wilsil as an illus- 
tration—has an inventory on hand they certainly did, if the price went up sub- 
equently. Until such time as Wilsil or any other company has sold that inventory 
they have not made a profit. Now, if at some time between the taking off of the 
rice ceilings and the end of the year Wilsil had turned over their inventory at 
a higher price then that profit would be reflected’in the operations for the year. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes. 

_ Mr. Hovutr: But I cannot explain the details any further, because I do 
10t know. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: You do not know? 

Mr. Houtr: No. 

Mr. THatcHer: Would any one of your officials with you know that? 

Mr. Houtr: No, I do not see how they could work that out. 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: I see your figures for November, December and January as 
per your schedule—for instance, December; that was the most extreme month. 
Your profit was almost $146,000, on meat. Now, in January, they are lower. 
Not nearly as much. Are those profits caused by inventory appreciation? That 
is what I would like to know. If you cannot answer, you cannot. If you can 
answer, you might possibly throw some light on that fact. 

_ Mr. Houtr: No, I do not know that I can answer because I have not got 
the facts at all. I can tell you that in the month of January the company did 
sell from their inventory that they had at the end of the year and that would 
xplain the profit in January. Then, going into February, they sold their 
urrent production and the cost of current production is high. 

Mr. Lesacu: Unless the amount they were selling in January had been 
riced at the end of December at the new price which was higher, then the profit 
vould be shown at the end of December and not in January? 

_ Mr. Hovutr: If they had a stock on hand, Mr. Lesage, at the end of 
Vecember and prices advanced in January and the company sold that out 
f their inventory— 

_ Mr. Lesace: If the prices advanced in January? 

_ Mr. Hovutr: Yes, that is my point. 


4 Mr. Lesace: But if there was an inventory appreciation at the end of 
lecember, it would be shown in December and not in January? 
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Mr. Hovutr: I think Iam confused when you are talking about an teres 


appreciation. I, as ‘an accountant, always look upon inventory appreciation as_ 
not being profit until such time as it has been released. 


Mr. Lesace: No, it is a book profit. 
Mr. Hout: Oh, all right. 


% 
Pa 
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Mr. Lesace: What we have here on schedule 4 may well be book profits? 


Mr. Houtr: Yes, it does not mean— 

Mr. Lesace: Or part of it might be a book profit? 

Mr. Hour: It might be. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. THatcuer: I should like that information obtained. It could be sent 
in by letter. I should like to know approximately how much of Wilsils profit 
last year came from inventory appreciation. If that is a long and cumbersome 


task, I do not want the company to go to a teriffic amount of work to accomplish — 


it. The company can estimate it. They must have some idea. 

Mr. Hovutt: Might I just ask, when you are talking about inventory 
appreciation, so I will clearly understand you, if you say that in 1947, they 
made their inventory appreciation, you will give me a starting date? 4 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: During 1947. 

Mr. Hout: All right, then, you say, if I am following you correctly, that 
I take my inventory as of the end of 1946 and I sell that through the year 1947, 
To what extent have I made a profit on that inventory on account of the selling 
price being higher? Have I got your point correctly? 

Mr. THaTcHER: Yes. . 

Mr. Hovuur: I must have a starting date. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: The only time you will have a date is when some ceiling 
price came off. The first one was in February, on hides and skins; the second 
is in September when the ceiling on hides and skins came off completely. Then, 
on October 24, the ceilings came off meat. Those are the only three dates. 


Mr. Hourr: I must always start to work from an inventory as of a certain” 


date, which you give me. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: I am not trying to have you go through weeks of work 
attempting to get it. If that is the case, do not get it. 

Mr. Hovuut: I can tell you now the company could not get it without 
expending a great deal of effort in analysing a tremendous number of adjust- 
ments. Further than that, there is a tremendous problem which I do not think 
the company can overcome and that is identifying their sales. I do not think I 
would get a proper answer when I was finished. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: If that is the case, I do not want you to do it. I would 


think you could ask the president or whoever is the head official, just how many 
hides did you have on hand at this date; how much meat did you have at this 
date? Do you not know if you made an inventory appreciation on it? I do not 
want a lot of detail work done. If you cannot get it without a lot of detail work, 
forget it. 

The Vicre-CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Irvine: Just a minute, are you finished with these witnesses? 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: Yes. I was asking if there were any more questions. 


Mr. Irvine: I have one or two very important questions to ask. I should | 
like to know if Wilsil purchased large quantities of live hogs and cattle in the 


western provinces and shipped them east to be killed? Do you also ship large 
quantities of carcasses which have been killed in the west? 


Mr. MacEwan: We buy no hogs in the west. 
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_ Mr- Irvine: But you buy beef? 
_ Mr. MacEwan: We buy beef alive. We very frequently buy carloads of 
9eef which has been killed in Winnipeg. 
___ Mr. Irvine: Can you tell me whether it is cheaper to ship into Montreal a 
arload of carcasses or a carload of live animals? 

Mr. MacEwan: Well, so far as the company is concerned, they are better 
9 bring the cattle through and kill them in Montreal] because they get the full 
benefit of the price of the offal. Having the stock killed, we will say in Winni- 
peg, we lose a lot of that. You lose the head, you do not get the head. You lose 
the rough fat, that is the inside fat of the animal. You only get credit for the 
“defatted animal. You pay the price on the hide at the present prices. As a 


general rule, when you kill your own cattle, you take the hide and salt it. 
You make a profit on it. 


Mr. Irvine: As a good business man and a Scotchman, looking after the 
sconomic end of everything as I have no doubt you are competent of doing, 
upposing you had charge of the whole cattle business so far as processing is 
concerned and you were interested in giving beef and pork to the consumers of 
Canada at the cheapest possible price, would you not think it advisable to have 
those animals killed as near to the place they were raised as possible? 
_ Mr. MacEwan: Well, there are two things which come into that. For 
instance, you kill cattle, we will say, in the west in the months of November, 
December, January and February and probably March; that would be five 
‘months. The dressed beef in those ears would arrive in good condition. 
However, when you come to the hot weather, that is April—not so much in 
April—but May, June, July and August and the muggy weather in September, 
hen you get a better price for your beef killed in the abattoir in the city of 
Montreal than you would get on the beef which comes in the car because to a 
ertain extent, it has perished away. That is chilled; I mean, it perishes on the 
vay. If it is hard-frozen it might not; but nobody would buy beef which is 
ard frozen at that time, and it does not hold up either. Immediately you handle 
hat stock in hot weather, during the hot months, the meat blackens and 
deteriorates, so far as the butcher is concerned in buying it. And if the butcher 
ys it and puts it in his store, then he must move it very fast, because it 
deteriorates immediately. 
Mr. Irvin: That is quite clear. But what about the meat we ship to 
ritain or to any foreign market? : 
_ Mr, MacEwan: That is all frozen, and it is frozen under strict regulations; 
b has to be chilled and frozen within a certain time. And no matter when 
lat meat comes through, they can arrange the temperature of the ear to be 
uch that it is delivered at the point of selling in perfect condition. 
Mr. Irvine: Could not the same perfect condition be maintained 
| meat which is to be consumed in Montreal? 
_ Mr. MacEwan: Not during those hot months. Nobody would buy, 
nose months, frozen meat. The public ban it completely. 
The Vice-CHairmMan: Your proposition is that it could be done, and I 
ather from the witness, physically it could be done, but that our people, having 
opportunity of buying fresh meat and the opportunity of buying frozen meat, 
ould not take the frozen. 
Mr. Irvine: Possibly that is true. I just wanted to know if it was a prac- 
proposition. I have one more question in that regard and I am finished. 
_ From the point of view of the consumer, it would be better to tan the 
des in Winnipeg or in Calgary and make them into boots rather than to ship 
ose hides to Montreal and tan them and ship them back in the form of boots, 
pecially in view of the 21 per cent increase in the freight rates, 


in respect 


during 


Mr. MacEwan: I am not capable of answering that question. That is 
out of my province. . 

The Vice-CHatrMan: That is not feasible while the west is a colony, anyway. 

Mr. Irvine: That is a very significant remark, Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. Dypg: You will remember, Mr. Hoult, to look up the information 
about that item on schedule 2, and if it is not a great inconvenience, one of 
you may come back from Montreal next week with that information. 

Mr. Hour: As soon as it is ready I will contact you and report to you. 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: Thank you, gentlemen. — 

Mr. Houtt: Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Lusace: It now being a quarter to six, should we start with another 
witness tonight? ; 

Mr. Tuatcuer: No. I move that we adjourn. 

The Vice-Cuarrman: I do not know what the Minister might say to you 
for moving that motion, or what he might say to me for putting it. 

Mr. Tuarcurer: The Minister is not here now. 


The Vice-Cuatrman: Oh, I feel the rope around my neck. Are you in 
general agreement, gentlemen, that we adjourn now until tomorrow? There 


are, 1 am sorry to say, no conditions. 
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At 5.45 the committee adjourned to meet again tomorrow, Friday, April 30 
at 11 a.m. 
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_ ‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
} sl : ; C iM : Fripay, April 30, 1948. 
~The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. , 


rtin presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Fleming, Harkness, Kuhl, Lesage ue 
rtin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Thatcher. wee 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. L. W. Pearsall, Assistant Director of Marketing Service, Live Stock 
| Live Stock Products Division, Department of Agriculture, and Chairman 
he Meat Board, was called, sworn and examined. 


W tr ess retired. 


Mr, F. S. Grisdale, Co-ordinator of Foods, Wartime Prices and Trade 
'd, was called, sworn and examined, 


Wi tness retired. . a Ae 
Mr. J. G. Taggart, Director of Agricultural Service, Department of Agricul- tt 
, was called, sworn and examined, 

W ‘itness retired. o 
At 12.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned to go into Executive Session and to vo 
1¢ in public session on Monday, May 3, at 11.00 a.m. | 

i .. R. ARSENAULT, ; 
Clerk of the Committee, ; 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 30, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
fon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuarman: The meeting will please come to order. We will have an 
xecutive session of the committee later this morning, a rather important one. 
_ Mr. Dyoe: I should like to call Mr. Pearsall, Mr. Chairman. 


_L. W. Pearsall, Assistant Director of Marketing Service, Live Stock and 
Live Stock Products, Department of Agriculture, called and sworn: 


q By Mr. Dyde: 
_Q. Mr. Pearsall, would you give the committee your full name, please ?— 
Luke Windham Pearsall. 
Q. Your address?—A. Confederation Building, Ottawa. 

Q. Your position?—A. Assistant Director of Marketing Service, Live Stock 
nd Live Stock Products. 
__Q. I believe you are also an officer of the Meat Board?—A. I am chairman 
the Meat Board. 
Q. And the Meat Board is under what statute?—A. At the moment, it is 
erating under the authority provided in the Agricultural Products Act. I am 
aid I have forgotten the exact title. 
—Q. Is it the Livestock Products Act?—A. No. 
_ Mr. Lesage: No, the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, I believe it is. 
Ve just passed it in the House. 


_ The Wirness: That is a detail which I have forgotten at the moment. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
~Q. Would you describe to the committee what the Meat Board is, please? 


3 


yw is it made up, what is the membership?—A. The membership at the present 
he is made up of myself, as chairman, Mr. 8. E. Todd of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, Canadian Meat Packers, Dr. Auld of Regina, Mr. Tummon, I 
lieve he is the Secretary of the Ontario Hog Producers Association, and Mr. 


oulx of Quebee City. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What does he represent?—A. The producers. 

Q. Not the provincial government?—A. No. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Proulx was Director of Service, Department of Agriculture, 
a 


a 


_ By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Then, the Meat Board has to do with the negotiation of the United 
dom contract with regard to bacon and beef, does it not?—A. I would not 
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say it was the Meat Board which had to do with the negotiations. The contract 
are negotiated as between the two governments. I think it is proper to state, with 
respect to meat products, the Meat Board is consulted with respect to the techni- | 
cal details. al 
Q. And then the Meat Board carries out the decisions?—A. Right. a 
Q. Would you be good enough, please, to give us some history of the Meat 
Board operations and, in this, I do not think we need go back farther than 
August, 1947? Would you explain how, at that time, the operations of the Meat 
Board were carried on with respect to beef and pork?—A. In August, 1947, and 
as a matter of fact right down through the history of the Meat Board, all the 
board has done was to purchase any surplus quantities of beef that were offered 
by anyone, any packer, that is in a position to meet the specifications and 
requirements. 5 
In other words, we stood ready to purchase any surplus meat within the 
specifications as provided in the United Kingdom agreement. That was true of 
the supplementary contracts with respect to offals and hog casings. =: 
On pork, however, the board did regulate the quantity which was left for 
distribution on the domestic market or, in other words, attempted to divert certain 
quantities from domestic to export. Briefly, that was accomplished by placing: 
each exporting packer on a definite quota as to the number of hogs he was permit- 
ted to distribute in the domestic market and required that the balance of all 
slaughterings, over and above those permitted for domestic use, should 4 
delivered for export. ips 
At the same time, the purely domestic operators who were not exporting were 
also limited to the quantities they could put into the domestic market. fe’ 
I think those are the essential features of our operations at that time. " 
Q. Then a change took place in the methods of the board in, I think, Septem- 
ber, 1947, is that right?—A. The essential change was with respect to pork. At 
that time, all domestic quotas were removed and the handling of the purchase 
of bacon was placed on the same basis as beef. In other words, all packers and 
operators, at their own discretion, sold all they could on the domestic market and 
merely offered us the surplus. 4 
Q. Do you know what result that had on domestic operations in pork, for 
instance, Mr. Pearsall?—A. Well, in general, there was a very substantial increase 
in the quantities of pork which were distributed in the domestic market. I do 
not think it is possible to get an exact figure. You could get a very accurate 
appraisal of the increased quantities from the inspected plants but, I think, there 
was a lot of diversion. There were lots of hogs killed in non-inspected plants. 
Therefore, it would be difficult to get a record of the non-inspected plants. I do 
not think there is any doubt about it there was a very substantial increase in the 
amount of pork and pork products which went into consumption as a result of 
the lifting of the restrictions on domestic distribution. RS 


he 
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By Mr. Maybank: ; 
Q. You do not have an exact statistic on the non-inspected plants?—A. No. 
By Mr. Thatcher: ; ; 

Q. Is pork still very short in Canada?—A. Pork has never been short in 
Canada; that is, it has never been short in so far as supply is concerned. It 
was short on the domestic market because of the restriction placed on the 
quantity which could be distributed but, as from September on— 
Q. There is a lot of pork on hand at the moment, then?—A. Definitely: 

Q. Why can we not ship more to the United States, then?—A. That is & 
matter of government policy. i 
The CuHarrMan: With which this committee is not directly concerned. - 
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me Mr -Lesace I do not think Mr. Pearsall should be asked to express an 
pinion on a matter of government policy. ‘ 

eThe CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thatcher is not going to pursue it. He wants to be 
4 A Mr. Tuatcuer: The only thing is that it might affect the price. I was 
wondering whether Mr. Pearsall, as chairman of the Meat Board would have 
some reason to explain the fact we cannot ship pork to the United States, if there 
is plenty of it here, and he has just said there was. 

_ Mr. Lesace: It is a question of government policy, and that question is 
out of order. 
_ The Cuairman: I do not think it is fair to ask a civil servant to comment 
on government policy. 
_Mr. Kvn: Does he not make recommendations? 


__ The Cuarrman: It is a matter of government policy, and I do not think 
it is fair to the witness. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I do not want to be unfair. 
The Cuatrman: I know you do not. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Is there some reason, I am not asking about government 
policy, but I want to know why we cannot ship our meat to the United States if 
there is plenty of it here. 
Mr. Maypanx: I submit the question would be answered if he said there was 
an embargo on it. 

_ The Cuatrman: He has given you the answer. 


Z?. By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. In your capacity, as chairman of the Meat Board, would you not make 

recommendations to the government?—A. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Maypank: Let us suppose the answer is, yes. The questioning would 

still stop there because recommendations made to the government by an official 

we ee be receivable here. You cannot go behind the baize door in any 
y at all. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: You cannot? Oh, all right. 

« The Carman: Are there any other questions? 


be By Mr. Dyde: 


— Q. Mr. Pearsall, we have had put before the committee a document which 
has been marked as Exhibit 99 and which contains material supplied by the 
ma ‘keting service of the Department of Agriculture. I think you are familiar 
with it. I was wondering whether, on the second and third pages of that docu- 
nent, and I am confining my attention to the second and third pages for the 
moment, you had anything you could tell the committee with regard to the point 
é were mentioning a few minutes ago, namely, the domestic consumption and 
the effect of the change which took place in September? Does that document 
help us at all?—A. The document, under page 2, with respect to domestic dis- 
ibution, was prepared, as a matter of fact, in our office and it is our effort to 


ppraise the domestic consumption, the residual quantity. Again, I should like 
0 say this is from inspected slaughtering only and does not take into considera- 
on the non-inspected slaughtering which is always included in the D.BS. figures. | 
On page 2, that is beef, the first quarter of 1947, the domestic distribution 
allowing for export and canning, averaged 9,881,000 odd pounds weekly; 
he second quarter, 10,054,000 pounds—I am reading the last line, average 
eek domestic distribution; third quarter, 10,150,000 pounds and the fourth 
uarter is 9,951,000 pounds. I should like to observe that the figure for the 
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oe 
fourth quarter of May is not too realistic because it included the strike period — 
in which, undoubtedly, there was a larger quantity of beef slaughtered in non- * 
inspected plants. In other words, the average weekly domestic distribution — 
of beef approximated very close to 10,000,000 pounds weekly during the four 
quarters of 1947. > 
Now, on the last column on the right, is an estimate of January and 
February. As a matter of fact, I can bring that figure up to date now, for the 
first quarter, and the average weekly distribution of beef in the first quarter — 
of 1948 from inspected slaughtering only is 12,170,000 odd pounds. In other words, — 
there has been a very substantial increase in the beef consumption of Canada 
during the first quarter of 1948 from inspected slaughter, approximately 
2,000,000 pounds weekly. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Do you have any indication that the same increase occurred in so far — 
as non-inspected slaughter was concerned?—A. Pardon? 

Q. Do you have any indication that the same increase occurred on non- 
inspected slaughtering?—A. I would have no way of ‘appraising that, Mr. 
Lesage. There is no particular reason why it should not. 

Q. No, I am just asking you if you have any indication?—A. No, I think 
it would be reasonable to assume there was an increase in the non-inspected 
slaughter, probably not as great as this, but of some order. 

Q. So, the increase here would not be due to a decrease in the other?—A. I 
would not think so, although that is a matter of opinion. ¢ 

Q. Yes, but you have no definite indication?—A. No. 


By Mr. Thatcher: = 

Q. Would you say there is a shortage of beef at the present time or is it 
plentiful, the same as pork is, in Canada?—A. Do you mean at the present time, — 
right this week, or during the first quarter? | 

Q. At the present time; how do we stand so far as beef is concerned?—A. — 
Well, the case history is this; during the first quarter of 1948, the cattle slaughter- — 
ings were substantially greater, I think about 20 per cent, something of that — 
order; not only were the slaughterings greater, but the average weight was — 
substantially higher. The total weight of inspected beef slaughtered during i 
the first quarter was about 30,000,000 pounds greater than the first quarter off 
1947. Our exports totalled somewhere around 15,000,000. I would say this, during 
the period beef was being offered for export, there must have been a surplus — 
over and above what this market would absorb. But, during the past four or five — 
weeks we have not been offered any beef for export. I want to modify that in a 
moment, but in brief, we have not been offered any beef for export which would — 
lead me to the conclusion that the quantities of beef being offered are being 
absorbed in the domestic market. Whether or not the domestic market will 
absorb more, I do not know. = 

Q. Then, it is not too plentiful at the present time?—A. Not in relation to 
demand. The fact of the matter is that the demand has increased. : 

Q. Yes, but that would probably mitigate any change of sending beef to — 
the United States in the near future, regardless of government policy? 

Mr. Lusacr: That is the same question. 

The Wrrness: I would say this; there is not likely to be any surplus beef 
offered above what the domestic market would absorb during the next two or 
three months. I want to modify that to this extent; when you say, “Certain — 
surplus beef”, beef includes everything from canner cows to red brand beef. You — 
may find a surplus of manufacturing beef in the maritimes; we may be offered — 
a car of boneless beef from one particular section and, at the same time, there — 
might be a shortage of good beef in other sections of the country. = 
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he next two or three months is; first, because cattle marketings are normally 
zht at this time of the year and, secondly, at this time of year the cattle go out 
m grass. Once a farmer puts his cattle out on grass and grass is plentiful, he is 
going to leave them there for a few months. We will not get any surplus beef 
until the grass cattle start to move and when the grass cattle start to move will 
depend on pasture conditions during the summer. 


Bs By Mr. Maybank: 


QQ. When you speak of there not being a surplus with respect to demand at 
the present time, you mean that to be understood in the light of prices as they 
are at the present time? If prices rose a great deal, certainly it would affect 
the demand?—A. I think what I had in mind when I made the statement the 
way I did, in relation to present demand, is that evidence was brought out that 
marketings this year were greater than last year. Nevertheless, this market has 


oe these additional offerings and has absorbed them and there is still no 
plus. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


__Q. There is no evidence of consumer resistance in the months of this year, 
1948, thus far?—A. Well the only way I can answer that question is by stating 
_ that the public actually bought substantially greater quantities of beef, greater 
_ quantities of the top qualities of beef and they paid higher prices for them. 

Q. Are you in a position to say that they are purchased for consumption, 
that it is not going into storage?—A. There is some of that beef in cold storage. 
The figures will show you that; that is, in these figures that I have given all 
torage stocks have been deducted at the end of each period. 

The Cuamman: How do you explain the demand this year? 


The Wirvyess: I think that is probably just what one would expect. The 
ist of January pork prices were very, very considerably increased, $7 a hundred 
n export bacon with an equivalent rise in the domestic prices. That is an 
mprecedented increase at one time, it made pork prices relatively high. And 
what actually happened, the actual result of that price increase, the public 

witched their buying from pork to beef, and there was a corresponding decrease 
n the consumption of pork; and the evidence, so far as we can see it, was 
that there was very little change in the total meat purchases in the domestic 
market, but there has been a definite switch from pork to beef because of the 
y sharp increase in pork prices. The consumer switches from one product 
0 another depending on the price; and in all probability if the meat prices are 
Telatively too high they switch to other protein foods, such as cheese, fish and 
80 on. In this case it was a switch from pork to beef. 


: - By Mr. Lesage: 


_ Q. Have you the figures for the first quarter of 1948, so far as pork is 
oncerned?—A. Calculated on a similar basis—this is page 3, of Exhibit 99—the 
rst quarter—and again I want to emphasize that these are only inspected 
laughterings, they do not include non-inspected slaughterings—the first quarter, 
iverage weekly distribution in pounds of pork and bacon, all pork products, 
»900,000 odd pounds. The second period, 4,962,000 odd, and in the third period 

397,000 odd. I may observe at this point that during these three periods, as 
: have already explained, that the Meat Board was controlling the quantity 
which could go on to the domestic market. In other words, domestic market 
onsumption would have been very substantially higher if it had not been 
| regulated. In the fourth quarter, after restrictions were removed and trading 
| 


. 


jas free to sell on the domestic market, with all controls off, prior to going for 


a The reason I say it is not anticipated there will be any surplus beef during» 
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export, the average distribution for domestic consumption increased to 7,243,000 
pounds weekly. Now, for the first quarter of 1948, I can correct these figures, — 
this January 1—we calculate that the average weekly distribution of pork for 
the first quarter was 5,424,000 pounds, which is a reduction from the fourth 
quarter of last year of about 1,800,000 pounds (that is 1947) and that is just 
about the increase which took place in beef. It is higher than for the first three © 
quarters of 1947, but substantially lower through the period—the last quarter 
of 1947. In other words, the total consumption of these two items of meat, pork 
and beef, remained about the same, and there was diversion, a sharp reduction 
in pork and a sharp increase in beef. 
Q. Now, Mr. Pearsall, when the restrictions were taken off I would like to 
know if the following happened: namely, if people bought more beef coming 
from inspected slaughterings than they had done during the war or during the 
periods of control?—A. I think that would be true of pork. It is difficult to make ~ 
an estimate. You might say there was a 10 to 15 per cent reduction in non-— 
inspected, and an increase in inspected. I think probably that was true. I do 
not think it was true for the reason that we never had restrictions on beef, and 
did not apply to the same extent. 4 
Q. That is right—A. I think that remark you made with respect to pork— 
I do not know how it is phrased. At the same time, I think it is a correct 
conclusion that there was some diversion, because— 4 
Q. And there was a lot of slaughterings which were not allowed?—A. Quite. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. It is quite clear, Mr. Pearsall, is it not, from what you have said that 
the price and quantity, the price that was being charged and the quantities of 
- beef and pork available, had been tied very closely to government policy. We 
have seen in the case of pork, for instance, that when the government freed the 
domestic sale there was a much greater quantity coming on the market, and then 
when the price was raised by the United Kingdom contract immediately the 
domestic price went up, and that has reflected itself in the case of beef by an 
increased consumer demand for beef because the pork price had been raised 
to a point where the domestic consumer resisted the pork prices?—A. Well, 
IT hope I am answering your question; at least, I hope I have interpreted it 
correctly. The fact is that the export price was negotiated by government 
contract. Historically there always has been a surplus of pork and the export 
price determines the price in the domestic market. i 

The CHarrMaN: That has always been the case? 

The Wrrness: That has always been the case. So, if you raise the export 
price, whether you do it by government contracts or private trading; once your 
export price goes up then your domestic price must follow. It determines the 
price. : 
Mr. Lesace: I was wondering what would happen if we exported beef or 
cattle— 

Mr. Fueminc: There were some other factors in my question which have not 
been covered in your answer. Would you mind dealing with them? e, 

The Wirness: Would you state it again? ‘a 

Mr. Fieminc: I put a little more elaboration on my question than that. [I 
drew your attention for your comment, Mr. Pearsall, to the fact that in the case 
of pork when the market was free—that is to say, so as to permit free sale on 
the domestic market—there was a greater quantity coming on to the market. 
That is what happened, and then the next point was the increase in the export 
price brought about by the government contract, or perhaps I should say the inter- 
government contract. You could comment on that first. I think it is obvious. 
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RS ea : ak: 
; am simply drawing attention to the fact, for your comment; that in this field of - 
increased prices, the movements of the prices and quantities available are tied _ 
very closely to the influence of government policy, oie 

_ The Witness: I think I see your point, Mr. Fleming. The substantial 
increase in pork consumed during the last quarter of 1947, after removal of Pag 
estrictions, was a matter of government policy. That is quite true. Now, I es: 
would \like to add this though; that notwithstanding a substantial increase in a 
quantity in the domestic market the price in the domestic market did not change © a 
because the export price had not changed. As a matter of fact, there was atwo 
dollar increase in the price at the Ist of September, or in September; and the 


estic prices during the last quarter were a little higher than they were during 
he earlier part of the year. 


. By Mr. Fleming: 
_  Q. As a matter of fact it is the price of the United Kingdom contract which _ 
has stepped up the price in the export market, and with it the domestic price?—A. 
That is correct. pe 
_ _Q. Then as a result of that event we have a switch of consumer buying to 
beef?—A. Right. 
_ _ Q. What I wanted to bring out for your comment, if you care to comment on 
it, is that this question of prices and the quantities available of beef and pork is 
tied directly to government policy, whatever that may be. 

__ The Cuatrman: That is a pretty loose question. As you said, surely it is 
tied directly to government policy; obviously, everything is tied directly’ or 
Indirectly to government policy. But puta question like that to a witness of this 
i ind I do not think is fair, 
Mr. Fremina: I thought it was reasonably clear, Mr. Chairman. 
_ The Cuarrman: It is clear, but it is not a fair question, I suggest. Of course 


it is tied. Everything is tied in some way. But here is a government servant. 

You are asking him now in the light of our terms of reference a question which I 

think should not be put to this witness, 

_ Mr. Fiemina: I do not want to be unfair to this witness. I do not want him 

to comment on government policy and I am not asking him whether he approves 
disapproves of government policy. I am not asking that. The point, and I 

hink it is a fair question to ask of a witness who is a publie servant, is this. 

hese things which relate to prices and quantities available on the market and so 

on are directly tied to the statement of government policy. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I think that is a fair question. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: I do not ask him to say whether he approves of it or dis- 

approves of it. I did not propose to do that. 

_ The Cuarrman: He has already said that the export price inevitably, at all 

times affects the domestic price. 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes. 

_ The Cuairman: Now, surely, he has answered that. , 

Mr. Fremina: My question goes a little beyond that. vg 

_ The Cuamman: With due respect, I do not think it does. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. Chairman, I do not think you are being fair if you do 

ot let him answer that question. 

& The CuarrMAN: I would not want to be found guilty of not being fair, but I 

m thinking of the position of the witness and I am thinking of the desirability 

—that there are other people who can establish an answer to a question like that. sth, 

do not think a public servant should be put in a position of passing judgment i= 

n a policy which he is called upon to administer. 
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Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, may I repeat, I have not asked him to say. 
whether he approves or disapproves of it. 


The CHamman: Now, let’s not get excited. ‘ 


Mr. Fuemrinc: I have refrained from asking this witness whether he approves 
or disapproves of government policy. I have asked him to express an opinion, 
to confirm a fact, not to comment on policy. I have just asked him a question as 
to whether price and quantity of beef and pork have not been directly tied to the 
incidence of government policy. 

The CHARMAN: I may be wrong, but I do not think there is any difference. 

Mr. Fueminec: Oh yes. That is a very fair question. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I think the decision of the chair is well taken. 
After all, this witness is a civil servant, and in answering that question he will have ~ 
to say to what extent the market price and the supply are affected by government 
policy, and in so doing that he will have to express an appreciation of government 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: And it would be unfair to ask him such a question, because 
he has to state an appreciation as to what extent it is affected directly or indirectly 
and in saying that he would be giving an appreciation of government policy. 

Mr. THatcuer: If every time we try to ask questions we are going to be — 
told, that is a matter of government policy, it seems to me that we are not going 
to be able to get very far. . 

The Cuamman: I think, Mr. Thatcher, you will agree with me when I say 
that in this committee we have not had much difficulty on that score so far. © 

Mr. THatcHEr: No. 

The Carman: But I would suggest that the point I have made is well 
taken, I think. 

Mr. Maynew: Would it not be fair to say that the shortage all over the ~ 
world today, and particularly in Europe, has also had an effect on our supply — 
position, on our costs and on our prices here? % 

Mr. Merrirr: There is the very point. Now, Mr. Mayhew is saying it is — 
fair to discuss the reasons for government policy. Mr. Fleming is not intending 
to call for comment of that kind in his question with respect to government policy. — 
He simply asks a question on the fact. And I suggest to you that it is a question 
which should be answered, and then members of the committee can make up their 
own minds as to whether government policy is right or wrong, or to be changed 
or to be left alone. Mr. Mayhew’s suggestion would bring into question govern- 
ment policy itself. Mr. Fleming, I submit, is quite correct in his position. 

Mr. Lesacr: But, Mr. Chairman, would not the witness in his answer have 
to give an appreciation of government policy? 

Mr. Fuemine: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think you have to make a ruling on © 
this question. I have asked the witness a question, and you have indicated that 
you did not think it was fair to ask of this witness. I suggest that you either rule 
that the question can be answered or it cannot be answered. 

Mr. Lesage: I think before taking a vote— 

The CuairMan: We are not going to take a vote. 

Mr. Lesace: —we should ask this witness if he can answer that question | 
without giving an appreciation of government policy. 

The Cuairman: Now, Mr. Fleming—order please, gentlemen—may | suggest 
that we do not need a ruling. We all want to get the facts in this case. Iam 
of the opinion, Mr. Fleming, very strongly; and I am doing it in fairness to this — 
witness; that I do not think it is fair to him to ask that question. I may be right, — 
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_ this is not the witness to give us that information. You can get that through 
_ other witnesses, I did not think it is fair that he should be put in that position; 
_ and I think if he were allowed to say so, he would say that. 


- with respect to government policy. I have not asked him whether he approves 


fact that he is a civil servant. 


The CuairMan: What you are saying is, is this tied in with government 
policy. I said I thought that was an unfair question. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: He could say whether it is tied in or not. 


The CuarrMANn: There is another way of getting that in the form of evidence; 
and there is another way of getting the same information, just by asking the 
_ witness what are the facts. 


Mr. Merrirr: Is it a question of whether it is fair to the witness or fair to 
the government. That is the point which arises in my mind. 


The Cuarrman: I suggest, Colonel Merritt, that you do not raise issues that 
have not yet appeared in this discussion. 


Mr. Merrirr: You are raising the issues if you do not allow the question. 


f The Cuairman: I suggest to you, do not raise issues that have not yet been 
raised. 


Mr. Kunu: Could not the witness be permitted to answer the question if he 
~ wants to? 


The Cuairman: Lets get on. What was it, again? 


Mr. Fiemine: The witness has made a certain statement and I have asked 

him if he would care to answer the rest of my question; the connection between 

prices and quantities on the one hand and government policy on the other; arid 
_ I was asking him if those two factors are not tied together. 


The Wirness: I thought I had answered the question; at least, my interpre- 
tation of your question, Mr. Fleming. I have already stated that the domestic 
on in Canada are to a large extent in so far as pork is concerned determined 
_by the export price. The export price, as has already been stated, is a matter 
of government policy; if you want me to put it that way—it is a negotiated 
contract with respect to supplies. I can’t go any further than I already have in 
so far as supply is concerned. Ever since the 1st of September of last year the 
domestic market has had first claim on available supplies in Canada. There has 
been nothing requisitioned for export, and at all times there has been a surplus 
of meat over and above the domestic market available. That is about as far 
as I can go and I hope I have answered the question. 
7 Q. I think you have repeated—and I say this in all fairness to you—you 
have repeated what you said before. I was trying to put the situation in a 
nutshell if I could. The supply which came on the market im the free period 
of the last quarter of 1947 was the result of the change in government policy 
‘at that time. The increase in the price of pork that occurred in the first quarter 
of 1948 was, shall I call it, an incident of government policy—or inter-government 
policy? That is correct, is it not? That in turn resulted in a situation where 
there was an increased domestic demand for beef? Those three things all stem 
rom government policy. Is that not a fair statement?—A. That is a fair 
deduction. 


Q. Yes. 
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or I may be wrong. That is a matter of judgment. What I suggest to you is, that 


Mr. Fieminc: All I can do is to repeat; I haven't asked him for an opinion 


of it or disapproves of it, and I do not propose to ask him that, because of the sf 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Pearsall one thing about the British contracts. 
I Seal you have something to do with the negotiations of the British contracts? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How do we stand at the moment? For how long have we a contract? 
Are we in the process of negotiating a contract or just how do we stand at the 
moment as far as the sale of hogs to Great Britain is concerned?—A. I think 
that question has already been answered in the House by the minister. He 
has made statements with respect to the matter. 

Q. Perhaps I missed them; can you just repeat what he said? 

Mr. Lesace: I think we had better suggest to Mr. Thatcher that he look 
up Hansard. We cannot ask the witness what the minister said in the House 
and the witness cannot answer without having Hansard in front of him. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: I would like to know how we stand on the British contract? 
Mr. Lesace: Look at Hansard. 

Mr. TuHatcHer: No, no. 

Mr. LesaceE: It is all there. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Is there something secret about it? 

Mr. Lesage: No, but it is in Hansard. 


Mr. Maypanx: I should think, Mr. Chairman, that it is all right to ask 
questions about our situation under the contract where it is all public knowledge, _ 
but surely to put it in the way which Mr. Thatcher has—‘‘how do we stand — 
on it?”—is not fair, and he should be a little more definite. Does Mr. Thatcher . 
ask whether the government is engaged in some re-negotiation? Does Mr. © 
Thatcher ask whether the government is getting ready to break off the contract? 
Does Mr. Thatcher mean we are in danger of not having a British contract? 
Does he mean how much did we ship last month—or just what is the meaning 
of his question. There would not be any objection to the question if it were 
not for the fact that it appears to be trenching on government policy, and when _ 
it gets to that point I suggest the question should be much more definite in 
order that we may be able to determine whether it is an objectionable or 
permissible question. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Have we at the moment signed a contract with the United Kingdom for 
so many hogs and for a certain period, two years, or three years, or just how 
do we stand?—-A. The contract for 1948 is for 195,000,000 pounds of bacon. 

Q. We have no contract for 1949 at the minute, no signed contract?—A. No 
signed contract. 

Q. But are we in the process of negotiating a contract? 

The CHAIRMAN: Remember what we in this committee are doing. Surely 
what is going to happen in another year is not our immediate problem. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Surely, Mr. Chairman, whether we have a British contract — 
which, as Mr. Pearsall said, largely determines the domestic price, is relevant. — 

Mr. Mayank: I submit that is quite right with respect to the future, but — 
where I would object is that whether we have a British contract or not in 1949 
is not a matter of importance when we are considering the prices in 1947. — 

The Cuarrman: That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not think what is going to happen after you have ~ 
reached heaven is of any influence when considering a sin you committed last — 
month. 

Mr. THatcHer: All right. 
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__ Mr. Dype: There is a page of exhibit 99 which I was going to ask Mr. Pearsall 
9 look at and perhaps the members of the committee might also look at it. 
there are certain factual matters which might assist us. My understanding 
s that this page of the exhibit was prepared by your officers or in your office? 
_ Mr. Merrrrr: Before you go on with that, Mr. Ddye, are we bound, under 
ihe present bacon contract, to deliver that amount of bacon—195,000,000 pounds, 
or is that a target to be reached? 

_ The Wirness: I think the wording of the contract is that the Canadian 
jovernment undertakes to supply—and it implies a moral obligation, but whether 
it implies a legal obligation has never been decided by way of interpretation of 
he contract. 

Mr. Merritr: Your answer is, it is a target and not a fixed commitment. 

_ The Wrrness: That is correct. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

_ Q. Are there British officials here at the present time negotiating on these 
sontracts?—A. Which contracts? 

_ Q. The contracts for 1949?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Are there any Canadians in England negotiating?—A. I can answer that 
uestion by saying not to my knowledge, but that does not say that negotiations 
wre not proceeding without my knowledge. 

_ Q. 1949 is only seven or eight months away, and does not your department 
out these negotiations quite a bit ahead or are you sure enough that you 

lave a contract for next year that you are not worried?—A. No, I do not think 

hat is the case. 

Q. Whether or not we obtain a British contract is going to set a price level 

n future months is it not?—A. The price of export bacon in 1949 will certainly 

ffect the domestic price. 

~ Q. Is not the government worried about that? 

_ The CuHairman: I suggest now that we get back to the discussion of the 

resent rise in prices. 


|  &£'By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. I just want to ask one more question. Even though the contract for 
elivery may not be a fixed commitment it is bound to affect the domestic 
rice of pork because morally at least it removes that much pork from the 
fomestic market in 1948, is not that correct?—A. I do not think the quantity is 
portant. The fact is the price is set and as long as that price is paid for export 
acon that price will determine the price on the domestic market. 

_ Q.So the quota does not affect the price?—A. If we had less than 195,000,000 
ounds, and unless we restricted supply in the domestic market to secure it, it 
rould not affect the domestic price at all. 

_ By Mr. Fleming: 

_ Q. Just on that question of the adequacy of the supply, Mr. Pearsall, I would 
ke to ask whether it is likely that Canada will fulfil that objective of 195,000,000 
unds?—A. Yes, the prospects are at the moment that we will have something 
tobably slightly in excess of that amount, over and above the domestic 
juirements. ‘ 

Q. There may be a time when the meat board will not be purchasing for 
® purpose of fulfilling the U.K. contract requirements? 

The Carman: I do not see what your question has to do with our problem 
d I am ruling it out of order. The question certainly has nothing to do with 
r terms of reference ‘and let us keep to the present time and ask questions 
ative thereto. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: The answer to the question may be a factor with respect 
to present prices. - 

Mr. Fieminc: Yes, it might be a factor, having to do with present produc- 
tion and the effect on prices today. j 

The Cuarrman: You are talking about a period way off in the future. | 

Mr. Fueminc: I am talking about this year’s contract. I asked the question 
because I did not know what the answer would be. It is quite possible that if - 
the contract did not promise to take off the hands of the Canadian producer all 
his surplus over and above the requirements of the domestic market, there might 
very well be a surplus which would reflect itself in reducing prices on the 
domestic market. If the converse is the situation and the meat board is not 
tied to 195,000,000 pounds but proposes to go on and draw on the domestic pro- 
duction to fulfil further requirements abroad, that would be a factor in keeping 
prices up and perhaps would reflect itself back into price today. 

The Wrrness: I think this a fair comment to make. It is hardly likely or 
it is not reasonable to assume that the domestic supplies would be restricted to 
fill either the United Kingdom commitment or any other commitment. In other 
words the domestic market will continue as it is at the present time—that is 
having first call on all of the supplies. Secondly it is hardly likely during any time 
in the balance of the year that there will not be sufficient pork every week of the 
year to more than meet the domestic requirements. 

Mr. Fuemine: At prevailing prices? 

The Witness: I have already stated the price will be the export price. 

Mr. Firemine: Do you say— 

The Wirnuss: May I finish? I think, Mr. Fleming, that I should incorporate 
this in my statement. In the event that our total surplus should be in excess of 
the 195,000,000 pounds it is reasonable to assume that some other alternative 
export outlet will be found for that product. After all, the farmers of this country 
have been given an assurance of a floor price, and I think what I have indicated 
is a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Fieminc: Then would it follow, Mr. Pearsall, from what you have said 
about our relationship to this object of 195,000,000 pounds, that the present 
export price will continue throughout the entire year of 1948 and that fact will 
determine the domestic price in 1948. 

The Wirness: That is the only thing I can assume. It is a contract which 
is written for a year and I assume that is the answer. 

Mr. Fueminc: And there would not be any change in the pork price this 
year—in 1948? 

Mr. Lesace: In what price? 

Mr. Fiemine: Just a moment. 


Mr. Lesace: The price to the consumer may change if the retailers and 
the packers take less. % 


Mr. Fieminc: Let the witness make his answer, please? 


The Wrrness: I can only assume the U.K. contract will be carried out and 
will be continued throughout the year. 


Mr. TuarcHer: There is no intention to the contrary that it might have 
to be cancelled? 


Mr. Fieminc: Please let the witness answer? 


The Witness: I can only assume the U.K. contract will be carried out and 
implemented throughout the year. z 


Mr. Fiemine: At the agreed export price? 
The Witness: At the export price. 
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Mr. : And then I can only assume— 


4 he CHAIRMAN: Order, order—Mr. Fleming, 
have let this line of questioning proceed but this witness has 
mes that the export price will determine the domestic 
Mr. Fiemine: I am simply asking him— 

~The Cuamman: May I finish—may I finish? W 
icularly when I do not think it has any bearing on the terms of our reference. 
Ve are here to examine the recent rise in the cost of living, Mr. Fleming, and 
L ely I can appeal to you to use your good judgment in this matter. 

Mr. Fiemina: I asked the witness one question—a final question—which he 
id not answer. I was broken in upon by others, and I came back to put the 
itness on the track which I was following leading up to this final question, 
hich is a final question surely revolving around the nub of our problem regard- 
ig the cost of living. 

The Cuatrman: The witness has already told you three times. 

Mr. Friemine: He has not answered the final question and that is the 

2ason I am asking it. 

The Carman: What is the question? 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Does it not come down to this, Mr. Pearsall, there will not 
2 any change in the domestic price of pork in 1948? 

_ The Cuarrman: He has answered that three times. 

_ Mr. Lesace: On a point of order, I have an objection to the question. I 
ould like Mr. Fleming to say what he means by the domestic price of pork. 
he means the wholesale or retail price there are so many factors there, such 
ch as the profits to the packers, the profits to the retailers, the margin taken 
‘each, that in my opinion the question cannot be allowed to go as it is. 

_ Mr. Tuatcurr: Mr. Lesage is out of order, 

Mr. Lesace: No, no. 


~The Cuatrman: Let us keep our bearings. Mr. Lesage has raised a point 
: ITO aig 


told you three 
price, so why persist? 


fad 


hy ask him that question, 


_ Mr. Lesace: I think Mr. Fleming should say what he means by the domestic 


me 


1 he CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming will help us there. 

Mr. Lesace: What price is it? The price of the carcass, the wholesale, 
the retail price— 

The Cuarrman: Let Mr, Fleming help us. 


‘Mr. Fiemine: I am simply taking the expression the witness has used— 
other words the price that is related to the UK contract—and he went on from 
re to say, if I may repeat his answer, that it was the export price which set 
e domestic price. 

7 he Cuamman: He has told you that a dozen times. 


Mr. Fremine: I simply asked the question of the witness as to whether 
would say the domestic price is not going to change in 1948? 


Mr. Lesace: May I have an answer from Mr. Fleming?. 
‘The Cuamman: Let us just keep order. There are only sixteen of us and 


= 


sh ould carry on without too much pandemonium. I know we are all tired, 


ne ve - worked hard this week, but just let us proceed one at a time. 

Mr. Lesace: In reply to Mr. Fleming I asked that he qualify his question 
he has refused to do so. I do not want to imply that he has anything in mind 
0 doing but I do not see any purpose for his refusal to qualify the question, 
r than to try and confuse the issue. 


you must recognize the chair. 
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Mr. Tuarcurr: Let the witness answer. 

The Cuarrman: May I just say something? Order please, I do not thin 
Mr. Fleming is trying to confuse the issue. 

Mr. Lesace: No? 

The CyarrmMAn: I do not think he is. Let us just get back to our examina- 
tion. I think Mr. Fleming has received all the information he wants. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: I was just asking one question and I was through. I am still 
waiting for the answer. 

Mr. Lusace: What does Mr. Fleming mean by the domestic price? 

Mr. Fieminc: I used the same expression in three or four questions which. 
I asked in leading up to this question and the words were also used by the 
witness in his answers. 

Mr. Lesace: What do you mean? 

Mr. Furmine: What does the witness mean? Just let the witness give 
his answer. 

The CuarrMan: Yes, give the answer. 

The Witness: I have already stated that in general the export price 
determines the domestic price. 

The Cuamman: Surely that is all anyone could desire. 

Mr. Fieminc: We have had that before. 

The Cuarman: That is why I am asking you not to proceed with the 
question. We have had the answer a dozen times. | 

Mr. Furminc: We have not had the answer to this final question. Can I not 
have the answer to my question? | 

The CuamrMan: Have you any more to say, Mr. Pearsall? : 

The Witness: Yes, I would like to add that after having stated the general 
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principle, which is true, the fact still remains that for probably a few days and 
in certain sections of the country—the maritimes or British Columbia—there 
might be a shortage of pork. During the ‘summertime there might be a shortage 
when the hog runs are short and the packers are collectively bidding for hogs 
with which to keep their plants running. In answer to Mr. Fleming I woulc 
say that there are a thousand and one things which might happen to bring slighi 
variations in the domestic price in Canada, notwithstanding the fact the expor| 
price will be the same over the period. In principle, however, the export pric! 
will determine the domestic price. I would not say the domestic price is no 
going to be changed fractionally in different parts of the country for short period, 
throughout the year and there are a lot of things that might happen. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: You mean these fractional things that might happen woul 
probably be due to local supply conditions? | 

The Wrrness: Yes, I have seen the Montreal hog market do some funn) 
things in the summertime. I have also seen funny things happen in other place, 
but I would certainly not answer your question in the affirmative. I still repea’ 
however, that in principle the export price will determine the domestic price bu 
there will be variations. é | 


By Mr. Lesage: ! 

Q. I understand, Mr. Pearsall, when you say domestic price you are referrin’ 
principally to the warm dressed carcass price?—A. Yes. i 
Q. And there are a good many factors enter into the wholesale price of por) 
What you have said relates more particularly to the dressed carcass?—A. Ye) 


a 
The Cuamman: Mr. Dyde has some questions. i 
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By Mr. Harkness: ? 
__ Q. There is one question I have been wanting to ask for some time on this. 
secepting the fact that I have tried to establish with the witness previously, 
iat the export price does determine the price of pork; was it necessary in order 
ensure a sufficient supply of pork and meat on the domestic market and our 
xport commitments to increase the British contract price?—A. I suppose you 
in get as many answers to that as you would ask questions to different farmers. 
“Each one would have his own idea. 
_ Q. What is your answer to that?—A. My answer to it is this: In a general 
road way when the price increase effective of the 1st of January—I am not 
oing to say within 50 cents or a dollar—but at approximately the price increase 
hat took place, that it was necessary to restore the relationship between hog 
= ae grain prices, if it was considered desirable to maintain hog production 
n Canada. 
| Q. Had this increase not taken place more or less in the amount that it did 
ike place, within 50 cents or a dollar, in your opinion would the production of 
ogs have fallen, with the result that we would not have been able to meet 
omestic and export demand?—A. That is pretty difficult to answer. On the 
ther hand, I think it would be reasonable to assume that the relationship you 
iad between grain prices and hog prices last fall your barley-hog ratio was 
omething around 144 cents—that is my recollection—and with the prices 
evailing for grains it would be reasonable to assume that by 1949, the hog 
‘production of Canada might have reached the place where our surplus was, 
‘shall we say, negligible. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: That would not have been true, Mr. Pearsall—. 
‘The CuarrMAN: Order, Mr. Harkness has not finished. 
_ Mr. Harkness: Is it not the crux of this whole recent raise? Was it not 
tributable to the fact that the increase in price was necessary in order to have 
sufficient supply of pork to meet demands? What I am trying to get at is the 
basic reasons, Mr. Chairman, for the recent rise in the price of pork; and from the 
evidence of this witness and previous witnesses it seems to me that that is a basic 
reason—in order to ensure a sufficient supply of pork there had to be that 
crease. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Have you— 


~The Cuamman : Just a minute, Mr. Thatcher; lets not be so enthusiastic. 
r. Harkness is asking strictly proper questions. I do not think it is helping if 
u do not give the witness time to answer. I am sure you will appreciate what 
Tnean 


; ‘The Wirness: What was your question, Mr. Harkness? 


By Mr. Harkness: 


_ Q. The question is that the increase in price as far as pork is concerned 
entially has been brought about by the necessity of ensuring a supply. If 
price had not been increased then we would not have ensured, and we would 
lot have been sure of a sufficient supply to meet domestic requirements and also 
ing able to meet our export commitments.—A. I have already stated that. In 
words, I think it is reasonable to assume that if there had not been a very 
stantial increase in the export price—at the same time I am not going to say 
ether it should have been $6 or $7—if there had not been a very substantial 
ase in the pork price it would have been reasonable to assume there would 
ve been a very drastic and sharp reduction. in hog production which would have 
ected our supplies in 1948 and 1949. Now, whether it would have the same 
et on our supply of beef to a point where we jvould not have had a surplus 
export or not, that would be a debatable point; but it certainly would have 
ight about a reduction of supply. 
118l4—23 
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Q. Then, Mr. Pearsall, to what extent is the same thing true as far as 
beef is concerned? It is not true to anything like the same extent, but to what. 
extent do you think that same situation would affect beef?—A. Well, your beef 
is a long term proposition. It is a three-year cycle, and probably would have 
brought about a gradual decline in beef production during the next two or three 
years which would have affected the supply in say 1950 and 1951. But I do not 
think ib was in any way as important as in hogs, because there is less grain used 
in beef. 

Mr. Harkness: Yes. Mr. Chairman, I would submit that as far as the 
work of this committee is concerned in investigating the increase in the price 
of pork that we have heard the answer to it in the last few minutes. 

Mr. TuatcHer: No, no. 

Mr. Harkness: In other words, it was brought about and due almost 
entirely to the fact that the increase was required in order to keep the producers 
producing in sufficient quantity to meet our own domestic demands plus our 
export commitments. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: No, Mr. Chairman. Have you finished, Mr. Harkness? 

Mr. Harkness: Yes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. Pearsall, when you say that in order to get people to 
finish hogs and beef the price went. up, did not that also mean that the hog- 
barley ratio also had to go up? 

The CHamrMAN: This is a good question. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. Am I not correct in saying that the hog-barley ratio during the three 
months immediately following the removal of controls on feed grain went up 
very substantially ?—A. The increased price on feed grains certainly affected the 
hog-barley ratio. 

Q. And that was after the ceilings were removed? 

The CuairMAN: Order. It is hard to hear. 

Mr. Tratcuer: It remained at the figure you stated while controls were on, 
but when controls went off the price of feed grains went up, with the result that 
that ratio also had to go up? ; 

The Wirness: That is correct. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Well then, when Mr. Harkness says in order to be able 
to maintain production; that is not correct, is it? Because had the ceilings staye¢ 
on they would not have had to go up and the farmer would still have been as 
well off. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, is that a question? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is all right. He has put his question. 

Mr, Tuarcuer: Is that not correct? 

Mr. Maypanx: That the farmer would have been as well off; is that th 
conclusion? = 

Mr. Tuarcuer: If controls had stayed on. 

The Witness: The farmer would not have been as well off. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I mean, from the standpoint of the producer; would h 
not have been as well off if they had stayed on? 

The Witness: It all depends on which farmer you are talking about; j 
it is the farmer feeding hogs, it is true; but with respect to the one who raise 

grain, that is not true. 2 
Mr. Tuarcuer: We are talking about the one who raises hogs. 


The Wrrness: A lot do both. 
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Mr. Tuarcuer: All right. I am satisfied, 


carat 4 CHarRMAN: All right. Counsel has some questions he wants to put to 
1s witness, 


By Mr. Dyde: 


- 
: 
— Q. A number of the questions I intended to ask, M 
een discussed, but there is one point on which | thought Mr. Pearsall could help 
4s, and it has been raised in committee a number of times; and that is this, Mr. - 
| earsall—you may, if you require to, have reference to the first page of exhibit 
9. I am not sure that you need to refer to it. When the contract was renegoti- 
. ted effective January 5, 1948, with the United Kingdom how did you handle the 
‘matter of meat in storage at that time? I mean, inventories in the hands of the 
ickers, It involves a question as to when you take title to the meat, I think. 
Bu we have been confused about that point and I think you can clear it up for 
3—A. Specifications for beef that is offered to the Board provide that it must 
e offered not later than 5 days after slaughter. During the first week of J anuary, 
fter the price was increased; our inspectors at the plant—were instructed to 
lentify the day’s slaughterings; and any slaughterings prior to December 31, 
ould be settled for on the 1947 price. Since we would not accept beef unless 
is offered in the fresh form that rules out any storage stocks at all. So as far 
the Meat Board is concerned on beef the packers did not benefit on any storage 
ocks or on beef slaughtered prior to J anuary 1. On pork, each week the packer 
required to file a statement showing the quantity in store and the quantity put 
ito the freezer on account of the Board. That statement is signed by an officer 
the packing plant and has to be certified to by the resident officer representing 
ie health of animals branch in each plant. Any Wiltshire sides or export sides 
at were in freezer for the account of the Board prior to December 31, would 
settled for as on last year’s price; it has to be invoiced separately and identified 
parately. That isetrue of normal supplies. On domestic product and various 
s in storage, the Board would take no cognizance of those and any inventory 
preciation there was would accrue to the packer. Does that answer your 
‘ lestion? 
_ Q. Yes. Now when do you actually settle with the packer, when you accept 
livery of the pork and the beef?—A, Yes, 
-Q. I am thinking of the actual passing of title to the meat, Mr. Pearsall; 
en does that take place?—A. Well, in actual fact, no title passes to the Meat 
ard at all. It passes through the Meat Board to the British Ministry of Food. 
-Q. Then, what is the procedure?—A. The actual procedure is the title trans- 
fs at seaboard when it is loaded on board ship. Then it becomes the property 
he British Ministry of Food. In actual practice the packer reports each week 
> quantity in cure. It must be invoiced out according to allotment, each week 
is put down and identified by an allotment number, When the product comes out 
eure, it is loaded on to a car and shipped to seaboard, At that time the packer 
ds an inland bill of lading and an invoice covering it to the Meat Board. The 
imvoices are made out from the packers to the Ministry of Food. They are 
tepted by us on behalf of the British Ministry of Food, for the account of the 
tish Ministry of Food and shipping documents are made out from the packer 
the Ministry of Food. On receipt of the invoice and the inland bill of lading 
easury officers pay each Friday. A settlement is made with the packers. 
has got to be loaded on board ship, and when we receive the on-ship bill of 
ing; we present the invoice with the on-ship bill of lading to the British 
ustry of Food and collect from the British Ministry of Food. 


Mr. Dypp: I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


r. Chairman, have already 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Who pays the storage charges? I understood you to say 
he packers have to store meat for the Board. 
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The Wrrness: The Board reimburses the packers for the products store 
for export which is stored according to our instructions. ; 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Dyde now wishes to call Mr. Grisdale. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. I have just one other question; you still have power to requisition bee 
and pork in order to meet the United Kingdom agreement if you want to do so, 
have you not?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that question. My recollection 
is that there is authority under the Agricultural Products Act. 

Q. I think so, yes—A. But it has to be secured through order in council, 
Just at the moment there is no order in council. We haven’t got that authority. 
Presumably it could be secured by order in council under the Act, but at th 
moment we haven’t got it. 

_ Q. The situation at the moment is that the only meat you get is surplus meal 
and meat which cannot be sold domestically?—A. That has been the situation 
since the 1st of September. 

: 

Frank Sydney Grisdale, Co-ordinator of Foods, Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, called and sworn: 
By Mr. Dyde: } 

Q. What is your full name?—A. Frank Sydney Grisdale. 

@. And what is your address?—A. 490: Sussex street. 

Q. It is a very narrow point upon which I was going to ask you questions 
this morning. I will give you some indication of my reason for so doing so that 
you can perhaps give the snformation more quickly. It may be necessary for this 
committee to inquire into the amount of retail margin in the sales of meat anc 
there are some matters with reference to retail margins on which I think we car 
receive assistance from you. I am referring specifically to the negotiations whiel 
took place while the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was active and while price 
controls remained, and I am speaking with reference to the fixing of the retail 
margins. We have as an exhibit your beef order A2032 and if you wish to refer 
to it I can put it in front of you. I am sure, however, that you are familiar witl 
it. 1 would like you to tell the committee as briefly as you can the history of thi 
negotiations and the decisions which were made with regard to fixing the retailer’ 
margin while controls existed?_-A. You have reference to what happened afte 
we passed out of the basic period on prices? 

Q. No. I have reference really to the work which the Prices Board did leadin 
up to order A2032 which we have here exhibited and which does set a retal 
margin. Would you tell the committee the nature of the negotiations from th 
beginning because there are one or two points which I would like to cover?—A 
When we brought out the first beef order setting the mark-ups at the retail leve. 
we made a survey of the mark-ups that retailers had been taking during the yea 
prior to the time at which we ;ssued the order. That gave us a basis from whic 
to start. There was a great variation indicated and some of the retailers wer 
taking as low as 2 cents per pound in some parts of Canada, some of them wer 
taking as high as 11 and 12 cents per pound, and some of those operators wer 
not very far apart. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has a Foods Divisio 
and we in the Foods Division had a pretty definite opinion to what a retailer 
mark-up should be. Then in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board we had whe 
we called the distributive administration, and in that way we had a wholesal 
administrator and a retail administrator dealing with the two types of trad 
Those administrators were the contacts with the trade. We were intereste 
primarily in the consumer and the producer, and we were interested in maintait 
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ng the food officials as to what constituted a proper retailer's mark-up and 
hat difference was present in the other administrations in the board—that is 
ose dealing directly with the trade. I am speaking of a period six years ago 
ind one’s memory may not be too accurate. For that reason I would like to say 
hat I am expressing statements here based on things which happened six years 
wo. As far as I know our view was we might have a set of retailer’s mark-up 
yn the basis of 5 cents a pound for beef, but there were other views from the dis- 
ributive trades which felt that the mark-ups might be considerably higher. After 
onsiderable negotiation between the representatives of the different branches of 
the board, and facing the possibility that the chairman of the board might have 
o make a decision, it was agreed that the mark-up would be 7 cents. 
_ Q. Per pound?—A. Yes, sir. The wholesale beef prices as they were at 
hat time meant that the mark-up would be about 24 per cent. At that time 
h e ceiling on the best quality beef based on Toronto was 191 cents—carcass 
)asis. 
Q. When you say 24 per cent are you expressing that percentage on the 
le value?—A. That is true. 
 Q. That is the retailer’s price?—A. That was not cost, it was sale price. 
__ Mr. Merrrrr: May I ask one question? Was that margin given on all cuts 
ind on all qualities? 


_ The Wrrness: That is the average. 
The CuairMan: It averaged out that way? 
_ The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Fiemine: With respect to that last question, I would like to be quite 
ear. You have given the percentage of mark-up to the ultimate price to the 
onsumer—just as we had it with respect to fruits and vegetables? 


The Wrrness: That is right. I would say with respect to beef we made 
ree or four advances in the wholesale price after the first ceilings were estab- 
shed, and we attempted to keep the percentage mark-up pretty close to what 
had been in the original instance. We did not succeed in having it maintained 
a cents per pound mark-up basis as we were successful with butter, but in 
46 we did arrange the orders so that the retailers were getting about 23 per 
nt on red and blue quality. In other words, they were getting a lower per- 
mtage on red and blue quality beef after that amendment—the order about 
hich Mr. Dyde spoke—than they were getting at the outset of controls. As 
as the other qualities of beef were concerned they received 264 per cent 
ik-up. That just removed beef altogether from a cents per pound mark-up 


_Mr. Dypr: That was the only point upon which I wanted Mr. Grisdale’s 
planation this morning. Mr. Taggart can also add something on the particular 
int. My purpose of course is to give us some information as to how these 
tail margins were fixed under price controls, so that we may have some yard- 
ack ‘by which we can look at the retail margins after controls went off. As far 
as I am concerned those are the only questions I wish to ask of Mr. Grisdale. 
q _. ¢ 
~ By Mr. Fleming: 


_Q. May I clear up one or two points, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Grisdale, these 
ices in 1946 continued to the time when price controls were ended?—A. No, 
» advanced the price in March of 1947. 

Q. What effect did that have on the percentage of mark-up?—A. We 
ained the same percentage of mark-up. 

-Q. 23 per cent on blue and red and 264 per cent on other qualities?— 
264 per cent. 
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By Mr. Lesage: | 


Q. What did it mean in cents per pound at that time?—A. What was that? 
Q. What did the percentage mean in cents per pound at that time?—_ 
A. Strange as it may seem it just makes about 7 cents per pound at that time. 


~ By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. You have spoken only of beef?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you have anything to do with pork?—A. Yes. 
The Cuarrman: He had to do with the whole administration. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. We have not-had any evidence yet as to the mark-up with respect to ~ 
pork?—A. You have a brief which Mr. Dyde presented that gives the details 
of those mark-ups as we had them. The percentage mark-up on veal and lamb © 
had been held to around 26 per cent on sale price. 

Q. And can you give us the figure on pork?—A. We held cured and smoked — 
pork products at 25 per cent mark-up. We held the mark-up on fresh and cooked | 
pork to 30 per cent but we never maintained a margin at cents per pound. ® 

Q. That was uniform throughout the entire period of control?—A. That 
was after we put pork products on the same basis as beef products and we gave — 
a retail ceiling price for each retail cut of pork. That was done in the spring of 
1945. Actually it had been done in the basic period but each operator was | 
allowed his own basic period mark-up. | 

Q. That change in 1945 would have the net result of increasing the mark-up? 
—aA. It would, in some cases. 

Q. I am speaking of the over-all result and it had the effect of increasing 
the mark-up.—A. I think it might have had, yes. ! 

Q. That continued until the time of price decontrol in October?—A. Yes,” 
although we advanced the wholesale price twice before that—between 1945 and_ 
October, 1947. | 

Q. You did not vary the retailer’s mark-up?—A. We did not vary the per- 
centage of mark-up. 

Q. Have you any studies or the results of any investigations which you have 
made since price decontrol to determine what has happened to those retailer’s— 
mark-ups?—A. We have people who keep close checks on the price trends—_ 
weekly checks—but I am not in a position to give the details now. 4 

Mr. Dype: I might interject there that Mr. Grisdale and I are at present 
considering what we can do in the way of bringing forward information along 
those lines. I am hoping that by Monday we will have the information to give you. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: That will cover what happened from the time of decontrol up_ 
to the present time? # 

Mr. Dype: Yes. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Was there a maximum mark-up when the ceiling was set at the basic 
period mark-up?—A. Did each retailer have a ceiling? 

Q. Each retailer had his own ceiling?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Yes, but was there a maximum?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. On pork?—A. No, we did not have a maximum except the maximum 
which each operator had established himself, but we did have a maximum with 
respect to beef. . 

Q. Yes, I understand that—A. Before we put out the order we had a 
maximum. . 


7 
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By Mr. leming: . 


were concerned?—A. We had some difficulty at times, yes. 


would expect that with thousands of retailers operating over a very large area. 
The Cuamman: We will now call Mr. Taggart. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Grisdale. 


James Gordon Taggart, Director of Agricultural Services, Department 
of Agriculture, called and sworn: 


3 By Mr. Dyde: 


- Q. Would you give us your full name, please, Mr. Taggart?—A. James 
Gordon Taggart. 

— Q. Your address?—A. 417 Confederation Building. 

__ Q. Your present position?—A. Director of Agricultural Services, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Q. You were during wartime with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?— 

A. For a year and three months, yes. 
_ Q. What was your position then?—A. I was called Foods Administrator at 
first, and later Foods Co-ordinator—and sometimes a number of other names 
as well. 
_ Q. Tam going to bring you to one particular point. We have heard already 
from Mr. Grisdale about the fixing of the retail margins under controls; and Mr. 
Grisdale has referred us to the fact that some people had the view that the 
retailers’ margin should have been 5 cents, or they had the view that it should 
have been much higher than that, and they finally settled for 7 cents a pound. 
Was that matter before you when you were with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
~ Board?—A. Yes, it was. 
— Q. And do you recall the circumstances of the fixing of that 7 cents a pound 
margin?—A. Yes, I recall the situation in general, although I should not like to 
try to answer questions with regard to exact facts. 
Q. What was your own view at the time with reference to the retailers’ 
margin?—A. I had no view at all at the beginning because I knew nothing about 
it. But we did endeavour to collect some information from a variety of sources, 
and the information that we got indicated a very wide variation between the 
different retailers and between different areas and even within the same area. 
Then, when we got closer to the question, the people who were concerned with 
this same problem were called into headquarters and we sat around a table in 
eonference discussing it. Representations came in from the retailers—at least we 
understood that they had come from the retail people—and in the suggestions 
which came in I think it was said that the mark-up on beef should be anywhere 
from 9 cents to 10 cents or 11 cents, on the basis of the whole carcass weight. 
Some of us regarded that as a bargaining position and thought it was too high 
rhile perhaps others took a bargaining position at the other end of the seale 
ind said 5 cents would be ample, or too much. The question then became one of 
whether the rate should be fixed on a basis of cents per pound or as a percentage 
of value. That question I think, finally was determined by the Board itself. After 
urveying the retail field, the Board decided that the practice had been so long 
established of basing the markup on the percentage, that it would be the accepted 
practice. Then we finally compromised on a price which translated itself. to 
ipproximately 7 cents in terms of percentage. That is my recollection of how 
ve got the percentage. It was not a thing that satisfied anybody particularly. 
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_ Q. There have been a lot of prosecutions?—A. A tremendous lot, but you : 
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It was higher than the markup which some people had been getting and much © 


lower than the markup other people had been getting; but it did appear reason- 


able under the circumstances that the retailer could live under it, and it did | 


appear’ to have the vrtue of bringing down at least the higher prices that had 
prevailed. We also regarded it as a maximum, but not an exactly fixed markup. 

Q. Was there any thought in your mind that -you required the retailers’ 
co-operation if it was to work at that level? Was that a factor in the decision? 
A. It must have been, although it was not particularly in the minds of the 
food administration people. We did not have our roots in the retail field and 
we did not perhaps fully appreciate the viewpoint of that section of the trade, 
but I am of the opinion that that factor did influence the over-all policy of the 


board. 
Q. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Is the witness speaking about the same markups of which the last witness 
spoke?—A. Beef was the first item which we tackled in the meat field 
Q. Yes, but your observations apply to the markups on beef, originally 24 


per cent and then latterly 23 per cent on blue and red, and 264 per cent on the ~ 


other qualities? —A. Yes. 
Q. The margin on pork was 25 per cent—that is on cured and smoked pork— 


and 30 per cent on fresh and cooked pork?—A. Yes, but I had left the board 


long before those figures were arrived at in 1943 and 1944. I left the board in © 


February of 1943 so I am speaking only of the initial stages of the discussion 
which led up to the decisions made with respect to percentage markups. 

The CHamrmMan: Thank you very much, Mr. Taggart. 

The committee will now have an executive session. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again Monday, May 3, 1948, at 11.00 a.m. 
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_- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 50 


MONDAY, MAY 3, 1948 


WITNESSES: 


. E. Hughes, Assistant to the Administrator, Meat and Meat 
oducts, Wartime Prices & Trade Board. 
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e Alfred D. Hales, Retail Butcher and National Director, Retail Meat 
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; MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 3, 1948. 


artin, presiding. 

_ Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, Martin, May- 
ank, Mayhew, Merritt, Thatcher. 

Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. R. J. E. Hughes, Assistant to the Administrator, Meat and Meat Prod- 
is, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was called, sworn and examined. 
_ Witness retired. 


Mr. Alfred D. Hales, Retail Butcher and National Director, Retail Meat 
alers’ Association, Guelph, Ont., was called, sworn and examined. 
Witness discharged. 


‘Mr. W. W. Hussey, Director, Toronto Branch and Ontario Branch, Retail 
erchants’ Association, Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. this 


a “ 
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g AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
1d ng. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Beaudoin, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, 
tin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Thatcher. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. V..C. Davis, in charge of Meat Operations, Loblaw Groceterias Co., 
ited, Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 
Mr. W. W. Hussey was recalled and further examined. 


At 5.45 p.m. witness discharged and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 
4 th, at 11.00 a.m. 


a R. ARSENAULT, 
a Clerk of the Committee. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
May 3, 1948. 


3 The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chair- 
man, Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


I The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, the meeting will come to order. Before we 
proceed, Mr. Mayhew, I would suggest that you might arrange to have a meeting 
with Mr. Ashbury sometime tomorrow afternoon. 


Mr. Mayuew: Yes. 
Mr. Tuartcuer: Is he the steel controller? 
L The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


_ Reginald Joseph Edward Hughes, Assistant to the Administrator of 
leat and Meat Products, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, called and 
worn: 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Has Mr. Hughes brought a brief, Mr. Dyde? 
_ Mr. Dyps: No. 


; By Mr. Dyde: 
_ Q. No. What is your full name, Mr. Hughes?—A. Reginald Joseph Edward 
ughes. : 
_ Q. And your address?—A. 200 Stewart Street, Ottawa. 
, a. You are an official of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. That 
‘right. 
_ Q. What post do you occupy?—A. Assistant to the Administrator of Meat 
and Meat Products. 
_Q. There was provided to the committee a document which has since been 
arked exhibit 94, which document contains a number of wholesale and retail 
prices both in beef and in pork. I refer for the minute to the second sheet 
that exhibit which is a comparison of prices of selected red brand beef 
its at retail with former ceilings. Also I refer to the sixth sheet which gives 
comparison of prices of selected pork cuts, wholesale and retail, with former 
eiling prices. The prices on those two sheets were provided to the committee by 
e Wartime Prices and Trade Board and, I understand, Mr. Hughes, you were 
e officer who made up the lists of prices? That is correct, is it not?—A. That is 
rect, yes. 
Q. Then I would like you to explain to the committee the method that 
as adopted in making up those lists of prices?—A. Before I go into that 
yould like to read into the minutes a memorandum that was sent to all 
ional offices of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board under date of October 23, 
dI eo reading of this document will give a background to what I might 
y. It is headed: 


“To all Prices and Supply Representatives”—The officers in charge 
_ of the various regional offices. 


Mr. Irvine: Who is the author of the memorandum? 
\ 2471 
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The Wrrness: Mr. F. 8. Grisdale. It is headed “Price survey, meats.” 
By the way, as an explanation, I would like to say that memoranda of this 
type are forwarded to the various regional offices by the secretary of the regional 
offices division who naturally would sign this memorandum which reads .as 
follows: -s 
The foods co-ordinator has asked that you be instructed as follows: 
Now that ceilings have been removed on all meat products it is deemed” 
advisable to ascertain the meat price fluctuations at both wholesale and 
retail trade levels. Accordingly we would ask you to make ‘a price 
survey each week until further notice. This survey should be made 
immediately upon receipt of these instructions and weekly on Thursdays 
thereafter and should cover wholesale and retail prices of beef, pork 
veal, and lamb. You will find enclosed sample wholesale and retail 
survey forms which are forwarded to you as a guide to the various cuts 
which should’ be priced. The retail survey should cover a number of 
independent retail markets and chain stores. The wholesale survey 
should include both the large and small operators, and a report shoul 
be mailed to reach this office each Monday morning. } 


(Signed) F. S. GRISDALE, 


Co-ordinator of the Foods Co-ordinatio ‘ 
Division. f 


It was following the forwarding of that letter that survey reports were 
received by the board showing the various prices of the cuts which we had sug: 
gested that they survey. From those reports each week an average price was 
arrived at and that is the price which is shown in Exhibit No. 94. That follows 
right through the period from October 23 until March 30. B 


Mr. Maypank: And it is still going on? 

The Wirnuss: The survey is still being continued. This was strictly for 
snternal information and to get the trend of prices following the suspension 0 
ceilings. We get the feeling of the trade, the feeling of the markets, and w 
knew just what the housewife would be paying in the various cities. I think the 
survey you have covers these principal cities—Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Vancouver. We received a number of reports and 
from the information I have in the city of Montreal twenty-nine independent 
stores have been surveyed. The same stores are not surveyed each week. To 
eet a fair picture different stores have been approached over a period. It was 
found when an investigator made his survey it took a considerable amount of the 
time of the store proprietor and in fairness to the proprietors we spread the 
reports as broadly as possible. In Montreal twenty-nine independent stores 
and four chain stores were surveyed; in Toronto nine independent stores and 
four chain stores were surveyed. Chain stores would include departmental 
stores because in our survey we treat them on the same basis. In the city of 
Halifax there were thirteen independent and five chain stores surveyed. I 
understand there are several small chains independently owned in Halifax. In 
Winnipeg six independent stores and three chain’ stores were surveyed; Mm 
Edmonton seven independent stores and three chain stores were surveyed; in 
Vancouver eight independent stores and four chain stores were surveyed; a total 
of seventy-two independent stores and twenty-three chain stores being surveyed. 
You will understand that certain chain stores will be duplicated because. there 
will be a chain in Montreal which has branches in Toronto and Winnipeg, and 
possibly that will be true of some of the independent stores. In arriving at the 
average prices the chain and independent store prices were used because we felt 
that was the average price prevailing in the cities in which the information was 
collected, and that it would reflect the average price which the housewife woul 
have to pay for the various cuts of meat. = 
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Mr. Dypp: With reference to the sixth sheet which is the comparison of the 
prices of selected pork cuts, wholesale and retail, does the price as given there 
include sales tax? 

The Wrrness: The retail price would include sales tax. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Are you referring to page 2 of this document? 


_ Mr. Dype: I am referring to the sixth page of Exhibit 94. The e itself 
is not numbered but it is the sixth sheet. a : 
The Wirness: The retail price would include sales tax but the wholesale 
price would not include sales tax. 


Mr. Dypn: I have no further questions of this witness. 

_ The Carman: Are there any further questions by the members of the 
committee? 

Mr. Maypank: There is a difference of 8 per cent between the wholesale 
and retail prices which is not accounted for at all? 


_ Mr. Dype: I should have perhaps made that clear. Sales tax is applicable 
on what cuts of those included on the chart? 


_ The Wrrness: Sales tax is applicable on all smoked and cured meats. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


_ Q. So whenever there is something processed which is included on those 
heets it is to be observed that. there is an 8 per cent difference in the wholesale 
and retail price independent of any mark-up?—A. Correct. It has been the 
custom of the retailer to take his mark-up on his gross cost. 

Q. What you mean is that the retailer in making his payment to the whole- 
saler would include the sales tax?—A. That is correct. If he pays to the 
wholesaler 50 cents a pound for bacon his cost would be 54 cents. 


¢ 


‘ By Mr. Thatcher: 
- Q. Did your department have to do with meat rationing during the war? 
—A. Not directly, it was a separate administration. 
~ Q. I do not know if you had anything yourself to do with it but it was a 
separate department of the Wartime Prices ‘and Trade Board was it?—A. It was 
the rationing administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
~  Q. You had nothing to do with it?—A. I had nothing to do with it, no. 
Mr. Mayuew: I think I should at least get in a little plug for Vancouver 
Island. I notice that Victoria was left off the list of cities surveyed and I wish 
to inform the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that one-fifth of the population 
Ives on that island and Victoria is the capital city. We were left off the list. 

. Oe CHAIRMAN: They knew you would look after Victoria all right, Mr. 
maay new. 
Mr. Mayuew: It is just a habit with them. 
_ Mr. Maysank: Is it a fact that Victoria and Vancouver prices are alway 
the same or is there any difference? 

Mr. Mayuew: Not at all. There is a difference. 
Mr. Irvine: It is more expensive in Victoria. 
_ Mr. Maynew: But probably there is a better quality? 


__ Mr. Maysanx: My question was really serious as to whether there may be 

. difference in the average price. 

_ Mr. Mayuew: There would be a little difference, when considering the 

dded transportation. 

The Witness: I would say the prices would be slightly higher in Victoria 

ue to the added transportation costs. ae 2d 
= - . 
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Mr. Mayvuew: Seriously, I think it should have been checked up. before. 
this. / 


The Witness: The reason that Victoria was not included in the survey 
was that it was not a regional office and the regional office is at Vancouver. 


Mr. Mayuew: That is only the continuation of a mistake. 


The Wrrness: At the time the survey was made the staff of the Wartime e 
Prices and Trade Board had been reduced considerably and we wanted to use ra 
the men who were available. ne 


Mr. Dypr: Is Windsor included in the survey? 
The Wrrness: No, it is not. 


By the Charman: : 

Q. That would certainly be a slip-up? I do not want to become regional — 

or sectionally minded, but how would you happen to miss Windsor? Have — 
you made a survey in London?—A. We have had a few prices from London. 4 
Q. Why would you not have them from Windsor?—A. For the same reason — 
that we excluded Victoria. Windsor has not got a regional office and we confined " 
the survey to regional offices. - . 
Q. Have you included Edmonton?—A. Edmonton is included. 4 

Q. Have you included Calgary?—-A. We have some reports in Calgary. — 

Q. They are not both regional offices?—A. No. The reports from Calgary — 
were sent in by the Edmonton office which thought that they might have been — 


of some interest. ; 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Are there any more officials from the Wartime Prices and 2 
Trade Board to appear before the committee? a 

Mr. Dypze: No. : 


Mr. Tuarcuer: There is one question which I would like to ask of Mrag 
Hughes and if he cannot answer I will understand. Could you tell me, — 
Mr. Hughes, whether the machinery which the department had during the 
war for meat rationing is now disbanded? If it became necessary to have meat — 
rationing— i 

The Cyatrman: May I suggest that Mr. Hughes is not in that division — 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: No, but he is the only one here. 


The Cuatrman: You may ask to have any witness called. We are not 
bound by the fact that counsel has arranged only certain witnesses. . 


By Mr. Thatcher: | 

Q. I prefaced my question by saying that if the witness could not answer — 

I would understand. Could the witness say whether, if for some reason it was — 

necessary to put meat rationing back into foree—and I hope it will not be — 
necessary—there would still be machinery set up in the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board that could be put to work without too much trouble, or has the 
machinery been disbanded?—A. Well, to the best of my knowledge, the ration” 

administrator is no longer with the board. af 

Q. In other words, it would be almost impossible to put rationing back — 

without starting from the ground up?—A. It would be starting from scratch, | 

using the experience of the men who were in that division before. my 


By Mr. Maybank: : :, 
= Q. Who was the ration administrator?—A. Mr. Rodomar. 
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By Mr. Irvine: 
-Q. The general plan of action would be there for the guidance of the new 


board?—A. I think the guidance of any division of the board is on record now 
for future reference. 


The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions? Next witness. 
_ Mr. Dype: I should like to call Mr. Hales. 


Alfred Dryden Hales, National Director, Retail Meat Dealers’ 
sociation, called and sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: 
‘Beg Would you give the committee your full name?—A. Alfred Dryden 
Hales. 
_ Q. Your address?—A. 11 College Avenue, West, Guelph, Ontario. 
_ Q. Your occupation?—A. Retail butcher and farmer. 
_ Q. You also hold an office with the Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of 
Canada, do you not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What office?—A. The National Director of the Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association. 
_ Q. You are a graduate of Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph?—A, 
Yes, sir. 
_  Q. You were also employed, for a time, here in Ottawa with the Prices 
Board, were you?—A., Yes, sir, in an advisory capacity only. 
___Q. Give the particulars of that, Mr. Hales, please. What years?—A, 1946- 
947; I was asked to sit in with the board under the direction of Mr. Grisdale 
nh an advisory capacity in the formulating of some of the policies and directions 
f which he had charge. 
—  Q. Would you describe to the committee, please, your method of doing 
Jusiness? You say you are a farmer and meat dealer. Would you explain 
low you carry on your business?—A. The business I own was started some time 
ago by my grandfather, carried on by my father and taken over by myself. It 
has always operated on the basis of buying direct from the farmer; it is buying 
he livestock, doing our own slaughtering and some processing of prepared 
meats, and retailing these same products. 
__ I operate a farm and abattoir combined and buy direct from the farmers 
of Wellington county. I operate the business by this method because it has 
ways been operated in that way. We are fortunate in being situated in one 
f the best beef producing counties of Ontario and very good cattle are obtain- 
ible close to hand. 
The set-up is there. I feel that I do not secure my goods any cheaper, 
really, by doing it this way, but I have a chance to get that material which 
like and I think, in some cases or possibly in most cases, might be better than 
which I obtained from other sources. I have first-hand knowledge of 

vhat is going through my place of operation and a contact with those in the 
ommunity which is something I relish and hope to maintain, 
_ Q. Do you buy from packing companies?—A. Yes, I buy from all of them. 
_ Q. What is the principal purchase you make, or can you say?—A. Well, I 
ill buy anything. There are times when I can buy things considerably cheaper 
om them than I can produce myself, and vice versa. There are times of 
tort supply when it makes it difficult for me to get goods and, in cases such 
i those, they are helping me out; but the products, chiefly, are prepared and 
hoked meats and so on. 

_Q. That is what you chiefly buy from the packers?—A. Yes, more prepared 
roducts, — . 
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Q. Now, just for the record, perhaps you might give us the approximate 
population of Guelph?—A. 25,000. 

Q. How many retail meat outlets are there in Guelph, approximately?—_ 
A. The total number of stores selling meat in one form or another I would say 
would be 35. ; 

Q. You have some views, Mr. Hales, on the reasons for the increase in 
the price of meat to the consumer and have given the matter some thought. 
Will you give the committee the benefit of your experience in that respect, — 
please?—A. Yes, sir. Well, the retail phase of the industry is highly competitive. Ly 
{ think it is one of the most competitive phases of the food industry. I believe 3 


if all phases of the food industry were as competitive as the retail phase of the © 
meat industry, this discussion might take on another angle. However, we are — 
very competitive in the retail field. 3g 

~“ Ag I said, there are possibly 30 to 35 retail outlets in my town and if Ie 
decide to sell sirloin steak at 65 cents a pound and my competitor down the — 
street and the rest of them in town are selling at 65, I will not sell very much — 


sirloin steak. 


Mia 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I think you made a mistake there. You used the same figure twice?— ~ 
A. Yes, if I am selling sirloin steak at 65 cents and my competitors are selling it — 
for 50 or 55, I am not going to sell much sirloin steak. The business is highly — 
competitive. We have all the chain stores operating in our town; four of the 
large chain stores operate there. I spend a considerable amount of my time — 
watching and being concerned as to competition. I find more trouble keeping , 
in line with competitors than I do over-stepping the mark. Competition is 
very, very keen. i 

Now, that is one angle of the business. You referred to the reason for 
these increases in the cost of meats to the consumer in which, I believe, the 


committee is most interested. i 


By Mr. Dyde: & 

Q. We are particularly interested, Mr. Hales, in the increase which is” 
taking place today—aA. Well, let me bring that point up first and then I will 
revert to another phase of it. k: 

Today’s increase is very marked, as you gentlemen have no doubt noticed 
by the livestock reports and so on. There are a number of factors represented 
there which have to do with the livestock market advancing the way it has. 

I would say one of the first reasons for this drastic increase in the live 
market is the situation out west, in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Weather conditions are such that the farmers are experiencing great difficulty — 
with their cattle out there. Snow covers the fields and pastures and so on. 
It is a desperate situation. We, in this part of the country, depend on carload | 
after carload of dressed beef shipped down here from the west. This is” 
particularly true of points east of here, down through the maritimes. I would 
say very close to 85 per cent of western beef is handled down there. BS . 

Now, that beef is not flowing down there. It is not coming on the Toronto 
market within the last few weeks and when a big buyer can buy a carload of 
western beef, it certainly relieves the pressure on the Toronto market. That 
beef is not available from the west, and that buyer is a very keen bidder on | 
the Toronto market; that is the situation which exists at the present time. a 

Secondly, it is a seasonal increase. At this time of year there is alwa 1S 
a slight increase in the livestock market. It is due to the fact that stable cattle 
are becoming more or less used up; have been sent to market and been slaughtered. 
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The grass season is fairly early this year. The grass is ready and the a 
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who have cattle ready to be put out to grass have already put them out. They 
have two options. If an animal is at the killing stage, fit to kill, he can either 
sell it or put it out to grass. He has two options. 
_ There is another factor in there. - This winter, the Ontario farmer was 
short of grain. He had a poor crop last season and the high cost of grain and 
‘so on meant that he did not have grain to feed the cattle. There are a lot of 
_ cattle going out to grass, from my own observation, which were merely wintered 
over and not fattened. Therefore, less killable cattle were put on the market 
than in other years, due to that feed situation.’ 
I think those are the important points concerning the present rise in the 
livestock market and, ultimately, the dressed meat cost. 
___ On top of that, we have a consumer demand. The purchasing power of 
Mrs. Consumer seems to be holding up reasonably well. 
; Q. Before you leave that point, Mr. Hales, we studied the return of 
inspected slaughterings of livestock in Canada and we have an exhibit here 
which you have not had the benefit of seeing. We found that the inspected 
slaughterings of cattle, I am speaking in rather general terms now, for the week 
_of April 17 were ahead of last year’s. While they are down from the heavy run 
of the fall of 1947, still there is a goodly number of cattle, in our view, still 
being slaughtered in Canada. The week of April 17, for instance, inspected 
slaughterings totalled 24,381 as against 22,289 a year ago. Altogether during this 
winter and spring the inspected slaughterings of cattle have maintained a higher 
level than a year ago. Now, that does not quite bear out what you say with 
regard to cattle being scarce at the present time, does it?—A. Well, I am possibly 
inclined to take a narrow view of the local situation which I find in my own 
community. The over-all picture which you have presented is somewhat 
H different, but I think that would, perhaps, bear out the statement I have just 
made, that consumer buying power seems to be keeping up fairly well. 
_ As to the supply of pork which is available on the market, poultry and 
lamb, the other three classifications of meat, I think if we went into the figures 
on those you might find all of those were down a little, or some of them, 
particularly lamb, would be down. If a consumer cannot buy one form of 
meat, the consumer immediately switches to another. It might be that beef has 
een the most prevalent or the easiest to procure. 
_ Q. Iam not in any way attempting to trap you by quoting these figures, but 
perhaps I should have shown you them ahead of time; but even in hogs we note 
that inspected slaughterings for this winter show considerably heavier than a 
year ago. The difference is greater in hogs than it is in beef. That is, in the week 
of April 17, there were 105,133 hogs slaughtered as against 93,000 a year ago in 
the same period, so our hogs seem to be pretty plentiful too—A. As T say, there 
we must consider the population of Canada. 


b By Mr. Harkness: 


: Q. Was the witness referring in his previous remarks particularly to the 
Increase of 2 cents a pound in live cattle in the last two weeks?—A. Yes, the 
More recent increase, about—within the last month. 


_ .Q. Within the last month; and Mr. Dyde is referring to the figures up to 
April 17. 


a Mr. Dyn»: Yes, I am referring to figures up to April 17. 
The Witness: Well, that is on the tail end of it. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


# 


onder if he would mind completing that sentence, if he would—A. I haven’t 
¥ : ~ 


_ Q. The witness is referring to the increase in population in Canada. I 
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got information on it. That is a general observation, that the population of © 
Canada must be considerably larger this year than last year. : 

Q. I suppose in that you would include the new arrivals, the new immigrants? 
—A. Yes, and they are all potential meat eaters, and possibly greater potential 
meat eaters than we are in this country. 

Mr. Mayuew: And that of course would be in addition to the normal 
increase in population. 

The CuarrMAn: Mr. Hales, Mr. Dyde pointed out to us that you had given 
a lot of thought to this subject and you have listed as among the reasons for the 
current price increase weather conditions in western Canada, the seasonal — 
situation in Ontario where the farmer is short of grain, and consumer demand. 
Now, whether those are reasons or not, the fact is that we are faced currently 
with a rise and we have got to give consideration not only to the reasons, but 
also perhaps as to the methods by which that rise cam be corrected. Can you 
suggest anything there? 

The Witness: In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would bring this fact — 
to your attention, that my notes here are necessarily brief. I must plead to — 
inadequate preparation and for the shape my information is in because of the — 
fact that I did not get the call to appear here until Friday afternoon, so I have 
not had much time to collect my thoughts on it. 

Mr. Dypr: You are doing very well. | 

The Wirness: But regarding something to bring these costs down—that is — 
what we are interested in at the present time. 

The Cuarrman: That is right. 

The Witness: You are aware, I presume, that on every pound of bacon that — 
you go into a store to buy that you are paying approximately 5 cents a pound : 
federal tax. With bacon selling at 75 cents a pound you take the tax off and — 
that would bring it down to 70 cents a pound; and that is a good start at that — 
point. If you are buying a smoked ham we will say that weighs 12 pounds 4 
there is 60 cents on just one smoked ham. That is a very big item, and taking 
that off alone would do quite a bit. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Is that the 8 per cent sales tax to which you are referring?—A. The 
8 per cent sales tax on smoked and cured meats. My 
Q. But that is on the manufactured end, it is not on the retail price, is it? — 
—A. Well, the consumer pays it. I buy bacon from the packers. I pay the © 
packer 8 per cent sales tax. I add that to my cost and pass it on to the consumer. 
As I said, if you buy smoked ham which weighs 12 pounds you are paying 60 — 
cents sales tax. 
Q. You mean to say that the retailer takes his markup on the sales tax? 
__A. The retailer takes his cost of bacon at 50 cents from the packer. The 
packer charged him 8 per cent, which is 4 cents; with the result that the net — 
cost to him is 54 cents. You can’t figure your markup on anything less than — 
54 cents because that is the money you have to pay out for the pork itself. — 
Q. Would it not, be fair though; is it not standard business practice to take _ 
the markup on your cost rather than on the cost plus the sales tax? If you do i; 
that are you not pyramiding and taking a profit on the sales tax as well?— — 


A. But it is still my cost. . 
The CHAIRMAN: Why is it your cost? ; 
The Witness: Because I have my money invested and tied up in it. . 


Mr. Irvine: You have to pay the 54 cents before you get the bacon? ¢ 


The Witness: Yes. My cost is the cost of the product laid down in my 4 
store; transportation, tax, and everything—that is my cost. i 
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* 
. ee Mr. Irvine: You would not bring home the bacon without it? 
_ The Witness: That is right. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: That means you are pyramiding the tax. 
Mr. Irvine: Of course it is. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: That is pretty hard on the consumer when you do that. 
Mr. Mayuew: And that would be the explanation for the smoked hams and 
cured meats. Would the same thing apply to fresh meats? Is there any tax 
on that? 

: The Witness: None whatever. 

The CuarrMan: That is one of the reasons. 


The Wirness: Yes, that is one of the reasons. Another is the cost of 
operation. The cost of operation in the retail meat business is no different 
_ from any other type of business. Now, the cost of operation has gone up in 
_ proportion to other industries. I can elaborate on that, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean the cost of operation has gone up in the last month?— 
_ A. Well, I do not think we could take that short view of it. 

e are not talking about the current rise. My question to you was, 

could you give us an explanation for the current rise and what can we do about 
it? You have listed one, the sales tax—A. You mean, in the last month? 
D Q. I was speaking about the current rise. That was my question to you. 
_ Now, the sales tax on smoked meat; all right, that is one. Now, your cost of 
operation in the last month, that is no different, is it?—A. Excepting on a few 
types, and since restriction on rent has been lifted I think that there are a number 
of retail dealers who have been forced to pay considerably higher rent. 

Q. Not that I am aware of. I think that is perhaps, if you don’t mind my 
my saying this, somewhat specious. Have you any evidence to support that? 
‘In your own case the rent has not gone up, has it?—A. In my own case I am 
ortunate— 

Q. I think the general situation is that commercial rents have not gone up 
io any great extent, whatever rise there has been has been practically 
infinitesimal. 

4 Mr. TuatcHer: Not in my city, Mr. Chairman; they have gone up quite 
a bit. 
The Wirness: I am inclined to disagree, sir. 

The Cuamman: I think that is the evidence before the board. 


The Witness: Most retailers operate on a monthly lease basis. A good 
number across Canada are on a monthly lease basis? 


The CuarrMan: In any event, you are giving the cost of operations. Now, 
what next? 


The Wrrness: Now, I think Mrs. Consumer has a few things to learn by 
Which she could bring her costs down. For one thing, I think that things are 
altogether too streamlined. I might give you a few examples. It is rather 
unusual nowadays to sell a prime rib roast as a standing roast. I do not know 
ether you are familiar with cuts or not. When a roast is cut for her it seems 
as though she wants the ribs trimmed off to the bottom of that roast, the lean 
meat is all there at the bottom, and it seems as though she wants that rib roast 
boned and rolled and tied up with a string. That just about doubles the labour 
hich goes into the cutting and preparing of the roast, when you have to roll it, 
N preparing that roast for sale in the rolled form the cost is considerably higher 
than it was. And she could save herself a lot of money by buying the whole 
iD roast and not having the top end cut off; by buying a standard rib roast 
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of beef for the weekend. It might be a little harder on some of us men who 
are not as proficient in carving as men used to be, but they could soon get 
the knack of that carving back again; and the saving in cost would help Mrs. 
Consumer a lot. I have a few other examples. Now, take bacon— : 

The CuarrMaANn: Just on this Mrs. Consumer business; that is not a new 
situation, is it? 

: ee Wirness: No, it is a situation that has been in existence for a few years 
ack. 

Mr. Tuarcusr: But it has been accentuated by recent practice? 

The Wirness: It has been accentuated quite a bit; and referring to bacon 
it seems as though bacon has to have the rind off and it has to be wrapped up in 
a cellophane package with a fancy label on it. We don’t see them buying bacon 
by the piece any more. 

The CuarrMaAn: That is not new either, is it? 

The Witness: No, but it has all added to the cost of living. 

The CHarrMAN: Well, we are talking about the current rise; this recent, 


progressive, continuing rise; right at the moment. I do not think these ’ 


established practices are going to help us very much. 
The Witness: Well, within the last month—this has been going on for a 
period of time now. You said that you are concerned with the current rise, and 


I take it that has to do with the livestock market which we mentioned at the — 


start. 
The Cuarrman: All right. Are there any other reasons? 


The Wrrness: I do not think my reasons have as much to do with the last 
month. What they had to do with is maybe going back a few years. 
Mr. Merrrrr: Aren’t his reasons interesting? They certainly contain 


suggestions as to how prices might be brought down, even though they may ~ 


relate to conditions which go back beyond the period of the immediate last 
6 months. I think we should allow him to continue. 
The CuarrMan: There is no intention of cutting him off. You see, Mr. 
Merritt, you were not here when he was giving his earlier evidence. | 
Mr. Merritt: But he has seemed to suggest some reasons. 


Ee IG 


erent 


The CHAIRMAN: You were not here and you did not hear the questions put — 
to him. We are now dealing with the current situation and the witness in the — 


course of his evidence has said that his explanations do not apply that closely. 
But you are prepared to deal with remedies for the situation? 


The Wirnsss: Yes. 
The CHarrman: So we are glad to accept that. 


Mr. Kuuu: What you have said about the increased cost of raw materials — 


would have a bearing; and then there is the increase in the price of livestock. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have read the evidence that has come before this committee so — 


far?—A. Yes: 


Q. What have you to say about the role of the packers in this?—A. Well, i 


the packer has had to carry on a lot of these costly operations for Mrs. Con- — 


sumer, things which she has come to demand. She has come to demand having — 


her bacon sliced and packaged; she has demanded cottage rolls done up in a 
fancy cellophane package, with all the additional labour and cost that entails. 
All these things which come under the general heading of merchandising ~ 


methods add to the cost of living which Mrs. Consumer seems to want and for 
which she has to pay; I refer, of course, to the higher cost of labour and | 


materials. 
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. 2 By Mr. Thatcher: 
_Q. I wonder if you would tell the committee whether the markup on the 
eef you kill is the same as it is on the beef which you buy from the packer. 
uld you tell us that?—A. That is right. 
__ Q. Generally speaking, what markup would you have on your own meat, 
which you kill yourself; and what markup would you have on the packers? 
I mean, is there a difference?—A. Very little difference. As I said earlier, I have 
been carrying on our business now for some years and I find that the cost runs 
about the same; as a matter of fact, I find that there are times when I can buy 
beef cheaper from the packers than I can get it direct for ourselves. There are 
times when you can go to the packer and buy cheaper than you can get it 
locally. May I put it this way, we only do it that way because we know 
xactly what we are getting. 
_ Q. Then you would not suggest more butchers would save money by killing 
nore Poemietvest A, I would not be prepared to say that. It would depend 
on volume. 
_ Q. Your own experience has been that you have not been able to save 
varticularly?—A. My own experience over a number of years in our business 
is that it has been good business, 


_ Q. It has paid you to dress on your own?—A. I would say so. 
QQ. One other question. 

Mr. Maysank: Do you mind if I interject? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes, go ahead. 


: By Mr. Maybank: 


— Q. Is it because you could sell] cheaper, or because your supply situation was 
etter that you considered your method was better for you?—A. There were two 
sasons for me; the supply situation, and the product I was buying, and the 
ersonal contact. 

 Q. That is another way of saying that it was better business for you, and 
articularly with regard to your supply situation, to buy and kill a certain 
mount for yourself. It is the supply situation which has been a greater influence 
| you concluding that your method was better for you?—A. In the last few years, 
es, but previous to that it was a different story 


. 


By Mr. Mayhew: ; 


t4 a Q. You could do your own slaughtering as cheap as the packer could do it, 
4nd naturally you would save his margin of profit?—A. It would vary from week 
0 week. Some weeks it is cheaper and other weeks it is not. I recall in January 


iat I was able to buy beef from the packers cheaper than I could buy locally. It 
ust seems to be local conditions. 


. By Mr. Thatcher: 

~ Q. Do you keep regular records of your profits by months?—A. No, sir. 

~Q. Would you have any idea whether your profits as a retail butcher 
duld be greater since ceilings were taken off last October than they were before? 
0, I would not. 

-Q. Your would have no idea?—A. No. 

—Q. Do you think that ceilings coming off have helped you in your business to 
t a little better mark-up now that ceilings are off?——A. No. 

~Q. You cannot?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
‘Q. What is the answer? I did not get the answer—A. No. 


j 
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Q. What does that mean?—A. He asked me if I felt I was making a 
greater spread since the ceilings were lifted than I was before. ft, 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Then you would not have any objection— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your answer to that is that you are not making any more?—A. I cannot & 
substantiate it with figures. That is why I am hesitating. If I could give it © 
_to you in black and white I could tell you. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


; 
. f 
Q. If you have not made any more money recently you would have no * 
objection to ceilings being reimposed, As a retail butcher you would make as _ 
much if they were back on?—A. That depends on the spread, and so on, that % 
the board would allow. I will say that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board — 
was very fair and did a very good job for some butchers across the country. il Z 
think the charts and the percentages and the things they put out were of a great — 
educational value to the trade in general. EB 

Q. As far as the retail butcher is concerned you would not object to ceilings — 
being put on again? Can I take that from your answer, that it would not hurt — 
you in a material way?—A. I existed with them when they were on before, and 


I could do it again. 


ge 
x 
By Mr. Irvine: is 
Q. But are you existing better now than you were before?—A. There is a z 
point I cannot answer in black and white. I know what happens with my particu-_ 
lar line, and others who operate like I do. The live stock market goes up but your — 
ceiling prices remain the same. The same situation existed with the packers — 
a while ago to the point where they refused to buy live cattle and went off the — 
market. ; € 

Q. Would it be a fair inference to say that if you and those who are dealing — 
in retail meats as you are have been better off since the price ceilmgs were — 
removed that the consumer would probably be worse off to the same = a 


Probably worse off in the— i 
A. Oh, I do not know what tom 


Q. By the amount that you were better off? } 
say to that. f 

Mr. Maysank: The inference that is sought to be drawn is this. If some — 
person in the middle who is making a profit becomes better off then some — 
person with whom he deals at one side of that middle position should be worse Ge 
off. I think that is inference. Mr. Irvine is wondering if it would be the — 
consumer rather than the person nearer to the primary producer who would — 
be worse off. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that while any person has a right to” 


ask the question and while any witness has the right to give opinion, that such — 


inferences are more for this committee than they are for the witness. er 
Mr. Irvine: I realize that. ie 
Mr. Mayzpank: I would not say it is not fair. a 
Mr. Irvine: That is why I did not press it. I merely said would it be a fair 


y 


inference. ae 
The Wirness: I would think that there is a goodly percentage of the 
dealers across Canada who are still using the old Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board charts, and as the cost of beef advanced in the carcass form to them 
they have simply added it on to those charts they have. I think there are 
operators who would possibly be doing that. If beef has gone up 2 cents in the 
carcass they possibly have added 2 cents right down the line. 


. 


a ‘ See bet FS q ‘ 
By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. What is your standard mark-up now?—A. Standar 
_ Q. What mark-up does the average butcher take on co 
| 


. « 
’ 


d mark-up? 
st?—A. I think they 


—A. On selling, 20 to 25. 
would arrive at that. If your 


4s 54 cents a pound and you wanted a mark- 
| Q. You said 25.—A: Well, I was takin 


‘Will figure it at 20. It is a little easier. Then I will figure it at 25. It is around 
67 cents. 


Q. That is at 25?—A. That is a 20 
Q. How did you arrive at that? 


By Mr. Maybank: 

| Q. When you said 25 you meant 25 reckoned on the basis of y 
purchase price?—A. That is right. 

| Q. That is what you meant when you said 25? 
want a mark-up of 20 per cent on selling, 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


_ Q. I do not follow that. 20 per cent on 54—you are figuring 25 per 
nt?—A. I figured 20, ; 


— Q. Is that not 11 cents? 


By Mr. Dyde: 
_Q. Is the 20 per cent on sales?—A. On sales, not on cost. 


on 


1 cost. Everything is figured on sales, your operating cost a 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. In other words, when you say a percentage like that you mean the 
reentage to be reckoned on the selling cost as the basis?—A. That is right. 


avery retailer who is a sound retailer will operate on that basis. Costs are 
‘ays figured on sales. 


per cent mark-up on selling. 


Our own 


—A.A cost of 54 cents, and 
the product would sell at 67 cents. 


You are figuring 
nd everything. 


| Mr. Dypve: We have found throughout our inquiry that whether or not we 
| e it the retail trade work on a margin on sales. 


q By Mr. Thatcher: 


~—Q. An average of a 25 per cent mark-up would equal on an average about 
third of cost. That is about the way it works out?—A. There are those 
actors concerning cost which are not relevant to the last month. We mentioned 

‘rib roast and bacon. There are a number of other examples that I think 
- Vonsumer could take a page out of the book on. She might buy a whole 
aoulder of lamb and get a price on it and have stew and chops and roasts out 


i, Some short cuts like that. I think restaurants and hotels might do the 
e in that case. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. How are you going to help Mrs. Consumer to know that?—A. I guess we 
Ud have an educational program. Were they not down here, Mrs. Marshall. 
Q. This information will be passed on to the Consumers’ League. Mrs. 
shall’s organization, certainly, but is there any effort made when the pur- 
ser comes in to explain that sort of thing?—A. There is in my store. 

Q. There is in your store? 


2 
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By Mr. Dyde: ; ; 

Q. I think you have one or two other examples that you can help the 
consumer with that you have not mentioned yet. T think you mentioned beef 
heart to me before we came in. What suggestion have you to make to the { 
consumer with regard to that?—A.Well, it is a very economical dish. It is 
highly nutritional, solid meat, no waste. I imagine you could stop ten ladies — 
on the street and find four at the outside who would know how to cook and 
prepare it and serve it. . 
Q. Does the retail trade do anything at the present time to issue to thee 
consumer anything that would help the consumer understand these things?—A. 
I think every dealer would in connection with that rib roast idea I put forward _ 
there. The reason we do it in our own store is twofold. It cuts down on my 
labour of rolling rib roasts of beef. I am short of labour and there is the high | 
cost of labour. It gets away from that rolling, and it is also a saving to her. 
There are the two reasons why we do it, for her advantage and our own. There 


are many. other things like that that can help to bring down the cost a bit. { 
By the Chawman: e 


Q. What others are there? Let us get them. You have given us two. 
We will get the others and the press will circulate them all over the country and | 
we will bring down the cost of living. Let us get them. i. 
By Mr. Dyde: 2” 

Q. You have mentioned the rib roast and you mentioned sliced bacon. You 
have mentioned beef heart. What other items are there that you can help the 
consumer with?—A. The next thing will be to get enough beef hearts. i 

Mr. Iavrnn: That is the point. You will raise the price of beef hearts. a 

By Mr. Dyde: 4 

Q. Have you ‘any other items you can suggest?—A. I think the good old 
Irish stew that grandmother made has possibly gone into oblivion in some 
sections of the country. ie 

The CuatrMan: Not in the House of Commons. a 

The Wirnuss: That is just one thing that comes offhand to me. - 

By Mr. Dyde: i, 
Q. You mentioned a few minutes ago that the consumer was asking for 
particular types of packaging. Is that correct, or is it the trade that is putting 
these things out in packages and teaching the consumer these bad habits?—A. I 
think we are both to blame as far as that is concerned. There was a period 
when possibly there was a surplus of bacon on the market, and im order to 
merchandise it and make it attractive it was put up in a package and sold in that 
form, but when things are a higher price and scarcer on the market the habit 
still exists. ‘a 
Q. What mark-up do you put up on a package of sliced bacon when you 
sell it in your store? I assume you buy bacon from the packer oceasionally = 
A. Yes. ig 
Q. What mark-up do you put on package of sliced bacon?—A. Twenty per 
cent on a sliced package product like that. If you will excuse me, my brief case 
is there and I have that all figured out. “* 

Q. Twenty per cent is a sufficient answer for the moment. Is that actually 
a fair margin when you take into consideration the fact that you have no work 
to do with regard to bacon in a package? You get it in a package from the 
packer and you keep it, I assume, in a cool place until it is sold, but you have 
no actual work with reference to that package except to hand it to the consumer. 


i- 
Le 
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up of that kind on this particular product. 
be glad to have the committee hear you?— 
up of 20 per cent on a packaged item? 

a perishable product such as bacon? In this day of 
tailing with over-all cost. of operation which includes all phases, and the fact 
hat it is a perishable product, I think that is fair mark-up. 
_ _Q. What mark-up do you aim at in a fresh beef product? 
aries with regard to cured, smoked, and fresh products. 
epends on one’s volume. If I could get a 20 per cent ma 
asonably good volume I would be satisfied. 

_ Q. And yet you have to do a lot more in the wa 
lan in merchandising sliced bacon in a package? 

0 it there considerably, 

. I am not sure I sce how volume comes into it. 
at happens?—A. You have a lot more tonnage in be 
y packaged: bacon. 

Q. You buy a side of beef and you have to throw away quite a number of 
junds of it because there are bones and scrap to be considered. Whether it is 
ume or not you are doing a lot of work in cutting up a side of beef. You 
ive the matter of shrinkage and waste which does not enter into the bacon 
all. Why should the margin be the same in each of those cases? T think if 
u take a cross-section of the country you will find the mark-up on beef is 
greater than 20 per cent. I do not know just what the average would be but 

think it would run all the way from 20 per cent to 30 per cent on beef. I am 
t prepared to say what the average would actually be. 

Q. Does not the same thing apply to all of the cured pork products which 
‘handle? Take for instance ham? Your handling in the case of ham is very 
ich less than the handling in other operations involved in selling beef?— 
+here are some merchandising problems come into the picture as far as smoked 
ms are concerned. If you sold all whole hams it would be all right, but if 
1 sell half a ham and everyone wants the butt end you are left with shanks 
ich constitute another problem. Someone wants slices of ham, and you must 


ure the percentage. The business of retailing meats is the most complicated 
mess on the face of the earth. 


Mr. Maysanx: I think that every business claims that. 


“he Wirness: A man will buy 24 boxes of cornflakes and he knows his unit 
t and he can figure the mark-up on it without much trouble. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


. Let us compare cornflakes and bacon. You know pretty well what your 
omers are going to buy in the way of sliced bacon and you do not have 
+h bacon left on your hands at the end of the week? I am forcing you to this 
ition—you know what you are going to sell from week to week in the way 
uced bacon and you do not have a lot of sliced bacon left over at the end 
he week?—A. That is not always the case. One still cannot sidestep the 
€ that bacon is perishable and cornflakes are not. 

* : 

hs A 


—A.The mark-up 
The mark-up in turn 
rk-up on beef with a 


y of merchandising beef 
—A. Your volume comes 


Would you explain how 
ef than you would have 
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gin of 20 per cent necessary, do you think, for an item like that? 
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Q. But if it’ is moving very rapidly from the packer to you, and over your 
counter, and you can buy every day—you do not need to store a lot of bacon— 
why is the fact that bacon 1s perishable so important?—A. It still must be kept. 
in a refrigerator which is an added cost, and even weather enters into the picture. 
On certain week-ends weather conditions will have quite a bit to do with the 
sale of individual products. i 
The Cuamman: Surely you have not addressed yourself to Mr. Dyde’s 
question—I do not mean that you have intentionally side-stepped it but you 
have not answered it. At the end of the week you can say you have no bacon left 
on your hands? 
The Witness: I would not say that, because some weeks I do. 
The Cuatrman: You do? 


The Witness: Yes. 


a ee 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Does any bacon perish in your hands? You are speaking of it as 
perishing?—A. I do not say that much perishes but there are cases where it has 
to be sold at a reduction. As long as you are married and have a big family you 
can always take care of that situation, however. 

Q. Of course if you have to reduce your price to escape the perishable 
contingency, it is a factor. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. There is one point, Mr. Hales, which we have not covered as fully as 
I think you can cover. In the early part of our discussion you mentioned certain 
competitive factors, and when the chairman spoke to you about present increases 
you gave certain answers which were rather general. May I come back to the 
question of the present increase. You are an experienced man looking at this 
trade from the point of view of a man who has I think good motives. What 
is the competitive position, or is it the competitive position which has driven 
prices up recently? Perhaps I might elaborate still further. What other field 
of the meat industry do you feel must bear some responsibility for the increase 
that is taking place today?—A. This picture seems to be a four sided one in 
which there are the producer, the packer, the retailer, the consumer. We are all 
in it, and I presume that it would be fair and just to all to say that each one 
should do his share to keep this business within bounds. 

Q. Yes?—A. I would not like to single out any particular phase of the 
field of the industry and place a blame on anyone more than another. | 

Mr. THarcHer: Just in that connection— 

The CuarrMAN: He is about to finish his answer. 

The Witness: As I say, I would not like to point my finger at any one 
phase or field of the industry. I think they have all been playing ball. 


Mr. Dypr: I have one or two further questions before I leave that point 
Do you say there is more competition in the retail end of the meat industry 
than there is in the packing end of the industry? i 
The Wrrness: My answer to that would be yes. I think we in the retai 
field experience a very much higher degree of competition.  - 
Mr. Irvine: Do you mean that— b 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind if Mr. Dyde continued? c 
By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. My question is right on the point. Do you mean that through thi 
rompetition which presumably exists with respect to the buying of cattle, th 
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sult is an increase in sid instead of a decrease? Does competition increase 
€ price more than it decreases the price—or at least as much?—A. I take it 
om your question if there were more buyers of eattle— 

_ Q. You say yourself thate there is always a scarcity of cattle at this time 
f year?—A. Yes, 

— Q. And during this period everyone in the business wants to get as much 
eef as he can in order to keep in business?—A. Yes, 
_ Q. And that will increase the price will it not?—A, Yes. 

Q. I am speaking of the prices on the buying end of the business and com- 
tition raises the price instead of reducing it?—A. On the buying end? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

_ The Cuatrman, That is true. 

| Mr. I 


t 


RVINE: This darn competition is supposed to cure everything but it 
loes not. 


;, By the C hairman: 


 Q. Mr. Irvine has elicited a very. important answer but there was another 
mportant point there. You say that there is more competition in the retail 
nd of the field than there is in the packing end?—A. There is more competition 
1 the retail field. 
Q. Yes, but what we are after and what we want to know, 
hat is the cause of the rise in the price of meat? Wh 
out it—if anything? Those are the thin 
d not like to single out anyone but it is 
nt your considered judgment in the light of your business experience. What 
re the factors responsible for this rise and can you lay the blame where it 
ould be laid—if there is any blame? You may say that this is all a part 
| our system, but we would like your answer?—A. If I could answer that 


estion we would have solved quite a problem. I think it is a he-man-sized 
estion to answer and I cannot answer. 


~Q. You cannot answer?—A. No, I give up. 


By Mr, Kuhl: 

Q. Could you tell us, Mr. Hales, wha 
er-all operation is represented by dominion taxes?—A. By dominion taxes? 
—Q. All forms of tax?—A, All forms? 

Q. All forms that you pay? 

The Cuarrman: Too much. 

_ The Wrrness: It would be a surprising figure, but I cannot give you an 
Ty) ate. 4 

Mr. Irvine: Would it be 90 per cent 


‘The Cuarrman: I am quite a free agent here and I said it was too much. 


By Mr. Kuhl: 


Q. Could I get my answer? Could you make an estimate at all?—A,. I 
‘Ould think the Dominion Bureau of Statistics would have that information 
e in Ottawa. 

Q. I was just wondering whether from your own operations you would have 
idea?—A. I know the percentage is very, very, high and higher than 
uld like it to be. 

(). Therefore if that taxation could be reduced or even 100 per cent elimi- 
d, the cost to the consumer would be reduced by just that proportion—that 
id be correct deduction would it not?—A. That would help. 


‘Mr. Hales, is 
at are we going to do 
gs we want from you. You said you 
not a question of personalities. We 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Chairman, there is one very definite thing which has 
come out of this— 


The Cuairman: I think two very definite things. — 
Mr. Tuarcurr: The witness says he thinks e&ch group should do something. 
When we say there is a sales tax of 8 per cent on meat— 4 
Mr. Maypanx: We did not say that. : € 
Mr. Tuarcuer: There is an 8 per cent sales tax on meat. ; 


Mr. Mayuew: On smoked meat. 

Mr. Maypanx: There is an 8 per cent sales tax on smoked meat. 

Mr. Tuarcurr: Can I ask my question without so much interruption? 

The CuatrMan: I think it is important you should not misstate the facts. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: All right, there is an 8 per cent sales tax on smoked meats. 
The witness says if bacon costs 50 cents, the tax 1s four cents. Then, when he 
arrives at his cost, he says it is the practice of the butchers to base their cost 
on the cost of the meat from the packers plus the tax. If the witness added 
334 per cent on his cost, the tax, by the time it reaches the consumer, would be 
something in the order of 10 per cent. What we are vetting here is a case of 
pyramiding taxation, which is a vicious practice. 

In connection with the excise tax and other taxes, the government suggests 
the retailer can only pass on the amount of the tax; he cannot pyramid it. I 
think this committee ought to recommend that, on meat, the butchers be not 
allowed to take their profit on the taxation portion of this— 

Mr. Maypanx: Not to take their profit— 

Mr. Tuarcumr: I think they should take it on the cost of the meat. 

Mr. Maysanx: I was only drawing your attention to the fact you used 
a word you did not mean. i 

Mr. Tuarcuer: The taxpayers may be paying 10 per cent if the butchers 
do it this way, by the time the tax gets pyramided. 1 do not think that is the 
way the tax was meant to be handled. 

Mr. Kut; There is still the competitive angle to take care of it. 

The CuammMan: That is the thing we are going to consider when we come 
to our consideration of the evidence. 

Mr. Trarcuer: That is one recommendation we could make. 

The Witness: You are asking the retail dealer to advance his own money 
and pay that sales tax, advance it to the government without any remuneratior 
for doing it whatever. 3 33 

Mr. Tuarcuer: No; when the government puts on a tax, I think the 
consumer will pay it eventually, but I do not think the retailer should make ¢ 
profit on the tax. 

The Wrrness: My cost is the cost of the goods laid down in my store 
whether it is the government adds the tax or John Smith adds the freight 01 
whatever it is, my cost is the laid down cost in the store. I think it is only 
fair my profit should be figured on that. _ 

Mr. Maypanx: What do you do in the hardware business? 

Mr. Tuarcurr: You are prevented by law from doing it that way. We 
do not do it that way. a 

Mr. Maypanx: There may be certain cases where it is not done, but th 
hardware merchants have been reckoning their mark-up on their laid dow1 
costs for a long time. C 
Mr. Irvine: They are more honest than the butchers. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will deal with the hardware men later. Bi 
The Witness: It is hard enough for me, now, without considering hardwar¢ 


a 


a, 
a By Mr. Dyde: Nig IW ne 
—Q. I want to be sure, before we finish, I have exhausted what you can tell 
on one or two points. They will be very short. I have asked questions, rather 
dice ing that you were, perhaps, charging too’ much retail margin and you 
ave given me a reply with regard to that. Then. you have also given the 
ommittee some suggestions as to what the consumer can do. Now, you have 
eft out both the packer and the producer and I see no reason why a man in 
your position should not go the step farther and say what you think with regard 
fo those two other groups in the same industry. We are attacking you, at the 
ninute, about your margin and you are suggesting what the consumer can do. 
Now, is there anything that the packer should have done or could do, in your 
ppinion?—A. Well, I know, with reference to that retail margin, I know what 
t costs to do business today. I feel that I am operating with a very clear 
vonscience as to the spread between the cost and the cost of operation. I know 
t has been whittled down pretty fine. Regarding the packers, they have costs 
operation, costs of doing business. What they are, I am not prepared to say. 
r ¢ 0 not know what spread they work on or what they strive to work on. If I 
new their costs of operation and what mark-up they strive to get, what the 
et result was, then I would-be in a position to say whether they were over- 
tepping the mark or not. I do not care to make a statement. until I know 
what spread they are taking for themselves, 
_ Q. I just wanted to make sure you had nothing to add.—A. I should state 
operate a service store, which is different from a cash and carry set-up. There 


$ a greater cost of operation in operating a store of that type for the service 
endered. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


_ Q. What is your percentage of loss in bad debts?—A. Not too great in the 
ust few years. I think we are allowed—I forget what the income tax department 
Wlows for that. Offhand, I cannot give you that, but it is not a big factor today. 
‘here were years when it was serious. 


- William Warren Hussey, Director, Toronto Branch, Retail Merchants’ 
led and sworn: 


a By Mr. Dyde: 

_Q. Mr. Hussey, would you give the committe your full name?—A. William 

arren Hussey. 

Q. Your address?7—A. My business address is 735 Mount Pleasant Road, 

oronto. My house address is 18 Garnock Avenue, Toronto, 

_Q. At your business address, what kind of business do you carry on?— 

Retail food business, combination, three departments. 

Q. What three departments?—A. Meat, groceries, fruit and vegetables. 

_Q. You also hold office in the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada? 
d 


# 
r 
4 


0. 
_Q. What is your office?—A. I am a director of the Toronto Branch of the 
tail Merchants’ Association; I am also a director of the Ontario Branch of 
e Retail Merchants’ Association. 

Q. When I requested your presence before the committee, I asked you to 
ing with you documents issued by the Retail Merchants’ Association with 
gard to meat, fruits and vegetables and textiles. You have done so?—A, Yes, 
Y are in your possession. 

‘Q. The only document which you have brought with you and which is a 
tument of the association, deals With meat and is a chart known as “Retail 
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ociation; Director, Ontario Branch, Retail Merchants’ Association, - 
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prices guide for beef, lamb and veal.” That is correct, is it not?—A. There 
are some other bulletins, I believe, on that file. t 
Q. Yes, of minor importance; is that right—A. They may be of minor 
importance. It depends on what degree of importance you put on each item. 
We endeavour to keep the trade posted as well as possible through a bulletin — 
service as to the trend in the market, to the best of our ability, and to provide 
a service for them which they cannot afford to provide for themselves. , 
Q. I notice, for instance, in the documents you have produced, that you” 
have issued bulletins through your association synopsizing the evidence which 
has been given before this committee?—A. That is correct. ; 
Q. I think you, yourself, have done that?—A. That is right. I might say 
it is my opinion I have found a lot of independent retailers who do not, perhaps, 
devote enough time to their business. I think I mentioned to you I feel I am in’ 
this business and just the same as you lawyers have to study your business, 
I have to study mine. I found, particularly the older men, did not spend enough 
time in reading up material which is relevant to their business. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I thought you were going to say some of them went into politics? —A. No. 
- 
By Mr. Dyde: : 
Q. You are referring now to lawyers as well as politicians?—A. I do not 
know whether we are too smart or too dumb, but we are still staying in the food 
business. | 
Q. You have also produced a number of copies of the retail price guide. 
I think we will not have these produced as exhibits, Mr. Chairman, but I should 
like to distribute them to the members of the committee. It may be we will 
decide later we should exhibit them, although I think Mr. Hussey can give an 
explanation of them which will obviate the necessity of their being reprinted. 
I refer, Mr. Hussey, first of all to the foreword to this chart. It would be 
advisable for you to read so as to go into the record the purpose of the chart, 
the three first paragraphs under the heading “foreword” :— : 


The WITNESS: 

- These charts are based on the standard cutting methods as established 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board throughout Canada and are 
intended to be used as a guide in determining retail prices. They are based 
on an average of different types of cattle and designed to give a 264 per 
cent to 27 per cent yield on selling price. 

Retailers should make their own periodic cutting tests based on the 
type of cattle sold to their own trade. Due consideration must be given 
to seasonal demand when determining proper selling price for any par- 
ticular cut. Price reductions on slow moving cuts must be properly 
balanced by advancing the prices on more popular cuts if the desired 
gross profit is to be maintained. x 

Profitable meat merchandising is based on elimination of waste, 
skilful cutting and good salesmanship as well as proper pricing. - 

Unfortunately, there is no chart that can keep you in business without 
your own help. It is hoped, however, that the information contained in 
this edition will be a practical guide and, coupled with your own 
knowledge, will result in years of profitable operations. 

By Mr. Dyde: : 

Q. Now, Mr. Hussey, I am correct in this, am I not; that you have worked 
out a chart and this is designed to enable the retailer at a glance to know what 
he should charge per pound provided he has paid a certain price per pound. That! 
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committee on Friday 
the Wartime Prices 


and the first thing that comes to my 
in this chart you are producing your target is 


. Mr. Maypank: Where did that come from, that figure of 264? 


4 Mr. Dype: From the first paragraph of the foreword. 
Mr. Maysanx: Oh yes, 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Why would you in working out this chart, why did you work it out at 264 
and 27 cents when in fact the Wartime Prices and Trade Board level was 23 cents 
for blue and red brand and 2645 cents for other qualities of beef?—A. I was under 
the impression that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board figure allowed 26 per 
cent markup. 
Q. Even if they allowed a 26 per cent markup that would hardly justify— 
A. You are referring to this 264 to 27 cents figure. Under the Wartime Prices 
nd Trade Board order you have ceilings on everything; rent, wages, paper bags 
—all your costs. Also during that period you had a very low sales ratio per 
cent; your expenses for deliveries were cut down, and wages were lower, your 
verhead in general was lower; so it was only logical to try and meet. that. 
And, as I said, this is taking a cross section of business based on 10 to 20 per 
ent, and that is a very low percentage on beef cuts; this is trying to take in all 
the factors so that it would keep a man in normal, fair operation. In my own 
stimation these are not unfair percentages. When you aim at a 264 to a 27-cent 
rget you don’t get 264 or 27 per cent; most of it will be around or below 23 per 
ent. There is a tremendous difference between the target at which you aim and 
he target you actually hit, The question of price is important. 

Q. All that may be perfectly true, but I still am wondering why you thought 
s necessary—perhaps I should draw my questions in a little different way. When 
fas this guide issued?—A. This guide was issued approximately three months ago. 

Q. In February?—A. If that is three months ago, yes. It would be around 
nat time. This year. 
Q. Yes, in 1948?—A. Yes, 


_ Q. And is it not true that throughout the period of price controls, is it not 

tue that you were getting as retailers a very satisfactory margin?—A. Yes, [I 

© not think anyone could complain about the margins. You had of course 

veral factors different from what you have now. Pretty well throughout the 

ak of price controls you had a seiller’s market at all levels; that is, from the 

oving cuts were not 

oW moving cuts. There were times when a woman who would normally buy 

erhouse steak was tickled to death to get that piece of shank meat. 

10 as far as shrinkage, ordinarily high, was practically nil 
actically no shrinkage was naturally much lower. 


Your loss 
—your loss ratio with 


- 


S. 
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Q. You have made it quite clear that the prices on this chart are target — 
prices that may or may not be reached; on the other hand, the minute you go 3 
to a higher level than was permitted to the retailer under price controls are you — 
not making a direct contribution to the inflationary spiral of prices?—A. If you 
could maintain these prices, if you had your perfect breakdown of costs, I would 
agree with you; but as I say, you have to take into consideration that you can- ; 
not get these prices, not normally. It was not usual years ago; it was not 
unusual for a butcher to operate on a ratio of from 30 to 35 per cent on cuts. 
That is now an unusual practice. As your beef goes up—I would say that the 
gentlemen who have received these charts—and since I received the call from 
you I have had requests for this information from a number of gentlemen—now, — 
the butcher would not dare to come near that price, they could not do it, the 
price is too high for the consumer. We receive the consumer’s reactions. Now, 
let me say this; I had a customer come into my store last week, one who 
normally buys a certain kind of meat. She had had sickness in the family, and — 
that cut of meat came to $1.75 and knowing the situation I sold it to her for $1.65. 
Q. What was the margin on that $1.65?—A. I cannot tell you that, the 
over-all margin. a 


By The Chairman: 

Q. Do you think there is any one of the four groupings in meat sales; by 
that, I mean the producer, the packer, the retailer and the consumer—you gave 
an instance in the way of a deliberate sale at a reduced figure to meet a given 
situation—what about all four of the groups, or any one group taking a lead, 
altogether apart from government action, with a view to keeping the price levels — 
of meat at an adequate and fair stage?—A. Of course, the case I gave you was 
an isolated instance. Naturally, I could not afford to do that all along the 
board. I would be out of business if I did. But I can say this, I know nothing 
about the cost to the producer, I know nothing about what it cost the whole-— 
saler; I know a little of what my own costs are, and I know a little of the 
reaction of the public. I find a very peculiar situation in this question of high 
costs and the complaints about high costs. People are still demanding expensive 
cuts of meat. They are still demanding them. When the price of meat went up, 
when ‘bacon went up, I decided to eliminate all ready-cut, packaged, sliced 
meat, because I could buy a side of bacon ‘at a lower figure. I bought it for 
say 40 cents a pound, and my tax on that was $3.20. If I buy it at 60 cents 
a pound sliced it is $4.80. On top of that the packer has to charge a price for 
wrapping and a price for derinding, labour, the product cost, cellophane, and he 
has to take shrinkage on that, and it pyramids the price up. I package and I cut 
and slice for nothing. We are unlike a motor mechanic. When you come into” 
my place for a piece of meat my profit is on that piece of meat. It is not like 
putting a rear end in your car and charging you $100 for the rear end, and also- 
charging you $2.50 a hour for labour. If I charge you 50 cents a pound for steak 
I do not say that it cost me 6 cents for my labour to cut that. We do not do 
that. All of our profit comes out of that product that we sell. On sliced side 
bacon we do not charge the cost for slicing. I try to get it across to the public 
that it is a cheaper bacon. In fact, I used to have a pair of scissors beside my 
scale, and I would say, “that is all you have got to do.” I use it in my own 
home. If you want it for the baby then you can have it. You can do that and 

gave yourself 10 cents a pound, However, the demand has become so great 
within the last month that I have switched my sales of sliced bacon to about | 
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t the customers to buy bacon sliced, 

By Mr. Mayhew: 

_ Q. Unsliced?—A. I mean unsliced. I slice it for them. I do not mean that 
they should buy it in the piece. I can understand their reluctance to buying it 
in the piece and trying to cut through the rind, but I slice it for them at a cheaper 


us to what Mr. Hales said. Mr. Hales brought out a very pertinent point about 
getting beef hearts. If we educate the public to buy cheaper cuts we will land 
into a quagmire in a way because you will find your hinds and your fores getting 
closed together. The differential gets less. It is the old story of supply and 
demand, and what there is most demand for. Tf your supply goes down then 
your price must go up. If people started to use more front quarter beef you 
vould find your front quarters would go up and your hind quarters would go 
down. Your differential would be much less. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
_ Q. May I ask what type of community your store is situated in? How 
would you describe it, well-to-do, middle class or what?—A. I would say a 
middle class district, a middle class working district with about 50-50 white- 
collar workers, and workers. If the press ever gets that I will be ostracized. 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. Can you help us in any other way, apart from what you have already 
said, as to how we can curb the increase in meat’ prices? Would you like to see 
ec ntrols back?—A. I would make this statement, that if it were not for the fact 
that there is a certain amount of fear of a black market that the majority of 
retailers in Toronto area would welcome price control. In fact, I have had them 

me up several times for my opinion on it, and I believe there was a wire sent 
to Mr. Grisdale or to the chairman of the board deprecating the rise in price. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


_ Q. There is one question I should like to ask there. When you say they 
would welcome the return of price control do you mean price control in the meat 
industry only or over-all price control on all commodities?—A. I am speaking 
4 out the meat industry now. ; 


By Mr. Kuhl: 

_ Q. May I ask this witness the same question I asked Mr. Hales? Can he 
‘ive an estimate as to the proportion of his costs that are represented by dominion 
aaxation?—A. No, sir, I could not. My cost accounting system does not go that 
n I am a small independent, and as far as bookkeeping I am interested 
rimarily in the merchandising. The bookkeeping I leave up to my father. I 
pow approximately what our overheads are. I know what I have to get. 


s By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. I believe you can give the committe certain particulars as to prices. I 
m referring now to prices which you have paid over the last period of months 
r both beef and certain pork cuts. I should like to have that put on the record. 
il you please inform the committee how these prices were found? I think you 
‘amined your invoices, did you not?—A. That is right; 
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price. There is another point, now that we are on that, that I might bring out 
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Q. And then supplied the date and the name of the company from whom ; 
you had bought the item?—-A. Not on the pork products, no. q 
Q. Because they were from a variety of packers?—A. I took my lowest cost 

F 
t 
i 
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in pork products. 

Q. And this is the item you purchased and the cost to you per pound accord- 
ing to the invoice?—A. That is right. After Mr. Dyde called me I tried to. 
visualize just what you gentlemen would want. 4 

Q. Just one minute. You are travelling a little too fast for me because rh 
want to put on the record first the results of that particular work you have done ~ 
with reference to beef and with reference to certain pork cuts. Then I will go — 
on and ask you about what you have in front of you. I will read these so they — 


can be put in the record. i 
“Pormer ceiling for commercial beef, October 22, 1947”— j 
The CuarrMan: Is it important to read that? 

Mr. Dyvp: I will be glad to put them in. 
The Cuatrman: Unless you think it is advisable. You have not got sufficient 
copies for the members? ‘ 
Mr. Dyne: I have not got sufficient copies to distribute them. ‘ 
Mr. Maypank: I would suggest that if Mr. Dyde reads them we probably — 
will not get them all as well. Would it be possible to have them mimeographed — 

between now and 4 o’clock? It is nearly 1 now. i 
Mr. Dypx: Yes. It is not terribly important except for the record. It is so 4 

that we can have it for the record when the packing witnesses return. “3 
Mr. Mavpanx: If that is the case we can take it as read and let it go in the 

record if the reporter has it. 

BEEF 


Former ceiling for commercial beef, October 22, 1947—23¢ per lb. 


Date Company Ttem. 
November 11, 1947 ....--+-+-++> Swift Aer ais DOS (Commigs sree 234 d. 
November 27, 1947 .....+-+++++5 AS Wy Hib yl) id ee Peereta rete e ae 2 .C/S Comm.......--. 213 cc 
December 6, 1947 ....2+--e eens ) CURUASRORERMlOlclle ert ARO Pee, das 1 C/S Comm......... 214 a 
Decemiber 9, 1947 ......--eeeeees Siva beta eats aishereveysine DEW EYASDY Olehaaieniois hy gene 214 
December 16, 1947 ....-+-eeeeees Sisal einige al (islet naan 2°C/S Comm... ).56. 254 : 
December 27, 1947 ......-+eeeee- Can. Packers........ 1 Side Comm........ 26 es 
December 29, 1947 .......2-eeeee Gan, Packers.......- 1 Side Comm........ 26 ah 
January 2, 1948 ......2..-ee ees Can. Packers........ 1 Side Comm........ 26 fe 
January 7, 1948 ..........e-ee- Can. Packers........ 1 Side Comm........ 28 i. 
January 12; 1948 ..0.....-+06--- Giants Wnt RB etea ts tate 1 C/S Comm: ....... 274 iy 
January 23, 1948 2. ......5-eeeee SN BUCO DUAN Ree tener pes ViGyS Gomi eres ese 26% ‘ 
January 28, 1948 .......-..5--.- Soraitity \-11/, Cae bices, wr tetohers 1 O/S Commies eet 264 
February 5, 1948 ..........- ee. Swift weeeeeee 2 C/S Comm......-.. 254 f 
Pebruary 12, 1498 .........5.... eva aM uty Met A BN 1°@/S; Comm... ... <1 25 eH! 
February 19, 1948 .........----- SHAE nN Vitek Mteadtleheee 1C/8 Comm: .- ... ..)< 25 rat 
February 26, 1948 .......2-....-- Sorbet turswitiael wartrc tenets xe 1 C/S Comm......... 25 K 
March Ti; 1948 30. a ea ale ae Swift Ree ERA 1 C/S Comm. 226... 26 J 
ARTE NROMR Ue lL ane is larson elles Gan, Packers...) (.0)+' 1/8 Comma! oie ak 274 abe 
Arora 6) OAS Wel iacalsiitela(m pie celal Oan. Packers. :...... 1/C/'8 wom is. 274 a 
April Vids) LOSS Oe seein le wale stele Can. Packers........ 1, C/S Commie sore 28 ths 
ge 
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Mr. Dype: Then I am also producing a table for fresh pork cuts taken from _ 
the witness’ invoices over the period since decontrol. : 


Mr. Maysank: The same remark applies. 
Mr. Dypn: The same remark applies. 


ae 
ud 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Now, before we adjourn, perhaps you can give the committee something 
you have worked out as a comparison between this year and a year ago, and 

eb us confine our attention to one or two items. Let us take side bacon, 
rind off, in half-pound package, sliced. What is the comparison between now 
And a year ago?—A. I have set my table up, name of the product, which is 
side bacon, rind off, in half-pound packages. The next column is cost as set 
y the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, January, 1947. 

Q.. What was that?—A. That cost is 47 cents. The next column is sales 
at 8 per cent, 3-76 cents, giving a total cost in the next column of 50°76 
ents. Now we have the selling price set by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
oard order of January 15, 1947, at 65 cents a pound, showing a gross margin 
n cents of 14:24 cents, and a gross margin in percentage of 21-9 per cent. 
shat is the picture under controls. 

_ The picture as of the first two weeks in April is, cost 61 cents. That is the 
ost to me, the wholesale selling price to me, 61 cents; tax at 8 per cent, 4-88 
ents. 

Q. Just one minute. That corresponds with a tax of 3-76 cents a year ago. 
A. Yes. There is a difference of 1-12 cents more tax paid. 

Q. Total cost to you2—A. Total cost to me is 65-88 cents, and the selling 
rice as of April, 1948—I might say this is for half-pound packages. It is sold 
§ a rule for one cent a pound less for a pound. If I sold two half-pound 
Packages it would be 79 cents, but I have it here at 80 cents, 40 cents for a 

ui-pound package. The gross margin in cents is 14-12 cents, and the gross 
argin in percentage is 17-15. . 

-Q. So that your margin in cents is slightly less?—A. 12/100ths of a cent 
s, and a matter of approximately 4-75 per cent. less. 
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Date Butts inc per lb. Loins in ¢ per }b. . 
iol Rascgtn ne hk Dae PTE ee oer ee 354 . 
OVER Fatt aad Po i 31 354 vy 
POON Pts ene, tts... 31 353 f 
OES 1 MRE SETS EY TARR AIR BY 31 35} 
Dectitber. 6.000055... 3; Riuew hin ik 31 
Decwaber 19 584. ls: baa? oe ee 32 344 
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i hair ETE POET Tet eo Cee 434 
op pated ly hg Ae eRe a Ie aa he 434 
BRT si ind Bie) a as 42 44 
Pee eed au ekie chy ti) Muuss sents, me 45 
toast a Ree OSs ESR Sine Re ile Ta a a 43 45 
BOONE Cen nte, cope Cia 434 45 
oe Le, Oe Oe aL aaa oe pe te eae 43 45 
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By Mr. Irvine: | . 
-Q. And your price is how much higher?—A. Our price is 15 cents a pound © 
higher to the consumer. ; 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. Is that margin reckoned on the basis of the selling cost?—A. All costs 
‘in the retail trade are on selling cost. 
Q. Always on selling cost?—A. All on selling price. 


a 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. You would also be willing to produce a similar set of figures for other — 
items in the pork business?—A. In the pork business I picked out eight items 
which I considered were your volume items in the pork business. I do not 
think non-volume items should be considered. I do not think they reflect enough ~ 
in your cost of living. We talk about tenderloins. They are a ridiculous price 
right now. I will not handle them at the price they are. I try to discourage ~ 
people who want them. I will not handle chicken. I discourage people from — 
buying these products when they are a high price. Up to two weeks ago I had ~ 
nothing in my own store but beef and pork because the price was too high. 
By reason of demand I have been forced to put in veal in the last two weeks. | 
I cit up a pair of hinds of veal last week which cost me 38 cents a pound, and — 
after I got through my meat test I lost nearly $10 for the simple reason I could — 
not get the price. It was too high. I am not holding myself up as an example. 
I hear this in the trade. The trade in Toronto is very worried about their gross — 
profit. They are finding their gross profit and their net are coming very close 
together. I would say that if anyone is subsidizing the cost of living today 
the retail trade is doing it. That is my honest opinion. : 

Mr. Irvine: What was that last remark? \ 

The Wirness: I would say, sir, if anyone is subsidizing the cost of living” 
today it is the retail trade which is doing it. : 

The CHairMAN: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock, but before we do so I 
would say that we have already decided that tomorrow at 4 o’clock we will hold 
an executive session. I think, before we proceed with the executive session 
we will take a little time to hear Dr. Pett, who has made his examinations of 
the various breads. I think it will be convenient to have his evidence so that 
it will be available at the proper time. It will only take a few minutes. 

Mr. MayBanx: We will hear Dr. Pett at 4 o’clock, before the executive 
session? : ce 

The Cuarrman: Yes. I think his evidence will be important with respect 
to bread. He is going away on an extended departmental trip, so I think 
we ought to hear him tomorrow afternoon. 


The meeting adjourned, to meet again this afternoon at 4 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION | 
The Committee resumed at 4 p.m. : 


_ Vineent Charles Davis, in charge of meat operations, Loblaw Gro-— 
ceterias, called and sworn: : 


By Mr. Dyde: ‘ 
_ Q. Mr. Davis, would you give us your name, please?—A. Vincent Charles — 


Davis. 
_ Q. And your address?—A. 286 Indian Road, Toronto. 
_ . And your occupation?—A. In charge of meat operations, Loblaw 


xroceterias. 
~ Q. You have been requested to bring certain information for the committee 
a h is contained in a number of sheets which are now before us. Is that right? 


. That is correct. 


LOBLAW SYNOPSIS OF MEAT DEPT. SALES AND GROSS MARK-UP—BY FOUR WEEK 
PERIODS 


Tw 
Feb. 8, |Oct. 18,)Nov. 15,|/Dec. 13, | Jan. 10, | Feb. 7, | Mar. 6, | Apr. 3, eal 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 Te 1 


Ne Rhee (aPRR Ree eerie nee el teceoreeaee na bo mmnecae eciel (pmee— eceee e )  e Ne LN dies 


(2a ee “Gass SERENE FGETAET eT NEEGSeERE barca ceeenT) detueticmnecs ‘amemeneeeee We CE RRS emeehaeds Etat poe 


175,387) 211,963} 224,060) 218,999] 217,335) 200,911] 185,496 186,531) 97,160 


SE Ana ARIE arene Sree eies| seme! (meee seen ec, pn RS ns 


hie : ‘ , 23-0 21-6 21-1 19-1 17-6 15-4 14-7 15-6 


LOINS OF PORK 


Exhibit Exhibit 


Loblaw Pre 
No. 94 No. 94 P.c. Loblaw A 3 
; Selling mark-up 
prices @ | prices @ | mark-up Cost : 
wholesale | retail Price set 
® q 
" { 
RR Cree 2. eee 36 47 23-40 36 48 25-00 ! 
35} 47 25-00 34 45 24-25 Pid 
i 
ca 
57 22-00 42 ° 55 22-75 4 
iil 59 24-50 42 22-75 , 
44 57 23-00 42 47 oe) i ae 
44 58 24-00 t 47 9-57 a | 
44 54 18-50 43 48 10-50 i ‘ 
44 52 14-00 3 48 10-0 
44 52 14-00 43 48 tare 
Oe a ete ce ako an ee, es Sana ctr 45 51 Ne | 
Oo SEN SAREE SE RSS Al ae OO OO CR MRI (RRR 45 51 1-75 
See ARES seed <i cise tis, SMa tas aes xo sis dial Wd av w wir Praca dic om eae 45 53 15-00 al 
SED CSAS xe dna aGh Wh oe NR REREES Ar Cho Kuso scalisedsunchoiklowdxecaceons 45 53 15-00 
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Sueet No. 2 
REGULAR SMOKED HAMS—BONE IN 


—— ie 


Date Plus Loblaw | Plus Total | Loblaw 
ae 8 p.c Whole- | 8 p.c. Cost Retail cle up ae 
\ sales sale sales to selling de P 
tax cost tax Loblaw | price 
1947 i 
Oe aOe Bis See eles 2.92 38.00 3.04 41.04 54 24-00 
INV OVAILOS Netter se aye aidste 3.04 38.00 3.04 41.04 51 19-53 
1948 4 
APO eaten tlae cits 3.60 43 .00 3.44 46.44 59 21-29 j 
SATE Back arale ecejesoeteleierecete 3.44 42.25 3.38 45.63 59 22-00 
TOTO 2 ts) lotosigios: aiauenelats 3.44 42.25 3.38 45.63 57 20-00 
Feb. 24 3.36 403 3.24 43.74 51 14-00 ; 
VESEY, pices knadelevsi give. Sresese ee 3.28 403 3.24 43.74 51 14-00 
Weary OE ns aicleeist\csiie aa ae 3.28 403 3.24 43.74 51 14-00 
Whats aon ae cee sie shergh wpe 3.32 413 3.32 44,82 53 15-50 ; 
Were SONG erates sasalc cuetl a iehicicem aes Star peaald Meche a (eM ial a! severe alltel devafakalidn lf sleyofm aie eiale 43.50 3.48 46.98 53 11:50 @ 
AST POS a Ae ete anit iets oo): Lotielela ead BAUM sie We geile mute on ie beaatnarlndey esl faerie sae eacie 43.50 3.48 46.98 53 11-50  & 
WR AOR cee eieskietes ake elf sae wiss cover cdi resa is otove. ets f ofefei ere satel] ainie ju ela bceib adecanelcdsue r= 43.50 3.48 46.98 55 15-00 fy 
PTV AW MPA a betel hal ss MT eae Se secre Gvare, esofs bl uoany pe a aibliohaians eralorale  letaraassia aa 43.50 3.48 46. 98 55 15-00 
: 
Apr. 30/48 
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CARCASS BEEF SHEET 
Suret No. 3 
Exhibit | Exhibit | Exhibit Loblaw Loblaw Fi 
Loblaw Loblaw P.c P.c ; 
Date No. 94 No. 94 No. 94 | , p.c. fi comm, .- 
red beef | blue beef} comm. | * oa the ef mark-up an LA ap oa beef matte 4% 
costs costs | beef costs ‘ set oF or cost 8 i 
yess pele { 
A 
1946 ¢ 
RT RT IanO eR E Dhar AN ROME td ANID Le a eacolad elem etatelicts 21.00 21-00 20.00 23-00 20.00 23-00 " 
1947 ' : 
UR ROR sys SNMP seed ts de petals sy ea as ed D Bates ale igs ua alah Ao ga\ eke skate 23 .00 22.00 22.00 23-00 21.00 24-00 ¢ 
Oct. (27... ZOXDON, easel aispeo 23.75 25.50 22-00 24.50 24.00 23.50 25.00 
INOW Osos cei sista ret PAE VIMY RPI uae 23.75 25.50 22-00 24.50 24-00 23.50 25:00 
INOW hon rat: tuistalelete erase 2620) |ilie: ale ous ia, lst 24.25 29.50 22-00 24.50 24.00 23.50 25.00 
INOS ZOG Cai Wisin eesict tere PAU SINBN CIN ae eae 22.50 25.00. 21-00 24.00 23-00 23.00 24-00 By 
INGO Tee Giatd eitdlocnigivinls QO OO IE eek el clare 22.50 25.00 21-00 24.00 24-00 23.00 24-00: 
PICCHU a nye olntedetela le 26860) Dik Abioie seyecayert 23.50 25.00 21-00 24-00 24-00 23.00 24:00 
DEC Zac hi sti oasircaanl Dif ZOn | Weswtayeie. coat lere 25.00 26 .00 19-50 24.50 23-00 23.00 23:00 9 
2 OLE LAIR AE SIAT tele PNG eh 28100 4. bose (arse 25.50 26.00 19-35 24.50 23-00 23.00 23-00 Ly 
1948 i 
AEs eat Jo aera Ee DENOOU Masts b enereyeve 27.00 26.00 19-35 24.50 23.00 23.00 23:00 
PATE E POO IE? otal A aie lats Sy PA UO PIR obras 26.50 28.50 19-24 27.50 21-00 25.75 24:00 
FAT, (20's bi erd o Aslein te ol cletelet ZOO Nate tae iehs ighabe 25.50 28.25 19-63 27.25 22.40 25.75 24:00 
Be] o SALTY AMP a Wey SO a ae ALTO Wee ie alae 26.00 27.75 17-61 26.75 20-58 25.75 23-55 
TERR seth iscke hag taseoe Sac te ie oy a aaa eatane n Pas hated omarere UL'y ele) sansetear alte 27.75 17-61 26.75 20-58 25.75 23°55 ae 
Pepe Ryo resise hoe ote t PSP OO UIs hla seh ee 25.50 27.75 17-61 26.75 20-58 25.75 23-55 
Feb. 12 DS LOOT Vieplalerss aise 25.50 27.75 17-61 26.75 20.58 25.75 20°58 
‘ ; 27.75 16-29 26.75 19-31 25.75 22-32) ae 
26.75 19-57 25.75 22-50 24.75 24-50 ae 
26.75 19-57 25.75 23-90 24.75 24-50 by 
26.75 19-89 25.75 22-88 24.75 24-76 || 
27.75 16-89 26.75 19-89 26.25 21:38 
28.50 14-65 27.50 17-64 26.50 20-63 
28.50 16-03 27.50 18-97 26.50 21:90 
28.50 19-04 27.50 21-92 26.50 23-76 i 
Ae 
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OTTAGE ROLLS 


ex Pinel! arpiera dL 4 
Rivet ee nibit Loblaw | Plus | Total 
“Cost. | Suh i <oX eR Whole- | 8 p.e. Cost 
__ to selling mark-up| sale sales to 

retailer price cost tax Loblaw 


| 44.82 | - 
44 28 : 42.50 | 3.40 | 45.90 


Loblaw 
Retail ° 
selling 

price 
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wae 84 | 51.84 64 | 19-00 | 49.00 | 3.92 | 52.92 63 | 16-00 
84 51.84 64 19-00 49.00 3.92 52.92 61 13-25 
rE See 76 50.76 65 21-75 46.00 3.68 49.68 61 18-50 
aac eers 76. 50.76 62 18-00 45.00 3.60 48.60 61 20-25 
68 49.68 64 22-25 45.00 3.60 48.60 61 20+25 
Ae 76 50.76 61 |. 16-75 47.00 3.76 50.76 61 16-75 
Ae 5 ah 64 51.84 613 15-75 47.00 3.76 50.76 61 16-75" 
Se en a} Gs Mee eer «eile 4) ab Pte PARMA S eak Hes wet rg 3 49.00 3.92 52.92 64 17-25 
fetch. ootel Weak gh (00 EP NGces (Grae 1] be, boy Sree el Us te Slee nag ee I LADS 3.92 52.92 64 17-25 
coy Cay AA ty eae dgei'8 SI's Meh al) 8 eae Fe een Ug 49.00 3.92 52.92 67 21-00 
SO SRSE SIS Sie shee 15 cca, Mra cal cna ay. CAG eee co (a 49.00 3.92 52.92 67 21-00 
RINDLESS SIDE BACON IN CELLOPHANE PACKAGE 
a : ae ~ Phis Total ae Loblaw | Plus Total | Loblaw Pe 
aholol oe Cost | vetail JER, Whole- | ° 8 p.c. Cost | Retail |. wee 
ae sales to selling’ |m2rk-up| sale sales to selling Nek D 
joree: tax retailer Bape cost tax Loblaw | price 
e 
Be tah 50.00- 4.00 54.00 71 24-00 49.75 3.98 §3.73 65 17-25 
49.50 3.96 53.46 69 22-50 49.75 3.98 53.73 67 19-75 
64.00 .5.12 69,12 78 11°25 59.50 4.75 64.25 79 18-50 
64.00 5.12 69.12 V7 10-00 59.50 4.75 64.25 74 13-00 
Hos 63.00 5.04 638.04 78 12-75 59.50 4.75 64.25 74 13-00 
SRS 62.00 4.96 66.96 80 16-25 59.50 4.75 64.25 74 13-00 
Bete ie 59.00, — 4.72 63.72 78 18-25 57.00 4.56 61.56 74 16:75 
62.00 4.96 66.96 80 16-50 62.00 4.96 66.96 74 9-50 
exe Bb 63.00 5.04 68.04 80 15-00 59.50 4.75 64.25 74 13-00 
Rm iete citrate bets, oe Ae Ss cre, Cif dicsry 5005 Ss ied Alege cm 029 69 4.96 66.96 74 9-50 
thei cl Sate LONER dic ohedl hae Pach SRE (ei ER 62.00 4.96 66.96 74 9-50 
cS Rae See SECIS. ol ect TN A SR a Oe 62.00 4.96 686.96 78 14-00 
CAB Kis idee? ae Rei Latent My A319 ae Ue aR a 62.00 4.96 66.96 78 14-00 
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Sueer No. 6 
CASING BACK SHEET 
Se TT rT tiie ik al ae 
. . . . ‘ : 
Plus Plus Total | Loblaw | 
Date 8 p.c. 8 p.c. Cost Retail P.c. @ 
sales sales to selling | mark-up 
tax tax Loblaw | price : 
r 
Bet SOR a OLE Se re 
iol i 
He ae OER CH AB 4.66 4.64 | 62.64 gi | 22-50. 
INORG elias elaatere sia uke 4.62 4.64 62.64 85 26:25 
1948 { 
Satie Lab Ciceeiee Cee i 5.04 : , 4.88 65.88 86 23-00 
Pate ROU he Mea cca Me Mets | 4 atthe @aletae lots Shove sis ell Veieie Pein at aaa cette i 4.88 65.88 83 20-50 
Hpbi. ces Measus osu. 4.96 ‘ 4 4.88 65.88 {83 20-50 
hits) SYGI SAS eerste f 4.64 ; ; 4.88 65.88 83 20-50 
NY ET ny eR a Le sue : 4.64 i 5 ‘ 4.88 65,88 83 20-50 
Bi (crepe yh Ny ey Sh a 5 5.08 3 4 4.88 65.88 83 20-50 
METRE GY ornlete reais elplnletats : 5.12 : ; 4.88 65.88 83 20-50 
MARU OOM On: SU pnteIRGL we UHL us Neale daira tsa Levee e Nae chitin alert ; 5.12 | 69.12 g3 | 16-75 
AUN RAEI SaME NT Sel Naat Vase one alaondl mals aeririniall he We ateichalieh eg ‘| 5.12 69.12 83 16-75 
GSN SNS sy 4h eater WE SIRE a RBs ba ance ne Raa hr al ek as i 5.12 69.12 85 18-75 
JPA iy Sine eal PES 9 FORD sok abr ha asa SI : 5.12 69.12 85 18-75 
Apr. 30/48 | 
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Suent No. 7 ‘ 
COOKED HAMS SHEET ‘ 
Plus Total | Loblaw Bi 
Date 8 p.c. Cost Retail Pic 
sales to selling 
tax Loblaw | price 
¥ 
4.80 64.80 85 23-75 
4.72 63.72 85 25 
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,, By Mr. Dyde: 
QQ. I think we might look at these page by page. Looking at the front page, 
hich is a synopsis of meat department sales and gross mark-up, it is divided 


to four week periods, and the gross profit which is shown as a comparison is a 
oss profit on sales, is it not?—A. That is correct, sir 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Now, in your sales, Mr. Davis, I notice in the period ended November 15, 
, December 13, 1947 and from then on your gross sales in dollars are over a 


. And that includes the periods of the higher prices, does it not?—A. Not 
Dall cases. 

Q. Not in all cases. Which are the lower prices?—A. I would not consider 
uw high prices had started until, as far as beef is concerned, December, 1947, 
| continued on to the present day. Pork prices sharply advanced after 
I 10 or January 1. y 

Q. Have you any explanation for the continued demand during that period, | 
Sumer demand, because we have heard here of a good deal of consumer 
stance towards the end of January and the beginning of February ?—A. That bd 
orrect as far as smoked meat, cured meat and fresh pork is concerned. It . 
t apply to beef. 
Q. Then may I come to the present time. You have been able to quote the ‘A 
week period ending April 17?—A. That is correct. 
ie 
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Q. What is your experience with regard to consumer resis ance or consumer 
demand today?—A. In certain cuts there is considerable resistance. pkey 
Q. Are you able to say which cuts?—A. Well, I would say on your higher 
priced steaks such as porterhouse, sirloin, any cut in the hind quarter. There 
is still resistance on smoked meats, which includes bacon. : . 
~*Q. Do you sell your bacon always in a package?—A. No, we slice the 
biggest part of our bacon in the meat department. 

- Q. Perhaps we will come to that at a later page when we are dealing with’ 
the actual items themselves. Then I also notice that expressed as a percentage 
gross profit in the lowest line has fallen during the period from October, 1947, 
until the period ending Apfil 3, 1948, and then in the two week period ending 
_ April’17 there is an increase again. Are you able to explain the increase in the 
two week period ending April 172A. That would be much of a guess on that 
one. It is not much of an increase, 1 per cent. . 4 

Mr. Tuarcusr: I did not follow that question. What was that question? 


Mr. Dypr: I was asking if he could explain the reason for there being an 
snorease in the two weeks period ending April 17. Is it because of increased 
prices?—A. No, I would not say that. 1 would say it is more orderly operation 

Q. How does your operation differ in those two weeks than in the previous 
period?—-A. Customer resistance. g 

Q. Customer resistance again?—A. Definitely, and carryovers. q 

Q. How does customer resistance result in a larger gross profit to you?—Ay 
Less waste, reconversion of products. 

Q. What is the last one?—A. Reconversion of products. 
Q. What is that?—A. It would mean you would have a roast carried over 
from Saturday and would reconvert that into stewing meat at the first of th 
week, or some particular cut; for instance, a porterhouse may move more readil 
or a rib roast may move more readily. The result is a more orderly operation 
and reduction of stocks which would have an effect on the gross margin. } 

Q. The example you gave us does not seem to quite carry that out. H 
you have a roast of beef that you carry over from Saturday until Monday, an 
if you had sold it on Saturday as a roast of beef you would have made a better 
mark-up, would you not?—A. That is correct. } 

- Q. When you turn it into stewing beef on Monday you are going to make’ 
lesser mark-up?—A. Absolutely. } 
Q. Then why does that ereate an orderly way of doing business resulting | 
your gross margin better?--A. That was only one of the items 1 gave yo 
Orderly operation would be better. In other words, when you buy a certa 
amount of a product featuring that you are going to sell that product and the 
1s customer resistance then there is waste the following week, so as quickly as ¥! 
can you move it. In other words, when you get your store in shape and you 
market is in shape then your carry-over is not nearly as great. 7 
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By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Does that mean that logically the more resistance there is the higher th 

| profit of the retailer would be?—A. It could be one of the factors, but the usu 
procedure is to get your house in order. In other words, if a store is usi 
10 cattle a week and he cannot move them, then you get it down to 8 and th 


it will help. 
By M r. Beaudry: : 
Q. The figures for gross sales do not seem to indicate that was the casé 
the first two weeks of April—A. That depends on what they~ are made up“ 


of course. 
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ples expla nation you could give us is the one you refrain from re 
ving us, and that is, increase in prices. I am really wondering why you avoid 
a, because you certainly. have had an increase in prices, have you not? 
“A. Not in too many cases, and not according to costs. ees 
_ By the Chairman: , is 
_ Q. Not according to what?—A. Costs. Your increased 
risen as fast as cost. ‘ 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. That would not affect prices at all—A. It w 
Q. It does not alter the fact that prices have g 


ould affect your mark-up. - - 
one up, no matter what it Ps 

y ay more for it and you — 

ell it for more, or you hope to. et, 


ta 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


0a 
 Q. We may come back to that question when we have looked at some of - A 
ihe succeeding pages and have seen where your prices did go, wed 


By Mr. Thatcher: va is 

_ Q. Before you leave that page is it not a fact that your sales went UP) CODY gi 

derably when ceilings came off, and also your profits in your meat department? _ “ye 
. No, I would say our profits went down after ceilings came off. ie 


_ _Q. For instance, in January, 1948, after the British contract, your gross 


rofit is $217,000 as against $159,000 for January, 1947, an increase of roughly 36 
er cent.—A. There is a difference in volume. 
—Q. Your volume is up, too?—A, That is right. ‘ 

Q. But your profits did go up. February is $200,000 as against $175,000. a 

n March they dropped again, and in April they dropped, but in January and % 
ebruary— —A. Of what year? 
9. January and February, 1948, your sales and profits were both up as com- 

wed with the previous year. Is that not correct?—A. No, the profits are not up. 

The Cuarrman: The gross profit is down in January. ° . 

Mr. Tuatcuer: No, it is up. It is up 36 per cent for January, for instance. P 
Mr. Beavpry: So is the volume. ade od 
_ The Wrrness: So is the volume up but the gross mark-up is down 1-2. : 4 Re 

By Mr. Thatcher: ee 

Q. I know that, but the profits of your meat department did jump consid-— 


ably when ceilings were removed according to this; is that not correct?— _ 
No, I would not say that. 


Q. Let me put it this way. You sold more meat and you made more money : 1M . 
pr ceilings were removed than you did a year ago on the same period. I think = 
t is evident. ae)" 


. Merrirr: You must see that it says here, “gross profit.” ; os 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Dollar profit and percentage profit, I admit the percentage 


it is down but the dollar profit is up, and up quite considerably according 
aay arm 


‘Mr. Kunu: You could answer that question both yes and no and still 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. I am asking about the dollar profit, though—A. I do not see that the dollar — 
profit is up. Possibly I do not understand your question or you are looking at 
different figures than I am. 

Q. December of 1947, was $218,000. As I read the chart a year ago it was 
$157,000. Am I right in that? 

Mr. Beaupry: December, 1946. 

The Wrirnsss: 1946. 

Mr. Tuatrcupr: In the next period it is $217,000 for January against 
$159,000. 

The Cuatrman: That is right. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: In February it is $200,000 as against $175,000. 

The CHatrmaANn: That is right. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: In March you have not got the comparative figure. I 
cannot compare March or April, but in the months you show you made con-_ 
siderably more profit in those months than you did a year previous to that. 

The Cuarrman: No, surely not. 

The Witness: I cannot see that. 

The CuarrMan: It is just the opposite. 

The Witness: Just the opposite, according to my figuring. 

Mr. Kuut: You mean gross profit? 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: No, dollar profit. : 

The Wrrnzss: I look at the gross mark-up and it is lower in the months 
you have mentioned and yet you say we made more. i 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Maybe I do not see it. I should like to have that 
explained. In December, 1947, it’ is $218,000 against $157,000. Is that not 
more? B: 
The Cuamman: Yes, but look at the gross profit for those two years. You 
will see while it was up in December of 1947 the gross profit was only 21:1 
while the gross was $157,000. 7 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is percentage profit. I am talking about dollar. 
profit. 4 

Mr. Braupry: There were twice the sales. e) 

Mr. Tuarcuer: The point I am driving at is that Loblaw’s made con- 
siderably more in their meat department after the ceilings were removed than 
in the year previous? | em 

The Wirness: No, we did not make more money on that increased volume. 
We sold a lot more meat. [ 

oat 
By Mr. Thatcher: 4 

Q. Sure you sold more meat but you made more dollars in profits in your’ 
meat department?—A. If you sell $5,000,000 against $3,000,000 you are bound | 
to have more dollars. | 

Q. I do not care how you get it. The fact is you did make a greater 
dollar profit in your meat department in those months than you did a year 
ago?—A. Not make it, no, I cannot agree. pi 

Q. Taking that page will you tell me how you made less money ?—A. 
Because we ended up with 19:1 against 20-1. | 

Q. Your expenses were greater proportionately?—A. No, that is the return: 
In dollars you made considerably more in each month—more than you did 4 
year ago—and I am talking of actual hard cash. a 


Mr. Breaupry: The output was considerably higher? i 
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y ‘Mr. Tuarcuer: That may have been. 
_ The Cuatmrman: Mr. Matthews—Mr. Thatcher, you have got me so 


4 


onfused I am calling by some other name. Surely it is important to add the be 
act that the volume was higher. If you just say they made more money it Fi 
oes not give a full picture. In 1947 their gross profit was greater—dollar a 
ofit and gross percentage profit—but so was the volume, and you have to ‘s 
nclude that or it is not fair and it gives a wrong impression. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I made the statement and I verified it by these figures. 
am not trying to be facetious. 


_ The Cuairman: No, this is just our siesta period. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: As far as hard cash is concerned Loblaws made considera- 
ly more in this period after ceilings were removed than they did a year ago. 
Mr. Braupry: They made that in gross dollars. 
The Wirness: We took in more dollars but. we did not make more dollars. 
_ Mr. Tuatcuerr: Your gross profit is— 
_ The Wirness: Is less. 
} etna ican The third column, in December, shows $218,000 as against 
57, 
' Mr. Beaupry: The return per dollar was smaller, 
Mr, Tuatcuer: The dollar gross profit was $218,000 as against $157,000. 
The CuarrMAn: That is right, but look at the figures above? 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: That is all right, I am not denying what you say but I 
mt the witness to admit his gross dollar profit, the gross dollar profit made 
? Loblaws Grocetarias in meat, was greater in the same period than it was 
ago. 
The bdaiveans I can only answer that we took in more money by selling 
more meat. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: So your gross dollar profit was greater— 
_ The Wrrness: It was less. 
ao Braupry: What will the obtaining of this admission on the record 
_ Mr. Irvine: It does not matter what it proves, is it so? . 
‘The Cuarman: I think Mr. Thatcher has a right to interrogate, but I 
not think he should go on indefinitely. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: I would like to know if I am wrong? Perhaps I cannot 
correctly; maybe I do not interpret this correctly, but it is $218,000 this 
ras against $157,000 last year and it looks to me considerably greater. 
January it was $217,000 as against $159,000 and that is 36 per cent more 
Jars made by the méat department than was made a year ago, unless I 
interpret the figures? 
The CuHamman: There is no doubt but that they sold more. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: True, true. 
The Cuatmman: We are agreed on that. 
Mr. Mayuew: You are a business man, Mr. Thatcher, and you would 
ect to make more if your volume was greater? 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Oh yes, I know that. At 
‘Mr. Merrirr: Why continue if there is nothing to be gained by pursuing __ 
question. 
Mr. Mayuew: Business was better in December 1947 than it was in . 
ember 1946. . J u 
}- 
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proportions’ or the. percentage—your dollar profit was. greater, considerably 
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Mr. TuatcHsr: It was better in dollar profit. Mr. Chairman I do not 
wish to be obnoxious— | Ra 1 AUER Ryo coh 
The Cuamman: You are not being obnoxious, you are persevering. 


By Mr. Thatcher: ied F a 
Hause ts an ere: aD black and white—-A. As far as the meat operation 1 
coneerned we look at the gross mark-up that is left, and it is 19-1 per cent, as 
against the year about which you are talking where the figure is 22 per cent 
We as operators only know those figures. Aa dl 

Q. Lam talking about dollar profit? —A. It is less money on the volume sold! 
Q. That may be, but your dollar profit was ereater—regardless of the 


a 
q 


greater than it was a year ago, due to the fact you sold more meat?—A. That ig 
true, the figures show it. 
'~Q. That is what I wanted you tosay?—A, The figures show that. 
Q. I will proceed from that in a minute or two. 
Mr. Dypz: I am going on to the next page, if it is agreeable? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: < . 
Q. You had the benefit of seeing exhibit 94 which was before the committer 
when making up this sheet, Mr. Davis, and you were asked in setting up this shee 
to give us a comparison of your cost with the cost found on exhibit 94 for thi 
particular item which you are selling. You were asked to give us the price ane 
the percentage of mark-up. The columns are headed percentage of mark-ug 
- Loblaw cost, Loblaw selling price, and mark-up set. There is a reason for tha 
being done, gentlemen. I asked Mr. Davis to provide a mark-up whether if 
fact in actual fact his company received it. My information was that a store 
like Loblaws will sometimes set a mark-up and will not always obtain it, bu 
they do have a mark-up. Am I correct in outlining the practice in that way ?—= 
“A, That is correct, yes. a 
Q. The only other matter on which I wanted to ask you in connection with 
those headings was when you show Loblaw’s selling price in the last column bU 
one are you alléwing for the fact pork loins are sometimes sold as one thing ane 
sometines sold as another?—A. I do not just understand that question. T hey art 
all sold for pork loins as.a rule. a 
-Q. Do you sell the whole loin of pork as a lom?—A. No,. we cut it mito 
chops and also roasts. A 
Q. And you sell chops and roasts at a different price?—A. That is correct, 
--Q. All l am asking you is whether your selling price makes provision for th 
fact some cuts are sold at one price and some sold at another?—A. That 
correct. } ‘@ 
Q. You have a ceiling price of 48 certs as at October 30, can you say wht 
your pork roasts were then selling for, and what pork loins were selling for? 
‘A. It would all go back to 48 cents in any case if the entire loin was sold— 
the stock was sold without shrink or trim—but there is a variation between chop 
and roasts. ; . . : 
Q. What is the variation?—A. It will vary depending on the cost. It 
be 5 cents a pound lower for centre cuts and 5 cents more for end cuts — 
depends on the primary cost and on consumer acceptance. 4 
Q. You cannot give me a figure which would be in effect at October 30? 
A. No. a 
Q. At a later date could you give me a figure—say for April 172—A. No 


“none of these dates will give the price of the different cuts. ¥ 
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“ Q. All right, now in running down the columns, the first is the exhibit 
94 price at wholesale, and then I am going over to Loblaw cost and I see that on 
October 30 according to exhibit No. 94 the wholesale price was 36 cents and your 

st was 36 cents. Thereafter, your cost down through the periods where we have 
comparative figures are slightly lower than the wholesale costs shown on 
exhibit No. 94. There is a question which occurs to me and you may be able 
to answer. Is that lower price due tothe fact that you received a slightly better 
Price than that shown on exhibit 94 because you buy in volume?—A. Not in all 
cases, but the explanation would be that we bought from a different market than 
the one from which you have quoted. That would be one of the factors. 


often but we always hope to do so. 

Q. Do you occasionally?—A. Yes. 

(). Can you say whether this is one case where you got a slightly better 
price?—A. No, it is not. I definitely know that those loins were bought from 
another market. We were bringing a large percentage of loins from the Montreal 
market which is cheaper then the Toronto market. 

Q. That is a regular practice, is it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you buy from wholesale centres other than Montreal?—A, There is 
other pork bought in Ontario, yes. 

Q. In connection with the retail prices set out on exhibit 94 we have had 
evidence as to how they were obtained and we find that your sale price is below 
the retail exhibit as shown on exhibit 94. The variation is not extraordinary great 
except when you come down to February 10, 1948, and there the selling price on 
ibit No, 94 is shown as 57 cents and your selling price is 47 cents. On 
ebruary 24 the selling price according to exhibit 94 is 57 cents but your 
selling price is still 47 cents. In the week following there is a considerable 
spread between your price and the price on exhibit No. 94—the retail] price. 
Ipiave you any particular view as to why that should be?—A. That goes 

back to consumer resistance as far as smoked meats are concerned. It was 
getting rid of the property that. we owned and it was only a matter of putting it 
where the consumer would purchase it. Our problem is the same as the 
problem of this committee and that is to give the housewife a reasonable and 
fair price. 
Q. I have no further questions on that sheet. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Just before you leave that, having put the price down so that your 
mark-up was only 9-57 per cent you apparently kept it down to that figure until 
about the middle of April when you raised it again. What is the explanation of 
that? Is it the fact that consumer resistance had weakened by that time?—A. 

would say our stocks were in better order. You could not continue to operate 
bn such a margin as that sacrifice sale of February 24. Instead of owning 1,000 
bork loins we would certainly only own 500, so the mark-up would naturally rise. 
Q. This figme 9-57 and 11-75 that you made during that several week 
period is operation at a loss as far as you are concerned?—A. Sacrifice sales. 
Q. You were selling meat at a loss during that period?—A. I do not say a 
bss. You could perhaps sell at 100 per cent loss at a time like that. It is a 
matter of unloading the property you now own in order to get rid of it as 
quickly as you can. 

Q. Those sales represented a loss as far as you were concerned?—A. They 
vould on that particular line. 
Q. When you got the price up to 15 per cent would it still represent a loss?— 
No, I would not say so. 
Mr. Irvine: Are you finished? 
Mr. Harkness: Yes. 
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Q. Do you sometimes get a better price for volume buying?—A. Not very 
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By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. About October 30 you have a mark-up of 25 per cent, that is right, is it 
not?—A. That is correct. . 

Q. That would be about the time the price ceilings came off, would 1t © 
not?—-A. October 22 was when the ceilings came off. q 

Q. Yes. On February 10 we find you have a mark-up of 9:57 per cent. — 
That would appear to show that price ceilings were a very good thing for you?— 
A. I would not agree they were a good thing. I would say this showed bad 
ordering and bad control of stocks. — | 
| Q. Would you say a mark-up of 25 per cent was better than a mark-up of © 
9-57 per cent?—A. Yes. g 

Q. And to that extent price ceilings were better?—A. I would not say ceilings 
were the cause of that. 

Q. Apparently when the ceilings went the percentage went because they kept — 
on going right down? 

Mr: Tuatcuer: The profits are going up? 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Do you remember what your percentage was as permitted by the Wartime — 
Prices and Trade Board with respect to this particular item?—A. About 27a 
per cent. 
Q. 27 per cent?—A. That was the maximum under the order. 

Q. At this particular time what did you do? Did you represent to them ~ 
that you had too many losses and that there was consumer resistance?—A, _ 
We stopped buying. iy 
Q. And therefore you wanted to get your pork at a cheaper price?—A. Yes. — 

Q. What did they say?—A. There was just no answer to that. We got in © 
pork we did not want with consumer resistance at that price. Unfortunately, — 
with a chain store this size, you cannot always get every town or city shut off at 
the same time. There may not be the same resistance in every town and area; — 
that is another factor. It is purely sacrifice selling, so far as that pork is — 
concerned. i 


By Mr. Dyde: ah i 
Q. On sheet No. 2, you have gone through the same procedure with regard 
to smoked hams. If I may summarize the matter a little bit there was not, 
apparently the same drop in your mark-up in that period of January and Febru- 
ary. Now, would that be because of consumer demand again?—A. It is partially — 
that but, smoked meats or cured meats are not as highly perishable as fresh pork. ] 
You must move fresh pork. : 
Q. Again I find that your wholesale cost is, on the whole, slightly below the — 
wholesale cost on exhibit 94. It actually is the same in only one case since — 
January, 1948 and that was on March 16, when your wholesale cost and the — 
wholesale cost on exhibit 94 were exactly the same. Is that*because you may : 
have bought on a different market?—A. No, but it may have been buying from — 
packers you did not get prices from in your report. N; 
Q. Or it may be you are getting a slightly better price because of volume — 
buying?—A. In some cases, but that slightly better price should be enlarged upon, 
Any different price we receive is delivered to our own warehouse. We, in turn, — 
re-box and deliver it, so it wipes out any lower price which may be on that | 
invoice; that is one shipment to one warehouse. Then, we make store to store 
deliveries. hy 
Q. Then, in this particular case, I meet a different situation than we had on 
the previous sheet; that is, in the selling price on the 12th of January you were — 
selling at 59 cents, whereas the average for that day as found on exhibit 94 was 56. | 
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yu were still above on January 26 and then, I think you go below from that 
me on. Is there any explanation for that that you know of?—A. Other than ing 
e have possibly taken in our costs of January 12, possibly a little beyond it or cr 
revious to that, in which case we would have been in the higher market on hams toe 
1an the prices which were reported to you, so far as retail is concerned. In other 

yords, we may have been selling high cost ham at that time, whereas the one 

tho reported this may have been cleaning up the lower priced hams. If you = 
tice, he jumps right up after that, so there is an explanation for that. ) 
 Q. Yes, I noticed that. ; 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Did I understand, from sheet 2, that the mark-up which would be in the 
ourth column is taken as a flat mark-up of 28-33 on the total cost to the retailer? 
the mark-up taken on the sales tax also? When your company figures its 
aark-up, does it include the sales tax in that or does it take it on the eost from 
he packer, then take the mark-up and then add the sales tax or do you take a - 
ercentage profit on the sales tax?—A. We take our laid down cost. 

_ Q. Including the sales tax?—A. It would include the sales tax. 

_ Q. That would mean the customer is paying a pyramiding sales tax?—A. I 
o not know how much you call a pyramid. We looked at that thing at lunch. 
Q. Take the first item; if your mark-up is 28-33, and the sales tax is 2-22, 
hat means an extra tax of about -82?—A. Possibly so, a fraction of a cent. 

_ Q. It would mean it would bring your sales tax to 3-70, so that, really, your 
ustomer is paying a 10 per cent sales tax instead of 8?—A. Mathematically, I 
Ippose that is correct. 

Q. Do you think that is a fair practice for the retailer to pyramid the tax 
a that way?—A. It is an established practice. 

Q. That is done all through the industry, is it7—A. Always has, and permit- 
id on board orders, Mr. Thatcher. 


By Mr. Dyde: . 

_ Q. In coming to sheet 3, Mr. Davis, there are one or two things which, 
haps, we might look at. I notice that immediately following there is a sort 
brief or a summary. Then, I also notice that beef is dealt with on the last 
ige. I will be glad to take this up in whatever order you wish me to do so. 
hich sheet shall we look at first?—A. Possibly we will have to bring them 
gether for further discussion, so it does not matter which one you take first, 
e carcass or retail selling value. 

 Q. Perhaps we might look at sheet No. 3 which is carcass beef. You have 
ne through that in a somewhat similar fashion and you have shown exhibit 94 
ures in the first three columns. Then, there is a line drawn and you have shown 
uu own red beef cost and your own mark-up on red beef?—A .The mark-up 


~ Q. On red beef?—A. On red beef. 
Q. Then, your next column is Loblaw’s blue beef cost and mark-up set on 
ue beef ?—A. That is correct. 
-Q. Then, your commercial beef cost and the mark-up set on commercial 
f?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Now, I think we are in price control all the way down—we are just in 
ice control for the first two lines, are we not?—A. No, the first line, January, 
(6 would be price control—Oh, yes, January, 1947, is price control. 
~Q. When we get to October 27?—A. Yes, it is off. 
Q. So what you have given in the first two lines, so far as mark-up is pe 
cerned, is the mark-up which was permitted under price control, is that ‘ 
nt?—A. The mark-up which we set which was lower, in most cases, than the s 
rk-up set in the board order. Wa 
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Q. In that case, also, as I come down the line, I find your mark-up 

has been reduced until we get to a low in red beef of 14-65, I think?—A. That is 

correct. | : 

~ Q. On march 16, and since that it has been. going up again, so we arrive 

at April 16, with 19-04 margin. The same thing happens with the other 
brands, does it not?—A. That is correct, yes. 

Q. There is one item on which, perhaps, you can give some explanation. 
On January 8, 1948, commercial beef, according to Exhibit 94 was costing 27:00 
and your cost on commercial beef on that date was 23-00, very much lower.) 
Do you know what the explanation is for that?—A. Well, I would question) 
exhibit 94, commercial beef costing 27 cents. I think it was meant for blue# 
brand beef, not commercial. JI have not known the market to go to 27 cents) 
‘on commercial on that date. 4 

-Q. You will note, immediately below the 27, you have 26-50 and’ down on’ 
March 15, it is 27-50; do you think all those figures are meant for blue brand?— 
A. No, I do not. I think the first one, a $1.50 advance in carcass beef in a 
week for commercial looks to be an error. 7 

Q. You have a fair rise through the latter part of December and to 
January 8 in red beef, did you notice that?—A. Yes. We are one week behind 
on the rise, and that is explainable by the fact we buy cattle in carload lots from 
western Canada. We buy this week for delivery next week, so we would be 
a week late in picking up that advance. 


By Mr. Harkness: 
Q. You mean to say you buy your own cattle on the hoof in the west im 
carload lots?—-A. No, we buy dressed beef in carload lots. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Then, I think we should look at the last page, before we come to you 
summary. We have some retail prices and you have shown exhibit 94 pri 
and then your own retail prices in each case for each of these items?—A. Thai 
. is correct, 4 
Q. I think the only place I have found where you are above the average 

is in stewing beef. Did you notice that on January 12, 1948, for stewing beel 
you are above the average a little bit; on January 26, above average and 
everywhere else—no, there is one other place, IT think you are above th 
average and that is for hamburger in March, by a matter of a cent or half é 
cent in one or two places. Otherwise, you are fairly well below the average 
Is that again a matter of orderly operation?—A. That is a matter of consumer 
preference in this case. 4 
Q. It is?—A. As the other prices went up, the season of the year, peopl 
really went to stew cuts. In other words, we were trying to buy extra fr 
quarters. Naturally, you raise your price on your fast moving cuts and lowe 
the price of your slower moving cuts. However, it was not long continued 
Three weeks, I think it was. sed - 
Q. Now, I come back to the page which is dated April 30, Toronto, which 

is a summary of carcass beef, sheet No. 3. Do you wish to read that? @ 


By Mr. Thatcher: | 

Q. Just before you read that, Mr. Davis, on this last page, I notice Loblaw’ 

are considerably below exhibit 94 prices. Is that because you are able to 
in quantities or because you are able to merchandise more efficiently? 

could you be so considerably lower than the average prices?—A. It could 

efficiency and less profit and giving the customer or consumer a fair price aim 

Q. Which would you say it was?—A. A combination of the three. 
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_ Q. By buying your beef by the carload, can you buy a lot cheaper than 
the small operator?—A. At certain seasons of the year, last year, we could 
because we were buying western cattle on a glutted market. Possibly an 
independent, in the east, could not handle a carload, but our competitors could, 
f we have such a thing. 

_ Q. These are fairly startling figures?—A. that is what the packers 
ought, too. 

Mr. Dyve: All right, Mr. Davis. 

The Witness: This is dated, Toronto, April 30, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CARCASS BEEF SHEET No. 3 


Further to our beef sheet showing costs, we would like to add the 
following. In answer to your request for beef prices covering January 
1946, as you know ceilings were in effect at that date and the cost on special 
beef, now known as red brand, was $21 a cwt., in zone 6. Commercial 
beef, which at that time included blue brand, was costing $20 a ewt. in 
zone 6, 

_ On May 25, 1946, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board issued Order 
No. 635 to become effective May 27, 1946, suspending ceilings at whole- 
sale on red or blue brand beef but fails to remove the ceilings on these 
mentioned grades of beef at retail. This condition existed until the 
issuance of Order No. 643 on the 10th day of July 1946 and became 
effective on July 22, 1946. 

In the interim period of May 27, 1946 to July 22, 1946 the prices of 
red and blue beef advanced from the previous ceilings. In the ease of red 
brand from $21 a cwt. to $26 a ewt. with no advance allowed at retail. In 
the case of blue beef the prices advanced from $20 a ewt. to $25 a ewt., 
with no change in the ceilings at retail. 

However, on July 22, ceilings were re-imposed at wholesale, at a cost 
on red brands at $23 a ewt., blue brand at $22 a ewt. and commercial 
$21 a cwt, in zone 6. 

January 1947. We continued under ceilings with the prices in zone 6 
remaining red brands $23 a ewt., blue brands $22 a ewt. and commercial 
$21 a cwt. 


ing effective March 3, 1947, and the prices of beef under this new order 
had advanced $2 a cwt., making a price of red brands $25 a ewt., blue 
brands $24 a ewt. and commercial $23 a ewt. in zone 6._ These prices 
continued until the removal of ceilings, as of October 22, 1947. Our 
Careass Beef Sheet No. 3 shows the picture from there on and up to 
April 16, 1948. It may be necessary to explain some of the differentials 
in prices in reference to Loblaw costs and the cost that you had reported 
to you in this zone. We were at certain periods buying considerable ears 
of beef from western Canada; from Edmonton, Calgary. Moose Jaw and 
Winnipeg. You will also notice in the fluctuation in a rising market, we 
usually show our advance a week later than the eastern market. You 
will also note in a declining market, we are usually a week the other way. 
We have tried to give you as close as possible the per cent of mark-up that 
we set or strive to get but so many circumstances enter into an operation 
of this kind, it is extremely difficult to explain why we receive a lower 
margin than we originally set. We have no way or means of dividing our 
country operation against our city operation from final results as our 
totals cover both country and city operation. We trust the information 
we have given you will be sufficient to meet your requirements. 


On February 27, 1947, a new beef order was issued; No. A2294, becom- - 
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We note in your Exhibit No. 94 that you fail to show blue beef costs ‘ 
and we believe that in some instances some of your commercial costs — 
should apply to blue. We also may add that commercial beef as far as” 
our total beef volume is concerned is an extremely small portion of our 


total tonnage in beef. 


— 


V. C. DAVIS, 
In Charge of Meat Operations, — 
Loblaw Groceterias Co. Limited. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Just with reference to that last sentence, Mr. Davis, what is the great 
portion of your sales of beef, what brand?—A. Blue brand, not through want or 
desire, but from the. quantity standpoint. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Of course, your profits are greater on blue brand than on 
red brand? 


The Wrrness: That is right, sir. ‘ 


7 
i 
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By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Well now, on sheet 4, sheet 5 and sheet 6 and sheet 7, Mr. Davis has set 

out the same sort of figures for these various items that ‘are named there at the 
top of the page as he has set them out previously for the other items. I have 
no specific questions to ask on these pages, gentlemen. I did want to ask Mr. 
Davis with reference to side bacon. You show side bacon on sheet 5, Mr. Davis; 
and this perhaps is not so much a question with reference to figures as it is with | 
regard to the question of merchandising methods. How do you sell your rind- 
less side bacon?—A. In the meat department. we sell about 90 per cent sliced 
by store operation. fi 
Q. In your own stores?—A. In our own meat stores. , 

Q. So that only about 10 per cent of your sales are in the packages which 
come from the packer already packed?—A. In the meat department this is 
correct. ; 


Q. Do you sell packaged bacon elsewhere in the store?—A. We sell it in 

the grocery department. € 
Q. And these figures do not cover the grocery department at all2—A.No. 

- Q. Do you happen to know what the margin of mark-up is on the packaged 
bacon which is sold in the grocery department?—A. That, I could not answer. — 
Q. Do they compare in any way with your figures?—A. I imagine they 
would be a little higher in regard to costing, but they generally try to be the 
same on selling. f 
Q. We had some discussion this morning as to the margin on packaged 
bacon that comes from the packer already wrapped, and although it is in your 
erocery department perhaps you could add your view?—A. We do handle tt 
in the meat department. f\ 
Q. You do handle some?—A. Oh, yes. i 

Q. Is it a fact that there is less work and less service in the handling 7 
packaged bacon than in the handling of bacon which you have to cut and slice 
yourself?—A. Oh, yes; there is less handling. ie 
Q. Yes, and you do think it justifies the markup or margin that 1s set on it? 
—A. That depends entirely on how fast it moves. We have a must in our 
operation on packaged bacon; it must be weighed every morning, and it has 
to be corrected for any shrinkage; other bacon must be added to the packa e 
to keep it up to weight. 
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: wae kept on the counter, whether it has been in the freezer, or how it is 
ha ; : 

Q. Is much of it carried over?—A. It all depends entirely on the judgment’ 
o# the manager of the department. And it would depend on consumer acceptance, 
of course. 

Q. And the price would vary from store to store?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you been able to evolve anything which assists the consumer in 
economizing with reference to meat prices in the last few days particularly? 
—A. I think she is smarter than the butcher right now. 

Q. Just explain that, would you?—A. I said I think she is smarter than 
the butcher right now. She is demanding on every cut of meat you offer to 
sell her now how much bone there is in it, how much fat there is on it, the lower 
priced cuts—the housewife is really doing that job herself, because she is price 
conscious. There is no question about that. 

Q. And you are still able to raise the price—I don’t mean you are doing it 
personally, but the industry is still doing that; in spite of that you are able to 
raise prices within the last few days?—A. Well, of course, the raise, the increase, 
would naturally be an attempt to cover the $5 a hundred on your beef. To do 
‘that you have got to raise your price on any cut of beef ; but you are going to 
see that the housewife is going to pick the lowest priced items. We heard 
mention of that here this morning. 
Q. I suppose sometimes you have cuts that don’t move?—A. Yes, and that 
is another must with us; it must be moved out. 
___Q. Is it possible for you to give an answer to this question: suppose the 
packer charges you a cent a pound more for a carcass of beef today than he 
did yesterday, how much more does the consumer have to pay for round steak 
_out of that?—A. That would depend entirely on the stock a man had in his 
store at the present time. You see, you mentioned one specific item. 
Q. Yes.—A. Now, if we had a lot of hips of beef in the store she would pay 
ss even with the recent advance in carcass beef. 
Q. I know, but what I am asking you is specifically what the normal 
practice would be. I do not know’whether you get my question or not. I am 
assuming that everything is normal and the packer comes along today with a 
side of beef on which he charges you one cent a pound more than he had charged 
ou before. Could you not even give me an estimate of what that is going to 
amount to by way of increased price to the consumer when the consumer buys 
ay a pound of round steak?—A. Well, in our markets we would not charge 
on a price basis. 
Q. You would not change your price?—A. The cost has gone up, but if it is 
10t moving we would not. If it is moving, continues to move, then that is 
nother matter.. 
Q. All right, let us have it on that basis then—A. Then you would have 
/an advance—how much, I am not prepared to say. You see, we do not work 
mm cents per pound, we work on percentages; and every cut is considered, it all 
somes into the over-all picture. 

Q. What type of beef do you buy so far as weight is concerned?—A. We 
prefer anywhere from 475 to 600 pounds. 

Q. That is the carcass?—A. That is the carcass, yes. 
| Q. Say that 500-pound carcass was priced up one cent a pound, that would 
‘ost you an additional $5, would it not?—A. That is correct; but that is for 
100 per cent of it, we only sell about 85 per cent. 

- Q. You sell 85 per cent, your manager has to make up that $5 to break 
ven. What does it work out at from the standpoint of consumer price, retail 
rice, when you take up that additional $5, or in this case one cent a pound 
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___ Q. Do you open the package?—A. Absolutely, and they have to use possibly __ 
F: halt- comekes to make up for the shrink. It all depends on whether _ 
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increase in price?—A. I see what. you mean. Well, that. ; spread | - the 
whole carcass: It may be several cents on some part cut; let- us say 
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y Q. On the better cuts, the more expensive cuts, it would be several 
A. That is right, if you could move it. MSO aU al tt) io. iit 
‘Mr, Dyps: I think I have no further questions. —~ ra) Soe 
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QT would like to ask Mr. Davis a question here; do you often have 
. ‘particular cuts which pile up; is that a common thing?—A. In some districts, yes. 
Q. What is the signal to one of your managers to reduce his price so as to 
- get rid of cuts that are piling up on him?—-A. He is supervised by group super- 
visors who contact him at least once a week, some stores two or three times a 
week. They in turn would send some of these cuts that are not moving some 
place like Ontario where they would move. That is, from these outside points: 
| ‘we usually move them into Ontario. We watch the inventory reports as they 
come in to us, and where there is a carry-over he must reduce. The manager 
is always told that he must reduce, he has to move, even at a reduced price. = 
Q. Perhaps my question is not as clear as it might be because I do not: 
-. understand it myself. I am wondering at a normal store, do you hope to get rid. 
of the carcass, of the whole carcass, one day after it comes ?—A. Oh, well, 
sometimes, yes; it depends on the volume, Some of our stores may handle 
15 cattle a week while in others there may be some cuts which they will not be 
able to move at all. We have to keep close watch of it and find some way of 
evening it out so that we can get rid of it all. { 
Q. So you have a system of reports by which you are able to ascertain 
whether or not a certain cut is selling at the fixed price?——A. That is right. § 
Q: Who decides what should be done; and, is that done once a week?—A. Oh, 
it may take place over a period of weeks, and it may be due to changes in 
temperature. You see, when your temperatures go up the price will have to be 
right to move meat. When your customer comes in and on account of the hot 
weather wants to buy bacon or smoked meat and that sort of thing; she is not 
going to buy roasts and steaks when the weather is hot and she wants something 
that she can serve sliced cold such as cooked ham. a 
Mr. Kuni: May I ask Mr. Davis the same question I asked the other 
witnesses? Has Mr. Davis any idea of the proportion of the cost on his product 
is represented by taxes? i ; a” 
The Wrrxess: That would be'a wild guess. You see you would have to have 
that in money. Even if we got it in tonnage it would not be of much value. ~ 
The Cuamrman: You do not believe in taxation, Mr. Kuhl? a 
'.. Mr. Kusu: Not in dominion taxation. . . a 
The Cuamman: I wish I could find some way to agree with you, and it 
would solve half our problems. . 

Mr. Kunt: I do not think anybody agrees with dominion taxation. 

The Carman: Any other questions? All right, next witness. 

Mr. Dyn: I should like to recall Mr. Hussey, please, 
William Warren Hussey, Director, Toronto and Ontario Brane 


- Retail Merchants Association, recalled. 


By Mr. Dyde: : 

Q. Mr. Hussey, I am asking you to come back principally as a director 

the Retail Merchants Association of Canada. We-had evidence this morn 
which I think you heard that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board obtam 
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nei rp ices in Toronto from a check of nine independent stores and four chains, 
nd the witness reminded us he included department stores in chains. Then we 
ve had Mr. Davis’ evidence that while his costs have a been little bit lower than 
1¢ costs on exhibit 94 the difference has been quite small, but when it comes to 
he retail Mr. Davis’ selling price, Loblaw’s selling price, is on the whole 
sonsiderably lower than the average selling price for Toronto. Now, you made 
. remark just as we were closing this morning that the retailer was subsidizing the 
sonsumer. I wondered if in the face of those figures that Mr. Davis has produced, 
and the figures on our exhibit 94, if it is not a fact that the independent retailer in 
foronto must be charging considerably more in order to bring the average up 
to the average as shown on exhibit 94. I am not speaking of your own store 
yecause you have given us certain figures with regard to your own store, but I 
am speaking about the independent retailer in Toronto, and why it is that the 
erage gets so high on the retail price——A. You are assuming that all the other 
chains, including departmental stores, contributed to the lowering of that average. 
You are assuming that the independents all contributed to bringing that exhibit 
4 average up. I cannot agree with that assumption. It might be true. I do not 
hink you can say that is true. 
— Q. No, all right. Then you have driven me off that point, so that perhaps 
the other chains in Toronto have also got a higher price. Perhaps Loblaw’s is 
he only store in Toronto that is selling at these lower prices, but if that is so do 
ou not think that the retail business in Toronto must overhaul itself a little bit. 
—A. I might say in Toronto I believe if I remember that right there were six 
dependents covered— 
_ Q. Nine.—A. Nine independents covered out of 600. 
_Q. But not the same independents in each week, we were told—A. No, but 
still get a very small percentage. We do not know whether those independents 
ere covered more than once during that period or whether they were not. You 
have a period of how long that the survey took? Was it a year? 
_ Q. Week by week over a period, and the period we are thinking of is since 
| decontrol—A. Approximately from October of last. year? 
__ Q. That is right—A. October of last year up to April; you have a matter of 
x months. In those six months you have approximately 24 weeks, and you 
have around 225 retailers contacted in that six weeks. That would be not quite 
half of the retailers in Toronto. I was not contacted at any time during that 
riod. My chances were one in two of being contacted. I am wondering 
hether in that survey some of the same retailers at some other time did not get 
a repetition. Do you follow what I mean? 
_ Q. I follow exactly, and I am not suggesting for a minute; that there is any 
reason for having omitted your store in making this check, but I am asking you 
lite frankly if you do not think that you as a director of the Retail Merchants 
Association ought not to make some inquiries to see whether the retail margin in 
Toronto should not be overhauled and examined to make sure that you are not 
taking a higher margin than is justified. 


By the Chairman: 

—Q. Do you only represent the Retail Merchants Association of Toronto or 
ail Canada?—A. Toronto and Ontario, I am a director of both. 

 Q. Of Ontario, yes?—A. And Ontario, yes. I am in much closer touch with 
he Toronto area. 

_ Q. If you can have any effect outside of Toronto I think your question, Mr. 
ie, ought to be more embracing.—A. If I could have any effect, if we could 
‘economically lower prices no one would be happier than the retailers from those 
\ fave contacted, myself included. I believe I told you this this morning that 
— -11912—4 
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there were retailers who were worried about their gross being so close to their 
overhead. I would love to be in Loblaw’s position where I have $1,203,000 
turnover in meat. I would be very happy about it. 

The CuarrMAN: They are happy. 

The Wirness: That is something I do not know. You must realize, gentle- 
men, that volume plays a very important part in the food field, all phases of the 
food field which includes your groceries right through to meats and vegetables. 
Your volume is your keynote of your pricing setup. You have a set overhead of 
so many dollars a week. You have to sell a certain amount of goods to pay that. 
overhead. With every bit of goods you sell above a certain amount immediately 
the gross profit becomes a net profit, if you follow what I mean, until you get to 
a certain point where you have to add to your overhead, I should not say it is 
all net profit. You have a few minor details such as your paper bags and twine, 
but a large proportion of that becomes your net profit until you get to a point 
where you have to hire another man, That man then does not pay his wages 
until your volume rises to another degree where your net out of his extra 
production pays for his wages. Then he can carry one for maybe another $100 
or $200 a week before you have a better net position, and until it pyramids up 
where you have to add aman. Unfortunately, I have not got to the point where 
I have got beyond that second pyramid yet. I should like to. I do not know if 
that is plain to you, if you understand what I mean. ; 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. One of the things I should like to remind you of is that in my inquiries 
into the retail end of the meat business I ran across this difficulty time after time, 
that the independent retailer could never tell me what price he sold at a week 
ago or a month ago or two weeks ago. I am not blaming you. I am saying that 
is a fact. This committee must therefore look at the best prices it can look at 
to find out what the retailer is doing, and the result of that was exhibit 94. 
If you association, or if the gentlemen who are undertaking independent 
retail trade, were able to produce prices you might be able to disabuse our minds 
of any thought that we may have as to the retail margin, but you understand 
why I am putting this so directly to you, that we are having to look at prices 
that have been obtained in this way, and I am right, am I not, in saying that you 
cannot offer us any better. guide to the retail prices?—A. I would have to give 
that some thought. I am not entirely sold on your surveys. Surveys, to me, are 
not always carried out in the best manner. I know these retail surveys which 
I have seen made by the consumers’ league are often made when there is a 
panic situation. A woman says, “I paid so much for beef,” but she really does not 
know what she paid. I am not entirely sold on the surveys and I am sorry the 
independent trade has not an accounting system which would give the informa- 
tion. However, it would not pay them to have a system which would cut it 
down so fine. The independent has so much overhead and he has so much gross. 
profit to cover his overhead. What he can get beyond that figure is his net profit. 
Now I have not got figures but I was looking at some of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures on surveys. I worked out some of the calculations—I could 
not work them all out—but I do not think they are too comprehensive. Here 
is one where we have a type of store with an average yearly sale of $7,043 and. 
they have not taken into account the owner’s salary, and therefore their method 
of accounting is not sound. The owner’s salary is not taken in and the net profit 
before taxes is without deducting that salary. Here is another man who, for run- 
ning a business, got $1,050 yet his net profit shows 14-7 per cent. Another case. 
shows a net profit on higher sales—$14,000 a year. The net profit is shown as 
8-7 per cent before taxes and before deducting salary for the proprietor. I say 
that is not sound accounting from the retail point of view as the salary there 
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epresents a return on his investment. Now, as you consider figures on higher 


me we find a store with $144,000 yearly turn-over shows 4-6 per cent 
r Ghee and full salary deductions. i 


_ Q. We were not asking you to accept the D.B.S. figures but we were 
asking you simply to comment on the situation as we have found it. As a 
ractical suggestion would you think the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Janada might undertake of itself to provide a survey of retail prices? I know 
that you have not arrived at that point but would it not be desirable? 
A. Speaking for myself, if I was to undertake a survey I would want it to be 
pretty comprehensive. I think it would take a long time and be a costly 
rocedure through which to go. We as members pay a very nominal fee— 
15 a year—and you can realize that we would not be able to provide a great 
ervice. We pay for all these bulletins which I have showed you and it does 
10t take long to use up our funds. 


_ The Cuarrman: You run a business yourself? 
The Wirness: Yes, this is just a hobby for. which I do not get paid. 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 
-_Q. I am rather surprised at the differences in mark-up between Loblaws 
ind the independents, and I presume Loblaws are able to make a lot of this 
difference because they can buy in such large quantities. I was wondering 
thether the retail dealers in Toronto have ever tried to get together to buy 
‘Mass quantities? Has the association ever tried to get together that way, or 
‘Would it be feasible?—A. In the dry grocery field I am running four or five 
firms on direct accounts and I have two or three friends in firms who run 
Irect accounts, but in all there are perhaps a dozen firms. 
Q. Is your firm larger than average?—A. No, but three of us buy in a 
group. Unfortunately we independent merchants, in so far as we are independent 
ive no outside capital, and I would say the independent merchant is a little 
bit independent in his thinking. Our group consists of three men and we buy 
ary successfully in dry groceries.. 
/— Q. Would you think, as an official of the Retail Merchants’ Association, 
Mat one of the ways in which we might bring retail prices down would be to 
get a great many of the smaller dealers together to buy through the packers?— 
A. I think Mr. Davis said that they did not always make very much difference 
by way of volume buying. 
j Q. I did not understand him to say that. I thought he said that they 
\ ere able to make quite large economies and that is one of the reasons why 
they were able to operate with the lower mark-up. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. I think he was referring to his ability to buy in carload lots and bring 
se cars down ffom the west.—A. At flood market periods in the west—and 
hould not use the words “flood market” because you will get confused with 
weather conditions—but when there are a lot of cattle on the market out 
t they can be moved down east by the car but you must remember that 
uires tremendous refrigeration facilities and we could not possibly handle 
e amounts as independent stores. 

Q. Could) you combine together? Could four or five of you combine 
ther to effect an economy by bringing down earload lots?—A. No, sir, we 
not big enough. 

Mr. Tuatcner: As retail merchants you could not do that? 
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By the Chairman: : 

Q. I wonder why you could not? You know better than I do but it seems” 
to me that you should surely be able to do that sort of thing?—A. I do not. 
know how many cattle there are in a car but there would be a goodly number 
and you would have to go down and unload them, pay the cartage up to your 
door, pay a man to go down to the yard and sort them out. Supposing there 
were only so many 500-pound cattle and so many 600-pound cattle, you would 
have to allot those to each man and you would run into a lot of trouble. 

Q. The co-operatives do that now?—A. I beg pardon? 

Q. Some of the co-operatives are doing that very thing now?—A. I doubt 
if it could be done with respect to beef. I think that beef is quite a different 
matter. 

Q. You think so?—A. Yes. In my thinking it would not be sound, or it 
would not be feasible. . 

Mr, Tuarcuer: It would be sound but not feasible. 

The Wrrness: It would be very sound, but it would be a theory that is not 
practical. | 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Have you studied it?—A. Definitely. 

Q. Have you studied the possibilities?—A. I have studied the possibilities 
in lines other than meat, but I would say this. Mr. Davis brought out the 
fact that his firm was able to buy cheaper pork in Montreal. We had one 
buyer ’phone me and he told me the price. I ‘phoned two or three of the other 
chaps and there were five of us who got together and had this pork come in to 
one place. We went down there and picked out our pork. ‘ 

Mr. THatcurr: How is it the grocery stores in the west, I think many of 
the independents, have been able to get together on bulk buying in order to 
meet chain competition? If it is feasible to do that in the grocery business 
I am not clear on why it should not be done with respect to meat. 

The Wrrness: The answer is perishability. In the meat business tremendous 
facilities are required for handling and we have not got the facilities for handling 
ereat numbers of cattle. My own box would handle only about eight and to 
bring it down and buy in bulk you would need a tremendous turnover. 

Mr. Dypre: How many cattle are there in a car? 

The Wirness: I do not know. 

The CuarrMan: It depends on the size of the cattle. 

Mr. Irvine: And on the size of the car. 

Mr. Davis: There are 40 to 50 carcasses in a car. 

Mr. Harkness: Carcasses? A 

Mr. Davis: Yes. . 

Mr. Dypz: They are not alive? a = 

The Wirness: No. 4 


=, 


By Mr. Dyde: “a 

Q. 40 to 50 does not seem a lot?—A. If you have 40 to 50 carcasses on a 
siding in Toronto what are you going to do? There is the cost of handling those. 
to get them to Ontario and I do not know what the differential is in price. 
Normally would there be any big differential? May I ask Mr. Davis whether 
there would be any differential in price? al 
Mr. Davis: There would be at certain times of the year when there is a very 
heavy run of cattle. That is the only time that it would apply. 4 
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The | ViTNess: In the meantime we would have to make contacts in the west 
we would use those contacts at only certain times of the year and not any 
ore. I doubt if it is feasible. : 
ene: With all due respect to you I do not believe you have studied 
y er onsem. 
_ The Wirness: I have not studied it far enough. My own thought is that 
is not sound. 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Sound but not feasible? 
__ The Cuarmman: The words he used were sound but not practical. He was 
referring to a theory then. 
_ Mr. Irvine: It is not a sound theory then? 
_ The Cuarrman: A political theory— 
__ Mr. Irvine: It is nothing but sound and that is not practical. 
_ Mr. Dyoe: I have no further questions. 
The Cuamman: Thank you very much, Mr. Hussey, and I think you are , 
fo be commended for your interest and your work in this matter. Personally, 
[ am amazed that a man who has a store of his own is able to give such an 
ntelligent presentation. 
_ The Wrrness: I might say I think you gentlemen have been kind. I notice ; 
here is a big banner around Ottawa, “Be kind to animals week”. I think you 
ve been most kind. 
_ Mr. Dyon: The next witness will not be ready until tomorrow morning, Mr. 
yhairman. There is some material which has to be prepared yet. 
. The CuHairMAN: All right, we will adjourn until eleven o’clock tomorrow 
orning. 
__ The committee adjourned to meet again on Tuesday, May 4, 1948, at 
.00 a.m. : 
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i. — Turspay, May 4, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 am., the Chairman, Hon. 
Martin, presiding. 


7 


fembers present: Messrs. Beaudry, Beaudoin, Fleming, Irvine, Kuhl, 
age, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Pinard, Thatcher. 


‘Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias Limited, Montreal, 
call ed, sworn and examined. 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
; day. 


> 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 


a ; 

Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, 
e, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher. 

Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Dr. L. B. Pett, Chief of Nutrition Division, Department of National 
th & Welfare, was called and sworn. He produced a report on the analysis 
ifferent loaves of bread as requested by the Committee during its bread 
iry, and was examined thereon. 


At 4.45 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned its public session 
oe Executive Session and to resume in public session on Wednesday, 
5, at 4.00 p.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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name of Mr, Kuhl be substituted for that of Mr. Johnston on the said Con 
mittee’. . a 


_ ERRATUM Ses ea artsy c, 
On page 2287, No. 46 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, # 


Order of Reference reading “That the name of Mr. Kuhl be substituted fi 
that of Mr. Cleaver on the said Committee”, should read as follows: “That t 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ‘ 


House or Commons, 
May 4, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
onourable Paul Martin, presided, ‘ 


Mr. Dyove: I will call Mr. Steinberg. 
‘The Cuamman: Mr. Dyde, before we 
somplete form all the meats that are now in 
ed now with a rise in prices, and it seems 


Mr. Dypr: No, the committee has not got all the figures. 
res of inventories from the packing companies which have be 
amittee, but that does not give the total storage figures, Those ca 
I will see that is done. 

Mr. Mayuew: I wonder if we could have a tabulati 
do know compared with last year, as an indication. 
Mr. Dyve: Each company has given inventory figures and comparisons 
2 & year ago, but if I give the total storage figures I think I can also find 
m for the year previous, 

_ The CuHarrman: Excuse me 
% that information? I think 


We obtained 
en before the 
n be obtained, 


on of the storage that 


, Mr. Dyde, but when do you think we could 
we ought to know exactly how much is in 
g 
Mr. Dyose: I think I can get it in a very short time. I would not like to 
mise it for this afternoon, but I think it can be obtained in tabulated form 
ainly before the packing companies come back on Thursday. 
The Cuarrman;: All right, Mr. Dyde. 


Sam Steinberg, Steinberg Wholesale Groceterias Limited, called and 


_ By Mr. Dyde: ~*~ 
Q. Mr. Steinberg, will you give us your name?—A. Sam Steinberg. 
Q. And address?—A. 5400 Hochelaga east, Montreal. 
Q. You operate stores in Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. Groceterias?—A. Yes, sir. 
2. How many stores in Montreal?—A. Twenty-four. 
). And you also operate a store in Ottawa, do you not?—A. Yes, sir. 
2. And elsewhere?—A. Do we operate stores outside of Ottawa? 
2. Yes—A. Arvida. 
. Are those the only stores outside of Montreal?—A. That is correct. 
Y. I asked you to bring with you figures to put before the committee, and 
‘have brought certain figures which you now produce. Is that correct?— 
3, SIP. 
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STEIN BERG’S WHOLESALE GROCETERIAS LTD. 


Muar DEPARTMENT SALES 


¢ 
te ‘ Sales in Sales in Gross profit | Gross profit 
Week ending dollars pounds in dollars % 4 
ee Se ae a, (ea &. 
. = 
1946 
naa (ise) es SMa ieee oc cin Mb iA SSO as aaa 52,306.88 167, 8653 10, 292.53 
A a SU es recckad RTA ene oi oi ate te 49,445.90 139, 927% 9,727.80 
Eh ae ae ohn Ee Senet: Ener aa Ouae 72,034.20 221,912 10,805.14 
DO te A ENON SRS ee og eRe auahefite nae hey perceel rs 62,330.13 145, 242% 10,348.61 
1947 . 
Ete 5 ape aie Wie ded iS Olona sw ctaoaon DUA eae 61, 270.64 104, 857 11,586.50 
‘i eee RS en OE ann Cet aa a opm ae sae 53, 250.35 149, 429% 13,168.92 
TRG: bo he es nie apace ag tt cacy aoe Car 58,312.73 176, 926 13,212.81 
CY ew DRA sae mertgres JORMN oh DeI A OO Sr 56,451.33 189, 933 10,521.16 
1 tat Byes Magen keke ea perpen Ig Tao err Por OC 58,066.78 158, 554 13,038.30 
(GY eek, 2 lee, Gis ee qanieceeag Se or cickenias 0b 71,937.74 223, 200 18,423.11 
“Shed SNiede eS aOR OT OTL CO Gok 81,408.69 212, 6123 20, 824.58 
TO es OS Sperm te cue gO OD ATOR 73,428.54 199, 544% 18,148.41 
FAWN 3 le ant Seer re a iacr ars ero apo ae. 0 OOS 77,185.89 189, 412% 15, 718.53 
I Nhehine) tL Lt Mean cera Sepik acrcricer a proc. cca A 78, 837.67 198, 945 16,370.23 
a SERRE ei ae ek diy rae aa est Dec 0 yeh PM 72,386.48 208, 1693 13,029.04 
Bie eRe oe oie ac eects} elepaser nae oe 74,902.51 196, 4943 13, 749.33 
ON Ua eh le fr taiton tckaote, hort s RIAA sisaraero 72,866.71 189, 767 14, 239.92 
Oi Ne Re ee an Sia orator OSS 69, 866.00 188,035 14, 220.81 
ADO. Tita hest pein WoRP oa ooo tie apices arias 69,618.11 182,311 12,976.69 
5 ee RAR ites, Gee A entice Sic oreroe rere ee : 74, 685.59 191, 8853 13,035.72 
Oe 8 a ak re ie ia cea oar aaa ON, 318, 0125 
nel Ee Scot ee es Pee 190, 163.90 { ee 32,951.36 | “ 
1948 
PENRO) Bie bonne SODA ae onenceo omc ae) ck aio? OE: 96, 618.38 151,011 13,012.04 
Opa ees a sen en ereae ape nono UO Sree Ohare 85, 829.37 196, 672 18, 264.24 
(ts Sede oS eee a ett Ra ies Os ce 88, 622.32 200, 1653 19,282.29 
Lye ER OS he Ne EE UR Ha iG Cnc) On ee 85,825.31 202, 652 17,013 67 
Ri tea ae Meter ORS avira ryt Dit Crgdo Annet ga 88,457.37 187, 6653 17,481 03 
Talo Vs Stee Soloed wottigom as no Goniaky Tao S Oe cic 91, 292.32 193, 9113 18,174.12 
Tet patie k See eines eines st ae ie 86, 937.13 183, 6563 17,147.79 
Gils dig alee Bath esate Sle outhGig BOR Done oa 85, 922.42 192,805 17,044.01 
Bret Bs ER eas A petite ot oy sive Plager) secre 86, 230.00 200, 1722 17,619.50 
Wistiat Gs patina crcrste spay tee @ orl Gate oes 88,700.15 212, 5203 17,895.53 - ee 
(ecco cee ata RRO gic eer EL 86, 068.80 234,923 18, 068.80 ; 
7d et tos AR Eh OR gO Mea RSL Bic. etches 88, 984.09 250,173 16, 936.90 03 
Gait Aaya, ie Roe DO. Ae oT eine i rion 110,306.98 270, 63885 19,353 43 50 
AOE RU ine, Sea tanea ee oR 85,839 05 167,6933| 14,807.98 5 
: Vigne pales an sori os camera sabes ec 85,198.89 214, 389: 17,977.83 10 
‘We Tea eS ADU aee GaOOU Oe Comme aA 89,199.75 224, 7454 18,110.32 : 
i 
=| 
p 
Re 
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STEINBERG’S WHOLESALE GROCETERIAS LTD. 


Pork 


Loins pork Regular hams 


j d Cost : - | Mark-up 

Selling Selling : Selling Selling 7 

Cost roast chops Mark-up eee ut | whole | butt end cpiabe : 

ge 

314 39 43 19-23 32% 42 45 16-42 
314 39 43 19-23 324 42 45 16-52 
314 39 43 19-23 324 42 45 16-42 
314 39 43 19-23 323 45 49 22-00 
314 39 43 19-23 324 45 49 22-00 
313 39 43 19-23 32% 45 49 22-00 
33 39 43 15-38 353 49 53 21-76 
33 42 45 21-43 354 51 55 24-82 
33 42 45 21-43 354 49 53 21-76 

35 45 49 PRSO PATS el a eter 53 DOL a losis pitt nee 
35 45 49 22-22 374 53 56 23-58 
344 42 45 17-86 874 53 56 23-58 
344 42 45 17-86 374 53 56 23-58 
342 49 45 17-86 374 53 56 23-58 
324 39 43 16-67 40 53 56 18-49 
32 37 41 13-51 40 51 54 15-29 
31 35 39 11-43 40 51 54 15-29 
31 35 39 11-48 40 51 54 15-29 
30 35 39 14-28 39 49 54 14-04 
30 35 39 14-28 39 47 aot 10-38 
3o2 37 39 13-51 39 49 53 14-04 
32 37 41 13-51 39 49 53 14-04 
34 39 43 12-82 40 49 53 11-84 
40 45 49 11-11 42 51 54 11-06 
39 45 49 13-33 42 51 54 11-06 
374 45 49 16-66 42 51 54 11-06 
36 Al 45 12-20 42 49 53 7-43 
37 41 45 9-76 42 49 53 7-43 
38 42 45 9-52 41 47 51 5-78 
38 45 49 15-55 42 49 53 7-43 
38 45 49 15-55 42 49 53 7-43 
39 45 49 13-33 43 51 55 8-94 
39 AT 49 17-02 43 51 55 8-94 
40 47 51 14-89 43 53 57 12-38 
41 49 53 16-33 43 49 53 5-22 
4] 49 53 16-33 43 49 53 5-22 
41 49 53 16-33 43 53 57 12-37 


Fim J ; 
we _ =" 5. © 7 
NBERG’S WHOLESALE GROCETERIAS LTD. 


p EA ~_ Rind on bacon Rindless bacon 
Cost Cost 
- Mark-u : 
without P without 
tax percentage tas 

39% 42} 

42} 
39 423 
39 42} 
39 54 42} 21-32 
3 54 421 21-32 
442 54 47 12-48 
44} 61 47 21-91 
44} 59 47 21-91 
46 A i ae ES me. Yo be SE! 
46 iy) oe BS ee ee ee ee aa 
46 64 49 23-30 
46} 64 49 23-30 
463 62 50 21-74 
46} 62 50 21-74 
46} 62 50 21-74 
46} 58 50 21-74 
46} 58 50 21-74 
4 58 50 21-74 
4 58 50 21-74 
4 58 50 21-74 
4 58 50 21-74 
46} 58 50 21-74 
50° 66 57 22-07 
55 69 59 19-34 
50 62 56 23-34 
50 62 55 20-80 
50 62 55 20-80 
50 62 55 20-80 
50 62 55 20-80 
50 62 55 20-80 
50 62 56 19-36 
50 58 54 22-24 
50 62 56 19-36 
53 66 56 19-36 
53 66 56 19-36 
53 62 56 19-36 
53 66 56 19-36 
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By Mr. Dyde: | is 


a 
Q. In how many of your stores do you operate meat departments?—A. I 


12 stores at the present time. } 
Q. And in how many of the Montreal stores do you operate meat 


departments?—A. Ten. 4 
Q. So that the figures that we have before us are for the meat departments 
in your Montreal stores only?—A. No, they cover 12 stores. Ms 
Q. Twelve stores, including Ottawa and Arvida?—A. That is correct. 
Q. The first page of your material is a summary of meat department sales 
in the 12 stores?—A. That is not correct because at that time in 1946 we only 
had 10 meat departments. 
Q. When did you first have 12 meat departments?—A. We had 11 up to 
March, and we only had 10 up to the latter part of December. ( ; 
Q. What year are you speaking of?—A. 1947; that is right for December, 
and 1948 for March. ) 
Q. How many stores did you have in November, 1947, selling meat?—A. T en. 
Q. And in January, 1948, how many stores?—A. Eleven. Ht 

Q. And when did you increase to 12?—A. In March. 
Q. The first of March?—A. I have not the exact date. 7 
Q. And for the information of the committee Mr. Steinberg was asked to 
give these figures for December, 1946, January, 1947, which are the first few 
figures at the top of the page, and then he was asked to bring figures from 
October 4, 1947, to the most recent date on which figures were available. So 
that down to October 25 you were under price control. Actually the decontrol 
date was October 22?—A. Yes. 
Q. But down to that date it is a matter of price control, and then you have 
decontrol certainly from November 1 on. Now, Mr. Steinberg, I want you 
to look at the month of November, 1947, and under the heading “Sales in 
pounds” there are five periods in November, 1947. I have totaled the sales in 
pounds in November, 1947, and I find the total to be 981.4103 pounds. Then 
I go over to the next column and total the gross profit in dollars and I find 
that gross profit to be $71,609.33. Then in the next column, gross profit per 
cent, I have averaged the figures for November, 1947, and I find the average 
is 19:41 per cent. Then I have taken another calculation and by using the 
sales-in pounds in November and the gross profit in dollars I find that comes 
to 7:3 cents per pound. : 4 
Would you go to January, 1948. There are also five periods there. I find 
that the total sales in pounds are 938,1663. I find that the gross profit in dollars 
is $85,053.27. I find that the gross profit per cent is 19-09 average for that 
month. Using the same calculation I find that the gross profit is at the rate 
of 9:1 cents per pound for that month. é 
. We have had certain evidence here, Mr. Steinberg, with reference to the 
setting of retail ceilings during price control, and I will try to summarize it very 
priefly, because I do not think you were here. We were told by officials of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board that during price control there was a discussior 
as to what the retail margin should be to be fair to the retailer. We were tolc 
that some wanted 9 cents a pound over all and others thought that 5 cents ¢ 
pound over all would be quite sufficient for the retailer, and finally a compromis( 
was reached at 7 cents a pound over all, and that was to be the maximum. © 
I point out to you again that after decontrol, and in the month o 
November your over-all was 7-3 cents per pound, and in January it had goni 
up to 9-1 cents per pound. Your volume in January is less than in Novembe 
as far as pounds are concerned, and your gross profit in dollars is considerably 
higher. What is the explanation for that?—A. I have not analyzed that i 
that way, but much would have to do as to just what we were selling in th 
a 


; £ a , ; Sgt 
neat department in that period. We talk about meat sales, or meat department 


We sell cooked meats, bacon, and they influence sales very much. They 
influence your gross profit or mark-up. 

, Q. But you were running along in November at 7-3 cents per pound even 
pound over-all gross profit. As between the 7-3 and 9-1 over-all it means that 
_ the more expensive cuts of meat are being increased by a considerable amount, 
are they not?—A. If I had to divide it up and I could check the exact sales 
of meat as compared to the sales of delicatessen products I would know, but 
in January it might go off meats and go on more on delicatessen products. 
I have not a breakdown. I could not tell you. If I had been asked to bring 
figures in that way I would know. In this way I would just be guessing. 

_ Q. The conclusion that the committee would be bound to come to, I think, 
_Mr. Steinberg, is that you are doing very much better in a profit way in 
January than you were in November, and that is one of the reasons why the 
consumer was paying more money for meat in January?—A. I hardly think so. 
QQ. Give us your explanation if it is different—A. For one thing the method 
of estimating has not changed. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


_ _ Q. What is your method?—A. They follow the formula of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in the various cuts. 
___ Q. Is your method a percentage method or a cents method?—A. No, no. 

_  Q. Do you calculate your margin in cents or percent?—A. It is always 
based on percentage. 

Q. And the higher the cost of the meat to you the higher is the margin 

of profit you take?—A. We establish— 
Q. The higher in cents, I mean—A. It may work out that way, but I am 
not sure. 
_* Q. Does it? If it is on a percentage basis it would?—A. It would work 
out higher, a higher price, and taking the same percentage. 
_ Q. A higher margin?—A. If you use the same— 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Let the witness answer. You are asking the witness another 
question before he answers the one before. 
The Wirness: If you use the same measure, yardstick, the same percentage 
basis, yes, the price is higher. Naturally it works out at more money in dollars 
E: UC cents, 
¥ By Mr. Lesage: 
way in the instance in nuary ?—A. I was not asked to bring selling prices of 
various cuts, so I do not know, but the formula that we use is the same. 
We have not changed it. 
_ Q. Your method of pricing—A. Is the same. 
_ Q. Is based on percentage?—A. Right, and if the price goes higher it works 
out to more money in dollars and cents. 
__ Q. You said previously in answer to Mr. Dyde that the fact you are selling 
delicatessen products and cooked meats may have some bearing on it. How 
do you explain that?—A. Well, some months of the year those items sell at a 


those products is higher that it is on meat. They are a much more perishable 
item and they bring a better mark-up. 

_ Q. Not bacon and ham?—A. When you talk about ham you are talking 
ibout a packing house product. I am talking about delicatessen items. Those 
are items we make in our own kitchen. 


= ue Ee ae ee pe 
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gales. That includes more than beef sales. We sell delicatessen products. | 


h those other various articles, and in January you are up to 9-1 cents per | 


Q. You say “naturally,” but did it in that instance? Did it work that. 


much greater rate than they do in other months, and the margin of prefit on _ 
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Q. What is your margin of profit on bacon and ham?—A. I have got the 
complete list here. . 

Q. Do you know what your margin of ‘profit is on bacon?—A. About 20 ~ 
per cent: 

Q. On half-pounds?—A. Yes, 20 per cent; it does not matter whether it is 
a pound, half-pound, or five pounds. a 

Q. But what you seil in half-pounds is wrapped?—A. Yes. 

Q. You receive it that way from the packer?—A. No, we do most of the 
packaging in our own warehouse. We slice and package bacon. — 

Q. You buy Wiltshire sides?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do the packaging?—A. Yes. 

Q. You take 20 per cent on what?—A. We take 20 per cent on the price 
- we sell it at, on the price you would have to pay. | 

Q. Does the 20 per cent include packaging and wrapping?—A. Oh, everything. 

Q. It does?—A. Yes. - 

Q. So you must sell your bacon at a cheaper price, a lower price than others 
who buy it all wrapped from the packing house?—A. We believe that we do, 
but I have not got figures for comparison, and I do not know who you want to 
compare them with, but we think we do. 

Q. Do you have a special brand for your bacon?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it? You do not remember?—A. Yes, I do. Give me a chance 
to answer. Jack Spratt, lean and fat. 1 think it is the biggest seller in Montreal, 
in our stores, anyway. 

Q. And it sells at a lower price than Maple Leaf of Canada Packers?— 
A. Yes, we would sell it for less, considerably less money. 

Q. So you agree that the higher price of meat means a higher margin for 
you and a higher profit?—A. No, I do not believe that. I believe the higher 

prices curtail sales. ; 

Q. Pardon me?—A. We believe the higher the price goes the more it curtails 

sales. In the long run we make less. ; 
By Mr. Maybank: a 

Q. Mr. Lesage’s question would be right per unit?—A. Right. 

Q. Per unit that the profit is higher if the price is higher?—A. Right. 


By Mr. Lesage: ; 
 Q. Take, for instance, November and January, which are two five-week — 
periods. Your gross profit is not only higher per unit but it is $14,000 higher — 
for a lower amount of pounds?—A. I think you are making a mistake there. 
Q. I do not think I am. Is that not right? I think you drew the attention 
of the witness to that fact yourself, Mr. Dyde. 


By the Chairman: * : 
Q. The figures seem to indicate that, do they not?—A. You have got—what 
do you call it—there is a lapse in here. 
Mr. Dype: I gave you figures for the five-week period of November, 1947, 
and the five periods of January, 1948. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. I think in January you sold 43,000 pounds of meat less than in 
November.—A. I have not got that calculated, and I cannot follow it. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Qi thought you were putting them down when I read them to you. J 
think perhaps you might write them in. Below sales in pounds in November, 
1947, the total of the figures that appear there is 981,410} pounds. I did not — 


Seabee: 

ill do so now. The average selling price per pound works out at 37-6 cents 

pe pound. The gross profit in dollars for the same period is $71,609.33. Mark 

E down under here. I averaged the gross profit per cent for what it was worth 
and found for that period it was 19-41. Then out in the margin I also put 

_ down cents per pound, relating the gross profit in dollars to the sales in pounds, 

_ and I found it to be 7-3 cents per pound. Then I went down to J anuary, and 

for those periods in January which are shown on your list the total sales in 

pounds are 938,166}. I did not give you before the average selling price, but 

_ it is 47-5 cents per pound. The total gross profit in dollars is $85,053.27. The 

average gross profit per cent is 19-09, and my cents per pound figure was 9-1 

cents per pound. There is another figure I will give you at the same time. 

I also took the three periods of April, 1948, and by my calculation it comes to 

_ 8-4 cents per pound, so that even in April— 


Mr. Lxsacu: What would be the average selling price if you have it. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


__Q. I am sorry I have not got it,—so that even in April you are selling 

at 8-4 cents per pound in the early» part of April. What you are doing at this 

_ minute I am not sure. I could not say nor can you, can you, but since April 17 
retail prices have gone up generally speaking in meat?—A. That is correct. 

) Q. So that likely you are up above 8-4 cents per pound in the last period 

of April?—A. Is that right? 

Mr. Maypanx: That is the question. 

The Wirness: T do not think so, no. I think it is going to work out at. 

less per pound even though percentage-wise it will be higher. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How can you say that?—A. We are paying more for beef but we are 
not advancing the retail price. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
_ Q. You are not advancing the retail price at present?—A. No. 
Q. You just cannot?—A. No. 
Q. Consumer resistance?—A. That is right. It is not that we just cannot. 
We just do not want to. We are afraid we may lose our customers. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. You say you have deliberately not, but whether or not you ean you 
will not.—A. No, because we find people are shying away. 

Q. You just said whether or not they are shying away you will not.—A. 
We will not because we would lose business if we advanced them any more 
than they are now. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. Then you are not claiming any altruism?—A. No, we are interested 
‘in our business. 
Q. You are afraid if you tried you would sell less?—A. That is correct. 
Q. It is hard practical business considerations that are moving you towards 
that decision. Is that what you want us to understand?—A. That is 100 per 
cent correct. 
Mr. Lesace: Would you answer the question I asked you before Mr. Dyde 
gave you the figures. : 
~The Cxareman: What was the question? 
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pve the average selling price per pound before but if you would like me'to 
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By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. In answer to one of my questions Mr. Steinberg said—I was looking 
at the difference between November and J anuary—that per pound if we made 
the calculation it would show that their over-all gross profit would be lower — 
in January than in February on account of the fact there would be less pounds. 
I think that is about all he said. You will have to give me another explanation. 
—A. I just do not grasp the explanation that you have made. I have got the 
figures before me now, and I see the difference now. There is $14,000 between 
$71,000 and $85,000. I did not have those figures before me. . 

~— Q. $13,500?—A. I may have been thinking in terms of weeks because 
we have them listed per week right along. That is what I misunderstood. 

Q. It is quite all right—A. Naturally on the 19-09 the higher prices would 
work out to $14,000 more in a five-week period. 

Q. On a five-week period even if you sold something like 43,000 pounds 
less? —A. That is correct. 

Q. Let us look at the average price per pound of meat in November. It 
was 37-6 cents?—-A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. And in January it was 47-5 cents?—A. Correct. . 

Q. There has been an advance in prices from November, 1947, to January, © 
1948, at retail of 10 cents per pound on the average?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And on that 10 cents we can.say now, because we are interested in it, 
that 1/5th of the advance, 2 cents on the 10 cents, is due to the fact that you 
took a higher margin?—A. We took the same margin but it works out that — 
way. 

Q. In percentage, but in cents you took 2 cents on the 10 cents, 2 cents © 
on the 10 cents?—A. That is the way it works out. 

Q. Two cents on the 10 cents was profit you did not take before and that | 
you took in January?—A. That is the way it works out. 

Q. That is the way it did go in January?—A. That is right. 

Q. So, on the 10 cents, 2 cents did go to the retailer. Where did the 
8 cents go? We are sure of 2 cents now. They went to the retailer?—A. Okay, 
that is correct. 7 

The Cuamman: Are you satisfied with that answer, Mr. Lesage? 

Mr. Lusace: Yes. 

The Cuamman: You could pursue it further, don’t you think. 

Mr. Lesace: I think I can leave it to you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman: I think I may do that. 


Mr. Lesace: We are here to find out the reasons for the advance in price 
which occurred. .I think there has been an advance from November to January 
of 10 cents. I am not rendering any judgment on the 7 cents. Was 7 cents 
too high or not high enough? I think we can make our own judgment on that. 
I thought Mr. Dyde would come to that point a little later. So far as the 
10 cents is concerned, the total advance of 10 cents, 2 cents went to the retailer. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. There is one possibility I see. It might have been that the beef sold 


was 10 cents more juicy in one month than the other, is that so?—A. I do not © 
grasp what you are trying to say. . 
Q. There is 10 cents difference in these two months which Mr. Lesage is: 
trying to compare. I was asking whether it was possible there was a 10 cent 
difference in the juiciness of the beef one month as compared to the other? 
Mr. Lesace: That is based on the cost. 
Mr. Irvine: The cost of the juice? 


Mr. Lesage: Yes, the juice is in it. Do you intend to ask any questions 
of the witness on this 7 cents? 
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> ~~ ~By Mr. Dyde: - 
“ea I have already mentioned, Mr, Steinberg, evidence which has 
een before the committee with regard to the 7 cents which was set under price 
‘control. Now our evidence is very definite that 7 cents a pound was to be 
‘considered as a maximum under price control and the evidence, as we have 
heard it to date, is that was a very fair margin for the retailer. We have 
| een told, I think, that the retailer got along very nicely under price control 
on that margin. Why did you consider it necessary to increase that margin? 
—A. It would not be hard to understand, when the 7 cents was set—you have 
gures before you to indicate that, the price of meat at that time was 37 cents 
a 


pound. If it was set at 37 or less, it might have beerset on beef or whatever 
Shrink and the cost of operation increase accordingly? We did not make 


¥ 
‘)) 


@ are talking about, on meat per pound, the retail price was even lower than 
hat... Now, you bring this 47 cents a pound up and isn’t it natural that the 
2 cents. When there is a spread on the basis of a 20 per cent margin, that 
1s not profit, that is just the yardstick for measuring the mark-up we need 
47, it went up on the same measure 
. Q. What it comes to is this; working on a percentage basis, you are always 
piling the same percentage mark-up on top of your cost so if your cost goes up, 
mevitably with the uniform percentage mark-up, you arrive at the position 
Where you get a better profit per pound?—A. That does not always hold true. 
_ Q. It did between November and January, didn’t it?-—A. Yes, it did then, 


jut we did not do business just for the period of November and January. 
Jhanges take time to come about. 


| By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. It does not always hold true, you say. Is this, in effect, what you say; 
hat when the price goes up there is a tendency for sales to fall off? Is that 
what you mean?—A. No, if sales are maintained or the increase, the gross 
ark-up or percentage mark-up we use changes and it changes downward. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. It does not appear to have changed downward very much over the period 

hder review, does it Mr. Steinberg, in your particular case?—A. It is too brief 

, period for comparing the percentage. 

' Q. It is not too brief a period for the housewife to know she is paying a lot 

aore for meat. 

| Mr. Lesage: That is it; in two months there was an advance of 10 cents 

the price. 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Would not it be a fair statement to say that, when ceilings 

ame off, you found that meat was scarce. You found it was-possible to make a 

| tger profit and you simply took a larger profit? 

| The Wrrness: That is incorrect. 
stion. 


. By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. How can you say it is incorrect?—A. I have the figures before me— 
Mr. Maysanx: He was answering further. 
The Wrirness: May I have the privilege of answering you completely? 

| Mr. Lesace: He was not satisfied with the first part of the answer. 
_ The Wirness: When meat was still under the ceiling, the mark-up was 25 
: cent and it has worked down. 


: obtain. From there, you take the shrink and trim. If the 37 cents went up 


. 
| 


The Cuarrman: You were answering Mr. Thatcher at the time. 
Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Thatcher was not looking and he proceeded to another . 


‘J 
‘ 


» 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Your gross profit, according to Mr. Dyde, is 9-1 in January and it was 
only 7-3 in November?—A. That is influenced—if we had maintained the same 
gross mark-up, it would have been higher than that; so, evidently, we are 
reducing our gross mark-up as we go along. ; 


By Mr. Mayhew: . 

Q. May I ask the witness if he considered his profit in the week of 
December 7, 1946, where he made $10,000 on sales of 167,865 pounds, a reason= 
able and fair profit to make on that volume of business?—A. Percentagewise, 
yes. I will explain that. ; 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Steinberg has not answered my question yet. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. I want to go on to another period. In the week of April 3 he sells 
167,693 pounds and he makes $14,807.98. In other words, he makes $4,115.4 
more on 173 pounds less of goods sold?—A. We have not made that $4,006 
more that is Just— i 
Q. It says here you made——A. We do not show you our cost of operati 

We do not tell you how much more it cost us to sell that meat at this particula 
time. 
Mr. Lesace: Was there an increase in wages from November to January 


The Witness: Mr. Mayhew was asking about that per cent. 
The CuatrrMan: Had you not finished, Mr. Mayhew? 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. If he wants to argue that way, then you can go on down to January 3.— 
A. I am not arguing, I am giving you an explanation. 4 
Q. It is not a satisfactory explanation. You go down to January 3, 194 
and you sold 151,011 pounds and you made’ $13,012.04; that is getting closer 
again. On much less volume than in December, 1946, you made $3,000 mor 
Your costs did not switch that much in that time?—A. I would think in the 
week’s operation we lost money in spite of the fact we earned $3,000 more. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You said you would think, can you not tell us?—A. I was not asked 1 
bring those figures. — yg 
* Q,. But we are asking you now?—A. I feel sure we lost money. : 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Why?—A. Because we cannot get by on a 13-7 per cent margin. 

Q. Would you not know what your increased cost operation was? From tl 
27th of March to April 3, you say the cost of operation increased. What w 
that increase? A. What period are you talking about? : 

Q. Between the 27th of March and April 3?—A. That is one week. 

-. You said there was an increase in the cost of operation during that tim 
Is that not what you said?—A. I was not asked that question. 


Mr. Mayzank: Not for those dates, I think. 
Mr. Lesace: He said between January 3 and April— 


Mr. Maypank: The comparison being made was between dates farth 
apart than that. January 3, 1948 was one date which Mr. Mayhew mentione 


By Mr. Pinard: 
yy Q. Let us say for the four months, January 


A 


to April, what was the increase 

n the cost of operation?—A. I have not those figures. 

_ Mr. Lesage: You said that. You gave us an explanation that your costs 

iad increased. 

_ The CuarrMan: Order, three or 

e the reporter cannot follow this. 
Mr. Prinarp: It must be 

the increased cost. 


The CuarrMan: Let us put the question and have an answer. You have a 
question, Mr. Pinard, which you wish to put? 


four are speaking at the same time. I am 


f 
| 
yi possible for the witness to give us an idea as to 


By Mr. Pinard: 


, an give us an idea, even if he does 
10t have the figures with him today, as to the increase in the cost of operation 
for the year 1948, up to April?—A. From what date? 

_ Q. From January to the 17th of April, for instance? 
would have to have the figures with me. 
> Q. What was that?—A. I would have to have the figures with me. 
Q. You have no idea at all?—A. Yes, a very good idea. 
_ Q. What was it?—A. At the present time, I think— 

_ Mr. Maysanx: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask— 

_ The Cuatrman: Mr. Pinard has not finished. Order, please. 


__ The Wirness: Our over-all gross mark-up at the present time, is less than 
» per cent. 


—A. Well, to be explicit, 


By Mr. Pinard: 

| Q. Yes, but it applies to what? Is it increased wages?—A, The gross 
mark-up applies to everything we sell in our stores. 

™ Mr. Lesace: That is not an answer, witness. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. In these increased costs of operation, do you take into account the new 
Stores you have built or rented?—A. The cost of operation is the rental we put 
on the stores based on the volume we do and all the handling charges, 


I By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Mr. Pinard understands that, but you said there were increases in the 
sosts of operation. Now, let us have them?—A. When we put up a new store, 


mat new store does business and carries its own share, It does not increase the 
ver-all, it reduces the over-all. 


_ Q. What accounts for the increase? 
Mr. Tuarcuer: You did not increase your own rents? 


f By Mr. Pinard: 


® Q. You say it is not the new stores you put up, but it is something else 

What is it?—A. I would say I think it would reduce the over-all. 

 Q. What is this increased cost of operation? You have an idea what it 

epresents, that is what I want to know.—A. Sure, it represents the supplies © 
use. It represents labour. } 

Q. In other words, there would be an increase in wages during that period 
in increase in the number of employees or what?—A. It all relates to volume. 

more packages we put out, the higher the volume, the more we have to 

for labour. ) 


| 


\ 
t 
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By the Chairman: i 

Q. May I suggest this? The witness says there were increases in the costs 

of operation. Specifically, not theoretically, what were they? Did you raise 
wages? Did you pay more rent?—-A. I have to have the figures here. q 
Q. You know your business. You raised the price of meat, your profit | 
increased. You say that the reason for that was an increased cost of operation. 
Let us have it specifically. I want to say this, as chairman of this committee, — 
this committee is going to get right down to rock bottom at this very time. 
Meat prices are going up. We are going to take a very strict attitude with — 
regard to this whole thing. We are going to call back the witnesses who have — 


already been here and I am just serving a warning now, we mean business. — 
All right, Mr. Pinard. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. Well, Mr. Steinberg, you have been with the company for a long ‘time. — 
You have organized that company. You are one of the pioneers of Steinberg’s 
Groceteria?—A. Correct. oy 
Q. Surely you must know now what the increased costs of operation were, — 

if any, during those three months? You must know that without having +o 
have the figures in front of vou?—A. You are talking about three months? 
Q. Yes; January, February and March.—A. I have not any figures before ~ 

me, but we know what it is costing us to do business percentagewise. = 
The CHarrman: Well, now, never mind that. If you cannot tell us, if you 
cannot answer the question, I suggest we permit the witness to get this informa- — 
tion so he can tell us exactly why, in this particular instance, there was this. 


rise. 


da 


By Mr. Pinard: sg 

Q. I think the witness should be called upon to produce those figures today. 

Can he not communicate with his company in Montreal and find out what 

these increases in the cost of operation were?—A. We do not have to go very 

far. If you say, 7 cents a pound—l do not know the exact date when the 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board established the 7-cent figure, but whenever 
it was, the price of beef or meat was considerably lower than it is today. 

Q. Yes——A. As you know, in meat, there is a shrinkage; there is waste; 

ay 


Q. That does not change?—A. Yes, it does, because if you have 5 per ; 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. You did not net it?—A. Gross. 

Mr. Lesage: If I may recapitulate what happened in order to refresh’ th 
witness’ memory, in answer to Mr. Mayhew—would you look at the exhibit 
please, witness? In answer to Mr. Mayhew, you said that between January ¢ 
and April 3 there had been an increase in your cost of operation. You wert 
definite about that. Then, you were asked what the increase was. You said you 
had no figures but you had a definite idea what it was. You are under oath an 
you swore that you knew. You stated definitely that there was an increase I 
the cost of operation. You said you had a definite idea what it was, so what is itf 


4 F4 
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me By Mr. Lesage: ‘ 

_ Q. Oh no, ‘that is exactly what happened?—A. May I explain? I think 
know what happened. 


_ Mr. Maysank: Before you do that, may I say something? The cqmparison 


ge, I think you are mixing up your questions a 


. 
[ 
Mr. Lesage is making is not quite accurate. I was checking with Mr. Mayhew 
ti I think his questions began with December 7 and jumped to April 3 of 
is year. 
Mr. Pinarp: That does not matter, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mr. Maysanx: It would matter. 
The Cuarrman: Order, please. Mr. Maybank is speaking, 

Mr. Mayspank: Then, there was a question with reference to January 3, 
48. I rather think that the statements which were made in explanation of the 
rofits and that sort of thing related to those two dates in the three months’ 


riod. 
_ Mr. Lesage: Then, I will leave it at that. There were increa 
st of operation between November, 1947 and January, 1948? 


pre Witness: November, 1947 and J anuary—I would have to get the figures 
1 that. 


The CuHarrman: You did tell Mr. Pinard there were increases. 


“The Wirness: I was answering Mr. Mayhew with regard to January 3 


hen I said it was 13-7 on earnings and I was pretty definite there was a loss in 
at week. 


_ Mr. Lesage: If that is not the explanation, then what is it? 
The Wirness: I said that was the explanation I had given. 


ses in your 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. You then qualified your answer by saying it was because of increases in 
cost of operation?—A. I am just looking at the volume and the percentage 
mark-up we got in that particular week. 

me Q. You , de that conclusion, that is must have been?—A. In comparison 
with the $10,000 we earned in December, 1946, as compared with January 3, 
1948, when we earned $3.000 more, I say, from the cost of operation between 
hose two periods, that is why I can say we must have lost money that week. 

Mr. Mayuew: You are wrong in your $3,000, it was $4,000. 

ea 


i 


¥ 


By Mr. Lesage: 


—Q. I come back to these two dates, November and January because there 

vas an increase there. You increased your gross margin by 2 cents; that is 
finite, 2 cents a pound?—A. Gross margin, yes, sir. 

| Q. Was the reason for that increase an increase in the cost of operation?—A. 

xplained to you we use the same measure— 


_ The Cuarrman: Order, please, gentlemen. Now, there is a specific question 
‘nd it should not be necessary to go into a long-winded explanation. Surely, you 
| answer yes or no. It should be possible to answer that question very simply. 


The Wirness: Well, I would have to have the figures to give you an exact 


By Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. I think the witness is bound to admit he just took advantage of the 
tarket at that time; that is the only answer we can find in these figures here, I 
] 06 —2) 
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cannot believe that the witness is not in a position to give us an idea of these 

increases in the cost of operation? ; 
Mr. Tratrcuer: He could not have done that if ceilings had stayed on. 2 
Mr. Lusace: That is another matter. You can argue that in the House. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Pinard, you put the question, What is your reply to 

that, witness? 


By Mr. Pinard: ¥ 
Q. Is it not a fact you simply took advantage of the market? I am not 
saying you are the only one who did— —A. Thank you very much. : 
Q. Is that not correct?—A. That is not correct. 
Q. You gave no other reason?—A. I was not asked to bring those figures. 
I am going to explain this, now. We got a call on Saturday morning at eleven 
o’clock and we got all these figures and worked Saturday and Sunday to be here 
today to give you these figures. ge 
Q. That has nothing to do with your remark— —A. But we worked; we 
brought these other figures. a 
Q. I say that has nothing to do— i 
The CHarrMAN: Order, please; let the witness finish. He is explaining, and 
I think he is reasonable in saying he got a call on Saturday. He was asked for 
certain figures. He has brought those figures. I think his explanation, now, for 
not having the information for which you have asked is perfectly reasonable. 
Mr. Prnarp: Yes, I believe that. . 
The Cuairman: Now, having said that, I think we must get your answers 
You must bring that information here. You can call your firm and get that 
information on that point. You did say earlier to Mr. Pinard that the reasor 
for that increased profit was due to increases in the cost of operation. You have 
already said that? | 
The Witness: That is correct. May I qualify it to this extent. We made 
2 cents a pound more, but that does not mean we made more because that is only 
percentagewise. — . 
Mr. Mayuew: May I point out that in the week of January 3, 1948, hi 
percentage was 13-47. For the next week, January 10, the percentage had rise) 
to 21-28. Now, that is quite a rise. | 
Mr. Trarcusr: Would the British contract have influenced that? 
The Cuamman: Let Mr. Mayhew continue. 
Mr. Mayvuew: The figures are there. There was a jump of practically 8 pe 
cent in one week. | ie 
Mr. THarcuer: Would that not be a case, again, of— 
The CHamrMAN: Please, Mr. Mayhew has the witness now. 
The Witness: May I have an opportunity of answering? 
The Cuarrman: Certainly. | 
The Witness: You notice the advance in the week of January 3, that is. 
holiday period, 13-47. Now, the quarter probably showed a loss; that is righ 
after Christmas and New Year. We could not begin to operate on 13-7. | 
Mr. Mayunw: I did not take the gross receipts because of the difference i 
volume but I did take the percentage because I felt sure if we took the grot 
receipts you would come back with that answer which you did. Therefore, I too 
the percentage. You had a percentage jump from 13-47 to 21-28. | 
The Witness: That has to do with what people buy right after the holida 
season. q 
The CxarrmMan: Are you finished, Mr. Mayhew? | 
Mr. Maynew: Yes. és : 


| 
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Q. The condition which you have described, then, 
ek which is the same percentage, virtually, perhaps a 


ogy 


0 the next two weeks which run very nearly to twe 


-Q. You attributed this 21-28 to some buying tas 
out the week of 13-47, the week of J anuary 3, and I 
_ Mr. Mayuew: I think some way your answer to 
from January 3 to January 10. The holiday perio 

January 1 and possibly January 2, so that you 
siness on January 3. 


Mr. Mayank: Which figure is it? 
The Wrirness: That might be the week ending J anuary 3. 


tes?—A. No, I was talking 
said there was a falling off. 


me was wrong because this 
d was passed. The holiday 
were starting your normal 


: fa By Mr. Maybank: 


-Q. It is the week ending according to your table—A. Right. That is when 
ple buy maybe a ham or maybe a turkey and have the leavings over and it 
ects itself in the sales, in what they buy the following week. 


- ‘By Mr. Pinard: 


#, as compared to January 11, where you 
73?—A. January 4 and Januar 


hat time. I do not know what the market provided at that time. Tha 


« By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Do you follow the retail market prices in Montreal?—A. You mean as 
pared with competitors? 

Q. Yes.—A. Very definitely. 

Q. Definitely ?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You pay the same price as others, or about the same price for your 
t?—A. Approximately. 

Q. You check on your competitors’ prices, do you?—A. Our fir 
Q. What is your policy?—A. Our policy? 

2. To keep under the others?—A. As much as We can, yes. 
Q. As much as you can?—A. If we can, yes. 

Q. Can we draw the conclusion that when the average selling price advanced 
0 vember from 374 cents to 474 cents in January that your competitors’ prices 
need slightly more?—A. I would say we were competitive. 

Q. You were competitive?—A. Definitely. 

2. If you took a supplementary margin of 2 cents we can draw the con- 
on the whole trade took at least 2 cents more?—A. I did not get your 


m, yes, sure. 


2. From November to January your gross margin went up 2 cents from 
9-12—A. Yes. 


¢- XOu say that you follow the prices of other firms in Montreal?—A. That 


2. So that other firms’ prices advanced also—A. They must have because 
uld be competitive. 


: 
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By Mr. Dyde: i 

Q. Excuse me a minute. Have you had an opportunity of looking at exhibi 
942A. I have not made comparisons. 

Q. I can tell you what exhibit 94 shows, Mr. Steinberg, and I think it is onl 

fair to you that 1 should tell you. We have prices in Montreal of retail cuts. . 

have looked over your pages 2, 3 and 4, and as a general rule you are selling mea 

to the consumer during those periods since October at lower prices than the pric 

which the Wartime Prices and Trade Board have given us as being the Montreal 

prices. 4 

Mr. Lesacn: That‘is right. That was the reason for my question. 
Mr. Dype: Probably you have not had a chance to compare it. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I was not blaming the witness because I know he is charging lower prices 
than others. Your prices are lower than the average in Montreal—aA. Thank you 


Q. Right. That is what I am coming to. You said your rule— —A. Our 
practice. : 


Q. You would?—A. We would. J 4 
p 


a 
= 


Q. We can draw the conclusion that if you were sticking rigidly to you: 
method of pricing, without taking into account the prices of your competitors 
that your margin would even be higher?—A. I would not know that it would b 
any higher. We are satisfied with a 20 per cent gross mark-up. Where we art 
lower than 20 per cent it is because we are influenced by competition, yes. 1 
other words, if we are 18 and that is because of competition then I would sa} 
that 18 has something to do with competition. I would say it would be less 4 
that reason. e 

Q. When competition forces you to lower the price of certain cuts, 1 
instance, would you try to take what is necessary to get your over-all percentag' 
margin on some other cuts?—A. It all depends how keen that competition was 
and how much it influenced the market. a 

Q. Suppose it does —A. We have got to work on a safe margin. We may pu 
the price of one thing down and advance the price of another, or may 2° 
advance it at all, but we would have competition no matter what the com 
modities were. 

Q. Your first rule is to be competitive?—A. Yes. FA 

Q. To try and get from the market as much as you can—A. That is no 
trying to get all you can. That is trying to make a safe margin of profit aD 
still be competitive. ; val 
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Q ou take a safe margin of profit and you take all the market can bear 

vithout going out of business and keep your customers? That is right?—A. That 

what it all adds up to. 

_Q. That is what it all adds up to. You take as much as possible but only 

o the point that you will not lose your customers?—A. Yes. If we took as much 
possible there would be more storekeepers than customers. 

_ Q. I know that. That is why I say as much as the market can bear.—A. 

That is a broad term, as much as the market can bear. 

-Q. But you do not want to lose your customers?—A. That has not been our 

tactice. We believe we have given the customers the best values we can possibly 

fford and that is why we grew. : 

 Q. That is your assumption?—A. No, sir, that is a fact. 


_ The Cuarmman: I wonder if there is not an observation that should be made 
at this time. So far the evidence is that this particular company is charging 
lower prices than others within the area and yet he has made a profit, and a good 


Mr. Lesace: Yes. 


__ The Cuamman: Whether it is fair and reasona 
or me to say at the present time, but if he is lower then the others are certainly 
making a lot more. Are we going to let that situation run and do nothing 
about it in this committee? We might call it to the attention of the Wartime 
frices and Trade Board. What do you say about that, Mr. Dyde? 
_ Mr. Dype: It would appear from my examination of this witness and my 
examination of the exhibits that we have, that this witness has increased his 
rofit by way of cents per pound during the period from November to J anuary. 
i would also appear that increase has been not completely maintained, but up 
o the time when the report finishes it has not dropped materially. It has gone 
iown to 8-3 ‘cents per pound. Since April 17 it seems common knowledge that 
rices are going up again. It would appear to me that comparing this witness’ 
vidence with exhibit 94 that other retailers, whether independent or chains 
cannot say, are reaping an even higher advantage than Steinberg’s, and that 
here certainly should be consideration given by the proper authority as to 
yhether proceedings might be taken under present existing law in regard to the 
etail prices being charged in Montreal. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Are you suggesting ceilings again? 
_ Mr. Dyne: No. 

Mr. Maynew: Under the just and reasonable clause. 
. Lesage: The just and reasonable provision. 
. Dype: I am not thinking of ceilings at all. 
. Tuatcuer: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman— 


The Cyaan: He is talking about existing law. That could not possibly 
lean ceilings. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: What is the existing law? I am not a lawyer. I should 
ke information. 


_ The CuHamMan: Section 8 of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board order. 


_Mr. Prnarp: Which states that nobody should be allowed to make an 
njust and unreasonable profit. 


_ Mr. Beaupry: I do not know whether Mr. Dyde’s statement does not cover 
ery broad field into which perhaps we should not go. The figures which are — 
pplied to us by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board include the operations of 
lot of retailers who are not in the same kind of business as Steinberg’s. I think 


m ight place them in a particularly bad light, an invidiously bad light, at this 


ble, high or low, that is not 
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particular time. I do not think it is fair to say that because Steinberg’s sell at 
lower prices then there is possibly an implication that his neighbour may be 
making an undue profit. 7 

Mr. Lesage: That is not what Mr. Dyde said. Mr. Dyde talked about the 
advance in margin in cents. 

The CuamrMan: That is right. 

Mr. Tratcuer: There is one other angle I should like to get at. I have 
- been waiting for a few minutes— | 

Mr. Maysank: Just a moment, before concluding that. There was a state- 4 
ment made further back and there’ was a bit of discussion about it at the time, — 
and I want to see that we are clear as to what is wanted. When discussing these 
extra profits or larger amount of profits—Mr. Mayhew having started this—the - 
witness said he felt sure costs of operation had gone up over the period in — 
question. We talked a good deal about that but did not come to a definite — 
conclusion as to what was wanted. It does seem to me if there is an additional 
cost of operation over any of this period, that is, from December, 1947 to- 
April 17, that we ought to know about it and just where it is. That is one piece 
of information that ought to be on the record. Is it clear we are going to get 
that now? : 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. Steinberg, I suppose you have monthly statements, have you not?— — 
_A. We keep an operating record of each individual week, yes. : 
Q. Could you by telephone between now and 4 o’clock obtain sufficien 
information from those statements to be able to give us factual information with | 
regard to your cost of operation from November, 1947 up to the present time?— 
A. November, 1947? 
Q. Yes.—A. I do not know that I could get it in time for 4 o’clock. . 
Q. Would the statements not be there for somebody to read the figures to 


om 
aa 


you over the telephone? ic 
The Cuamman: Mr. Dyde, will you want him at 4 o’clock? We have — 
another program, as you know, an executive session this afternoon. Will you 
want him at 4 o’clock? ae 
Mr. Dyoz: I was hoping to save his time to some extent. It would be quite — 


satisfactory tomorrow as far as I am concerned. . 
Mr. Lesage: Maybe it would give the witness a better chance to gather 
the information. : & 


The CHarrMan: We have a program for this afternoon that we must go 
on with. 5 
Mr. Maypanx: I should like to ask this to get it clear. I am told by 
Mr. Mayhew, according to some figures he has put down on a piece of paper In - 
front of him, that these gross profits indicate an increase of 47 per cent over 
the period in question. Would you think, Mr. Steinberg, that figure was about 
eorrect, a 47 per cent increase in gross profits? 

The WITNESS: Dealing with December, 1946, and April 17? 

Mr. Mayspank: Yes. 

Mr. Mayuew: Would you think your cost of operation has jumped 47 
per cent? 9 

Mr. Maypank: First of all my question was, that appears to be the increase 
in the gross profit, and it means from the top to the bottom of this sheet. Is_ 
that right? ‘ 

Mr. Maynew: That is right. 


a 
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By Mr. Maybank: 
— Q. Does that strike you as being about correct?—A. The figures— 
~ Q. If you cannot answer quickly it does not matter—aA. It is not that I 


annot answer quickly. The figures are here and whatever percentage works 
cost us considerably more 


out, but there is another question in my mind, that it 
to do $89,000 worth of business than it did to do $52,000. 

Q. The $89,000 being the last figure?—A. And the $52,000 being December. 
 Q. The $52,000 being the first figure?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. You say there is no doubt in your mind that it cost you a great deal 
more money to do— —A. To do the additional volume of business. 
~ Q. Do you mean per unit? I would expect to do $89,000 worth of business 
it would cost more than to do $52,000 worth of business. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I have been waiting for half an hour, too. 
Mr. Maypanx: Just a moment. 

. _ Mr. Pryarp: I think it is a wrong inference from the witness, 
__ Mr. Mayank: There were too many interruptions. 

| _ Mr. Prnarp: I should like to ask— 


_ Mr. Mayzanx: Wait a moment. . 
‘Mr. Pryarp: He handled the same number of pounds— 


Mr. Maygpanx: Excuse me; I am asking the witness a question. 
_ Mr. Prnarp: Well,— 


Mr. Maysanx: Just a moment, please. I appreciate that all the interrup- 
jons are intended to be helpful, but all the same I would prefer not to be helped 
t the moment. I might have been wrong in saying that I would expect. that 
t would cost more in the total to do $89,000 worth of business. That was the 
_ point of interruption, but at any rate the question that I was striving to ask 
elated to this. You said you were sure it cost you more to do $89,000 worth 
than it did to’do $52,000 worth. That is one statement you made, 
The Wrrness: That is correct. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
~Q. My question then was, did you mean by that in the whole volume or 


hole volume. There is a difference betwen $52,000 and $89,000. 
-___ Q. You merely meant to say— —A. It cost us money to do an additional 

37,000 worth of business. 
~ Q. You did not mean that it cost you more per unit?—A. No, it may not 
st more per unit. 
_ Q. Coming back to where I started I spoke of there being a probable increase 
f 47 per cent. You have told us that you feel sure that you have a very great 
trease in costs of operation. You have told us that?—A. Yes, 
Q. Are you prepared to say at the moment you feel sure you can say that 
bur costs of operation have gone up in greater proportion than your profit has 
lereased?—A. I could not tell you that until I get the figures. 

_Q. You are going to get the figures on that?—A. I will get any figures that 
you would like to have, providing we have them. 
Q. What I want to make sure of is that it is clearly understood that the 
ures we are after are such as will justify the statement that you have made 
at your costs of operation will more than account for any such increase in gross 
‘oft, without trying to tell you what figures to get, because I cannot tell you 
at. It is clearly understood that is what is being aimed at, Mr. Steinberg. 
‘You appreciate that?—A. For me it is not difficult. When I look at the gross 
reentage mark-up of 19-68 and look at the 20-30, that is my guide. 


* 


_ Mr. Pryarp: I do not believe so. May I be allowed to ask a question—- 


d you mean per unit or what did you mean?—A.I meant in the volume, the . 
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Q. I think that is where it can be left, particularly since you say that fo 
you it is not difficult to give an explanation. Therefore I do not think it is 
necessary for anybody to impress on you just what it is that I, as one of th 
committee, would like to have. 4 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. May I ask a question now? There is one point I am not clear on yet 
I think Mr. Mayhew raised it a while ago. It has to do with the difference 
between January 3 and January 10 in the gross profits. J was wondering i 
Mr. Steinberg could tell the committee what storage facilities they have? Have 
you got storage facilities for meat?—A. None whatever. e 
Q. You do not store any meat at all?—A. No. . 
: You would not have any inventory appreciation that you carried over 
the year that would account for that difference?—-A. No, sir. 3 
Q. You cannot tell us what the difference is, how that gross jumped 8 per 
cent?—A. We just did not do business on a lot of items that give us our normal 
profit in that particular week. ; : 
Q. But you do not definitely know the reason for that.—A. Well, I can take 
January 3. At New Year's people buy poultry before the Ist, and they have 
got poultry in the house. It naturally influences our sales and the items they buy. — 
Mr. Braupry: And yet your volume is higher for that week than it is for 
the weeks immediately before and after. The same phenomenon is found in the 
Easter week, where your volume is considerably higher both in dollars and 
pounds. 2 
Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure if I understand clearly what 
you and Mr. Dyde were saying a few moments ago. I wonder if it is desired 
to let such a statement go out unqualified. It seems to me it was said that- 
the evidence is this business sells lower than competitors.  - 
The CuairMAN: In that area. 
Mr. Mavpanx: Yes. That is not accepted as a fact as yet, is it? It rests on 
the evidence of this witness, and it is his honest opinion. Is that not the way 
the thing stands at the moment? 2 
Mr. Dyvr: Yes, and the only other source that we can turn to is exhibit 94, 
retail prices generally in Montreal. 
Mr. Maysanx: We have taken retail prices as shown on exhibit 94. Th t 
ig an average. The prices of this witness are lower than those on exhibit 94. Th 
that would allow for the fact that there may be other competitors also selling 
lower, and a considerable number perhaps selling higher, and between them all 
we can arrive at an average. | 
Mr. Dypn: Yes. The information we got yesterday with regard to Montreal 
was that the prices on exhibit 94 were taken on a check of 29 independent, stores 
and 4 chains. ag 
The CuairMAN: That is pretty accurate. I think we can assume that is a 
fact. Exhibit 94 is a pretty carefully worked out document. a 
Mr. Maypanx: All I wanted to get at was that the evidence before us 
would indicate that this business is below the average which is different than 
saying that we now accept that these prices are below all competitors. In ord 
to get an average you may have seven people quite low and sixteen people qui 
high, but one of the seven cannot be singled out as being the low one. 
The Cuamman: That is correct. 
Mr. Mayuew: Would one of the four chain stores be Mr. Steinberg’s? 


Mr. Dype: I cannot answer that. 


as 
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Mr Prxarp: You got the information from the regional office of the Wartime 


P ‘ices and Trade Board in Montreal? 
Mr. Dyve: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


____Q. I wonder if you can give me an answer to these three questions. Following 
the removal of price ceilings on meats on October 23, 1947, there were moderate 
“increases in the price of meats both at the wholesale and retail level?—A. Yes. 

__ Q. How do you explain that?—A. Well, the packers advanced prices, and 

then the retailer must advance. 

_  Q. What is that?—A. If the packing house advances prices— 

 Q. But why would he advance them, do you know?—A. Their contention 
was they had to advance them, their cost. 

|  Q. That is your answer. When the United Kingdom contract prices were 
increased in January there were marked increases in all prices. That is under- 
standable?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. The result was there was an outburst of complaints by consumers all 
over the country, just as there is now, and legitimately so, and those were given 
ide newspaper publicity. Then the government announced on J anuary 15 the 
intention to reimpose ceilings, and then right away there was a recession in 
prices.. How do you explain that?—A. Consumer reaction. I do not think 
a was any fear on the part of the retailer or packing house. It was more that 
customers may have just refrained from buying at that particular time. 

__ Q. Your explanation is consumer resistance?—A. Yes, 

_ Q. And that is the only explanation you can offer?—A. That is right. 

gy _ Q. I suggest to you it was more than that. I suggest to you the announcement 
itself had something to do with it? 

_ Mr. Mayank: The announcement of an investigation? 
me. 

«@Z By the Chairman: 

____Q. The announcement of the intention of the government to reimpose 
eilings—A. I could not answer that. 

_ Q. You do not want to give an answer to that?—A. I am not in— 

Mr. Prnarp: Could I ask the witness— 

The Cuamman: Do you mind if I finish this? 

_ The Wrrness: It would not influence our prices. 


f 
s - 
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By the Chairman: 
» Q. It would not influence your prices a bit?—A. No. The only thing that 
would influence our prices is the price we have to pay for the meat we are selling. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. There is one thing I do not quite understand. You say that this 
announcement was made of the possible intention of the goverment to reimpose 
ceilings and there was consumer resistance at that time. How do you explain 
that?—A. I said there may have been consumer resistance at that time. 

_ Q. Do you not think it should have been the contrary that would occur, 
that there would be no consumer resistance when the government announced its 
ntention to reimpose ceilings?7—A. They may have refrained from buying 
because they thought the price was too high, and were looking forward to a 
reduction in price. That is what I mean by resistance, ; 

_ Mr. Maysanx: The answers are all speculative, anyway, are they not? 

_ The Witness: That is right. 

= 
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By Mr. Kuhl: 

Q. May I ask Mr. Steinberg if he can give any idea of the proportion of his 
costs that are represented by dominion taxation?—A. I have not oe that figure. 

Q. You have no idea at all?—A. No. 

Q. Would you say it was quite considerable? 

The CHairmAN: He said he has no idea. How can he say it is quite 
considerable? 

Mr. Kun: Other witnesses have said it was quite considerable. | 

The CuatrMAN: This witness says he has no idea. How can he say it was 
quite considerable? Having said he has no idea I think that ends it. € 

Mr. Maypank: I should like to ask a question in the same respect. It is this. 
I think perhaps it is fairly well in line with Mr. Kuhl’s question. Does the wit- — 
ness favour taxation of any kind at all on anybody? Perhaps it is not necessary _ 
to answer that. > 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. Would the witness have any idea as to what percentage of his business 1 1s 
in smoked and cooked meats?—A. I have not that figure here. 
Q. Either in dollars or in pounds?—A. No, I have not. 

Mr. Dypr: I want to reiterate something Mr. Steinberg himself has said. 
That was that I got in touch with him first on Saturday morning last, and he did — 
a very large job in getting these figures for us by this time. It was hard work 
for him to do so. 3 
The CuairMAN: We appreciate that. We know he will get the other figures ~ 
in equally as short a time and with great efficiency. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I should like to follow up what Mr. Mayhew was asking about. In view — 

of the fact that the witness is going to get certain figures I wonder if he would be | 

good enough to get figures with reference to any meats that are processed in any — 
way.—A. I have made a note of that because of Mr. Mayhew’s question. I have — 

‘made a note of that to see if we have a breakdown. 4 

Q. So we can estimate what proportion of the meat business is of that kind. 

—A. I will check to see if we have a breakdown. 4 


By M r. Dyde: 
Q. Now, for the purpose of the record, Mr. Chairman, I think I should Ss 
explain the succeeding pages of this document which has been produced by Mr. — 
Steinberg. You turn to page No. 2, Mr. Steinberg, and there you have three % 
columns showing your average cost of red brand beef and your average cost form 
blue brand beef over a period. Then, your third column, I think is estimated 
mark-up of all beef in a percentage?—A. ‘Correct. *y, 
Q. It is abbreviated in the title and I thought we should have clear on the 7 
record what it was. ; 
One further question, estimated mark-up, is not necessarily the actual . 
mark-up which you obtained, is it?—A. That is correct. 
Q. It is the mark-up which is set, but not necessarily SUBSE et sy is) 
correct. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Does that mean you might have received more?—A. Very unlikely more — 

because, on the basis of that estimation, the stores get the price at which to sell 
the meats. They are not permitted to sell at a pats pute, They are given that 

to follow the retail Sits we establish. # 
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By Mr. Dyde: 
 Q. He may sell at a lower price?—A, Oh, sure. 


_ Q. But he may not sell at a higher price?—A. No. 
is oe By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. The percentage mark-up column, that would not be 18-45 on 22 or 23, 
that would be on the selling price?—A. That would be on the selling price. 
Mr. Pinarp: The other figure is your cost? 


‘The Wrrness: It is not on cost. 


Mr. Mayuew: It is difficult for us to figure what this 18-45 would be in 
cents per pound, 


Mr. Pinarp: We would hav 
mark-up. 


e to have the selling price in regard to the 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Just before we leave that page, your average cost of red and blue is set 

out as an average figure for each of these dates, 23 and 22, etcetera; that is 

23 cents a pound, is it?—A. I think that is based on the carcass. 

_ Q. It would be $23 per hundred?—A. Yes, on a carcass basis. It is 

3 cents a pound. 

_ Q. Coming to sheet 3, you also have columns headed “M”, “U” or “M” up. 

In all cases that is mark-up percentage on sales, is it not?—A. Correct. 

QQ. Now, on page 3, under the heading, “Pork Loins”, I notice that you 
ave two columns, one headed, “Sell roast”, and the other headed, “Sell chops”? 


| 


. Yes. 
_ Q. Would you explain why you made these columns in that way ?—A. 
Well, the store is invoiced out at an estimated price. He is asked to sell it 
at 39 cents. If he is selling any chops, the differential is 4 cents, 43 cents. 
He is only charged at the basis of 39 cents and not the 43. 
| — Q. And your mark-up percentage in the next column— —A. Is based on the 
89 cents price. 
_ Q. And not on the 43 cents price?—A. That is correct, 
_ Q. Does the same apply to the columns under, “Regular hams”, where 
you have the cost and then you say, “Sell whole”, or, “Sell butt end”? —A. That 
correct. 
_ Q. That means, if your store sells the whole ham it is sold at 42 cents a 
ound and if the store sells the butt end, it is sold at 45 cents a pound and 
the margin is taken on the sale at 42 cents rather than at 45 cents?—A. That is 
orrect. 


— Q. Now, you say also in your column under “Hams”, cost without tax?—A. 
d Q. In connection with pork loins, there is no sales tax. In connection with 
regular hams, there is a sales tax, so you have set your cost without tax and 
‘i We were going to find what you actually paid to the packer we would have 
) add to the figures under that column, 8 per cent. Is that correct?—A. That 
corre a 
Q. On page 4, I notice that you have given us two main divisions, “Rind- 
a bacon”, and “Rindless bacon”. The rind-on bacon, is that sliced?—A. Yes, 
Js all sliced. ; 
Q. So we should add there that it is sliced, Again the same remark applies, 
HOes it not, that it is the cost without the tax and, in order to find what it 
tually cost you there must be an additional 8 per cent added?—A. That is 
TcCu. 
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Q. And the column headed “M up per cent” is again margin or mark-up 
percentage on sales?—A. That is correct. - fy Se 

Q. In the general division, rindles. bacon, is that rindless bacon which 1s - 
sold in cellophane packages?—A. That is correct. a 

Q. You sell some of your own bacon in that manner?—A. Well, we sell © 
some of it. Rindless is only 10 per cent, approximately, of our sales. 

Q. And of that 10 per cent, do you sell any of your own?—A. Some. 

Q. Can you say about what percentage?—A. I have not that figure. 

Q. Is it fair to say that, for the most part, the rindless bacon in cellophane 
packages which you sell is purchased from the packers?—A. That would be 
correct. 

Q. And again, we would have to add to the column, “Cost without tax”, 
8 per cent to find out what you actually paid, if you were buying that bacon 
from the packer?—A. That is correct. 


Mr. Lesace: Are you leaving that page? 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. May I ask one question? For instance, the cost of bacon on April 3, — 
56 cents. Would this be the price you paid to the packers for sliced, wrapped — 
bacon?—-A. Which line 56 are you talking about? 

Q. April 3—A. You are talking about rindless? 

Q. Yes?—A. 56 plus tax. 

Q. It comes to the store all wrapped?—A. Half-pound packages, yes. 

Q. 56 cents plus tax would be’ 60 cents, about?—A. About that. 

Q. That means you charge, for a half pound, about 8 cents just to receive 
the half pound in cellophane and deliver it over the counter to the customer?—_ 
A. We do not do that. . 

Q. You do not deliver it over the counter?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you do?—A. They help themselves. cs 

Q. So you charge 8 cents— —A. For giving the customer that privilege. 

Q. For giving the customer the privilege of picking up a half pound of 
bacon, you charge him 8 cents?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Did you ever break down the cost of that service to the customer?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. It is not 8 cents?—A. It could not be. 

Q. How much would it be?-A. You have just asked the question, and I 
said I did not know. We do not break it down into individual items, it is too 


costly. 


By the Charman: 

Q. It does not cost 8 cents?—A. No. = 

Q. Then, why do you charge that much?—-A. Because we take the over-all 
gales and the over-all cost of doing business. = 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Did you break down your profit on meat sales for last year, for instance? 
_-A. You mean separate the cost of the other items? 
Q. Can you give us a statement of the operations of your meat department? 
—A. Well, you see— 3 
Q. A separate statement?—A. Well no, because it is all part of the cost. 
You see, we show you our profit on the basis of what we do and what we estima e 
our mark-up to be; that gives us our profit. We do not allocate, separately, 
the actual cost, the over-all cost of operation on the meat department. 
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Q. You would not do that?—A. We do not do i 
me of the stores and shop, you would buy bacon, frui 
er-all cost. It is not separated. 

* Q. You do not separate it?—A. No. 

. You have-no idea if you are working on a general profit in your meat 
epartment or not?—A. We do get that. 
_ Q. You have your margin, I know, but you do not know that this— —A. We 
lo not break it up as you are trying to get at it at this moment, no. 

@. You never know whether it would be fairer to take a lower margin on 
meat and a higher margin on something else to compensate?—A. We do not 
now that. We are always working to lower the mark-up on meat and if the 

eens to be as high as they are, it would be much lower than we would 
ven like. 

Q. It would have to be because, otherwise, you won’t be taking a profit? 
-A. Otherwise, we won’t be doing business. 

_ Q. Because it is not reasonable and the consumer is right in thinking so? 
—A. I think so, too. 


« 


t. If you were to go into 
t and groceries, and it is an 


or 


Ss By the Chairman: 
 Q. You think prices are not reasonable?—A. We think prices are too high. 


a By Mr. Kuki: 


Q. In comparison with what?—A. In comparison with what they have been 
ustomed to paying. 


 Q. It is not related to cost. Costs are not mentioned in that statement. 


_ By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Mrs. Consumer is the one who can tell you what the comparison is. 
ie comparison is with what she formerly paid. “You say now that prices are 
hreasonably high?—A. Unreasonably high. — 


_Mr. Kun: Compared with prices in the past. 
_ The Cuarrman: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


3 You mean as compared with what the consumer was paying, or do you 
Ke into account the costs?—A. No, I am talking about what the consumer 
$s been accustomed to paying for meat products. 
Q. When you take into consideration the increased cost, you say the profit 
not higher than it was before?—A. No, percentagewise, it is not higher. In 
ct, over an extended period of time, it is lower. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


_Q. How do you account for the spread in the mark-ups over the periods 
wn on these pages. There is quite a spread in your percentage mark-up. 
ke page 4, for instance, your mark-up ranges all the way from 6-90 per cent 
Mt up to 22-3 in the fourth column. Then, in the seventh column, the last 
umn, the range is not quite so striking. The lowest I see is 12-8 on J anuary 18 
La high of 23-30 on October 18 and October 25?—A. I am sorry, I did not 
ow you because I have been looking at the wrong column. 

Q. I direct your attention to the high and low figures in the fourth column. 
® lowest seems to be on March 6, 6-90 and the highest seems to be 22-38 
ich continues for the three weeks October 4, 11 and 18. Then, in the seventh 


a 
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column the low seems to be 12-48 on January 18 and the high seems to be 23-3 
on October 18. There is 23:24 on January 24. How do you account for these 
fluctuations; that is quite an area of fluctuation in a percentage mark-up? 
—A. Well, go back to the first one, here, 22-38 on October 18, rind on bacoh; 
that is the first figure. The percentage mark-up to be obtained has much to do 
with the available supply of bacon. At the time, I would think from the matk-— 
up being obtained that the bacon at that particular period was on the short side 
and was readily sold on that basis. If we go down to the 6-90, bacon may have | 
been in plentiful supply and in competition or the anticipation of even lower 
prices, we would adjust our prices accordingly in order to obtain volume. 

The Cuatrman: May I suggest to you, Mr. Fleming, that we had this 
difficulty with the witness. He is saying, “may”, and that is not good enough. 
We have not been satisfied with his—I should not say with his responses. He 
did, in a very short time, prepare a lot of material but he did not prepare the 
material which the committee wants. He has been asked to bring back more- 
information. I suggest, to properly answer the questions he will have to have: 
more material. What may have been is of no benefit to us. We want to know 
why. 

Mr. Fremine: I think the committee will want concrete information of a 
general nature to explain why you have these very wide fluctuations in your 
percentage mark-ups. bs 

Mr. Beavupry: I think Mr. Fleming is directing his attention to what seems 
to me to be a-misprint, in relation to that 6-90. If the cost is 50 cents and the 
selling price is 62 cents, then his mark-up is not 6-90 per cent. i 

Mr. Irvine: Where is this 6-90? 

The CuarrMan: In the fourth column on page 4. 

Mr. Fieminc: If you go to April 10, the figure 1p Od de le ) 
Mr. Braupry: That seems reasonable because the selling price is 62 and 
the cost is 53. 

Mr. Lesacr: There seems to be an error in the figure for March 15 and. 
the figure for March 20. # 
Mr. Pinarp: This is very difficult for the reporter. There should be @ 
question asked on this, should there not? a 

Mr. Lesack: I am just pointing out there are some mistakes in the 
working out of these percentages. a 

The Wrirness: I do not know where the mistakes were made. | 

The CuarrMAN: I think we ought to permit Mr. Steinberg to secure the 
information for which we have asked. Then, we can get answers to our 
questions. It must be quite apparent to others who are to come or those 
who have been here and may be recalled, that we mean to get the answers. 

Mr. MayHEew: Would it be possible to have this column on this sheet 
show the net profits, either in dollars or percentages? a 

The Wrrness: Separate for the meat department? q 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. Yes—A. No, we did not break it up that way. — 
Q.. How did you: get these figures?—A. Because we estimate the price. 
We do not charge the department with the operating charges of the store. In 
a 


S 
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we ds r, as I explained to Mr. Lesage earlier, if 
ight service, the check-out and all the other oper 
P Td, 4 P : 
“# Mr. Pinard: 
Q. That is not charged at all in your last column?—A, No, that is a gross 
k-up and the expenses of doing business are deducted from that. 

Q. In relation to the total sales of your store?—A. We would not know, 
fin: tely, whether the proportions we charge percentagewise would be actual. 

til four o'clock this 


_ The Cuamman: The committee will adjourn now un 


you went into the store, 
ations are not divided up. 


Phe committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. 


eel 


a | _ AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4 p.m. 


The Cuamman: We are not going back to the bread inquiry at this stage, 
we are going to take advantage of today’s arrangements before the executive 
sion to put on the record the evidence of Dr. Pett with regard to the bread 
mined by him and his colleagues. Dr. Pett has to go away on an extended 
artmental visit, and so as to make his evidence available we are calling 
1 ’ - this time. I think he has a very interesting story to tell us. 

Ts 

m 
Dr. L. B. Pett, Chief, Nutrition Division, Department of National 
Ith and Welfare, called and sworn. 


7 
a 


4 _ By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Dr. Pett, would you give the committee your official position, please?— 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am chief of the nutrition division of the 
artment of National Health and Welfare. 
Q. And your branch had occasion to make a report on bread at the request 
he committee, and the report was made up by you and the officials of 

ranch. Is that correct?—A. An analysis was carried out by the labora- 
services of the department, and reported to me for nutritional interpre- 

It is not quite the same as saying they were made up by my branch. 
- minor point because we work together as one department. 


‘Nz : YSIS OF LOAVES OF BREAD MENTIONED IN EVIDENCE 


he attached table was prepared by the Laboratory Services. Food and 
; Divisions, Department of National Health and Welfare, at the request 
¢ Special Committee on Prices, 

Particulars shown in brackets are those which have been added by the 
tariat of the Committee to conform with the evidence of witnesses who 
appearec before the Committee. In explanation of this it should be 


t t the particulars were not always apparent to the inspectors who 
ased the bread. 


a ’ 
4 
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By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Would you please look at the table? T think it will be 


fer One or two items in detail so we wil] understand the table. 
jlumn is the lab. number. That is an identification number, is 


PCT. 
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necessary to go 
I see the first 
it?—A. That 


omes in the next column, and 
P h appears on the cover paper. 


Y t came to the secretariat from 
» analyst. The secretariat thought it would be convenient to make small 


dditions to the table. You will see an addition under the heading “Manu- 
acturer”, “10 cent loaves” in brackets, and halfway down the page you will 
se “14 cent loaves” in brackets. That was put in by the secretariat as 
xplanatory, and I think does not detract from the analysis itself. You will 

nd other places where words have been put in in brackets, and they in each 
case have been put in by the secretariat. The next column is the brand of 

read, Dr. Pett—A. It is the name attached to the bread for purposes of selling 
to the public by the manufacturer, or by the store merchandising it. 

Q. Then there is a column headed “sold by”, and that is self-evident, I think. 
‘A. That refers to where the inspectors of the department purchased the bread 
cording to the regulations under the Food and Drug Act. 

_ Q. And the column headed “price” is the price which the inspector paid? 
A. Yes. There are two or three brackets inserted here in which there is 
apparently a difference of opinion between our inspectors and the secretariat. 
There is one especially, the third item in the list. There is a difference between 
the secretariat and what the inspector recorded as the price of the bread, 
— QQ. I do not think it is very material, but the secretariat after investigation 
thought there must have been an error there, and so the price of 10 cents has 
en put in although the inspector reports he paid 14. Then further down in 
me same column you will find that there are two other prices in brackets, 

# cents, and those are inserted in places where there was no price—A. That 
S$ correct. The inspector had not recorded the price. 

Mr. Mayank: In that third item is it the price that is in brackets that 
vas paid or the price not in brackets? 
_ The Cuarrman: Fourteen cents was paid. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Fourteen cents was paid and 10 cents was what you thought should 
fe been paid?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Then the next column is the place at which the 
That is correct. 
2. Then you begin remarking on the bread from there on, I think. Perhaps 
ou would be good enough to carry through your remarks on the first loaf 
| Dread, that is the Richmello loaf, which is laboratory number A-1988, and 
lain to the committee what the rest of your terms mean.—A. Under 
earance and texture, the loaf of bread is cut with a sharp knife and simply 
ed at. The appearance refers primarily to evenness of the size of the gas 
, that is, the cells of the bread. If there are very large holes just under 
1e crust it is not considered satisfactory. It is noteworthy that only one loaf 
the whole list was down-graded on the basis of having such large air cells 
ne loaf that it was not considered satisfactory. If the texture is in any 
“ununiform, that is, if there are tremendous variations in the size of cells, 
yen if there are not large holes, that would also be a reason for grading it 
nh. Appearance and texture are a matter of judgment when the loaf is 
cut. 
Bul —3} 
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bread was purchased? 
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By Mr. Maybank: 

. May I ask a question? Did you just examine the first loaf that we 
bought? Is that the extent of the examination, just one loaf?—A. Yes. 
Q. Just for illustration it could be that one obtained a loaf that was poore 
than the usual loaf of that particular organization. Would that be correct? 


A. That is certainly possible. 
By the Chairman: : 

Q. Did you only examine one loaf of each brand?—A. Yes. There are 
actually three loaves purchased. Only one is examined. bf 
Q. What do you do with the other two?——A. One is wrapped up, sealed 
and left with the merchant from whom it is purchased. It is under seal. 
The second one is wrapped up and sealed and kept in the laboratory of the 
department. In case this committee or any one else questions the analysis 
it will be unsealed. The third one is analyzed. That is the regular procedure, 
and therefore only one was actually examined, as indicated here. ad 
¥ 
By Mr. Dyde: i 4 

Q. Would you go to the next column, please?—A. The loaf of bread is 
then weighed, and since this is a scientific investigation it is weighed in grams 
and not pounds and ounces. These are pound and a half loaves, and I foal 
it necessary to call the attention of the committee to the fact that all loaves 
concerned are pound and a half loaves. This is significant for two reasons. 
First of all in western Canada the pound loaf is the standard size of loaf, not 
da half as in eastern Canada, and therefore this should be appre- 


a pound an 
ciated. Secondly, there are 10-cent loaves on the market in eastern Canada 
which weigh only one pound. = 


By Mr. Lesage: it 

Q. Quebec?—A. And here in Ottawa, too. Therefore those are not concerned. 
Those are not referred to in the 10 cent loaves. Those are all pound and half 
loaves of bread weighing approximately, as indicated in this first case, 
699 grams. I think the committee has to keep in mind that there are other 
10-cent loaves of bread weighing only a pound and therefore only two-thirds 
of the weight of any of these samples taken. 4 


By Mr. Harkness: a 

Q. How many grams are in a pound and a half, by the way?—A. Well, it 

is approximately 700, as you can guess from any of these figures here, but 
curiously enough there is a slight difference of opinion on this. A pound 
weighs 454-26 grams, according to most people. We have a little argument 
with the Americans on the decimal place. That would actually work out 
to 681 grams for a pound and half. It would be about 681 grams would be 
accepted as a pound and a half. a 
Q. I was really wondering how much overweight some of these loaves rat 
because there is some difference. In fact, there is a difference of 50 odd 
grams ?—A. Yes. ox 3 
By Mr. Thatcher: - 

Q. And some of them are under weight?—A. Some of them are under weight 

By the Chairman: —— 

Q. Moisture?—A. The moisture content has to be determined because, 0 
course, it may have varied. Some of these samples were taken in Toronto an‘ 
other places, and we have to reduce everything to a dry weight basis in onde 


id 
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pee ar pe 
five it a proper chemical analysis. The moisture content is then accurately 
termined, and the following analyses are specially labeled “Analysis on dry 
asis”” because those are then strictly comparable. Any difference in moisutre 
yes not enter into it, 
In the next column the figure is for ash, and is obtained obviously by 
cinerating a weighed sample. That has some interest to bakers and millers, 
it comparatively little significance nutritionally at this point. 
Fibre is also determined. Fibre is simply the indigestible residue that 
annot be digested in the body. Those two have to be determined along with the 
‘Moisture in order to get an accurate estimate of the protein and the fat which 
re the next two columns. 
_ Protein, as I am sure you all know, is the nitrogen-containing part of any 
dstuff which contains nitrogen, and is essentially for growth and for repair 
tissue. 
Fat is the next column, and on the basis of the protein analysis and the fat 
alysis and the fibre analysis and the ash, those four are subtracted actually 
rol m certain figures and the next column is labeled “Carbohydrate by diff.”—that 
eans “by difference”, carbohydrates by difference—is obtained by taking a 
rtain total value and subtracting the values that have been obtained in the 
evious four columns. Carbohydrates are extremely difficult to analyse 
ectly as carbohydrates, but they may be analysed for by doing the other 
r analyses actually easier than doing it directly, and then taking the difference. 
le protein, fat and carbohydrates all contribute to the food energy or calories. 
lories are a scientific way of measuring energy or food value. fuel value, if you 
mt to call it that, and the calories are calculated from the three previous 
imns, and yield the result, as in this first example, of 401 calories. 

‘hen there is some interest. in expressing this in the way that you or I a 
isewife would buy a loaf of bread in other words, get it back to the loaf of 
sad purchased in the store. Therefore the last column has been recalculated 
ering the moisture content that was first observed and gives the total number 
calories per loaf as it was purchased with its fat and with its moisture and 
ything that it happened to have. This then is a comparison of the bread on 
basis that would be made at the purchase. 


ay By the Chairman: 


_Q. For our purposes the last column is the one to watch?—A. Either of the 
t two columns give substantially the same results. They refer to calories. 
ientifically we would refer to the one on the dry-weight basis, but since one is 
rived from the other there is no reason for disregarding one in place of the 
er. Either of the last two columns are the significant columns. 


j my By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Would these 14-cent loaves be wrapped? 
Mr. Pryarp: We had all that. 

_ the CyamMan: We are not going to go into this very carefully. We are 
i mee nutritional value or equation of these loaves. We are not going 
Mr. Pinarp: We spent about six weeks on bread . 

Mr. THarcuer: I was not on the committee. 

The Cuamman: The evidence is there. Let us not get into that. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. I do not understand your last statement. Looking at the sixth one down 
humber of calories per loaf is 2,060, but the calory percentage, whatever it is, 
aly 410. Then immediately above it and below it there is 415, but the calories 


| 
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per loaf are similar in each case. What is the relationship between this calor 
percentage and the calories per loaf, because it would look as though the lo: 
with 2,060 had less on a percentage basis——A. That is quite correct. Th 
difference is to be found in the moisture column towards the middle of the sheet. 
The percentage of moisture in the loaf with 2,060 calories is 25-8 per cent, and 
the one immediately above it is 35-9 per cent. Immediately you have in oan 
loaf 10 per cent more water that is being obtained, and therefore the figure of 
410 calories on a dry-weight basis refers to a percentage or amount, or any unit 
you like, of dry weight. There is more dry weight in that loaf of bread because 
the bread was drier. There is less moisture. Therefore you have to multiply that 
410 by a larger figure because there was more actual chewing material there 
than in the other loaf. The final column is actually what you get out. of the loaf 
of bread as purchased, and as the chairman has suggested is perhaps the truer 
representation. ; 
Q. That is what I was getting at. The last column is the one we should 
refer to to compare one loaf with the other.—A. I think so. Z 
3 

By the Chairman: < 

Q. It looks as though the 10-cent loaf comes up pretty good. In fact, in one 
instance it is on top:—A. Not only that, but the average calory value per loaf 
of the 10-cent bread is slightly better than the average value of the 14-cent loaf 
of bread, and it is therefore a better buy. It gives you more fuel value. <2 
By Mr. Thatcher: ) & 

Q. Even if the loaves were the same price—A. Even if the price was the 
same the average is slightly better, but the price being different it is clearly 
better. a 
By Mr. Fleming: « 

Q. Dr. Pett, I do not understand your method of expressing percentage in the 
second last column. That is not percentage—A. It is not percentage, no. Calories 
are units and they are calculated from the three previous columns, protein, fat 
and carbohydrate on a dry-weight basis, but since the three previous columns 
are on the basis of weight per 100 grams when you calculate the caloric units you 
really have calories per 100 grams, the three previous ones having been on that 
basis. Therefore in effect you are saying that there are, for example, in the first 
one on the list, 401 calories per 100 grams dry weight, but that is the amount 
of dry weight in the bread. Now you go back to the original loaf of bread, and 
it has a variable amount of moisture which has to be corrected for, and that has 
been done in the last column. The last column represents a mathematical 
calculation referred back to the original weight of the loaf which varies in each 
case, and the original moisture content which varies in each case. That is why 
those two columns do not correspond exactly because the original weight of the 
loaf varies slightly in each case, and the moisture content. varies slightly m 
each case. a 
Q. In arriving at the average you have spoken of for the 14-cent loaf anc 

the 10-cent loaf you just balanced those out, took one loaf from each group, did 
you, one loaf of each kind? There is no atttempt to weigh these at all?—A. No 
no attempt. B. 
Q. In the first group in the third line you have a loaf there with two prices 

Mr, Lesace: That was explained. F 

The Wrrness: That has been explained on the basis that our inspecto: 
stated—it might have been a clerical error—that he paid 14 cents, but subsequen’ 
investigation by the secretariat of this committee shows that bread is sok 
normally at 10 cents, and we are prepared to admit that it might have been ‘ 
mistake in writing down the figure or in some other way. Z 


a 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. You did not take that into your average?—A. Yes, that is averaged. 
Q. Your average of 1,845 includes that one item, too?—A. Yes. 

— Q. You included that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, down at the bottom of the page why do they not attempt to 
ake an average with the others?—A. They are different prices, 11, 12 and 
_ Q. Did you find a different quality as to those?—A. No. They come within 
the same range as the others. One of them was knocked down on appearance 
md texture, and the others were not. There is no difference in those four 
oaves. It happened they were a different price. There was a large group at 
0 cents and another large group at 14 cents and those two were averaged to 
ve the widest spread, and these others fall in between. 


Ch 


bu analyze one loaf in each group or did you work out— 


__ The Cxarrman: He has already explained all that. We have had all that. 
et us not repeat it. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: I am sorry, but I was not here. 


3 ~The Cuarrman: I know, but we have had all that. We have got a big 
ternoon. I do not think we should repeat it. 


«By Mr. Pinard: . 

~Q. Am I stating something you have said or something that comes out 
your analysis when I say that the nutritional value of the 10-cent loaf is 
iperior to the 14-cent loaf as you have experienced it? Am I correct in 
ating that?—A. On the basis of these figures there is a slight superiority in 
e 10-cent loaves over the 14-cent loaves. 

—Q. In nutritional value?—A. In nutritional value, in fuel value only. I 
sitate to say it is superior because the difference is only 48 calories which we 
uld not consider as very much. They are certainly equal, with a slight 
iperiority. That is the way I would express it. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


; Q Then the customer who buys the 14-cent loaf is really being taken for a 
te. That is what it amounts to?—A. That is outside of my ability to say. 
_ The Cuarrman: We will have to go into that. 


‘Mr. Pinarp: It would certainly appear that way. 


g 
‘wi 


By Mr. Maybank: 
_ Q. You are quite satisfied, at any rate, that there is equality between the 
© nutritionally?—A. It is obvious there is equality in the ealoric value 
tween the two. 
_ Q. Now, if one says to you would you say that there is equality between 
lese two loaves nutritionally and you respond, “yes, in calory value” is that 
me same as simply saying “yes”, or have you given an answer that is not quite 
sponsive to the question. Is there any difference by the introduction of that 
ase by you?—A. Yes, there is. Nutrition is concerned with a little bit more 

han calories. Nutritional value might refer to other considerations. For 
example, beef steak is important for its protein value. Bread is important 
ndamentally for its calory value. It is the mainstay particularly in poorer 
mes. It is not just something to fill you up with but to give you energy, what 
lave called fuel value necessary to do your work. That is the preeminent purpose 

read. It is the great blessing of cereals through the whole history of man- 
ad. Therefore, nutritional value, as I have said, could cover other considera- 
hs if you wish to make it, but so far as bread is concerned I feel that most 


~ Q. I was wondering about the basis of selection of particular loaves. Did — 
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of the important aspects of nutrition are covered when you reach the conclusion 
as shown here, that the calory value is equal or even slightly superior in th 
10-cent bread. That is the important point, but there is a reservation in my 
mind with regard to it. 

Q. That is a complete answer to my question. 


By Mr. Pinard: S 
Q. I notice you have put together appearance and texture and I also notice 


it appears to be satisfactory for all loaves except one, the third from the last, 
Canada bread, white, Steinberg’s, sold at 12 cents. Why do you make a 


distinction? What is the distinction between fair and satisfactory? <. 
Mr. Lesage: That has been covered. ‘ 
The CuHarrMAN: Are there any other questions? : 

ee 

By Mr. Fleming: ; . Be 


Q. Is there any relationship between calory content and flavour?—A. No. 

Q. In other words, a loaf that might be slightly lower in calory content 
might to some people have a better flavour. Is that possible?—A. It might be, 
but I do not think there would be any correlation between the two. The flavour 
will depend entirely upon the formula that, is used in making the bread plus the 
treatment it has received, how long it is baked, what kind of oven, how it has” 
been handled since. Flavour will not vary with the calories. = 

Q. We were told in the evidence that some of the bakers had improved 
their formula since materials became available. Your study would not enable 
you to make any comment on that?—A. A baker when he says he has improved 
- his formula usually means that he has added a little more sugar, or malt or fat, 
which makes it a little easier to bake, first of all. He adds a little more yeast 
food, or a little more yeast or in some other way makes it fundamentally a little 
more easy to handle, makes it keep a little bit longer without getting dry, or im 
some other way contributes to his method of doing business. It does not affect 
the calories materially as this shows. ae 


By Mr. Lesage: es 
Q. It does not affect the nutritional value?—A. It does not affect the nutri- 
tional value except in two cases. If he added milk to the bread in any appre- 
ciable amount that would affect the nutritional value and some of the other 
values besides calories, but even then it is only a bonus. It is not the important 
point. 

Q. What about yeast?—A. No, there is an automatic limit. You cannot 
add more yeast and still control fermentation of the bread. That is within 
narrow limits. The only other thing you could add is that you might be able 
to alter the kind of flour you use. These are all white breads. You could use 
whole wheat flour or something like that. 


:! 
» 


By Mr. Thatcher: ; 


Q. I notice there are five of the 14-cent loaves that are under weight, some 
of them considerably, and three of the 10-cent loaves. For instance, there is 
one here in the 14-cent loaves that is 648 grams. Does the department take any 
action when they find that a loaf sold as a pound and a half loaf is under weight? 
Will the Wartime Prices and Trade Board check that up? Is it not against 


the law to sell a pound and a half loaf under weight?—A. It is. 
The CuHarrMan: It is against provincial statute. = 


The Witness: It is a provincial and municipal statute, municipally enforced. 
The CuarrnMan: Must be sold at not less than 24 ounces. = 


> ae 


; jurisdiction on this point at all. 
in ‘Mr. Tuatcuer: This one is 648 grams. That is quite a bit under. 
a [he Carman: Any other questions? 


, By Mr. Harkness: 


_ . I notice the first bread measured here has a fat percentage of 2-6 and 
the last one of the 10-cent loaves is 6-8, nearly three times as much. Does 
that increase in the fat first of all improve noticeably the taste or appeareance 
of the bread, and secondly is it much of an advantage? Apart from the 
calorific content of the whole thing, protein, fat and carbohydrates together, is 
there much advantage to have a higher fat calorific content than carbohydrates, 
we will say, as you have analyzed one bread as compared with the other? 
__ The Cuarrman: Counsel has told me that the word is not calorific. It is 
caloric. 
_ The Wrrness: Both are correct. The high fat content has no particular 
advantage except in so far as it makes a difference, as I have just mentioned, 
hat it is a little easier to mix the bread in the first place. It keeps a little 
vit better owing to the fat content. 


: & By Mr. Harkness: 


__ Q. It does not dry out as fast?—A. It does not dry out quite as quickly, 
and it will produce a finer texture, that is, a slightly smaller hole, pore size. 
These are points which in my personal experience the average housewife is 
lever aware of at all except possibly staling. That would be of interest, but 
his spread here would just searcely affect that. It would not be very readily 
oticeable. In other words, from the standpoint of the housewife I do not 
ink that is much of a gain except calories. 

_ Q. As I remember it the evidence we got was that some people said that 
he price of their bread had to go up because they were putting a great deal 
more fat in it now than they were during the war. That was one of the factors 
hat was given as a reason for increasing the price. That was really why 
ed what effect that difference in fat content had, both from the point 
| view of general appearance and flavour, and so forth, and also from the 
oint of view of its perhaps being better to buy more fat calories for your 
' money than carbohydrates. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Do we not get that from the results given here? 


The Wirnegss: Nutritionally I do not think it makes that much difference. 
I fully believe it makes a difference to the baking trade generally in conducting 


_ their business in the way I have mentioned. 


5 By Mr. Mayhew: 


_ Q. It helps the appearance. It will brown better and give it a better 
olor—A. Yes, it will change the crumb color. If the particular customers 
fou deal with want a particular shade you can provide it. 


_ The Cuamman: Any other questions? 


By Mr. Merritt: 
_Q. T have one question I want to ask with regard to the moisture content. 


here is one of these loaves, the Loblaw loaf, that has a moisture content of 
‘Only 25-8, and I see that has the result of putting its final calorific value. 
B: By \P. Would that occur in every loaf of that batch upon which you experi- 
ented, or could that be in just that one loaf?—A. I have no way of saying 


iether that occurs uniformly or not. It could occur regularly because it is 
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possible to control exactly how much water you add to the flour, and therefore 

how dry your bread is going to be in the end, and it may be it does happen — 
‘n various bakeries that they bake to a lower moisture content. That could be, — 
but I have no evidence to show whether that was the case here, or whether 
this happened to be a loaf that was, for some reason, dried out. We, of course, — 
would not know this figure until some weeks after the bread was taken, and 
it would be pretty difficult to get back and find out. : 

Q. Now, is it a fact that as you decrease your moisture content you increase 
your final calorific value of every loaf?—A. Provided your weight remains the 
same. 

Q. And is there any scientifically known lowest limit to the moisture 
content?—A. Yes, there would be although it can vary within very wide limits. 
The long French bread is a good example of a very dry loaf. The moisture — 
content of those long loaves may be as little as about 12 per cent. Then you 
can get up to the various special loaves, often specially shaped, that will have 40 
per cent. Provided the final weight is a pound and a half to satisfy the provincial — 
statute there is a very wide variation in the amount of dry matter that you can 
~ have in a loaf of bread. a 

Q. Would the 12 per cent moisture content loaf be a much harder loaf to. 
bake than the higher moisture content?—A. It takes longer. You have to bake 
the water out of it to some extent. = 

Q. And of these various columns you have here, in arriving at the final — 
column, calories per loaf, which column has the most weight in arriving at the 
fnal column?—A. I am afraid they all enter into the final column. y 

Q. But which one, original weight, moisture, ash, fibre, protein, fat or 
carbohydrate, which of those various columns has the most bearing on the final 
result?——A. Protein, fat and carbohydrate are the three important ones because 
they are what form calories. They are what provide energy in the body, so that 
those are the three items that are actually the most important, but they have 
then to be adjusted for the original weight of the loaf and moisture content of 
the loaf. I cannot get it any better than that. : 


The CuatrMan: Is that all? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Dr, Pett, you based this on the analysis of one loaf of each kind. Having 
regard to what you have said about the possibility of variation between different 
loaves even in the same batch or the same bake, do you not think your experiment 
would be more scientifically reliable if you had made it an experiment on a wider 
basis taking a few more representative loaves of each brand, perhaps of the 
same bake or different bakes spread over intervals. I was wondering how far 
it is fair to select one loaf as typical of the whole brand of which they are 
turning out tens of thousands each day?—A. I think that would be quite correct, 
sir. It would be more accurate to replicate, as we say, these results many times 
if you wanted to represent accurately the bread produced by any one company. 
But, you have here, in effect, by averaging all these different 10 cent loaves, you 
~ have the same effect as having taken eight or ten different samples of 10 cent 
loaves of bread. You have, in fact, by averaging these and, if you consider the 
average of one group of 10 cent loaves against the average of the other, you 
have a figure which I would accept as scientifically quite good because taking 
ten samples would be a good sampling job. If, however, you want to pin this 
figure down to one particular manufacturer, then it is not fair to do so entirely 
on the basis of one loaf of bread that was sampled. 4 
Q. What you are saying, in effect, is that you are conducting your experi- 
ment with a view to comparing the relative qualities of the 10 cent loaf and 
the 14 cent loaf?—A. That is what we understood. bs 


« 
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TI e CHAIRMAN: We were not trying to advertise a company. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


_ Q. May I finish my questions without these interruptions? Then, you say, 
cause there were eight 10 cent loaves, that makes it fair; because there were 
eight of these and, in the case of the 14 cent loaf there were ten of them. 
Therefore, you have an average over ten which makes it fair?—A. That is right. 
__ Q. Did I understand you to say it would not be fair to treat this as a 
representative report of the quality of cach of the individual brands shown 
here?—A. It would not be fair to assume that this is necessarily representative. 
It might be, but we do not know. 

_ Q. That is the point I want to make. This is going out to the public. It 
might be taken as a scientific determination of the relative calory content of 
these various brands. As I understand what you are saying, it is a basis of 
omparison between the 10 and 14 cent loaves?—A. That is right. 

_ Mr. Mayuew: Mr, Chairman, I think we should, rather than do anybody 
ny harm in connection with this, point out that the 10 cent bread is sold in the 
stores and not off the wagon. The 14 cent loaf is sold off the wagon. 


_ The Cuairman: Some of the 14 cent bread is sold in the stores, too. I think 
Mr. Mayhew is right, the 10 cent loaf is not sold off the wagon, but the 14 cent 
ead is sold both off the wagon and in the stores. 

_ Mr. Maysanx: The 10 cent loaf is always a cash and carry proposition. 


:- _ By Mr. Fleming: 


_ Q. I wanted to ask the witness a question in connection with an analysis he 
made some time ago as to the food list for the Canadian family. Would you tell 
is something about that analysis you made? 

_ The Cuamrman: We have an agenda. We did not call the witness for that 
purpose. We have called him on the bread question. We have arranged for the 
steel man to be here and we are not going to have enough time to discuss that. 
ve can come to it later, but no now. That is not part of the agenda. 

Mr. Fiemina: The witness is here. 


The Cuarrman: We have to proceed in an orderly fashion. We have decided 
mn this course. We only called the witness to deal with this bread question. We 
lave decided on a course and one member of the committee should not deviate 
rom it. We would never be able to carry on. I would ask you to ask for that 
nfor mation later. 

~~ Mr. Fieminea: I think it is germane to the subject of our inquiry at the 
noment. 

_ The Cuarrman: It has nothing to do with the caloric value of the 10 cent 
ind 14 cent loaves. 

_ Mr. Mayank: It would have been germane to the inquiry to have asked 
bout butter when Mr. Christensen was here talking about cabbages or something 
ike that, but it would not have been a proper question at the time. 


* Mr. Fiemine: When will Dr. Pett come back to tell us about that? The 


a 


lestion was raised at an earlier meeting. 

_ The Cuarrman: He will be available later, in about a month’s time. It could 
e taken up after we finish textiles, feeds and grains and fertilizers, 

_ Mr. Maysanx: In about ten days, wouldn’t it be? 

a ane CuarrMan: Let us not lose any time, we have so much to do before six 
el 


_ Mr. Frere: I do not want to stand in the way if the committee desires to 
» on with other things today. 
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Mr. Fiemine: I do not think a simple matter such as this should be pie asic de 


for a month. : 
) The Cuarrman: We can discuss that matter B a edage of the steering ‘ 
committee. We have to proceed in an orderly fashion. I recommend that to you. 


- We will now go into executive session. aS 
The committee adjourned to go into een: session, 
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Pa WEDNEsDay, May 5, 1948. 
. Sar 
The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon, Mr. 
tir , presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Beaudoin, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, 
age, Martin, McCubbin, Pinard, Thatcher. 


AZ ; 
‘Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. R. P. Lafleur, Head of Cold Storage Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 
tistics, was called and sworn. He produced a statement on Cold Storage 
dings of Meat, and a publication of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
1. 31, No. 4, Cold Storage Holdings of Meat and Lard, April 1, 1948), and 
s examined thereon. 

Tn the course of witness’ examination, Counsel filed, — 

Addition to Exhibits 96 and 97—Summary of average prices of beef and pork, 
‘statement on Inspected Slaughterings of live-stock for all Canada. (Printed 
his day’s Minutes of Evidence). 

Wit ness retired. 


Mr. W. J. Kraft, Manager of Winnipeg Division, Canada Safeway Limited, 
inipeg, Man., was called, sworn and examined. Mr. Kraft was accompanied 
counsel, Mr. J. A. MacAulay, K.C., Winnipeg, Man. 


At 6.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Thursday, 
; +h 11.00 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 


oa Clerk of the Committee. 
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House or Commons 
May 5, 1948. 


- The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chair- 
man, Honourable Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuairMAN: The members of the committee will recall that in the 
ouse today Mr. McGregor was substituted for Mr. Homuth as a member 

f this committee, but he could not be here today. He will be here tomorrow. 
le is preoccupied with something else. I wanted to say I had a note from 
rs. Homuth yesterday that Mr. Homuth, who has been very seriously ill, 
‘making rapid progress, and regrets very much he has not been with us. I am 
ure we wish him a complete and quick recovery. We welcome Mr. McGregor. 
ll right, Mr. Dyde. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, yesterday it was suggested that we should 
roduce as recent figures as possible of cold storage holdings of meat in 
anada. I have asked Mr. Lafleur of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
apply some figures. He is here. 


> 
Poem 


Ps 
~ BS rs 


" Raoul Pierre Lafleur, Head of Cold Storage Statistics, Dominion 
reau of Statistics, called and sworn. 

“= 

By Mr. Dyde: 

_ Q. Would you give the committee your full name?—A. Raoul Pierre 
alleur, ( 

8 And your position with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics7—A. Head 
cold storage statistics. 


_ The Cuamrman: Louder, please. 
= 
By Mr. Dyde: 


Q _ And you. were requested to bring before the committee figures of the 
d storage holdings of meat in Canada, and this has been done by way of 
document which is on a single mimeographed sheet. That is correct, is it 
2—A. That is right. 

—Q. Have you a copy of that sheet?—A. No, I have not. 
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COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS OF MEAT 


(millions of pounds) 
a 


Pork 


pee Mutton 
Beet Veal and lamb Total Cured or 


in cure 


JOP pricy Rok ie ee Se ee ee 


(Annual figures as of Dec. 31st) 


TP ODG ere ae oki eiads CRA E fale k dletammenehapeays Qed 2.9 5.6 30.2 17.0 
ODOR RS Ree eeu jre ise ied eels Tapeless Hearne 23.0 O02 8.7 28.1 14.3 
OTS mee oe Bilis Sates ale oglels eaeie eae may 14.9 1.2 (hers 24.8 14.0 
TEER ARS otstee eel cies Ge ana ORE e beet ot Bo ete: 2523 334 5x3 37.3 17.3 
TED RICE Sk AE ee PP i Sa yO ee era ay teeter che 19.3 4.2 5.4 27.1 13.3 
HOSO VOOR | Seek ae eam awe Ata asus eens 29.6 4.2 6.3 44.0 23.3 
OD eae in es ae toe rack ie rok MCN Sree 21.8 4.0 5.4 60.1 23.6 
FAT erstem beset totes hast ste cikeo ress te Russel Sy aielele ves 32.0 6.2 6.8 71.3 30.7 
ES QD Meee cre ae slr va lafelcrolniis Siapale = Bysuevene seme ge 29.2 2.3 5.0 55.7 27.4 
OAS ake eota aye cus annirest terme ee Share a= 35.6 5.4 9.4 84.9 39.1 
Rey One idole Grenier cicero ieno nko arenes 31.8 Dee 6.9 48.9 31.8 
MOR Se Rater oie ae te ciate a cio lere  Franelover Vs fuera 8 40.8 5.3 7.8 33.1 17.4 
TN, MeN eae RenoiGno OD Monae. 30.6 3.4 ak: 38.7 14.1 
OVA Dean ER MS ie ners ieee are OK. 42.9 6.7 9.1 5120) ey, 
(Monthly figures as of Ist of month) 
dP itinids Lo hold a enpekdon pes orabnal ona p ar 40.8 5.3 7.8 33.1 17.4 
MO OLUALY: ei: ee tos Sc sini 3 31.2 3.3 b57 37.2 15.2 
Wier Glia asics Skee a Siaia limes ve biaowsee wlens tae 24.3 1.9 3.9 41.5 16.2 
SOR Mea ey GE ire ta tear ee en ery i 2175 2 Sf-8) 50.7 17.6 
i lehGad yan Jd ea ro oop  BO OG ora pana 14.4 3.4 2.0 58.4 17.1 
ATO Ree ee ioe tage ttgattons thie, okie f2e0 3.5 1.0 57.8 16.0 
SARE aR Os Stans Weve ne eee ANS 15.7 3.5 0.8 51.9 15.0 
PRD USE Mie ee cutie cee leiaiet © aPeand ised ergs 12.6 3.8 1.3 40.2 15.6 
September. >......-0+eeeee cee eeecereees 18.9 4.1 3.5 25.9 15.7 
Mctoperwehen dees Sane Seria | vee 24.9 4.0 3.7 18.4 12.058 
November... 0-22... 2 eee eee cere snes 29.1 4.7 6.6 26.6 17.5 
Meacemelenac hen deseels “epescisae yee Re 36.0 5.0 ek 33.6 15.5 
Perey Ma Cees ey eeaieatoneees ve 30.6 3.4 wg 38.7 14.1 
Ee TIALY, seek onal io sake ciate ool suehe ele etsiety ies 23.7 2.2 5.6 44.1 15.8 
iMlaWitd bisa Ore AS SoU Ope 7 Pe Gotcmean sy eka 18.2 1.2 3.9 44.8 18.5 
Natl Yeh bee rco de ap peas amoonen Iara: 16.0 1.2 2.8 44.1 16.7 
INE NS = Rocineot ace Agr Deo mo tacos Onto 16.4 3.2 2.2 56.6 20.4 
ihe Woks gee aoe ato” Bane npuseaogeS 14.8 4.9 17 57.3 18. 
Sita bist biha. ce BR GM is DS PRO OD DOR Monn i 13.1 5:5 4.1 55.6 174 
ATID Roms oa yale feae eerie elevrse yniele = lets 14.5 5.8 1.5 46.5 17a 
September 19.3 5.7 2.3 34.9 17.1 
Eerie ee res re ethos neue 12.2 4.9 2.0 31.4 15.3 
November 16.0 5.2 2.8 38.4 183 
Macon Derse ie sonics kilo ¢ warieue suteitas lees 39.2 7.8 8.0 54.3 27.6 
i 
—t 
BVATVUAES Fel) fo isyelsls oie aed a ayele tpetelmceio = ole oo 42.9 6.7 9.1 57.5 21a 
Me bru aly veece «2 sales cine + oe meters omar 45.7 5.6 8.4 75.3 24.9 
LATCH Mee ioinrrstera cieselster avs aisle inate exare' a) are 39.4 3.5 123 80.5 22.7 
(SPINE 8 Sots dal coaehe anaes 35.9 2.9 6.2 86.9 23.0 
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_ . Would you look at that sheet. There are one or tw 
there should be some explanation. In the first place I not 
are all in millions of pounds, and that you carried the 
st of April, 1948. All of those figures are as of the Ist o 
gets down towards the bottom of the page. 
__ Q. So that the last figure on the page is 
rou are not able as yet, are you, to give to t 
+1948?—A. No, they are being compiled now. 


_ Q. In the ordinary course when would they be completed?—A. About 
he 12th. 


Q. At which time they would be available to the committee? 


oO matters on which 
ice that the figures 
figures down to the 
f the month when it 
Am I not correct?—A. That is right. 
the figure for the Ist of April, 1948. 
he committee the figures for May a 


—A. That is right. 
Q. I have also asked you to bring for the information of the committee a 


copy of a publication entitled Cold Storage Holdings of Meat and Lard, April 1, 
1948, volume 31, No. 4. I should like you to explain to the committee, if you will, 
_ please, where we will find the corresponding figure in the publication for the 
figure on this single sheet, namely 35-9 as of the Ist of April, 1948, in beef?—A. 
The centre column, page 2. 

Q. That is page 2 of the publication?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in the centre column, and about two-thirds of the way down the 
page under the heading “Beef” we find the total of beef which is 35,838,389. 
Mr. Lafleur, will you explain why the figures do not coincide exactly?—A. The 
igures in that publication are preliminary. They appear in the May 1 report as 
revised figures. , 

_ The Cuarrman: I do not think the members can hear you. I am sure Mr, 
Harkness finds it difficult to hear you. Speak louder, please. 


y By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. The figure of 35,838,389 is a preliminary figure, and it has already been 
revised by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and you have put the revised 
e, 35:9, on the mimeographed sheet. Is that correct?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. And then in further explanation of page 2 of the publication I note if 
We turn to the left hand column we find the amount of beef held in cold storage 
one year previous, and if we turn to the right hand column we find March 1, 
or the previous month’s figures, That is correct, is it?—A. That is right. 
Q. So that we have the revised figure for March 1, 1948. We have the 
estimated preliminary figure for April 1, 1948, and the revised figure for April 1, 
'947?—A. That is correct. 
_ Q. It is also apparent from page 2 that the total beef includes both fresh 
and frozen, cured and in cure and fancy meats?—A. That is correct. 
~ Q. I think it might be desirable at the moment for you to explain to the 
committee how these returns are made up.—A. You mean how they are received? 
___Q. The method—aA. Inventory statements are received or obtained from 
packers, abattoirs, wholesale butchers, and the main warehouses of chain stores, 
id those reports must be mailed to reach Ottawa not later than the 6th of each 
nonth. With some of the western provinces we keep our records open a little 
Onger than that to give the reports a chance to arrive. The figures are compiled 
nd totals published approximately by the 12th or 13th of each month. 
_ _ Q. Now, also referring to the mimeographed sheet headed cold storage 
holdings of meat I turn to the two columns under pork and in the first of the 
twe eine under pork I see the word “total”, and then in the second of the two 
columns the words “cured or in cure’—A. That is correct. 
_ _Q. And it is correct, is it, that the total column includes cured or in cure 
oor TA. That is correct. 
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Q. And we refer to page 2 again to see the verification of the figure for — 
April 1, 1948; is that correct?—A. That is correct.. me: 
Q. And we find there that the total pork in storage as set out in page 2 — 
was preliminary at 85,033,553, and that you have revised that so that on your 
revised figure it is 86:9?—A. That is correct. ; 
Q. Then I am correct, am I not, Mr. Lafleur, in saying that in the remaining — 
part of the publication we have cold storage stocks as at various parts of the | 
country, namely, page 3 is cold storage stocks at April 1 for the maritimes; page 4 
for Quebec; page 5 for Ontario; page 6 for Manitoba; page 7 for Saskatchewan, 
and so on?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then the only other thing that perhaps we should call attention to is 
that on page 10 you have also set out cold storage stocks reported in selected 
cities, namely, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver?—A. 
That is correct. 


Mr. Dyon: I have no further questions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. These figures are thrown at us for the first time. Perhaps the witness can 
tell us what they mean. Can you describe to us generally what is the storage 
situation, Take pork; the total for April is 86-9. Am I right in concluding that 
is the greatest amount in storage since 1926?—A. I could not tell you that, sir. 
Q. I am looking at the figures here. That is the greatest amount in storage 
since 1926, is it not?—A. That is right. € 
- Q. There is more pork on hand now than there has been since 1926?—A. 
Correct. i : 
Q. Now, take beef. The figure is 35-9 for beef in April. That is as high as 
any period except January of 1946 and the tail end of 1947, so that the present 
quantities of beef on hand now are among the highest since 1926. Is that right?— 
A. That is correct. 2 
Q. What about veal? Veal is the same—no, it is not as high proportionately. 

It is away down, but mutton and lamb— A. Mutton and lamb are down also. 
Q. Well, they are down, but it 1s high compared, for instance, with October 

of 1947 or September or August or July or any period except January, 1947 _— = 


That is correct. 5 
The CuarrMANn: I think those are fairly significant figures. = 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. I wonder if Mr. Lafleur can tell us what amount of this great mcrease is 


by reason of the British contract? Would that be the reason?—A. We have no 
figures on that. = 
Q. You do not know that. Did the packers not say they had to store extra 
quantities to meet the British contract? Would that be the reason? ; 
Mr. Dyve: They have shown on their exhibits the amount held for the meat 
board and other inventories. A 
Mr. Tuarcuer: If that is not the reason it would look like there is noardlll 
of meat. z 
The Cuairman: I did not say there was hoarding, but. I am pointing out tha’ 
these figures are very significant. We ought to be told exactly what is the ae 
Can Mr. Lafleur help us on that? . 
The Wrrness: I am afraid I cannot give you any information on that. 
The CaareMan: I think we should get that explanation. 2 


Mr. Tuatcusrr: The price is going up and more meat is being, stored. 


be cet eh Syke PRICES 2571 
Pt ‘Mr. Dype: There is perhaps one other matter that Mr. Lafleur can point out 
te Us, Mr. Chairman. Would you compare the holdings on April 1, 1948, with the 
. holdings as of April 1, 1947, first in beef? 

The Cuarrman: It is away up. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. It is more than twice as much, is it not?—A. That is right. 
Q. And when you come to total pork comparing April 1, 1948, with April 1, - 


1947, April 1, 1948 is 86-9 and April 1, 1947 is 44-1. Is that not correct?—A. 
That is correct. 


QQ. So that as between this year and a year ago the holdings are very much 

_higher?—A. That is right. 

Q. There is another point we should clear with Mr. Lafleur. Mr. Lafleur, 
returns which are compiled in these figures are made by what firms in 

Canada?—A. Returns from meat packers, abattoirs, wholesale butchers, and the 

- main warehouses of chain stores. 
: . And there is no duplication of figures, is there?—A. No duplication, 

. How is that prevented?—A. We have had an inspection service man going 

around checking up on these inventories periodically, and the instructions on the 
forms are quite clear, 

The Cuarrman: I may be wrong, but I am trying to find the answer, and I 

do not see how the British contract would necessarily have anything to do with 

it if you compared it because the British contract has to be complied with in 

every month of the preceding year, and of the preceding year. Look at the totals. 
I presume the contract has been complied with. There is an awful jump between 

44-1 in April 1947 and 86-9 in April of this year. The total of 44-1 in April, 

talking of pork now, was a comparable figure with the others, but now in this 

month it is just almost double. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: And going up very rapidly each month, 

Mr. McCussrn: What is the Ist of May? 

; The Cuarrman: I do not know about the Ist of May. We have not got the 
Ist of May. I think we ought to get the answer to that. 

Mr. Irvine: These figures seem to be contrary to the evidence some witnesses 

have given here, namely, that there was inclined to be a scarcity of meat. 

The CuamMan: We were told that, except in pork, there was. I think that 

was the evidence, was it not? 

| Mr. Prnarp: It certainly does not appear there is any scarcity of beef. 

Mr. Braupry: There is less than there has been since November? 

The Cuamman: In April, 1947, in beef it was 16-0 and now it is 35-9. It is 

‘More than twice as much. 

Mr. Kvuut: Is that fresh beef or frozen beef? 

_ The Wrrwzss: All holdings. 


By Mr. Kuhl: 
Q. You do not know the proportion of fresh to frozen?—A. Yes, we have 
those figures on page 2. 
Mr. Braupry: Frozen beef represents about 50 per cent. 


__ The Cuarman: I do not know what the members of the committee feel 
about this but I feel this is, perhaps, the crux of the problem. It may not be, 
but those figures have to be explained by somebody. . 

_ Mr. Lesage: Mr. McLean will be here tomorrow. 

- The Cuamman: He will be able to explain Canada Packers position. 
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Mr. Tuarcuer: Unless the packers can explain why they are storing all this 
meat, I should think the committee would be able to direct them to disgorge some 
of this surplus and put it on the market, if meat is short. Perhaps it will have 
the effect of bringing down the price. 

Mr. Harkness: We have had no evidence that meat is short. 

The CuarrMan: We have had such evidence on all but pork. I think Mr. 
Pearsall said there was not a shortage of pork. These figures show there is quite 
a bit of beef. 

Mr. Harkness: I do not think we had any actual evidence of a shortage. 

Mr. Prvarp: There was evidence that there was a shortage of Red Brand 
beef in Montreal. 

Mr. Irvine: It was quoted as the reason for the recent rise in price. 

Mr. McCussin: No, they said there was a great consumer demand. 

Mr. Irvine: Turn up your evidence of the day before yesterday. 

Mr. Harkness: It was stated that the number of steers coming in to be 
slaughtered was down because of weather conditions. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I think Mr. Pearsall said there was a shortage. 

Mr. Harkness: I think he said there was a shortage of live cattle, not a 
shortage of meat. 

Mr. McCvussrn: I was here when it was stated that the slaughtering this 
year, in April, was up as compared with a year ago. 

Mr. Dype: I have an additional document which I feel should go before 
the committee. It is to bring exhibits 96 and 97 up to date. The addition to — 
exhibit 97 brings the inspected slaughterings up to April 24. I think I should, — 
Mr. ‘Chairman, put that in now because it is at least germane to our present — 
discussion. These documents really bring the two exhibits, 96 and 97, up to date. — 


Appittion to ExuHrpit 96 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGE PRICES 


A—BEEF ts 
op Z 
B 
Week ending Toronto Montreal | Winnipeg Calgary | Edmonton e 
eee ge re A a 
4] 
INA ere eve ene ttoiaeiniec (A Pasavadncty ee paca $ 15.50 | $ 15.65. | $ 15.75 | $ 15.20 | $ 14.35 
Nia rORe ex rites ears cae es ties seo cota istore elms * 15.40 15.60 15.46 15.25 14.40 
BATU ee ese eyes ooo pee eet ede = se ps (oe is 15.50 15.20 15.78 15.23 14.45 
PATA CO; taeerte ia pit tush ea jetie paises «esses nt 15.65 15.45 15.75 15.71 14.60 
Coast ta [Ye RRA Farin Sete aig ORO O Io CODE 16.02 15.90 15.98 16.21 15.70- 
N61 MP oti Lae aag oot Ons Ort an ca aphoe 16.67 16.45 16.60 16.36 17.00 
B—Por«k iE 


- Week ending Toronto Montreal | Winnipeg Calgary | Edmonton e 

i 

TEER | tis ee Ee. oe trae g 28.851 $ 28.60|$ 27.10) $ 26.97) $ 26.60 

PraroReaT colt koe nur Meno, 28.72 28.60 27.10 26.85 26.60 
5H ae Se On Mea ees PRM ae eee 28.35 28.35 |- ° 27.10 26.90| —-26. 
Rae ate e sient cn bree: ae co 97.85 98.35 27.10 97.17 26 
1 Nels PP ey Yer Ce ee a 28.35 28.48 27.10 2752 26 


WepasI BOA yh OES os Sno cats paste oa Sim LDR Atle 828182 Veh gaed0 27.60 26.60 
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Apprmion To Exit 97 : - 
thea ‘ INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS OF LIVESTOCK FOR ALL CANADA 


Cattle Hogs» 
Week ending oak 
1948 1947 1948 1947 

DPA, Stet ET A A trek c.). 3. .: 25, 478 21, 629 115,720 94, 635 
REE VOT NAPS eb oly si EG Ok aT OSs Sad FORE Ke ne 20, 682 20, 156 104, 501 67, 487 
fA etl Ace aburthatel ae ete is el aaa aa 21,889 16,424 112,768 87,728 
RM are TR ea alts EP ENS oso ops av bs. ck ale eos 22,601 21,075 101, 892 95, 009 
AE iis eM SS. > ah Be Soe AK og KARIN Se Sioee s Pk Wau aes 24, 381 22, 289 105, 133 93, 003 
ees ree ea AER ees ww Rethed 6c ix 24, 523 24,432 85,931 101, 086 
ee 


The Cuarrman: It would appear from’ this the inspected slaughterings are 


Mr. McCvussin: That is what I am trying to maintain, the inspected 
slaughterings are high and there is no shortage. 


Mr. Irvinp: We are saying that there is not a shortage but evidence was 
given that there is. 


~The CuarrMan: We have had evidence that the price has gone up recently, 
We have this evidence on beef and pork in storage. Now, it certainly is of sig- 
nificance and it is a fact which has to be explained to us. 
Mr. Lesage: Because one of the reasons given for the increase in the price 
was lack of supply. 
_ The Cuairman: That is what was said. Mr. McCubbin does not think that 
was the evidence. 
Mr. McCussin: I did not say that. I did not say any such thing. I am 
contending that slaughterings are up. There is more cattle going to market this 
year than last. 
_ The Cuarrman: That is what we are arguing. 
_ Mr. Harkness: I do not think we have had any evidence that there is a 
shortage of meat. We had evidence there was a shortage, in the last two weeks, 
of certain cattle coming to market, particularly from western Canada. 
__Mr. Tuarcuer: I have Mr. Pearsall’s evidence here, if you wish me to 
ead it. | ; 
_ The Cuarrman: Yes. 
Mr. Tuatcuerr: This evidence will be found at page 2450 of our minutes. 
Q. Then, it is not too plentiful at the present time?—A. No in rela- 
tion to demand. The fact of the matter is that the demand has increased.” 


~The Cuarrman: What tea he say about pork? 
__. Mr. Tuarcuer: Near the bottom of the page, this statement is made:. 


“I would say this; there is not likely to be any surplus beef offered 
above what the domestic market would absorb during the next two or 
three months.” 


He says there is plenty of pork. 
_ The Cuarrman: Certainly, I believe one group of witnesses, the packers, will 
have to explain this situation. 

Mr. McCussin: This happens at this time of year. There is always a shor- 
ge of meat going to the market during the months of May and June and the 
packers or cold storage people put meat in storage to take care of this period 
vhen there is no livestock coming in. 
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The Cuarrman: That may be true, but look at last year and compare it 
with this year. There is a tremendous difference. 

Mr. Kun: How does that compare with the slaughterings for the same. — 
period? 

-The CuarrMan: You have this document before you which shows that the 
slaughterings are up. 

Mr. Harkness: It is for that reason there is more meat in storage. The only 
point I was getting at is I do not think anybody said there is a shortage of meat. 

The Cuarrman: A shortage of beef. . 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Pearsall is the meat board chairman and I do not 
think you can interpret what he said as evidence there is a shortage of meat. He 
said there would not be any more than enough meat coming on the market, by 
which he meant live cattle coming in the market, to meet the demand. He was. 
referring to the amount of live cattle which would be coming on the market within 
the next few months. That is a different matter altogether. 

Mr. TuarcuEr: I would think if meat.is being withheld from the market it 
is going to affect the price and, apparently, it is being withheld from the market 

according to this chart; that is bound to keep prices up. 

: “Mr. Harxness: I do not think you can say that chart shows it is being _ 
withheld from the market. I have not heard of any place in Canada in which ~ 

- the people could not get meat. . 

The Cuarrman: If the law of supply and demand doesn’t operate, here is a 
case where the price should be down. 

Mr. Kun: Down in comparison with what? 

The CuatrMan: Down in comparison with demand, if the law of supply and — 
demand is a governing factor in determining the market. 2 

Mr. Harkness: The basis of your supply is the live cattle and the fact bY 
there is a lot of meat in storage does not mean there is a good supply of live ~ 
cattle. It is the supply of live cattle which determines whether the price goes up 
or down, essentially. If there is an over-supply of cattle coming on the market, 
the packers keep paying less and less for the live cattle and the price goes down. 
If there are not enough live cattle coming on the market, the packers keep bidding — 
more and more, and that is what they have done. # 

The CuatrMaAn: There is no doubt about the supply of live cattle. All you a 
have to do is to look at the figures for the inspected slaughterings. : 

Mr. Tuarcuer: The supply of meat is about double what it was a year ago & 
and, yet, the price is going up. . 

Mr. Kuuu: There is a trend to lower the amount in storage. Beef is down ~ 
every month. ‘ . 

The CuatrMaNn: Beef took a rise in January and went up higher in © 
February. It has gone down on a descending scale since, but it is still more — 
than twice what it was in April of last year. : 

Mr. Kvuuu: The slaughterings were up, too? 

Mr. McCussin: Before we get into any argument on this, Mr. Chairman, % 
we would have to know what the holdings are for the first of May. 3 

The Cuamman: But, Mr. McCubbin, the price went up in April. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: If the slaughterings are up and the cold storage holdings 
are up, the price, you would think, would be down. Instead of that, the price 
is going up. There should be some reason. = 
Mr. McCussrx: There must be a strong consumer demand for that a 
to occur. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: If that is so, why would there not be more going: into 
he market instead of going into storage? 


Mr. McCupsin: Is there any shortage on the market? 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: I think there is, in beef. 

Mr. Harkness: I do not think 
ave to get more information on it. 
The Cuamman: We will have a 


xplanation. It would seem that this 
explained. 


_ Mr. Kvut: I think they have been able to give a reasonable explanation 


) every other question which has been asked thus far and they will, no doubt, 
ve one for this. 


* The Cuamman: I know that remark of yours was intended to be con- 
ructive and I will take it as such. 


Mr. Dype: I should like to call a representative from Safeway’s Stores, 
ease. 


there is any use arguing about it. We 


witness tomorrow who can give us an 
will have to be definitely answered and 


J 
> 


__ Walter John Kraft, Division Manager, Winnipeg Division, Canada 
ifeway Limited, called and sworn: 


q The Cuamman: I wonder if counsel or the members of the committee 
sould look at that evidence of the Wilsi] Company and Mr. Pearsall as to this 
shortage, so we will have it available tomorrow. 


_ < By Mr. Dyde: 

_ Q. Would you give the committee your full name, please?—A. Walter 
nn Kraft. 

— Q. Your address?—A. Just Winnipeg. : 

_  Q. You are an officer of Canada Safeway Limited?—A. Yes, sir I am 
Ivision manager of the Winnipeg division. 

~ Q. You have been asked to bring with you certain figures of the sales 
f the Winnipeg zone of Canada Safeway Limited, and those are included in 
he documents which you have produced, are they?—A. That is right. 
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CANADA SAFEWAY LIMITED 
(Winnipeg Zone) 


Sates In Pounps AND Dotiars, SHOWING Gross 
REALIZED IN DOLLARS AND PERCENTAGE (BI-WEEKLY) 


November and December, 1947 


Se ne as il 


2 Week periods ending Poundage eta ae 
ERT Atay Ae Ok ee jean ince) (Pin ele ll 
lbs. $ $ 
December 14th/1946............0-: eee cece eset eee 355, 566 109,318 17,808 
December 28th/1946.. 2.0... 2. cece eee eee eee tees 407, 003 129, 350 19,713 
January 11th /1947. 0... eee ee re ee ee eee 344, 123 113,570 17,217 
January 25th/1947 2... ice ee ee ne ee a els Sees as 380; 120 114, 533 19, 780 
February: 8th/1947.......0.. ccc esc e esse tenner reese 341, 285 120, 660 20, 886 


October Ist 1947 to April 3rd, 1948 


lbs. $ $ % 
Weta per Avi AG4 Tess pees ets ce ove hele See Peieyiera see eens 331, 848 138, 562 26, 036 18-79 
"October 18th /1947 6.2 ieee le og oe = faeces es es 346, 152 124, 296 91,863 15-98 
November 1st/1947........5 0.0 cece cee eee tee ents 498,915 149, 983 25,932 17-29, 
November 15th/1947.... 2.0... cc eee eee teen e teens 445,470 156, 341 24, 483 15-66— 
November 29th /1947 ..0. 2. ce wale ce ng rine sae: 431,049 149, 797 21,166 14-13 
December 13th/1947........-. 0. cece cee eect eee es 391, 936 136,778 16,796 12-28 
December 27th/1947...... 02.0.0 c ee eee eee teenies 396, 410 151, 728 20, 923 13-79 
January 10th/1948. 07... ete eect eee 347, 160 142,273 20, 217 14-28 
January 24th/1948.. 2.2.00. cc ee renee ees 372,717 132, 080 16, 259 12-31. 
February 7th/1948...........00 5 cece eet eee enteritis 431,918 141,517 18,949 13-39 
February 218t/1948..... 0... occ eee eee ere teense: 444, 692 , 147, 852 19, 723 13: 34 
March 6th/1948.. 0.0.2.2... 6-0 ete cece eee BAS a ani bete 448, 445 153, 466 18, 232 11-88 
Marcel: 20th /1948)0 cai. os fe wn neo eieiee me eve wate i en 485,358 153, 934 17,841 11-59 
A priest 1948 ve on nce os wise alec fenese «wade (an nie ole eee = ¢ 461, 485 168, 334 16, 867 10-02 
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, F - a wis CANADA SAFEWAY LIMITED 

«tgs a (Winnipeg Zone) 


‘ 
< 


ST A <D SELLING Pork Lorns, No. 1 Sucep Sipe Rrnpiess Bacon, Recutar TRaMeD Has (BONE IN) 
SHOWING Gross Maran, REALIZED AT SELLING PRICE; IN CENTS PER POUND 


%! - No. 1 bacon 
. Pork loins Sliced side rindless Regular hams 


I | ee (oa Se Goeeeeee: oe es Ce 


1946 

OE ee 30.25 | 40.03 | 24.4 44.55 58 | 23.2 34 45 24.4 

Min Aen > th 30.25 | 40.03 | 24.4 44.55 58 | 23.2 34 45 24.4 

train ae ie 30.25 | 40.03 | 24.4 44.55 58 | 23.2 34 45 24.4 

BOY kisses 30.25 | 40.03 | 24.4 44.55 58 | 23.2 34 45 24.4 

_ eee eae D 30.25 | 40.03 | 24.4 44.55 58 | 23.2 34 45 24.4 
1947 

Ee RANE 30.25 | 40.03 | 24.4 44.55 23.2 34 24.4 

BO ty bcd a a25 30. 40.03 | 24.4 44.55 58 | 23.2 34 45 24.4 

BOG IN vince eernwes 31.75 | 42.33 | 24.9 49.41 62; 20.3 37.26 49 23.9 

<1 eee 31.75 | 42.33 | 24.9 49.41 62 | 20.3 37.26 49 23.9 
1947 

etober and November.. .|On account of Packers’ strike no purchases made of these three items until 

November 17. 


byember 17............ 34.00 | 43.66] 22.1 54.54 66 | 18.7 40.50 54 24.25 


1947 
ly 32.00 | 43.66] 26.6 55.62 66 | 15.7 40.50 52 22.1 

Bket. eG 32.50 | 43.66 | 25.4 55.62 66 | 15.7 40.50 52 22.1 
Does hs tg te. 32.50 | 43.66} 25.4 55.62 66 | 15.7 40.50 52 22.1 
Rs AA TER 32.50 | 43.66] 25.4 55.62 66] 15.7 40.50 52 22.1 
sen Nhe 32.50 | 43.66] 25.4 55.62 66 | 15.7 40.50 52 22.1 

1948 _ 

ON ins Sooke 32.50 | 43.66] 25.4 67.50 78 | 13.4 | No purchases this week 
Lt ht nae Soil 38.00 |} 46.33 | 17.8 67.50 78 | 13.4 48.06 58 0 
| eee 37.50 | 46.33 | 19.06] 67.50 78 | 13.4 48.06 58 17.1 
Te Satan top 39.00 | 46.33} 15.8 66.42 78 | 14.8 46.98 58 19.0 

1948 

a 39.00 |} 46.33 | 15.8 66.42 78 | 14.8 46.98 58 19.0 

WF Os ca 41.00 | 47.68 | 14.01 | 66.42 78 | 14.8 45.90 58 20.8 
BO is rh tts + 42.00 | 47.68] 11.9 66.42 76} 12.6 45. 55 16.5 
Boise xin oe. 42.00 | 47.68! 11.9 65.88 76}; 1 45.90 55 16.5 

= 1948 

Bei i oc 43.00 | 50.67] 15.1 66.42 78} 14, 45.90 55 16.5 

Be hls 43.00 | 50.67 | 15.1 66.42 78 | 14.8 44.82 55 18.5 
_ Eee 43.00 | 50.67] 15.1 65.34 78 | 16.2 45.90 55 16.5 
SOR en 43.00 | 50.67} 15.1 65.34 78 | 16.2 44.82 55 18.5 
ee 50.67 | 15.1 65.34 78 | 16.2 44.82 53 15.4 
948 
ee 43.00 | 50.67 | 15.1 65.34 78} 16.2 44.82 55 
| AE ee 43.00 | 52.66] 18.3 65.34 78 | 16.2 46.44 55 15.5 
a eee 44 52.66 | 16.0 65.34 78 | 16.2 46.44 54 


Jor Pork Loins—Selling price arrived at on bais of yield, one third of loin being sold as “‘centre Loin 
and two-thirds as “Butt and rib’ ends. 
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CANADA SAFEWAY LIMITED — 
(Winnipeg Zone) 


Curnnae Test on Rep GrapE BEEF 


2 Dee. 20 Oct. | 29 Dec. 13 Jan. | 24 Mar. | 16 Apr. 
1946 1947 1947 1948 1948 1948 


a at a | NE 


Selling Prices— 


cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 


RirIGI nS Ged ee ote lc eee apie latstevers 41 48 43 46 48 

RAD -FOasts. i cos eet ne i A 30 35 34 35 37 37 
= 
Le INUR Os So sideenc tess ae sales ee hess MS) Hoe ee, Se HE A cee eM coer pect ol yaa = 
raha Mock er ie) ae ee a 29 33 35 38 38 38 
¥ we 
Diletta cee ee ore ae 12-5 17 16 17 18 18 
= 

Average— Pd 
ee 
Average selling price per lb. of carcass <9 
Wed lbreire fees he ee ee wines 24.03 28.78 26.55 29.55 30.86 29 39 
Goat per lbak otc oe ew ee 21.75 23.75 24.50 27.00} 27.00} 27.50 
ASfeise HATER 35k: LAG eae ae 2.28 5.03 2.05 2.55 3.86 1.89 
Per cent Gross margin to selling price. 9-6 17-5 7:7 8-6 12-5 7-5 - 

“4 


° - 
Currnne Test on Brus Grape Beer =. 
b ef 


a ee a ee 
: 5 
| — 29 Dec. | 13Jan. | 10 Feb. | 16 Apr. 


1947 1948 1948 1948 
ae er Pe eee ae a 
cts. cts. cts. 
Selling Prices— 
iri pm SS OA Nels eas cde ate ec amin Ls MER sUSTB ale neh eye trtetore Semaine 43 46 46 
Rab Roast: 6.5. aa. scr eae Tae katt Thats Raat aa reese 34 |. 37 35 
Chaplet lect et 210k ok «ease atl nth slain shots 35 38 38 | - 38 
RTISKGUTEER i) eaten ae eee Re WN es ae irtlth aes a i Steerer 16 17 17 ee 
Average— z| 
Average selling price per lb. of carcass weight Se SEINE OR Ae 27.25 29.23 28.75 | 
HOGS be Ted Ducted: hase shee sees ers seta ese Ph aed e) eet «spade netgear 23.00 26.00 24.50 
ICTORS/ TRALEE ais Ae ieee etnies mies obala ayant Riieiehe ammerietene lees 4.25 3.23 4.07 ! 
——— = a 
‘Per cent Gross margin to selling price.......-.---:.++s0eee- 15-5 11-0 14-2 “ae 


By Mr. Dyde: . ; 

Q. I am now referring, gentlemen, to the small sized brief, the one which | 
contains many pages. I believe you can add some figures to this page, Mr. 
Kraft, which will assist us in understanding the figures which are there. I note 
that you have quoted these figures in two-week periods, with each date at the! 
left hand side of the page representing the end of the two-week period; that 18 


correct, is it not?—A. That is right. 


nee RS ah. “prime 
pee . ; 
Then, in your next column you have the poundage which is the pound 

4 A ? . . 2 . e 
sales that you made in that period, that is correct, is it not?—A. That is right. 


 Q. And this column is the dollar value of sales?__A. Yes. 
~ Q. Now, could you insert in the gap there the average selling price per 


er 
prey 


jound?—A. Yes sir—30-7 cents— 
_ Q. 30-7 cents is for December 14, 1946?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Yes.—A. For December 28, 31:7; for January 11 


te ‘7; for October 18, 35 °9; for 
ecen r 27, 38-2; January 10, 40-9; January 24, 35°4; February 7, 


page the gross 
: we can take it down?—A. Yes sir. 
Jecember 14, -052; December 28, -048; January 11, ‘05; January 25, *052; 
#ebruary 8, -062; October 4, ‘078; October 18, ‘057; November 1, 052; 
D ; December 14, ‘042; December 27, 
053; January 10, ‘058; January 24, °043; February 7, °043; February 21, 
044; March 6, -04; March 20, -036; April 3, -036. 
__ Q. Since the period of decontrol I am correct I think in saying that the 
ighest figure was opposite January 10, when it was -058. I think that is correct, 
it not?—A. That is correct, yes. 


up pose it would be impossible for you to say what your figure would be down 
the later date; is that there?—A. I haven’t that figure now. 
_ The Cuairman: The question was, it would be impossible to give that? 
= 
By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. To date—that would be impossible?—A. It would be impossible today 
give that figure. 


£ r. Dype: I was going to leave that page, gentlemen, for the time being. 
Mr. Lesacr: But for the time being only? 

Mr. Dype: Yes, If you have any questions on this page I think possibly 
w would be the appropriate time to ask them. 

“eae 


= By Mr. Lesage: 


_Q. What is your method of pricing?—A. We price all commodities on a 
basis that would show us a reasonable return at selling price over our costs. 

Q. What is your percentage on meat? What is your percentage on meat, 
ur pe cent of margin mark-up on meat that you would consider reasonable? 
16 to 18 per cent. 

QQ. 16 to 18 per cent at present prices?—A. No, as at April 16 or 17. The 
gin in percentage we would feel it fair to realize would depend on the cost, 
rices we have to pay for meat supplies. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: But your percentage would be the same? 

The Witness: No sir. 

‘Mr. Lesace: It would not? ¥. 

‘The Wirness: No. The higher the cost of the meat the lower could be the 


ntage and would be the percentage on over-all gross. 


f 
t 


-_ 
a 
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By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. So that your method of pricing is on a percentage basis?—A. It is based — 
on percentage. 
Q. It is not fixed?—A. No, sir. [ 


Q. So, would it be fair to say that it is rather—your method of pricing ism 
rather based on the margin that you could obtain in cents, as you have indicated — 
just now?—A. Yes. If the cost of meat was the only thing to consider, but~ 
certain other operating costs enter into the cost of the raw material itself. Other 
costs might also increase as they increase. bs 

Q. Have they increased over the last two or three months?—A. There have 
been some increases. : 

Q. In what departments?—A. Salary and wages are almost constantly 
adjusting, and the adjustment has been upward during the last several years. 

Q. No, I mean in the last few months, since decontrol?—A. Yes, there have 
been some salary increases. : 

Q. I am not blaming you, because you are taking less and less as time goes: 
on.—A. I understand you, sir. Wages and salaries from time to time, almost: 
constantly from day to day certain salaries are adjusted, and it would be safe to 
say that wages and salaries to some extent have increased since decontrol of 
meat prices. Certain other material costs may also increase. Wrapping paper 
has reasonably increased considerably in price. 

Lee here for the two weeks ending November 1, that your gross margin 
was 7:29?—A. That is right. 

Q. That gives you an average margin of 5-2 cents per pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you consider that as being reasonable and satisfactory?—A. Yes. 

Q. At a certain date in November I think your percentage of markup was 
17 per cent, and that indicates an increase. Why was that?—A. Because. the 
price of meat has snereased considerably since that time; is that what you 
wanted? 7 
~ ‘No—I understand what you are telling me, but what I am asking you is 
about the 5 cents, the 5-cent average?—A. You mean the 5 cents per pound? 

Q. Gross margin of 5 cents per pound, would that be sufficient to cover your 
operations?—A. I think so. q 

Q. And give you a profit?—A. Yes. “a 

Q. Was 3-6 sufficient on the 3rd of April?—A. No. a 

Q. It was not?—A. It was not. 7 

Q. You had a loss then?—A. I would only say we didn’t make the gross 
that we should have. | 

Q. I understand that. You cannot put on the meat department the com- 
plete over-all cost of operations—A. I am sorry, I didn’t get that. a 

Q. Your accounts do not show the cost of operations of your meat depart- 
ment alone?—A. No, they do not, sir. Pa 

Q. You cannot tell us that?—A. Not entirely accurately, sir; the only thing 
we have an accurate record on is our cost of salaries and cost of supplies, but not 


on the other operating costs. | 
Q. That includes things like rents and so on?—A. It would be an estimation 


to some extent. 
Q. Did you ever make such an estimation?—A. We have attempted t 


do so. 
Q. For what period?—A. Various periods. H 
Q. Lately?—A. Yes. The most recent one was for the twelve week perlot 


ending March 20, of this year. | 
Q. Have you the figures with you?—A. I have some figures here. As I say 


it is to some extent an estimation. . 
Q. Yes, yes—A. We estimate—I hesitate somewhat to give these fig 


because they are to some extent confidential information and it is an estimatior 
4 


i 


; 
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Q. Up to now I do not think we have been able to get even estimates of 
2 cost of operating a meat department, (Of course, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
ant to embarrass the witness or his com 
formation the disclosure of which might be harmful to them. 


_ Mr. MacAutay: I think perhaps we could approach it another way. We 
ight approach it from the standpoint of April 3, while we are talking about 
y-U2 per cent gross, and where we are talking about 33 cents. Now, Mr. 
raft could tell you whether he considers that a satisfactory return. 

_ Mr. Lesace: He said no. 


_ Mr. MacAunay: He said no, and is not that an answer to the question? 


_ Mr. Lesace: No, because we have been trying to find out the operating costs 
[the meat department in a retail store and I do not think we have had it put 

yet by any witness who has come before us. I think it is important that we 
now the cost. I am in the hands of the chairman, and if the chairman thinks we 
hould not have the information, or if counsel thinks we should not have the 
formation, I will leave it. 

Mr. MacAvtay: Mr. Chairman, the witness said that on November 1, 1947, 
ere Was a gross of 17-29 per cent in the meat department and 5; cents per 
ound. He said he considered that a satisfactory operation. He said on the 
ther hand that on April 3 where the figure was 10-02 per cent and 33%) cents, 

did not consider the operation satisfactory, 


Mr. LesaGE: That is correct, 


Mr. MacAutay: So I think he has answered the question. A proper figure 
ould be between those two figures and possibly the witness could give a further 
planation as to why the 10-02 per cent is not a satisfactory gross, I gathered 
ym the witness that the company aims at a higher gross than 10-02 per cent and 
e€ company believes it should have a higher gross. If the witness explains the 
ompany’s policy in selling I think perhaps he would be answering the question. 
he Cuarrman: I do not think that would satisfy you, Mr. Lesage? 


h Mr. Lesace: I am in the hands of the committee. I do not know what to 
o about it—what do you think, Mr. Dyde? 


_ Mr. Dype: If Mr. Kraft would just discuss with Mr. MacAulay we might 
id there is something in the figures which you have and which you could give, 
art from general policy? 


_ Mr. Lesace: Do you not think it would be very helpful to have the informa- 
n Which I have requested? 


P Mr. Dye: It would be very helpful to the committee if the witness could 
e it, 


_ The Cuarrman: Yes, We want to be fair to the company but if evidence 
mportant in giving us a guide, the committee will have to decide. I think 
hould make those remarks to the witness. 

Mr. MacAuray: The figure is an estimate and I do not think it is in the 
rests of the company to disclose that information. We were not asked to 
duce those figures. 

Mr. Lesace: I understand. 


Mr. MacAvtay: If we had been asked we would likely have had more than 
eC stimate. 


‘Mr. Lesace: I am only asking for the estimate, just as a guide and to know 
at the costs are. 


Mr. Prnarp: Can the witness tell us how the estimate was made? 


j a" 


pany by asking any confidential 
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Mr. MacAvtay: The figures were not prepared by Mr. Kraft and were no 
- checked by Mr. Kraft, so he could not swear to the information contained in the 
document. a 
Mr. Dype: I think the difficult point is that the figure would be an estimate 

and I believe the value of it deteriorates when you find that it is an estimate. 
We cannot use it for any other purpose. I am concerned about that point and 
I had hoped it could be an exact statement but it appears that it cannot be. 
Mr. Lusace: It cannot be an exact statement after what Mr. Kraft has said 
because he has to estimate what proportion of the cost he is going to put on the 
meat department. It will always be an estimate for every department in 
your stores. ¢ 
~The Cuamman: If it is just an estimate that you give how can the com- 

_ pany be prejudiced? You can say “here is our estimate—” and that does not mean 
it is an exact figure, but it would perhaps be sufficient to give us a guide. i 
Mr. MacAuvtay: Mr. Kraft can tell the gross the company feels it must 
obtain; he has already given that figure. He said 16 to 18 per cent. ; 
Mr. Tuatcuer: No, he did not say that. E 
Mr. Lesacw: No, he said it would vary in accordance with the price of meat. 

Mr. MacAvuay: He said that on November 1, when the meat price was what 


) 
iq 


it was, 16 to 18 per cent would be a proper figure. 4 
The Wrrness: I think I said 15 to 18 per cent. ih, 
Mr. MacAuvtay: You said 16 per cent. : 


The Witness: I am sorry, I meant 15 per cent. 
Mr. LesacE: That is why I picked out the figure for November 21 because. 
it was 17:9 per cent. On the 3rd of April for instance, what gross in cents would 


just cover the cost of operation, according to your estimate? a 
‘Mr. MacAvutay: For what date? i! 
Mr. Lesace: April 3. - 


Mr. MacAuvtay: That is the same question. : z 
Mr. Lesacn: Yes, but I do not see why Mr. Kraft would have any objection 
to answering the question. What is the gross margin in cents necessary tO 
cover the cost of operation of the meat department—the estimated cost of opera- 
tion of the meat department? of 


wv 


Mr. Beavuporn: It seems to me the question is very fair. f. 

Mr. Irvine: It seems to me that if we cannot have the information there is. 
no use proceeding with the witness. + | 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we have received that type of evidence from other 
witnesses. ql 

Mr. MacAutay: The question is, with the price of meat as of April 3rd, 
how many cents per pound would the company have to have? ie 
Mr. Lxsace: You said 3 cents was not sufficient. a 
Mr. MacAvtay: In order to have a satisfactory operation? | 
Mr. Lesace: No, to cover the cost of operation—I do not mean profit. 
Mr. Irvine: May I ask a question on this same point? 
Mr. Lesace: I have not had an answer. i 
Mr. Irvine: All right, I will wait. io 
Mr. Lusace: I have not yet received an answer to my question. # | 
Mr. Irvine: You may not receive an answer. a 

The Cuairman: I think the question is a fair one. I do not see how we 
can be precluded from asking the question. 74) 
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Mr. Tu TCHER: How would it damage the company 
formation? Do you mean one of your competitors would 
_Mr. MacAvnay: Yes, it might damage us if someone thought that on 
ril 3rd we were selling meat for less than the cost of the operation. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: That would be of value to your competitors—they would 
erive some value from that information? 


‘Mr. MacAuray: Yes, 

hey . THarcuer: I do not think he should give the information if it is 
ying to be of value to his competitors. 

_ Mr. Pinarp: I would like to know of what value it would be? 

, Mr. Irvine: I should think it would be a mighty good boost for Safeway. 


Mr. MacAutay: As I said, in the first instance, if Mr. Kraft indicated 
1@ company’s method of fixing margins on meat, and if he indicated why 
were was a lower margin, you would dispose of the matter. 

_ Mr. Kuut: The chairman pointed out that similar information had been 
ytained from other witnesses. Would he mind indicating what witnesses 
ve that information? 

The Cuarrman: I do not recall, but we asked some of them. 


1. Lesace: I think the first thing we have to ask of a Witness, if we 
2 to investigate prices, is a question as to the margin which must be taken 
cover the cost of operation. I think that is a very fundamental question. 
Mr. Irvine: We had it all through the inquiry with respect to bread, 
Mr. Lesage: We might as well not be here if we do not have the 
ormation, 

The Cuamman: We have 
re been before the committee 
_Mr. Tuarcurr: Where is it shown that we asked th 
blaw’s or Steinberg’s? 

~The Cuarrman: I do not refer to this particular thing but we have taken 
_ position that we must have anything that will assist us in meeting the 
ignment which parliament has given to us. We do not want to unneces- 
ly hurt people in obtaining that information. 
N . THATcHER: The witness has said we might be 
‘The Cuamman: The witness has said so but we mus 


a, 


for you to give the 
obtain it? 


had the innermost secrets of companies which 


at question of 


doing just that. 
t decide, 

Mr. Kuni: To my knowledge this is the-first witne 
stion has been asked. 

Mr. Lesace: We asked practically all the witne 
inquiry what their cost of operation was and tha 
vy. I am asking the witness how much per pound th 
to receive on April 3 to cover the cost of operation. 


> 


‘Mr. Tuarcurr: I think the witne 


ver if he does not wish to answer. 
7 he Cuamman: No, I cannot do that. 

Mr. Lesace: That is a new law. 

The Cuatrman: The chair has not said that, and I 
hing wrong. I do not want to do anything to hurt tl 
Mr. Irvine: None of us desire that. 

The ‘CuarrMan: No, we do not, but we have 
to perform that job thoroughly. 

Mr. Kvut: On April 3 you made a small profit? 


4 » 


ss of which the 


sses in all branches of 
t 1s what I am asking 
e company would have 


ss should be told he does not have to 


do not want to do 
lis company— 


a job to perform and we 
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The Witness: Gentlemen, I will tell you the figure given in this estimate 
_and it is only an estimate—and the figure is given for the twelve-week perio 


ending March 20. It is not as of April 3. ; f 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Correct—A. The figure we have is 11-54. 4 
Q. Cents per pound?—A. No, that is percentage. & 
Q. Percentage? And that was the average for the twelve-week period 
ending— —A. The twelve-week period ending March 20. ie 
Q. From January 12-A. That figure was higher when meat cost less | 
per pound, and it would probably be lower now. : Z 
Q. Yes, in percentage it would be lower. The cost price of meat has 
gone up?—A. Yes, and the only portion which is accurate in this estimate is 
the portion respecting salaries and supplies. The other contributing costs are. 
estimated. a 
Q. I understand perfectly. . 
Mr. Irvine: Your costs of handling, according to this figure, include the: 
cost of the purchase of the meat—otherwise I cannot see what difference it makes 
in handling whether you pay 40 cents per pound or 50 cents per pound for meat? 
You have to handle it just the same. Do you separate the. cost of handling 
the meat from the original price? :% 
Mr. MacAvnay: We can make more dollars if the price is higher—that is 
on a given percentage. . é 
Mr. Irvine: Yes, but I was thinking of your actual cost of handling. 
Mr. Bravporn: May I ask to have—for my own information—the actual 
position held by the gentleman who is sitting next to Mr. Kraft? } 
The Cuatrrman: Mr. MacAulay is Mr. Kraft’s counsel and I have asked 


| 


Mr. Dyde to speak to Mr. MacAulay. 


a 


Poot 


By Mr. Lesage: $ 

Q. This 11-54 per cent for the twelve-week period would mean, as far as 

I can see, 4 cents per pound when converted into cents, would it not? Taking 
the two-week period ending March 6 as an example you had 11-88 per cent on 
a price of 34 cents——which is above the average between 40-9 cents on J anuary 
10 and 31 cents on March 20—and that percentage gives 4 cents? Will this 
be about correct, 3-9 to 4 cents?—A. I think so, if I understand your question. 
Q. I am trying to convert the 11-9 per cent from percentage to margin in 
cents for that period, and it looks to me as if it was 4 cents?—A. Yes. a 
Q. That is correct?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. So for that period it costs about 4 cents to cover operation cost; 4 cents 

a pound would cover the operation cost of your meat department?—A. Possibly. 
Q. On your estimate; I understand it is only an estimate?—A. I think 80. 

Q. Now, since April 3 what has happened? Have you reduced your margin 
again on account of consumer resistance?—A. It is about the same. | 
Q. About the same?—A. As far as I know. As I said a while ago I have 

not an accurate report since that time. e\ 


ns 
,, 


al 
pe) 
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By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. It is about the same as April 32—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Lesage: A 
Q. You mean you are taking about the same percentage or the same margil 
im cents?—A. It would be about the same percentage margin as of April @ 
The percentage is really too low. 


—' > -/ cs 7, aac >" i. 
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eee 
Qy es, I understand, ‘according to your estimate—A. But it would be 
vut th e same now because the price of meat has increased very considerably 
hin the last two or three weeks. Our costs, the prices that we have to pay 
ve increased considerably. 
__Q, There was an increase in the price of meat. How do you explain these 
wiations in price from one two-week period to another? For instance, on 
etober 4 the average price of a pound of meat is 41 cents?—A. Yes. 
__Q. October 18, 35-9 cents; November 1, 30 cents, and then on November 15 
uck to 35 cents—A. Well— 
. Q. Would you explain what happened in the period ending November 1? 
It looks to me as if there was a reduction of 5 cents.—A. Consumer preference 
various cuts of meat does not remain constant. 
_ Q. It is not?—A. No, and a greater gross margin of profit is made on some 
its than on others. Competitive prices would also enter into it. 
_ Q. In pricing your meat you take into account the prices of your com- 
titors, of course?—A. Yes. We are never knowingly undersold for the same 
ade of meat. In pricing meat we would attempt to take what we think is & 
asonable and fair profit over all, over the entire meat operation, 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


— Q. You try to get 15 or 18 per cent; is that what you said?—A. Yes, but 
addition to that we also meet all competitive prices. 

_ Q. Is that the reason—A. And we trim better than meat is customarily 
immed in the industry, and that forces our roasts down, particularly so on beef. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


—Q. Do you not think that with prices as they are now a gross margin of 
to 18 per cent would be a little high?—A. It was not— 

Q. I am speaking of now—A. As of today? 

Q. As of today.—A. 15 per cent probably would not be over all. 18 per 


t might be as far as we are concerned, 


i 


¥ 
4 


_Q. 15 per cent, if the average price per pound is 40 cents, which is a con- 
tvative figure, would give 6 cents a pound. It is a little high. You would be 
isfied with 5 cents?—A. Between 5 and 6, I think, with the present volume. 
2 have to consider tonnage. 

__ Q. That is right—A. As the tonnage increases, if it increases, the operating 
costs per pound decrease. As the tonnage decreases the operating costs per 
pound increase. , 

-Q. But you have a steady volume. You have a steadily increasing volume 
in the last period?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. It is a good volume. It is steady?—A. I think so. 

_Q. 15 per cent would be about correct, 


The CHarrman: Mr. Lesage, have you elicited what the normal percentage 
it desired by this company was over the last three or four years? 

Mr. Lesage: No. I kept to recent dates. 

The Cuarrman: It seems to me in ascertaining whether or not a certain per- 


wt 


*entage of profit is fair and reasonable at the present time one should know what 
as been their percentage of profit over a period. 

Mr. Lesage: We were under controls then. 

The Cuamman: Yes, but before controls were on. 

‘Mr. Lesage: When I started questioning the witness on this I asked him if 
lad any figures separate for the meat department, and he said he had only an 


mate for various periods, and then he gave me the period that was nearest to 
present date. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Do you have anything like that for previous years?—A. No, I have n 
any figures. 


By Mr. Pinard: : ; 
Q. You have made estimates of your ccst of operation for your meat depar 


ment for other periods?—A. Yes, we have done that. 4 
Q. Over a certain number of years?—A. Over a number of years. IT believe 


I said previously that as the cost of meat increases per pound a lower gross per- 
centage is satisfactory. is 


By Mr. Lesage: Ey 

Q. You have said that, but in the last year was your figure of gross per- 
centage on meat varying between 15 and 18?—A. Well, it would be. It would 
have been gradually higher in the last few years, to some extent. z 
Q. What is the reason for that?—A. Percentagewise, I mean, because costs 
were lower per pound. tA 
Q. Yes, but the margin in cents would be approximately the same?—A. I 
have not those figures but there probably would be no great difference. % 
The Cuarrman: Could we get it this way, by asking if the present percentage 

is not the highest? Be 
Mr. Lesace: Ob no, it is the lowest as far as this witness is concerned, It is 
sure that the percentage they were taking on the last date here, April 3, was the 
lowest they have taken up to now. io 
Mr. Pinarp: Since 1946. y 

Mr. Lesace: For the figures we have here it is the lowest. I do not see that 

it could have been lower in the war years because the cost of meat was lower thar 
it is now. z, 
The Witness: During the war years, speaking from memory, it was from 1 

to 20 per cent. a, 
Mr. MacAvtay: I did not think the witness understood Mr. Lesage’s ques: 
tion. I am glad that came out now. I thought Mr. Kraft perhaps created tht 
impression it was much higher than 15 to 18. # 
Mr. Lesace: No, no. ie 

Mr. MacAvuay: I am sorry. ; 4 

4 

By Mr. Lesage: ail 

Q. Is there any consumer resistance now with regard to meat?—A. Well 

the tonnage that we are selling would not indicate that there is, but there are somi 
complaints. | 
Q. By whom?—A. By consumers. ;, 

Q. That— —A. The meat prices are high. oh 
Q.-Oh yes. a, 

Mr. Pinarv: Both for pork and beef. a 

Mr. Lesace: Who would not complain that they surely are high. 

The Witness: Both for pork and beef. Since the decontrol of pork price 
pork prices have risen considerably. In recent weeks beef prices have risen ver) 
considerably because the packers are paying substantially more for their beef t 
the farm, the rancher and producer. 4 
Q. Have you noticed any change in consumer demand? Has the demani 
switched to cheaper cuts?—A. There may be a slight switch. It is not ver 
noticeable. a 
Q. To cheaper cuts?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. -INARD: Has there been a switch from pork to beef? 
‘Mr. Lesace: Or beef to pork? 

» Mr. Prnarp: From pork to beef. I am told it has happened in Montreal, for 
tance, and has happened in Winnipeg in the last period. 

_ Mr. Lesage: Since January 2, since the price of pork has gone up. 

The Wirness: No great switch from pork to beef. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. But there was one?—A. Perhaps 
ance to high pork prices when pork pric 


Bi, By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. When I look at your figurés I am surprised because we have heard that 
account of the British contract prices have gone up, and we know that the 
ve of hogs and the price of cattle has gone up. Looking at your average price 
‘pound of meat I see that for the period ending December 27, and even for the 
lod ending December 13 your prices were higher than for the period ending 
yruary 7, and February 21, and March 6 and March 20.—A. Yes. It has not 

possible for us to adjust our retail prices upwards as fast as our costs have 
eased in recent weeks. 
Q. But I am talking about January, February and March.—A. When I say 
as not been possible, it has not been possible to do that and be competitive 
Q. For the periods I am mentioning now for which your prices were under 
ember prices you were having a gross of 4-3, 4-3, 4-4 and 4 cents, which was 
turn that gave you your estimated cost of operation plus, in most cases, a 
Ul tiny profit. You were selling your meat at prices which were lower than 
prices that you were getting in December, and in November.—A. I have 
aid that the price at which we are now selling meat is really too low based on 
ur ¢ osts as of April 3. é 

Q. As of April 3. It is difficult for me to follow you on periods after April 3 

wus e I have no figures in front of me—A. I am talking about April 3. I would 
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some; there was some consumer 
es recently increased substantially, 


y our margin is too low. 
_ Q. That is all right. I understand that. However, it looks to me as if the 
lerease in the price of meat to the consumer has occurred since the end of March, 
ad it took three months to feel the effect of the British contract, if it has any 
t at all. Is that not correct?—A. I am sorry, but I did not follow you. 

2. Do you not agree that your average price per pound of meat since 
anuary 10 is lower than your price of meat for November and December, your 
Ing price of meat, generally speaking?—A. Well, it is not in January. 

Q. No, I said since January 10.—A. I beg your pardon. 


Mr. Prvarp: In other words, excluding January. 
By Mr. Lesage: 


2. No, I do not exclude January. I exclude the first ten days of January. 
Well, it was about the same for the two-week period ending January 24 
Was in November and December. 

. That is right, then it dropped?—A. Slightly. 

oe In December, prices— —A. That is the average price per pound of all 


Y. Yes, the figures we have for December are also the average price per 
: “Sieg meat?—A. That is right. 

. Your cost was higher, but you were taking less profit. Is that the reason 

lower price of meat to the consumer?_-A. The price that we had to pay 

ir supplies increased faster than we were able to increase our retail prices. 
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Q. It took a little more than two months to increase your retail prices, is 
that the answer?—A. Our retail prices— > 
Q. Started to go up after March 20?—A. Our retail prices—no, they. did 
not start to go up after March 20. Is that what you said? ; 
Q. After March 20, that is what I see here. iy 
Mr. Prnarp: There is an increase from the first period of February to the 
second period of February. A 


By Mr. Lesage: 7 

Q. Yes, but it is a very small one. Is that not correct, that your prices t 

the consumer increased shortly after March 20 only? ; 
Mr. Kun: Where is that shown on the chart? I do not follow that. 


By Mr. Lesage: i 
Q. I took it down—A. Yes, the prices went up at that time and they have 
gone up since then to some extent because costs have increased considerably, th 
cost of beef particularly. oy 
Q. I agree with you the cost of beef has gone up considerably, but the cos 
had gone up in January, February and March and it was higher than it was 
November and December, was it not?—A. The average selling price of all meat 
at that time? 
Q. The cost to you of beef and pork was higher in January, February ant 
March, than it was in November and December?—A. Well, I do not know. 
Q. Do you contend that you do not know the prices you had to pay fo 
pork and beef were higher?—A. I know there has been an upward trend in bee 
prices, but I am not sure whether pork prices have increased substantially. 
Q. The price to you has definitely increased over January 2 or 5, there i 
no doubt about it? | 


- By Mr. Dyde: ‘ 

Q. Mr. Lesage is trying to remind you, Mr. Kraft, that the evidence W 
have heard is there was a considerable increase in the cost of pork at th 
beginning of January as the result of the United Kingdom contract.—A. Oh, yei 
Q. So that in January your costs were greater than they were in Novembe 

and December?—A. Yes, I believe that is right. 


Mr. Lesace: And they were in February and March? 4 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. And they were in February and March?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. But, however, you were selling your meat on an average at lower pric 
than you had been selling it in November and December?—A. Well, we wel 
selling at lower prices, did you say? a 

Q. Yes, generally speaking. You agreed with that a few minutes ago?- 
A. Lower prices per pound? se | 
. .Q. On an average, lower prices?—A. There may have been a different kind ( 
meat selling, to some extent, in the latter period. Ps 

Q. Was that due to consumer resistance; that is the point to which I wii 
to come?——A. I do not know. It is, probably, to some extent. “ae 

Q. You set your own prices. Why did you fix them at such a level that yor 
returns were not satisfactory? You said that a few minutes ago.—A. Well. 
have said that we meet all prices. We are never undersold on the same quali: 
of meat or the same quality of beef and we trim better than others. | 
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ae vould not like to see any other person from Winnipeg here when you 
that. Perhaps he would not agree with you. I do not question your state- 
mt—A. I can illustrate our trimming method here. 
Q. No, do not go into that. 
' M . Dype: Mr. Kraft has two volumes here. One is the policies of the com- : 
nm - and the other a document called, “Safeway News, April, 1948”. He is 
ite prepared to have the members of the committee look at these. I do not 


ink they need to be exhibits, but it may be the members of the committee would 
re to look at them. 


ay 
By Mr. Lesage: ' 
~Q. What is the reason for the recent increase in prices 
erease in the cost of pork and beef to you, is that the answer? 
getting more money. 
_ Q. That is your answer to it?—A. Yes. 


Q. And whatever the increase is, the company does not benefit at all? 
A. No, sir. 5 


? Is it due to an 
—A. The producer 


By Mr. Pinard: 

_Q. Is it only the producer who benefits or does the packer benefit as well? 
\. I do not know. 
ae 

By Mr. Lesage: 

QQ But the cost to you?—A. We know our costs are substantially higher and 
see what livestock is selling for according to the press. Steers sold in Winni- 
last week, Friday, in excess of 19 cents per pound, 194, for some steers. We 
e never before seen such a high price paid or quoted for steers. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. In that connection, Mr. Kraft, the most recent prices we have for steers 
Vinnipeg are these; good butcher steers of 1,050 pounds down, the last quota- 


| Which is available to us is April 24 at Winnipeg and it is 16-60. Now, it has 
ne up since then, has it?—A. Yes, substantially, 


° 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. The recent increase in the price of meat is mostly due to the increase in 
} and not in pork prices?—A. Beef prices and veal. 


By Mr. Kuhl: 

Q. Before you leave this page, could Mr. Kraft give any indication of the 
propor’ tion of his cost represented by dominion taxation?—A. No. 

Phe CHamRMAN: I take it, Mr. Kuhl, you are still opposed to taxation? 

Mr. Kun: Yes. 

The Cuamman: I think you will find almost everyone is opposed to it. 

Mr. Lusace: Since I have filed my income tax return, I am opposed to it. 
M - MacAvtay: I do not know whether I am allowed to speak or not. 

The Cuarrman: The rules of the committee are not made by us. 

Mr MacAvtay: I think I could answer that question for the gentleman, if 
‘ants it answered. 

Mr. Kun: I certainly do. If he can give any reply to it. 

-+he CHatRMAN: Do you want to be sworn? 

Mr. MacAunay: No, 


4RVINE: You can whisper it to him after the meeting. 


te 
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By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. In answer to a question put by Mr. Lesage, the witness said there were 
several increases in wages since the removal of price control. Were there not 
increases in wages before the removal of price control?—A. Yes, I intended to_ 
infer that the trend in wage adjustment over the whole period has been upward 
and that there are adjustments almost constantly. 7 
Q. But, as a matter of fact, the biggest adjustment in wages had to be made 
before the removal of price control. Is that not so? The adjustments you are 
making now may be considered minor as compared to the considerable adjust- 
ments you had to make from time to time before the removal of price control?” 
—A. Ido not believe so. I do not think there would be any substantial difference. 
Q. During the course of the years 1942, 1943 and 1945?—A. Of course, when 
we had wage and salary ceilings, we could not adjust wages except within 
bracket. z 
Q. There were several requests made by your employees to the National 
‘Labour Board and there were some adjustments?—A. Yes. , 
Q. As soon as the ceiling on wages was removed, you might have had several | 
requests from your employees for adjustments and so on?—A. Yes. - 
Mr. Kvuuu: Would it be out of order for Mr. Kraft to secure from his— 
counsel the information necessary to answer the question I asked? . 
The CuarrMan: Mr. Kuhl, the rules of the committee— 1 
Mr. Kuuu: I do not think it is out of order, Mr. Chairman. ; 
The CuarrMan: It is out of order for this committee to ask this witness to 
ask his counsel what he thinks of taxation. de 
Mr. Kuuu: I am not asking for an opinion on taxation at all. I am merely 
asking whether he can give an estimate of the proportion of his cost represented 
by taxation. # 
The CuarrmMan: If you wish to ask that, Mr. MacAulay will have to be) 


sworn. : 
Mr. Kvuut: I do not want to put him to that trouble if it is not necessary, 
It is a simple question. I am not asking for an opinion, I am asking for @ 
statement of fact. | ‘ 

The CHarrMAN: I am suggesting to you it is not even proper. : 

Mr. Kuuu: It is a matter of interest. He has the information. F 

The Carman: That certainly is not admissible. I do not think we should: 
spend any more time on it. 

Mr. Kuuu: Under what rule is it not admissible? a 

The CHAIRMAN: Under the rule of commonsense. We might as well ask any 
of the spectators in this room the same kind of question. While I am not 
depreciating its interest, I am saying that an opinion of that kind is not 
admissible. ; 

Mr. Kuut: I am suggesting to you that I am not asking for an opinion. 
T am asking for a statement concerning an item of cost. ‘ 

The CuamrMAn: You can ask this witness. 

Mr. Kuut: I have asked the witness. a 

The CHatrMAN: This witness cannot tell you. There is nothing to prevent 
you—I am not going to encourage you to do this— ei 

Mr. KuxHt: Quite obviously. 

The Cuamman: You have a right, as a member of this committee to bring 
anyone here. If you feel that is an important matter, you may bring in eviden 
later on that. I am suggesting to you in all seriousness that the method you a 
proposing is one which could not be countenanced for one minute and I think the 
committee would agree with that without hesitation. 


5 
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2, fr. UHL: May I ask the witness once more whether he would care to make 

stimate of it at all? i 

M . Beaupoin: He did not know a minute ago, do you think he knows now? 

_ The Wirnegss: Ido not know, sir. 


4g ; By Mr. Dyde: ; 


_Q. Mr. Kraft, I should like to turn to the second page of the material you 
presented and explain that you were asked to bring with you the cost and 
selling price of certain pork cuts. You have set down, in various columns the 
cost in cents per pound on pork loins and the selling price in cents per pound and 
the gross margin in percentage?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. The gross margin under pork loins is a percentage figure. May I ask, if in 
‘that particular item, you allow for the fact—I think you say so in your footnote— 
you allow for the fact some of the pork loins are sold as chops and some as 
asts?—A. That is right, the price is the same. 

__ Q. Is the price the same for any item, no matter how it is sold?—A. Whether 
Id in the form of chops or sold as a roast. 

Q. Then, in the second column, you have No. 1 bacon; sliced side, rindless. 
that in a package?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. In a cellophane package?—A. In a cellophane 8 ounce package. 

_ Q. Is it your own brand of bacon or is it the packers brand?—A. The packers 


h 
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Mr. Prnarp: That is wrapped by the packers? 
‘The Wirness: Yes sir. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Does your cost include the sales tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. It includes the sales tax?—A. It includes the sales tax. 

Q. And it is all wrapped by the packer?—A. It is all packed by the packer, 
Q. You receive it in your store all wrapped?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. I am putting this question to you in all sincerity; I cannot understand 

why you charged on April 19, more just to handle packaged bacon when really 

you do not handle it. . 


M . Prnarp: The customer can pick it up by himself. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Is it picked up by the customer himself?—A. No. 

-Q. And for that service you charge 12 cents a pound?—A. We did at that 
@ on that item. We take the meat operations as a whole and we realize 
‘over-all gross if we can, as previously referred to, and the figures indicate 
2 over-all gross that was realized on all meats. 

-Q. I understand that—A. And a bigger percentage of profit is made on 
ie lines than on others. 

Q. Yes, but you are making a gross margin on sliced bacon which is higher 
han the average—A. Than the average over-all gross? 

Q. Right; is that correct?—A. Yes, percentagewise we were. 

Q. Even though the sale of this particular kind of meat, this sliced bacon, 
nvolves much less operation than the sale of pork loins or steaks or roast. beef 
ind things like that. That is the thing I don’t understand, why you do that. 
4 costs you practically nothing to handle it. 


‘Mr. MacAutay: I object to that statement. 


The Wirness: I don’t agree with you there. All the meat operation has 
e taken as a whole. You cannot single out any one item. 
2174 
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By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. I am not blaming you at all, I am just looking for an explanation as 

to why you are taking a gross margin on sliced bacon which is higher than 
the average when the operation involved in the handling of that bacon is prac- — 
tically nothing; there is no handling, there is nothing for a butcher to do; it 
can be handled by anyone in the store, it is all wrapped up.—A. We handle in: 
the food store in groceries, produce and meats, something like 1,500 items or 
more. It would be impossible to attempt to get the exact cost for handling every 
item. We do not know exactly what it costs us to handle one item. We estimate 
the operation as a whole. | 
Q. Quite—A. And if there is a low margin in some items there has to be 
a higher margin in other items. Consumer preference and demand to some 
extent sets that. On April 16, we were paying 264 cents for blue label and 
274 cents for red label beet, that is good and choice, and we were selling brisket 
points for 18 cents a pound out of meat that cost us 26 and 273 cents a pound. 
Why do we do that? The other day we dropped our price on brisket points” 
to 10 cents a pound. Why? Because brisket points just quit selling. Brisket 
point is a type of meat that a customer does not want in warm weather, it is 
used either for stews or perhaps soups when the weather is cold; and you have 
to adjust the prices upward or downward to some extent in accordance with 
the consumer demand and fluctuate it so as to show a fair over-all markup. 
Q. But there is a good demand for sliced bacon ——A. There is a good demand 

for sliced bacon, but not as good as it was at the moment. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. This is an item, Mr. Kraft, which we have found commonly throughout ~ 
the trade and we have been puzzled by it, just as Mr. Lesage has said. It looks 
as though a person that was wanting bacon was subsidizing someone who wanted 
other types of meat. That is, you have to make up on the bacon what you lose, 
or what you fail to make, on somebody else who is eating something else. It 
strikes us as laymen as being odd that this should occur, and we have looked” 
for an explanation elsewhere and the thing has never been made clear to us, why 
the bacon should always have to carry this large margin, because apparently it 
does all over. Now, would you be able to say anything about the margin in the 
event of a person coming into a store and buying bacon that you slice rig Lo 
~ there. Can you tell us what your selling price is for sliced bacon which is not 
~ coming from the packer in that way?—A. The cost would probably be slightly 
lower than this. ; 

Q. Yes.—A. The selling price would be the same. % 

Q. It would be the same as this, would it?—A. It probably would be, if it 
were of the same quality. 3 
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Mr. Lesace: And the additional operations in your store would be covered? - 


The Wirness: The cost of selling would be covered by the lower cos 
it were of the same quality. 
By Mr. Dyde: x 
Q. The same situation arose, Mr. Kraft, when we discussed hams als 
That is in the third column incidentally. There is a correction to be made, 
gentlemen, in the last column under hams under gross and opposite November 
17, 1947. I think you will notice—if your copies are not already changed— 
it should be 24:25. The same remark applies, Mr. Kraft, on ham, which agai 
is an item which is handled in a package, it comes into the store in a pack 
and it goes out in the same package, except that sometimes it is cut; 
not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. But the a yur _ of handling and cutting and the gery 
orm in se | and ham is nothing like the service th 
S$ not as much 


aged bacon as 
ch you probably make 


abour involved per dollar sale in selling whole ham or pack 
ere is in selling beef or in sellling fowl or chicken on whi 
or 6 per cent, or maybe 10 per cent, and have to draw it. 


_ Mr. Lesace: That is what I can’t see. 


_ The Wrrnzss: But I say 
3 a whole. 


r Mr. Lesace: But taking it as it is, don’t you agree, people buying bacon 
id ham are subsidizing others who are buying the things about which you 
ave been telling us. Frankly, I want to understand it. 
~The Cuarrman: Supposing the witness would 
ot an understandable operation; I mean, no com 
ake of philanthropy, and to be able to carry on 
ver-all picture. 
_ Mr. Lesacu: Yes. 
‘The Cuarman: I mean, there are some | 
for some clients and they have others for whx 
etter paid. 
Mr. Irvine: Where are they, Mr. Chairman? 


_ The Cuamman: There are a lot of people in the profession who do that. 
_ Mr. Lesage: That is right. 


_ The Cratrman: I think the lawyer has to take into account his whole 
eration, the doctor has to do the same. 

_ Mr. Lesace: That is the difficulty for the lawyer. 

‘The Cuaman: I think we ought to be fair in these things. 

Mr. Lxsace: I am not blaming the witness. I am just looking for an 
lanation. 

Mr. MacAvnay: Mr. Chairman, I thank you for that comment because, if 
ybody looks at the page we were discussing previously, the gross over-all 
eration is indicated as 11-59 per cent and 10-02 per cent. 

Mr. Lesacp: I agree perfectly, but I do not see why you should buy a 
ain commodity like bacon or ham and have a situation where—well the 
rds used by Mr. Dyde are correct—that product subsidizes the people who 
t other products. 


= 


Mr. Braupry: Would you prefer that the people who eat chicken should 
sidize the others? 


Mr. Lesacp: No, but perhaps it should be apportioned more fairly. How- 
er, it is the method. 


Mr. MacAvray: Could I make one further explanation? 


‘The Cuamrman: I am ina quandary, Mr. MacAulay, and if you were sworn 
ould have no difficulty. 


Mr, MacAutay: This statement is now before the committee and I would 
to refer the committee to— 

. The Cuarrman: Could you not tell the witness? 

Mr. MacAvtay: Yes. 


answer yes to that, is that 
pany is in business for the 
they have to consider the 


awyers who do work for nothing 
om they work by whom they get 
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on and ham. The average you will find it substantially lower than the figures 
hich you referred. 


The Wrryess: I might draw your attention to the fact that you have picked _ 
bably the highest gross in the report covering the entire period of sales of 


ices that you 
or selling om at you supply 
perform in selling your beef, is it?—A. No, it is not. There i 
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you have to take into consideration operations — 
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Mr. Dype: Yes, and in order to help you even further, I am going to point 
out that under price control you were allowed a large gross on sliced side rind- 
less bacon so there is that also to be said for the position. a 

Mr. Lesace: I think the answer to my question is that it has always been 
done that way. 

Mr. Irvine: That is the trouble. 


By Mr. Dyde: , EM 

- Q. Mr. Kraft, will you turn the page but before we go on I think in order 
to shorten this matter I will call the attention of the committee to two or three 
things. In the first place there is a page included in your material which I think ~ 
is incorrect. It is the page for January 13, 1948, it is the cutting test of blue 
beef for a heifer forequarter. Do you find that? Mr. Kraft wanted me to 
explain that they have discovered that there is an error in that particular test 
and that it should not be regarded as being correct. Now the other remark 
which I wished to make was that in addition to the pages Mr. Kraft has pro- 
duced, these various cutting tests were analysed by the secretariat and reduced 
to a mimeographed page. I think it is not necessary for you to go through 
the pages which Mr. Kraft produced at the present moment and if you will look” 
at the mimeographed page there is a correction or two to be made. 
mimeographed sheet is headed “Canada Safeway Limited, Winnipeg Zone, 
Cutting tests on Red Grade Beef.” This sheet was prepared by the secretariat 
but Mr. Kraft has had an opportunity I think of checking it and I believe, Mr. 
Kraft, you have found there are one or two places where corrections are 
required?—A. That is right. In the first place there is one column to come out 
altogether—which column corresponds to the page which I have just mentioned — 
as being incorrect. The column to come out is at the lower half of the page under 
“cutting tests on blue grade beef”. The column under date of January 13, 1948, 
should be removed from the top to the bottom because that is the one which 
came from the incorrect page. In the upper half of the page there is in the 
column of figures under “March 24, 1948”, opposite “average selling price per 
pound of carcass weight”—you will find there the figure 30-86 cents and instead 
the figure should be 29-00 cents. When that change is made the figure immedi- 
ately below will remain the same, but obviously the figure below that again 
should be changed to 2-00 cents, and the percentage of gross margin on selling 
price should be changed from 12-5 per cent to 6:87 per cent. ie! 
The Cuamman: Are there any more errors? If so we might as well run the 


sheet off again. 


By Mr. Dyde: 7 

Q. Mr. Kraft, do these figures on these mimeographed sheets thoroughly 
summarize the sheet which you have produced and which indicate your cuttimg 
tests?—-A. Yes, but there are a few additional sheets included which were not 


mailed to you originally. ai 
Q. So this analysis does not include all of the sheets?—A. No. e 
The CuairMAn: Gentlemen, it is 6 o’clock. 
Mr. Kuut: Before you adjourn, I would like to raise a point of privilege. 
The Cuatrman: Yes, Mr. Kuhl. a 
Mr. Kuuu: When I attempted to ask the witness a question, not very long | 

ago, you ruled the question out of order and said that it showed even a lack ol 

common sense to ask for an answer to that question. = 
The CHarrMAn: I should not have used that expression. 


Mr. Kuut: I am not complaining about that. 


= oe a — . er. 
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Carman: You had a right to complain. ee 
Kuu.: Since that time counsel for the witness attempted to answer but 2 


ited him from answering and suggested to him 

2B and the witness in turn would give us the a 
Phe Crarwan: Mr. MacAulay is actin 

suggest to Mr. MacAulay and that he poi 

document about which he wished to « 


that he give the witness - 
nswer. 


& as counsel and I asked Mr. Dyde- 2x 
nt out to the witness the materia] in _ : 
peak. That is an entirely different 


A ‘ 


_ Mr. Kunu: In what way is the information I 


tder than the information which the counsel gave? 


di 
___ The Cuarrman: Counsel did not give the evidence he directed the witness 
_ to another page. 

_ Mr. Kuut: There is no difference in my mind. 


e Lhe CHAIRMAN: I have tried to run the committee on the basis of full 


Ee 


operation, and I am in the hands of the committee. 


_ Mr. Kunu: I certainly feel that if you permit that procedure I should have 
en allowed to ask my question. 
Mr. Brauporn: Someone could raise a point of order and say that the 
marks made by the company counsel should be removed from the record 
cause he was not a witness. 
‘The Cuatrman: I explained the situation to the counsel in what I thought 
#3 most graceful way. 

Mr. MacAvtay: I was just attempting to be of assistance to the committee. 
The Cuarrman: Under the rules you are not permitted. 
‘Mr. MacAvnay: In s0 far as possible— 


‘The Cuamman: Do not make it any more difficult for me now. 


¥ 


Mr. Kuuz: I still think I am entitled to an answer to my question. 


Mr. Lusace: If they do more business in Alberta— 

The Cuamrman: Order. Mr. Kuhl is entitled to an answer to his question if 
has not received it, and I suggest he put the question now. He can put the 
estion but he cannot put it to someone who is not before the committee, 


Mr. Kunt: I will simply repeat the question I asked before. Can the witness 
cate now whether he has any idea of the proportion of his costs which are 
resented by dominion taxation? 

Mr. Lesacu: What costs? 

Mr. Kuu.: His over-all costs. 

aia 

The Witness: No, I cannot. 

The Cuairman: Can I do any more, Mr. Kuhl? 
Mr. Kunv: Under the other circumstances you suggested that counsel give 
The Cuamman: I did not suggest that, I simply suggested that counsel 
ht show the witness where certain material was to be obtained. 

Mr. Kuuu: Perhaps he could do that now. 

‘Mr. Beaupry: We might embody that suggestion in our swearing in pro- 


am seeking any more out of 


woe 


: 


Phe CHAIRMAN: Order. 
The meeting adjourned to meet again Thursday, May 6, 1948, at 11.00 a.m. 
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ss MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS “as 


' : THURSDAY, May 6, 1948. 
; The Special Committee on Pric 
Mr. Maybank, presiding. 

ae 


a “Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Harkness, Irvine. Lesage, Maybank, 
Mayhew, McCubbin, Pinard, Thatcher. 
Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, was 
recalled and further examined. 


es met at 11.00 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, 


_ At the request of Counsel, the following correction in the printed Minutes 

4 Proceedings and Evidence, was authorized: 

On page 2223, second line of paragraph 14, for the figure $14.75, 
substitute $74.25. 


_ Mr. McLean submitted three statements to be incor 


. : . porated in the document 
ubmitted by him on April 21, namely, additiona] pages 444, 67 and 68. 


were authorized to deter- 
should be printed, such 
Minutes of Proceedings 


_ By unanimous consent Counsel and the Chairman 
nine what parts of the document above referred to 
rinting to be done as an Appendix to this day’s 
id Evidence. 

During proceeding 


s, Mr. MeCubbin took the Chair in the temporary absence 
the Vice-Chairman, 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 


——- 
ra 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
_ The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 


“S10 1N Be 

Men bers present: Messrs, Beaudry, Beaudoin, Harkness, Irvine, Lesage, 
rtin, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher. 

¥ 

Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 

M ~ McLean was recalled and further examined. 


At 5.30 p.m., members were 
nittee took recess. 


Martin, 


called in the House for a division, and the 


c the Committee resumed at 5.50 


— 
ViINUeR 
“pail 


p.m. and the examination of Mr. MeLean 


7 


‘. t 6.05 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 11.00 &.m., — <) 
‘riday, May 7. ae 
= ” R. ARSENAULT, shoes 
Clerk of the Committee. mre 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovse or Commons, 

eh May 6, 1948. 
““v 

The Special Committee on Prices 

Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 

—-‘The Vice-CHarman: Gentlemen, the meeting will come to order. 
pe. 


met this day at 11 am. The Vice- 


- 

- 

« 

a 
* 


' ; Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, recalled: 


‘here were certain matters on which we asked Mr. Me 
of that information before we asked genera] 

questions. I should also mention a point which I think needs correction. On 
page 2223, towards the close of the sitting when Mr. McLean was last here, 
he read some prices for steers at Toronto which I inserted here in pencil. 
Mr. McLean was reading those figures and I am sure that he said $14.25 for 
December 20, although in the proceedings the figure 
there must have been an error made in the transcription and the figure should 
ead $14.25. Do you happen to have those figures with you, Mr. McLean? 
_ The Witness: No, 
the correct figure. } 
Mr. Prvarp: Instead of $14.75? 
The Wrrness: Yes, 

By Mr. Dyde: 
~ Q. The figure is about midway down page 2223 and it is the price given 
for December 20. Then, Mr. McLean, on page 2222 you were asked to bring 
niormation or pages similar to page 60 of your original material, with reference 
0 blue brand and commercial beef. You were also asked to give the quantities, 
$ it now possible for you to produce that information?—A,. Yes. 
_Q. You are producing a page which is numbered 68 and this page should 
ye added to your material?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Then, I also have asked you since the committee last met, to bring 
‘ith you material as to the average cost of red brand steers—per hundred 
ounds—and the average selling price f.o.b. Toronto. I should perhaps have ; 
roduced that page first because I notice it is numbered 67.—A. Yes. 
Mr. Lesage: What is this? 
Mr. Dyve: The cost of red brand steers and the average selling price at 
foronto per one hundred pounds. 
_ Mr. Lesage: I notice that we do not have the quantities for red brand? 
Mr. Dypr: Mr. McLean, when you were dealing with this before, the 
quest was made that we be provided with the quantities as well. Has that 
en overlooked or have you the quantities? 
he Wirness: You will notice the quantities are given on page 68, 
Mr. Lesace: Yes, but not for red brand. 
The Witness: I doubt if that was asked for and it just did not occur to us. 


a A 
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Mr. Dyn: It was asked for in this way. When you were discussing this 
matter on Friday the point was raised as to similar figures to those which 
~ appear on page 60 and I notice on page 2222 Mr. Lesage asked for the quantities. 
Perhaps you have not been reminded since, but I believe it was quite clear 
that we did want quantities. 

The Wrenzss: I am very sorry that the information is not complete. I can 
give you an approximation however, and the quantity is about 85,000 pounds 
weekly. Those are sales at Toronto. 

Mr. Lysace: I think, Mr. Dyde, that we can be satisfied with the weekly 
average. Is the proportion fairly constant between the three brands? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Vice-CuairMaNn: Before going ahead with questioning you will recall 
that the large brief was not ordered printed. I think it was pretty well under- 
stood that there were some things in it which we would not need to print— 
charts and things of that sort. On the other hand, we are now talking about 
page 67 and page 68 being inserted into that book and, unless we make some 
printing arrangements, these spoken words will have no meaning. We will not 
have a printed document and the others who will be referring to these proceedings 
will not have a printed document. Would you think that printing Canada 
Packers’ material as an appendix and leaving it to counsel as to how much 
shall be printed would be satisfactory? I am sure that we would, in such a 
case, err on the side of a complete case. Probably some things do not need 
to be printed, and if this were printed as an appendix it would be the best way. 
Mr. Irvine: You would not leave out anything to which reference has been 
made? 

The Vice-CuamrMAN: No, and if it were printed as an appendix to the 
proceedings that would not likely delay the printing. -Would that be agreeable? — 

Agreed. 


The Wirness: Mr. Dyde, there is a new page which I have here which is a 
substitution for page 44. Page 44 gives the history of the company and it is a 
page that we are most anxious to have replaced. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Does the new page which you are offering contain the figures which some 
of us wrote in by hand when you were here before?—A. Yes, that is why I had 
it prepared again. In this new page I have eliminated two columns in order to 
make room for two more important columns. The columns which I have 
eliminated are first, bond interest—and bond interest is really not a significant 
column. The bond interest figure was asked for in one of the papers and it is 
a chart more than anything else. The second column which is eliminated is that 
with respect to preferred dividends. There is only one item and although I would 
prefer to leave it in the two columns which have been substituted are much 
more important. : 

Q. Yes, the two columns which are being put in consist of what, Mr. 
McLean?—A. The profit before inventory reserve, income tax, and bonds. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is a key figure as everyone will appreciate. 

Q. Yes?—A. I will read the columns which I have brought. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Are you going to give us a copy of those sheets? 

The Witness: Yes. . 

Mr. Trarcuer: Perhaps we could have them now. 

The Witness: I would like to have this page substituted for page 44. 

Mr. Dyps: I think perhaps we should discuss this and it will be distributed | 
now. I am wondering whether instead of substitution we could not call this 
page 44 (A), insert it, and leave both pages? 


< 
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Vice-Cuarrman: I believe you will have to do that in view of the fact 
lat there has been considerable discussion based on page 44. If you do not 
ave page 44 it might mean that Mr. Thatcher would have to go back over all 
is questions and relate them to the new page wherever there is a variation. 

_ The Wrrwness: I think that is a much better suggestion, but this sheet was 
prepared in order that the vital figures or figures which I consider essential 
hould be a part of the report. 
_ Mr. Irvine: There is no real alteration of the figures? 

_ The Wirness: No, they are the same figures, 

_ The Vice-Cuamman: Would this controvert the situation suggested where 
riginally there was very little money in the business and hardly any put in 
since—that is in respect of the argument which took place between Mr. McLean 
nd Mr. Thatcher. 


_ The Wirness: Whatever facts are in the 
_ (Mr. McCubbin took the chair.) 


q 7 By Mr. Dyde: 


tT 
a RA 


original are in this sheet, 


ent in the price of beef is determined by the quantities of beef available, in 
lation to the demand from the housekeepers for beef, It is supply and demand. 
think that is the whole story. The purchasing power is very high in this 
ountry. I have been personally amazed that the demand has remained as strong 
$ it is, in view of the very rapidly advancing price. 
— Q. Well I would like to make sure you have given us all of the answer which 
you wanted to give. Do you think that is the whole determining factor?—A, Yes. 
ee. The quantity available in relation to demand?—A. In relation to 
Nand, yes, 
Q. You will excuse me if I ask you a further question to clear my own mind. 
‘fen you give that answer do you mean to infer that the price which you pay 
to the farmer has nothing to do with the situation?—A. It has everything to do 
ith it. 
____Q. That is another factor in the price is it not?—A. It is a reflection of the 
conditions in relation to supply and demand. 


_ By Mr. Lesage: 


~Q. What you mean is you have to pay more for cattle on account of the 
pply situation?—A. Yes. In connection with that I think it is worth mention- 
mg—and I do not think it has been mentioned before this committee previously 
very purchase of live stock isa trade. The packer always tries to buy his live 
stock as cheaply as he can. At any one time there is a recognized level of which 
oth sellers and buyers are aware. For instance, when a lot-of cattle is brought 

market the cattle commission man who is selling those animals knows within 
cents a hundred what he is going to get for them. The packer buyer knows 
thin 25 cents a hundred what he is going to pay for them. The commission 
n starts by asking a little-more than he expects to get and the packer starts by 
ring a little less than he expects to pay. That is the way every head of live 
K in the country is bought—on that kind of a trade. So far as the packer is 
cerned he has been resisting this advance at the source because the packing 
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industry is paying 2 cents a pound more for steers today and not because it. 
wishes to do so.. The packers have resisted that advance at every stage, step by 
step, but the thing which ultimately determines the level is the demand which 
exists in the country for beef. That demand has been surprisingly strong. 
whether it will continue and whether housewives will continue to pay those prices 
no one can say at this moment. For the present there is very little consumer 
resistance towards the advance in the price of beef. 

Q. You mean, Mr. McLean, the packers are having difficulty now and they 
have had difficulty for the last three weeks in getting their supply of cattle? Is 
that what you mean?—A. Yes, perhaps that is hardly the whole thing. The 
supply of cattle is not less but the demand for beef itself is high and for that 
reason the market has been advancing. 

Q. Mr. Dyde, can we find the figures on the trend of the reserves. 


By Mr. Dyde: : 
Q. We will come to that, and I will be glad to be reminded of it in a few. 


minutes because it will be a matter we will have to discuss, but before we went 
on to that particular point I wanted to make sure that I understand you, and that 
is what I was trying to do. When you were here before we had a discussion, you 
and I, about the price of beef and I said at one stage, why did you raise the price 
to $28 in the week of December 21; and your answer was, because the cattle 
market was advancing. And then I asked you, you mean you were paying more 
for cattle? and your answer was, yes, that is always the case. Are you saying the 
same thing today, or is that the same thing that you are telling me?—A. Well, it 
is the same thing fundamentally. You asked why the packer raised the price on 
beef. Now, as a matter of fact, the packer does not raise the price on beef. [ am 
just modifying that, I am not changing it. But I am expressing the fact a little 
more clearly. Every sale of beef, and each sale of beef, is a matter of cattle 
trading—there are no standard prices, there are no prices worked out as average 
prices for the various brands of beef. You have that on page 68, as an example, 

those are the average prices—costs—by weights; and that is a general guide as to 

what we ask for the beef; but any sale of beef, every sale of beef that is made in 
Canada, and there are hundreds of thousands of them, are conducted in just the 

game way as I have described in regard to cattle. The packers salesman—the 
customer wanting red brand beef, the packers salesman asks him a certain price; 

and the butcher tells him something less—he says, well, I can buy from Swift’s 

or from Wilsil’s, or from Schneider’s or one of the other companies, for so much. 

And that happens in every sale. Today, I thing probably the packing industry 

is a separate industry by itself in that respect. Wie have no standard prices nor 

do we raise the prices on beef. If you are thinking about lumber, for instance— 

or steel sheets, or a whole lot of other commodities which one might’ name—there 

_ is always a standard price and all trades are at that price. In the packing indus- 

try there is an entirely different situation; and I think with that explanation I can 

finish up the answer to your question by saying that in each case we get as much 

as we can, we buy the cattle as cheaply as we can and we sell beef for as much 

as we can. 

Q. Yes, in that connection Mr. McLean you have just told us that the 
salesman asks a price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, we have heard elsewhere, and not in your case; I mean it is not 
from evidence which you have given but from other witnesses, that the packer 
salesman does fix the price he has on a side of beef on his truck, and he visits 
the retail butcher and he says, the price that I am asking today is so and so? 
—A. For each trade, yes. a 

Q. And I have asked other witnesses how the salesman gets the information, 
that he is to ask a certain price, because that to our minds has some effect on 
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what he will eventually get. Now, someone tell 

price and someone in your institution tells them 
That is correct. , 
.  Q. How does the person who tells the salesman what he is to ask, that he 


s me that you take a certain 
that. Is that not correct?—A. 


_ look at in determining that price?—A. He js 
beef. You have one of them in front of you. 
__ Q. So that what he does in determining th 
- ecosts?—A. Yes. 
< Q. And if the price he asks today is higher than the 
_ you would say it was because his costs are higher 
_ Imagine—yes, of course. 
Q. So that the determining factor in the price that is 
is not the quantity available but it is the cost? 
by the quantity available. 
Q. All right, so that at least— —A. That is all very simple economically. 

—  _Q. 1 know, but you just help us with it. We are seeking information; 
and you can consider that we are all, at least some of us, stupid people-—Oh, 
no; I have never said a word to suggest that. I may have queried or commented 


on one of your questions, but I have never suggested that, I think; even if I 
thought it, I am too old to do a thing like that. 


Mr. Lesace: I think it would be a good thing if you would go back to 
elementary principles and then we wil] have a better understanding of it, 


Mr. Dype: Yes, we certainly want to get that. 
; The Wirness: If there is anything that I said which wa 
this committee or to anybody here, I withdraw. 

to do my best to explain the facts. 


Mr. Dypr: There is nothing personal about this, Mr. McLean. I prefer if 
‘you regard me as a person who was stupid and would try to make it clear to 
me, just as clear as though I were a rather stupid person. 

The Witness: Yes. 


price he asked yesterday 
, would you not?—A,. J] 


asked by the salesman 
—A. Oh, no. The cost is determined 


s disrespectful to 
I have just been endeavouring 


By Mr. Dyde: 
- 


__ Q. I am anxious to find out what the officer does who tells the salesman in 
the morning, we are going to ask more for our beef than we did yesterday ?— 
A. We are sending wires to salesmen twice a day telling them about price 
changes. 

_  Q. Yes, and that is done on the caleulation—by people in your office, and 
the calculation is made on the day’s costs?—A. That is hardly accurate. He 
has had an advancing livestock market, which the salesman knows each week-— 
he knows what our average prices are, and if the market is advancing we wire 
him to advance his prices accordingly. 
-  Q. Yes, but I am still a little stupid about this —A. Remember, that is 
_ your word; it is not mine, 

— Q. What I want you to tell us is what figures we look at which correspond to 
the things that your officers look at when they determine what price the salesmen 
will ask?—A. I think I can clarify that. You see, this question, or this business 
of selling meat is a continuous operation . It involves our salesmen, and we 
_ May have 20, 30, 40 or 50 trades with each salesman each business day. The 
instruction to salesmen js mostly in the from of advancing prices or reducing 
ori Within Canada Packers I suppose there are hundreds of thousands of 
ransactions each day, buying and selling. In the total industry there would be 
nany, many thousands. And if you stop to think about it you will realize that 
is the simplest way of doing it. 


| 
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Q. It still is not clear. I happen to have been in a butcher shop. I did not 
spend much time there but I happen to have been there on occasion when a 
Packer’s man came into the butcher shop and said beef is so much today. 


Now, there is a certain amount of jockeying, I agree, between the retailer and 


Packer salesman; but I think for the most part, you tell me if I am wrong, Ll 
think for the most part what the retailer does is to say either I can’t afford it 
at all, or he takes it at the price that is offered?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. That is not right?—A. Oh no. We have three or four hundred salesmen 

on the road every day. I suppose that in 90 per cent of the actual trades jockey- 
ing is the word which applies. But every sale is a trade. Now, I would not say 
that for instance with regard to butter. You can appreciate that that does not 
apply to butter because there is no discussion whatever about butter, there is a 
ceiling price, and that is the price. But in regard to meats what I have said is 
correct. . 
Q. Yes, all right. Now then, after that discussion, I am coming back to a 
remark you made a few minutes ago; that the prices at which you sold are the 
prices—excuse me, you said the price the consumer pays is determined by the 
quantity of cattle in relation to demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, it would help us would it not, if we look at the quantities available 
at any given date?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Lxesacr: Mr. Dyde, before you pass this point I have some questions, 
if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Dyve: All right. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I want to have a clear understanding on that. Someone in your organiza- 
tion, your meat department manager shall we say, says that the price on red 
brand beef or any other brand of beef is going to be so much, that is what he 
tells your salesmen; and, that is based on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who makes the calculations?—A. Oh, we have a costing department 


which does that. All the livestock which is killed today is worked out and the - 


cost of that meat is calculated that day before the staff leave the office that 
evening. 
Q. And in that way a certain figure or a certain price is arrived at?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you add a certain amount of profit, your instructions to your ~ 


salesmen are to ask for that price or those prices?—A. That is right. 

Q. And, are there any instructions to try to get more?—A. Always. 

Q. Always?—A. Always. 

Q. Instructions to salemen are to try to get as much as possible from the 
butcher?—-A. Oh yes, that is the way the business is done. 

Q. That is all right. Your cost is only one factor?—A. Well, I don’t think 
that that is—cost, of course is a fundamental factor. 

Q. It is a fundamental factor?—A. Yes. . 

Q. But then competition has something to do with it, hasn’t it?—A. You 
see, what happens, Mr. Lesage, is this; on thousands of sales we sell for some- 


thing less than cost and on thousands of others we sell for something more than — 


cost, and each year the net result of it works out to what I have shown you, it 
is a small fraction of a cent a pound. Now, that has been going on. That is, im 
the packing industry no individual sale can be good because the price is too 
high and no individual sale is a bad sale because the price is too low. What 
happens is that you have, I was going to say a dual—you have a bargaining 
arrangement in between the saleman and the retailer with the result that some- 


times the salesman will take too low a price on beef in order to get an order — 


on something else. 
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_ Q. Which gives a good profit?—A. Yes. Of course, I do not need to tell you 


(oe 
I 


at one of the main objectives in conducting a business is to make a profit. 


be out of business—aA. Quite right. 

* Q. But you are taking as much as the market will bear and still you 
are content with what you think is a reasonable profit. In some respects on beef 
you are taking a loss, but you are taking as much as the market will bear. The 
fundamental factor in your method of pricing is costs, but then they are some- 
times not achieved because of conditions in the wholesale market. That is 
your method of pricing?—A. That is right. 


y By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. It seems to me that the principle of barter between your salesman who 
s on the road and each customer he visits is a pretty loose way of doing business, 
rather dangerous way, is it not?—A. I think I should probably have called 
tention to one thing. I think Mr. Wright made reference to the same matter on 
previous occasion. Someone made the remark that the salesman drives a wagon 
ound and sells beef to the retailer. That is not what is done at all. The salesman 
goes around with an order book—we haven’t got a single delivery wagon out with 
a salesman selling meat in all of our 300 or 400. We send a man with an order 
00k and he takes orders and we reserve the privilege of refusing to fill an order 
if it is taken at an extremely low price. ° 
___Q. There would be a fairly good chance for a man taking orders making a 
tle for himself on the side, wouldn’t there? There would be bound to be 
pportunities for dishonesty, your salesman splitting with his customers?—A. Oh, 
yes; but actually that has not happened. I do not think we have had a case of 
hat kind in ten years. 

__ Q. Well then, that is a credit to the men who are selling for you, but it is 
‘ot a credit to the system.—A. Oh, no; but I think if you knew every detail of 
he system you would +hink there was not much room for that. 


5 By Mr. Lesage: 


~ Q. Ihave nothing more to say on that. I notice on this page 67, you indicate 
the average cost of red brand steers, Is that your cost? Is that what you pay 
lor them?—A. That is the cost of the red brand steers taken from our records 
at Toronto. 
Q. What is the difference between a red brand steer and a choice steer?— 
i. Well, red brand steers are heavy steers that are of a type purchased in 
‘southern Alberta. 
_ Q. What would they weigh?—A. 600 pounds and up. Red brand, though, 
s to do with body and not with weight. We have other types of red brand 
steers which we call baby steers. The highest price that is paid for any type of 
eef is for the red brand baby steer, which weighs from 375 to about 450 pounds. 
The Actinc CuarmrMan: I wonder, Mr. McLean, if you would give us a 
definition of these different grades of cattle. Some of the members here may find 


a little difficult to understand what is meant when you refer to red brand 
blue brand, commercial and so on. 


The Wirness: Yes. Red brand is the top brand. A number of years ago, 
[ suppose about 8 or 10 years ago, or maybe 15 years ago, in pursuance of a 
icy of grading food products which has been established so firmly in every 
anch of food products—eggs, butter, cheese—everything—the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture decided to establish two-top brands—red brand for beef of 
he highest quality and blue brand for beef of the next highest quality. 


Q. That is clear. If you don’t keep that objective in mind you would soon. 


* 


a 
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(Mr. Maybank, vice-chairman, resumed the chair.) 


By Mr. Mayhew: — 

Q. I went to the trouble of obtaining Toronto prices on choice steers. for 

April 7 and 14. I notice that you say here on April 7 your price is $29.03—_ 

APY es: j 

Q. And on April 14 it is $29.242?—A. Yes. 
Q. According to the information I received, the top price on Apirl 7 for. 
choice steers was $17.10 and on April 14 it was $17.25?—A. Yes. 
Q. How would you relate those figures to the figures which you have given? 

Mr. Lesace: You are confusing the cost of the cattle with the cost price of 

beef. We have shown on page 67 the cost price of beef. : 


By Mr. Mayhew: ; 

Q. This is not only the price when it is dressed but when it is cut into the. 

different cuts?-——-A. Mr. Lesage has explained the situation. The price you have 

quoted is the price for live steers. 3 

Q. Yes?—A. And this price corresponds with the price for dressed beef. 
Mr. Dypve: Then the column is not correctly headed? 


Mr. Mayuew: It results in a misunderstanding. 


Mr. Dype: You are talking about steers? 3 
The Witness: “Steers” is the word used in respect of live animals and also” 
in respect of beef. q 


Mr. MayvHew: We would want to know what has happened to the difference 
between $16.40 which was the lowest price—or $17.10—and these higher figures. 
We would want to know a little bit about where the difference is and it is a 
matter of $12 a hundred. 

The Wirnsss: That is similar to a question asked by Mr. Dyde when I was 
down here first. He called my attention to a certain week in which, according 
to the government report, the cost of live cattle had gone down but in the same_ 
week the price that we reported as the cost of our beef had gone up. That is 
what you are asking, is it? : 

The Vicu-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment—was Mr. Dyde at that time speaking 
about a difference in price which was relatable to the steer in a different shape, 
because Mr. Mayhew and you are dealing with a difference in price which has 
resulted from the steer being slaughtered. I do not believe Mr. Dyde was dealing 
with that point? E 

Mr. Lesace: The question is shown at page 2171, Mr. Maybank. I will 


read it:— ; 
Q. Now, we have an exhibit of the Live Stock Review and I notice 


on November 27 you were paying the farmer $14.742—A. On what date? 

Q. On December 27, and in that week you were paying the farmer 

$14.74; and in the week of December 31 you were paying the farmer 
$14.54—a drop of 20 cents. In the same week you raised your wholesale 

price from $26.50 to $28. e 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: There is quite a difference between that line of inquiry 

and the line which Mr. Mayhew is pursuing. iy 
The Wrrness: I must have misunderstood the question—I thought it was 

the same. I was told the price of steers was moving down but the price of beef 
ag 


was moving up— 
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By Mr. Mayhew: 

— Q. Iam not talking about movement at all. These are two different quota- 
jons entirely, and you are quoting dressed beef?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Whole carcasses of beef?—A. Yes. 

 Q, At $29.037—A. Yes. 

Q. And I say at that date the price at Toronto $16.40 to $17.10?—A. Yes. 
Q. Mr. Dyde’s remark about us being stupid fellows would apply here?—A. 
No, there is nobody stupid here and I am not surprised at your confusion in the 
ace of this tremendous detail. If you will turn to page 57 of the binder you will 
see how the cost of dressed beef is arrived at from the cost of live cattle. It will 
only take a moment to explain the general method of calculating the cost. The 


$5,174.82. When those cattle were slaughtered the value of the by-products was 
697.41. We sell those by-products elsewhere and receive that much money, so 
that the cost of the beef is $5,174.82 less the price realized from the by-products 
f $697.41, giving a net price of $4,477.41. However, there are expenses in con- 
ection with the buying, slaughtering, and selling the beef, which amount to 
1.65 per hundred pounds, or on the thirty steers, to $311.85. The cost of the 
eef including the expenses is $4,789.26; the dressed weight is 18,900 pounds; the 
et cost is $18,900 divided into $4,789,26, which gives a figure of $25.34. That 
the manner in which the live costs are converted to dressed costs. 


_ Mr. Dye: I think we saw, when we were considering that page before, that 
he expenses throughout all the samples on pages 57 and 58 were taken at $1.65 
er hundred pounds? 


_ The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Mayuew: If we took this method of calculation and applied it to the 
gures which I have given to you we should arrive at practically the same result? 


The Witness: That is correct. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


_ Q. There is still another factor there, Mr. McLean, which I would like you to 
for me. We have already referred to page 2171 and we were there concerned 
bout the wholesale price increase, I was referring to good butcher steers, and you 
old me that was not a correct way of proceeding and hence you have my request 
bring the material shown on page 67. I now find that although the price of 
dod butcher steers at the date in question went down, and I am speaking now of 
le last few days in December, your cost of red brand beef increased from 


3 


ember 24 to December 31. I believe it increased from $27.89 to $28.13?—A. 


Q. Now would you explain what the increased cost was and how it came 
about that red brand was costing more on December 31 than on December 24. 
remind you as far as any figures we have are concerned, we have seen that 
ie farmer received a little less for his cattle in that same period.—A. To begin 
with, I would like to give a general answer and then I would like to give a par- 
Ieular answer to that question. Having already explained the way the business is 
ied on, the way cattle are bought and the way beef is sold—it might oceur in 
hy week that our buyers did an ususually good job and our sellers did an 
usually good job. Therefore, the cost of the cattle would go down and the cost of 
te beef would go up just a fraction. That might happen. 

_ Q. How does it happen?—A. Just because the buyers do an unusually good 
) of buying cattle a little below the market and the sellers do an unusually 
od job of selling beef a little above the market. 


irst example concerns thirty steers. The live weight is 35,390; the value paid 


we- 
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By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. Are your salesmen on commission or salary?—A. Salary. 


eS = 


Q. Purely salary?—A. Yes. I looked up the facts in connection with that 


week and it would be an unusual situation but I want to explain what might 


happen. In the case to which you have called my attention, the weeks of © 
December 17 to December 24, the cost of live cattle as reported at December 17_ 


was $14.74. 
Mr. Dypn: The date should be December 27 should it not? 
Mr. Irvine: No, the 17th. 
Mr. Lesace: The 27th. 


The Witness: I had the dates wrong. On December 24 you quoted from the 


‘ Live Stock Review and the weeks do not correspond exactly. Our dates are 
dependent upon our accounting system. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Yes?—A. In that week live cattle are reported as going down from $14.74 to 


$14.54, and in the same week our prices are quoted as going up. 


Q. Yes?—A. In that week you probably did not notice that the number of- 


cattle of that grade which were sold was 36. Now that in itself is probably the 


explanation. There was a general trend upwards from December 1 or November 
26 rather, to January 7. That is a period of six weeks and there was an advance — 


from $13.27 to $15.11. I am quoting from the table which you used. 


Q. Can you give us the figures on the number of animals bought in each 


grade?—A. Yes 


those. 


Q. We have not received those figures at all—A. No, but we will give you % 


Q. I think we had better get them so the members of the committee will 


know of what we are speaking —A. For the week ending December 27— 

Q. Yes,.but I would like to know where we can most conveniently put these 
figures into our record. Perhaps page 67 would be the place?—A. It is a different 
grade of cattle. 


Q. Would you tell me what page on which to conveniently put the figures?— _ 


A. Page 67 would be all right. Page 60 would be all right too.- 


Mr. Lxsace: I see that on page 67 the first column is entitled “average cost 


of red brand steers’, which has no relation to cattle at all. It is beef we have on 
page 67. 


The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Lusacse: And I understand that good butcher steers may turn out to be 
either red ‘brand blue brand, or commercial. 


The Witness: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: Then I do not see much relation. 


Mr. Irvine: Might there not even be sausages in there? 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I do not see any relation between the cattle bought and the brand indi- 
cated here?—A. At the moment, I am answering the question raised by Mr. 


» 


Dyde respecting the fact that in a certain week in December the price of live | 


cattle went down and the price of steers went up. 


Q. That is not what I am discussing. I am discussing where we should put 


these figures.—A. Page 60 would be all right, and so would page 67. 
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; By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. All right, let us put the figures on page 67.—A. All right. 

_ Q. You are going to give us the number of a certain type of cattle which were 

purchased over a period. What kind of animals are we now talking about? 
Mr. Irvine: Hogs. 


The Wirness: These are the animals. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


_ Q. Good steers?—A. Good steers, 1,050 down. 
Q. Good steers, 1,050 down, and it shows the number you purchased, is that 
_ correct?—A. No, this shows the number that were on the market in that week 
when the price was $14.74. 
q Q. You are going to give me these figures for a period?—A. Here they are. 
~ Q. Would you mind reading them so we can put them in?—A. I think it 
_ would be better if I had this copied. 
: Q. I think we can start to put them in now?—A. Shall we commence with 
the 6th of December? 
Q. Give me the first figure you have—A. I have November 29. 
Q. All right—A. The number of cattle on the market of that grade was 216. 
Q. What grade, good steers, 1,050 down?—A. Yes. 
Q. This is the governing type of animal and this is the type of animal to 
which you called my attention. We are now talking about a question you asked 
of me and I am trying to explain. 
Mr. Mayuew: Would these be choice steers? 


The Witness: No, not choice steers; they are good steers, 1,050 down. There 
might be some red brand beef out of these but there would not be much. 


4 Mr. Prnarp: The rest would be blue brand and commercial? 
The Wirness: There would be blue and commercial. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. I do not want you to give us figures which are not going to be of help to 
_us. I thought you made some point in your answer to me regarding the number 
of steers and that number was to be related to the fact you were charging more 
and that your costs were more. If we are going to get into another type of animal 
there is no point in having this done—A. I am making an explanation in regard 
to the two types of animal about which you yourself questioned me? 
Q. That is quite correct, but I still return to my old question as to why, in 
that particular week, the cost went up, and this is something that we can learn. 
n that particular week, good steers, 1,050 down, were being purchased from the 
farmer at a slightly lower price but you were selling your beef at a higher price. 
ow what kind of animal do you wish to tell me about which will explain that 
situation?—A. I want to tell you about the kind of animal about which you asked. 
Q. No, no. You tell me the kind of animal that will explain that situation? 
A. Look here, I cannot give you an answer at all unless you stop interrupting. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Just a moment, Mr. McLean.—A. Every time— 

Q. Wait a minute, please. You were not interrupted except that there was 

some exhibition of humour from the way you and Mr. Dyde had not actually 

joined in your thinking. You were not interrupted, and you were not prevented 
from answering by any interruption, except that you had to wait 30 seconds for 

_ the titter to die down —aA. Then, suppose I ask to be allowed to go over this 

rom the beginning. Remember, I think it is a very trivial point. 
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Q. If you will stop just for a second, I think you will realize that answer 
or statement was not helpful. There cannot, surely, between you and I, be 
any argument with respect to that matter. Naturally it was not a helpful 
response so we will let it pass. 

Mr. Lesace: Just let. the witness answer the question which Mr. Dyde 
has put. 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I think the witness should be allowed to 
go ahead and give the explanation. He says he thinks it is not an important 
point but— 

The Vicz-CHairMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have arrived at this point. 
Mr. McLean has said, let us start from the beginning again. That is just what 
he was going to do and that is what the chair intended to allow him to do. 
The chair did say that a certain expression he used was really not helpful and 
that is where we stand at the moment. Mr. McLean agrees, so now, Mr. McLean, 
would you proceed? 

The Witness: All right. The question that Mr. Dyde has asked me is 
based on these facts. In a certain week the price of cattle went down 20 cents 
per hundred pounds, that is 44 of a cent a pound, and in that same week the 
price of beef, as we reported it, went up. ; 

Mr. Dypr: You should now tell us why? 

The Wirness: It went from $26.50 to $28.00. 

Mr. Lesace: That is red brand. 

The Witness: Red brand beef. 

Mr. Lesage: And the other brands of beef did go up too? : 

The Vicr-CuairMAN: It was red brand about which we started to speak first. 
Mr. Irvine: If we are going to hear Mr. McLean, for goodness sakes let 
us hear him. 

Mr. Harkness: Let us hear the witness instead of interrupting. 

Mr. Lesace: We must state the question clearly. 

The Vicn-CuairmMan: Come, gentlemen, do not start defending yourselves, 
one from the other. Each person who does so is only interrupting. Please go 
ahead, Mr. McLean. 

The Wirness: On the face of it, that seems a very natural question to ask 
of me. Why did the price of beef jump 1% cents a pound when the price of 
cattle went down % cent a pound? I looked up the facts thoroughly. The — 
facts are that the live prices are quoted in respect of one class of cattle, good 
steers, 1,050 down. Red brand beef is another class of cattle which has very 
little contact. with good steers, 1,050 down. However, Mr. Dyde’s question is 
still a valid one because all grades of beef are supposed to go up and down — 
together. Now, in regard to the live quotation from $14.74 to $14.54, I would 
say that was an accidental week and that is an accidental quotation, as you 
will see if you examine the record. Within five weeks the price of that grade — 
of cattle advanced on the market from $13.27 to $15.11, an advance of $1.84. 
The equivalent advance on dressed beef would be about %4 of a cent a pound. © 
Now the reason that there was a temporary bulge is this. The price of live cattle _ 
was advancing and there was a temporary bulge and then a decline. There were 
almost no cattle on the market that week. I will read the five or six weeks’ 
deliveries—the number of cattle on the market. 

Mr. Dype: What grade is this? 3 

The Witness: Live steers, 1,050 down. The figures are 216, 202, 190, 168, — 
and coming to the week about which you speak the figure is 36. In the following 
week the figure is 178, and the week after that it is 460. You can see it was — 
a natural thing in a week where there were so few cattle that the price should | 


advance. 4 
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By Mr. Lesage: 

— Q. Advance or go down?—A. Pardon? 


_ Q. Is that the reason it advanced or went down?—A. That is the reason 
@ price advanced in that specific week. Here is the movement of the market 


of going up steadily, bulged at that point. I think that is a complete exp 
of the drop from $14.74 to $14.54. 


_ The Vice-Cuamman: Am I to understand that by reason of there not being 
many cattle on the market the tendency was for the price to go up. 


- Some Hon. Memusrs: To go down? 


ra 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


-Q. I am asking the question. The tendency was for the price to go up, and 
the line you indicated was an upward line?—A. The price advanced $1.87 in 
five weeks. 

Q. Would you attribute that to the fact there were not many cattle on 


the market? I may be wrong, but I understood you to say there came a week 
when there were even fewer cattle on the market?—A. Almost none. 


_ Q. The figure was 36, and when that week came the price dropped down to 
he figure? The price did not continue upward but it dropped down? Is that 
hat you are saying?—A. No, the price took a special advance— 
Q. Yes?—A.—and in the following week it came down to the normal trend. 
Mr. Lesace: Right. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

oe After that week it straightened out and followed the 
Yes, 

(y. As before?—A. That is right. 

Q. That was not my recollection of the way the discussion started. I 
ought the discussion started because of the phenomenon that you had been 
uying cheap and selling dear, and you were being asked the explanation, From 
ne way you are speaking now you were not buying and selling dear but in fact 
he ag Was advancing and you were buying dearer? Is that right?—A. That 
Ne / 4 : 

Q. Then there would not appear to be anything to explain? It would 
ppear that you had to advance pour price, your selling price, and also your 
uying price was advancing. Mr. Dyde quoted figures which indicated the 
pposite situation.—A, Yes, but you must always keep in mind—and I do not 
unk it has ever been put before this committee until this morning—that every 
ule and purchase in an individual transaction by itself. In a single day you 
May have quite a wide variation in prices for the same quality beef. 

_ Q. I feel sure that has been indicated many times to the committee. I 
ink that knowledge appears in the questions asked by the members. It may 
t appear in ever question but the figures used, and particularly the market 
ures, are average figures and they would not be average figures unless what 
a have been saying is true. 

Mr. Lesace: May I pursue my line of questioning? 

The Vice-Cuarrman: Does Mr. Dyde wish to continue? 

Mr. Dype: Not at the moment. 

Mr. Lesace: I will ask to continue? 

~The Vicr-Cuamman: Yes. 


same tendency ?— 
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By Mr. Lesage: 


pn marae 


Q. I want to be clear on this. You say the accidental drop of 1/5 of a cent ; 


a pound in the cattle market in that particular week was due to the fact there 
were only 36 cattle offered?—A. No. 

Q. That is what you said?—A. The bulge in the trend was caused by the 36 
cattle but the following week there were 178 cattle. The price then dropped to 
$14.54-20 cents lower. The low deliveries caused the advance in the trend. 


Q. How many cattle were on the market in the week of the drop? What 


was the supply of cattle during the week of the drop?—A. 136. 
Q 136?—A. No, 178. 
Q. That is the week ending—? A. January 3. 
Q. January 3?—A. Right. 


Q. We were talking about the week ending January 27?—A. No, December — 


27. 
Q. December 27, yes?—A. December 27, was 14:74. 
Q. Yes?—A. That is the week when there were only 36 cattle. The 
following week, January 3, there were 178 cattle and the prices dropped to 14.54, 
Mr. Prnarp: There were less steers? 


The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. I would like to get that as clear aS we can. 


Mr. Irvine: Is it reasonable to say that 100 steers on the entire cattle 
market in Canada would make that difference? 


The Witness: Well, this is on one market. 


The Vicu-CHairMAN: This was not the Canadian market, this was on a 
particular market. 


Mr. Irvine: Oh yes, Toronto; but even so that seems to be a small number 


of cattle to make such a change in price. 


The Wrrnuss: You are quite right, but that is only on one grade of cattle. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. That would be the reduction. But you had given two reasons. You were 
giving reasons for the increase in price; what was the number of cattle coming 
down, you had given two; you said, first, we are comparing good butcher steers 
to red brand; and, second, that the reduction was accidental. Now, is there 
any other reason?—A. There is none other that occurs to me. If it had been 
last week there might have been something else, another factor that would enter 
into it. I don’t know whether I made it clear, whether I gave succeeded in 
making it clear that thousands of things happen in the buying and selling of 
cattle and in the buying and selling of beef that are very difficult to explain by 
a simple rule for the reason that each transaction is a separate transaction and 
there are no standards. 

Q. And there is a third reason, and that third reason is that instructions 
to your salesmen are to get as much as they can; and you agree that that is the 
main reason for the increase in price in that particular week, it was not because 
the market was variable. Is that correct?—A. Well— 

The Vice-CHairMan: Instructions always are, are they not, to buy as 
cheaply as possible and to sell as dear as possible? * 

The Witness: If you would be willing to let me leave that just at that, 
that the salesman gets as much as he can, and the buyer when he is on the 
market buys cattle just as cheaply as he can. 


ee 
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stateme nt, Mr. Lesage. There is an established level all the time. 
 Q. Yes, that is true, but this particular accident had not 


The Vice-CHarrMan: In this period you experienced good fortune above 
hat you experienced in some other similar periods in the pursuit of your 
~licy of buying cheap and selling dear. Isn’t that what it comes down to? 

_ The Wrrness: That is what it comes down to. 


By Mr Harkness - 


] Q. Mr. McLean, from what I know of the cattle business there may be 
mother factor here which might have a bearing on the cost to you of your 
od brand beef. I think you told us before in evidence that most of your red 
brand beef is secured from the usual sources. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Some of it comes direct from feeders and ranches?—A, Yes. 

Q. Now, what proportion of the choice steers do you buy on the livestock 
aarket, what proportion do you buy not in the livestock market; in other 
ords, what proportion of it is purchased from ranchers and large feeders and so 
?—A. That varies—are you finished? 


_ Q. For the moment. I have another question.—A. It varies considerably 


Q. That is the point I wanted to get at.—A. I tried to buy his steers the 
t time he was down here. 


Q. What is that? 
_ The Vice-CHamman: You should have raised your voice. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. The point is this, you do buy a large proportion of your choice steers 
m which you get red brand beef not on the livestock market?—A. That is 


Urrect. 


py You buy them from the individual feeders, ranchers and so forth? 
. Yes. 

Q. And in most instances the prices you buy are ordinarily higher than 
se quoted on the market? Is that correct?—A. Ask Mr. McCubbin. 


) 


very lot as cheaply as we can. And, to answer you question, I think there 
pry little difference—I would say there was no difference in the level that we 

for the class that we obtain from the two sources. 

Q. What I am thinking of particularly is this; during last fall a lot of cross 

le came off the grass and were sold at the highest price which had ever been 

wed for grass cattle. I refer to the Cross ranch in Alberta, and I think the 

> paid was $16.70, something like that—A. That is right. 

2274—2} 
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Q. And at that time the prices quoted in the Calgary Livestock Exchange 
for choice steers was considerably below that. . ) 
The Vicu-CHairMAN: Was the purchase made f.o.b. the ranch or marketed 
through the exchange, do you remember? : 

Mr. Hargness: It would be loaded on cars at the shipping point nearest 
the ranch which I think is Manir. As a matter of fact, in that particular case 
the shipping point was close to the Cross ranch. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Harkness: There is this particular case I know of, and I know of quite 
a number of others, on which the price paid to the ranchers was materially 
above that quoted as the market price of the Calgary Livestock Exchange, and 
I am wondering what effect that has on the cost to you of your red brand beef. 
As I understand your evidence so far, you say it is not very much because there 
ig not much difference between those prices. As I say, I happen to know of 
individual cases, and a number of them where there was a material difference. 
__A. We were extremely anxious to get this class of cattle. | 

Q. I heard you took a beating on them.—A. Well— 

Mr. Irvine: Do cross cattle cost more than tame ones? Are these very 
cross cattle? Maybe that would explain the whole thing. 

The Wrrness: They are good cattle, and we paid a pretty good price for 
those cattle. They were an extremely good run of cattle. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. I know they were very good cattle. But the general point I am trying 
to get at is the quoted price on these markets is not a complete indication of 
what it costs, what the cost to you is for red brand or blue brand beef, or any 
other type of beef for that matter. You may be able to buy them cheapet 
than the quoted price by buying them direct; or you may, as in this case, have 
paid considerably more than the quoted price on the market.—A. You know 
the Cross cattle. We got 800 Cross cattle, that would have a very important 
effect on our price for that week. 

Q. Yes.—A. And as a matter of fact they were pretty dear. I hope. Mr 
Cross will not resent my saying that. 

Q. That was the point which I thought should be brought out here, Mr 
Chairman; that the quoted prices on this market is not completely indicatiw 
of what the cost of any particular type of beef may be to the packer. 

The Vice-CuairMan: Taking it by and large, is there any feature of you’ 
dealings that makes the quoted price that we have here non-applicable to you 
business; or, in general, are we justified, as you have already stated I think on 
time before, in accepting the quoted prices? 

The Wirness: Oh, no—in the main, yes. 

The Vice-Cuamman: And what Mr. Harkness has been referring to is 
as you would say, an exceptional instance. Is that correct? 

The Wrirness: The cost of the Cross beef would be included in thes 
averages. As a matter of fact, they are in this table somewhere—I forget wha 
the date of the shipment was. 

Mr. Harkness: In that particular case it would probably average out 
if you got a particularly good price from one feeder that would bring you 
price average down. . 

Mr. Irvine: Surely, Mr. Chairman, we have to go by these figures. 

The Vice-CHamrMan: There is not much, surely, in what Mr. Harkness } 
suggesting. They are an indication that in your business—I am not sayID 
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is not true; I mean, there is no real influence on your busin 
toss cattle purchased, is there? ‘ pe eae ace 
__ The Wrrvess: Oh, no. We buy dear cattle and we buy cheap cattle. They 
re all in here. 
_ Mr. Irvinn: And you take these to be exceptional good cattle, and if they 
have been sold on the market you might not have had to pay so much for them. 
Is that it? 
_ The Wrrnzss: Yes. 
The Vice-CHairMAN: When you pay more than the average it would go 
up, and when you pay less than the average it would come down; and that is 
the same as in any other experience. Averages work the same way with every- 
body, don’t they? 
__ The Wrrness: Quite right. I am hoping to bring the cost of beef down 
a little by buying more cheap steers up in western Canada. 
The Vice-Cuairman: Mr. McCubbin, how about that? 
Mr. McCussin: You are going to have a hard time trying to buy my beef. 
The Vice-Cuamman: You fellows better get an arbitrator in the person 
f the chairman to act for you both, gentlemen. 
Are there any other questions? 
Mr. Dypz: I would like to come, Mr. McLean, to the period which is we 
ay say of recent application; namely, the period where the housewife finds 
erself paying more for beef in the last few days. This has been going on and 
ve haven’t any exact figures, but we do know the prices are up in the last few 
ays; and would you help us, with reference to your own figures, in explaining 
the cause of this recent increase? Refer to any figures of your own that you 
ay care to refer to, or to any details that you care to refer to, and give us 
n explanation for this recent increase. 
Mr. Mayuew: You have not changed your salesmen, have you? 
1 Mr. Lesacn: I think, Mr. Dyde, when you were questioning Mr. McLean 
/as to why the price of cattle was going up you referred to the fact that it was 
cause of the supply and demand situation. I think we were at that point. 
_ Mr. Dypn: Yes, we were; and I would be glad, if you wish to pursue that, 
you would do so before I go on to this recent matter. 
‘Mr. Lesacn: You were questioning Mr. McLean as to the underlying reasons 
r the recent increase in price, and he said he is paying more for cattle, and 
the reason he was paying more for cattle was because the supply was not up 
the demand. 
_ Mr. Dype: Yes, and I want to be sure that we have a good explanation 
it we can follow as to this recent increase. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Yow did give us a certain statement Mr. McLean, earlier today when 
you referred to the available quantities, and I would like you to tell us about 
that. Is it the available quantities which has caused the recent increase in 
prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that right?—A. Yes, supply in relation to purchasing power and 
ourchasing desire. 

Q. Yes, but we must relate it to the quantity available and we must also 
ve some consideration for the demand. Is that correct?—A. Oh, yes. 

-Q. Now, could you indicate to us how the quantity available has affected 
your figures? Has the quantity available gone down?—A. The killings have 
sone down some, but they are still surprisingly high—inspected slaughterings. 
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Q. Yes?—A. And in spite of that the demand was not sufficient to supply 
the demand for the beef. 

Q. The consumer is demanding beef and the quantities are remaining high, 
and the reason therefore for the fact that the prices have gone up is—and you 
correct me if I am wrong—is that the consumer is demanding and is willing to 
pay a high price and you are ready to sell at the very highest that can be 
obtained?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the explanation?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that really it is consumer demand in the last few days that has caused 
the increase?—-A. There is one rather important factor which has not been 
mentioned; that is, the supply of cattle is not so plentiful as it would be 
indicated by current inspected killings as compared to last year. 

Q. In what way?—A. Inspected killings, I think, right along have been 
higher than last year, and the reason for that is that last year we were still under 
controls and a very large proportion of cattle was being handled by the black 
market operators. 

Mr. Lesace: Accidental operations. 

The Wrrness: Yes, accidental operations. Now, this year, these people have 
no advantages. They have to sell the meat at the same price as the inspected 
killers who are going to get more for their by-products than does the merely 
accidental operator. That is one of the reasons why a higher proportion of the 
cattle being marketed are being processed by the inspected houses. Now, in 
comparing the supply this year with the supply last year, because of these 
accidental slaughterings, one is liable to get a wrong impression as to the relative 
supply this year and last from that fact. 

Mr. Dype: Could we examine March of 1948, and April of 1948, to see what. 
happened; if the supplies, as comparing these two months, materially varied or 
altered. 

The Witness: Your question is? 

The Vice-CuarrMan: Compare March and April of 1948. 

Mr. Dype: Yes, as to the available supply. : 

The Witness: There is very little difference in price. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. So that in March of 1948, and in April of 1948, you had very little 
variation in your supplies?—A. That is with respect to inspected slaughterings, 
something around 24,000 each week. 

Mr. Dype: That bears out our exhibit, together with the information that 
I supplied to the committee yesterday. I show that in March, for the week ending 
March 20, it was 25,000 odd inspected slaughterings, the week ending March 27, 
it was 20,000 odd; April 3, there were 21,000 odd; April 10, there were 22,000 
odd; April 17, there were 24,000 odd; April 24, 24,000 odd. 


Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Dyde, would this not be the time to see what the reserve 
stocks are in order to find out what their effect has been in keeping prices up? 


Mr. Dype: I was going to open that subject, but not before 1 o’clock. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: I have a very short question. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Wait just a minute till Mr. Dyde finishes. 
Mr. Dypz: I am not quite finished. 

The Vicu-CuarrMAN: There was a question right there, you see. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: All right. . 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. This recent price increase—we have got the fact now, Mr. McLean, that, 
the slaughterings are not materially different for March and April, actually; 


> 
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ctual. y I think that the slaughterings have increased a little say in April if 
anything?—A. That is correct. 

___Q. Now then, what is the factor which has resulted in the increase in the 
selling price?—A. I should think the chief factor is the one that Mr. Mayhew 


has called our attention to. In March there were considerable reserves of 
frozen beef in the freezer which we brought out, and that has recently, I think 
up to now, been pretty well exhausted. 

Q. Now, I think you better—I just want to put you on your guard about 
that, Mr. McLean, because we have had figures with regard to storage stocks 
and I would be glad to show you that between now and 4 o’clock so that we would 
not be at cross purposes. We might leave aside storage for the moment. Do you 
think that is the reason?—A. I would like—remember, I am talking about 
something that I am not entirely in contact with. May I ask Mr. Hall if I am 
I ight on that? 

The Vice-Cuairman: Why not do it this way; why not assume that the 
stocks the existence of which you have suggested do not exist, and if that assump- 
ion turns out to be wrong it can be taken care of at 4 o’clock. I say that for the 
reason I think you will find that assumption is incorrect. 

_ The Wrrness: I doubt if it is. 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: It may not be. You might assume that it is not the 
ease and then follow it up later. 

The Witness: Probably I had better look at the facts. 


_ Mr. Lusacr: Maybe we had better wait for his answer until 4 o’clock and 

Mr. McLean can study the situation between now and 4 o’clock and give us 
yhatever reasons he thinks are good then for this recent increase. The con- 

sumers do not understand it. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Can I ask my question now, Mr. Chairman? 


__The Vicb-CuarrMan: I think perhaps it would be just as well to give Mr. 
McLean an opportunity to go into that between now and afternoon sitting. 
Now, Mr. Thatcher has a short question he wants to ask. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. A question I have not got clear in my mind is one which goes back 
0 a week ago in regard to the fact that you said that your profits for the 
ear were something like 1/7th of a cent per pound. I believe that was the 
gure you gave, and you said you thought that was a very modest figure. 
yhat I would like to try to do is to relate that to your invested capital and see 
rhat per cent you actually made on your investment. If my figures are correct, 
fom your balance sheet your invested capital as of last year was $15,511,960, 
lus your profits for last year less dividends, of $1,178,000; or, in other words, 
ur invested capital at the end of March would be $16,689,000. Am I right 
yhen I make that statement? You would have your balance sheet there, I 
hink—A. How do you get the $15,000,000? 
_Q. Well, your authorized share capital account—<A. Oh yes, I see. 

Q. And your surplus?—A. That is correct. 
_Q. According to these figures which you gave us.—A. Wait a minute, the 
$15,000,000 is from the figures—but that is not our capital. 
-— Q. What other figure would be your invested capital?—A. There is 
15,511,960, there is also the $5,000,000— 
; tah it would not be fair to take that into invested capital, would it? 
A. Oh, yes. 
. Because last week you said in your evidence that that was mere or 


irchased the companies?—A. Oh, but it is invested capital all the same. 


! 
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s a bookkeeping entry, that you did not give any cash for that when you 
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The Vicn-CHarrMan: What was that again? 

Mr. THarcuer: You did not invest any capital to get it. 

The Vice-CuairMan: Is that the inventory increase; rather, I should say 
the appraisal increase? = ALS. 

Mr. THatcuer: When the company was originally formed Canada Packers 
apparently bought assets at a figure which Mr. McLean says was less than it 
was really worth. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: And they wrote up their assets on this $5,600,000. 

The Witness: No, we didn’t write up the assets at all. 

The Vicn-CuHarrMan: Isn’t it this, you paid $15,000,000, and when you 
took another look at what you had bought you said it was worth more and 
you recorded it on the books for what it was worth. Isn’t that about the way 
that developed? 


i 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I want to be frank. This question has been 


raised and the answer to it may be very important to us, as Mr. Thatcher 
realizes, because his political friends have been publishing these facts— 

Mr. THatcHer: We do not want to. be unfair. 

The Wirnuss: If he is willing I would rather postpone my answer until 
this afternoon. 

Mr. TuarcHer: All right. 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: I am quite sure there would not be in the few minutes 
now sufficient time to go into it before adjournment. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Before you call it one o’clock, Mr. Chairman; Mr. McLean, I refer — 
you to page 68—that is one of those which was distributed to us this morning— ~ 


and to page 67. On page 67, you give us first the average cost and then the 
average wholesale selling price for red brand beef in Toronto?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, on page 68, you give the average selling price per hundred pounds ~ 


for blue brand and commercial?—A. Yes. 


Q. It looks to me as if on the red brand you were losing money practically — 
every week, and I would like to know if that holds true also with respect to — 


blue brand and commercial?—A. I should think it would. 
Q. If you have the figures you might give them to us at 4 o’clock. That 
is why I asked the question now.—A. Yes. I will see if we can get this for you. 


The Vice-CuairMan: Just before we adjourn I would like to make this — 


statement with reference to the questions put by Mr. Thatcher that have been 
deferred for answering at 4 o’clock. I want to point out that we are here to 
consider questions related to price rises, with the word “recent” in front. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I did not want any figures back of last year. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. The question which was asked 
related to something which had occurred quite a number of years ago. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: No, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The Vice-CHarrMAn: Never mind. I think you said he purchased these 
companies at a price of $15,000,000, and at that time they revalued certain 
assets. Certainly, those are two different things. Out of that there developed 


a difference of opinion between the witness and Mr. Thatcher as to whether a | 


certain transaction should be taken as a capital investment. Now, I just want 
to say that if questions relating to instances as far back as that are to be 
allowed at all they will surely have to shape off from any discussion as to 
what ought to be in and what ought not to be in. It is simply enough for them 
to take an answer based on what the witness thinks ought to be in; and then if 
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me thinks that something is neglected and in danger it is simply enough for 
hat person to detect that and produce the new figure. You see what I mean? 
_ Mr. Tuarcusr: Yes. ; 

__. The Vice-Cuarrman: I am very doubtful whether questions relating to 
incidents as far back as the purchase from Griffiths have anything to do with the 
recent price rise. I am sure if such questions are to be allowed they must be 
shorn of all controversial elements. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: All I want is a straight figure and I think it is a fair 


question. I do not think it is an embarrassing question, 


The Vice-CHarrMan: It is not to my mind a question of whether it is fair 

or embarrassing. : 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I will object most strenuously if you rule it out of order. 

The Vice-CuHairMan: I know that whenever questions are ruled out of order 

_ there are very strenuous objections because if we were all in agreement questions 
would not have to be ruled out of order, 

Mr. Irvine: May I offer a suggestion on this matter. Any charge, capital 

or otherwise, which enters into the prices to be charged the public or which must 

be paid by the public in order to make the business run, must have an effect 
on prices. 

_ The Vicr-CHarrman: You are quite right, but you could also go as far as to 

say that everything which has happened in the development of civilization of 

Able who, I think, was the first fellow to raise herds. The question is too far 

altogether away from these present months. 

| Mr. Irvine: This is not too far back. These are immediate charges which 

apply to January, February, and all the rest of the recent months. 

The Vicke-CHamMan: We will see when the questions come up, but I think 

_ we have been delving back too far in relation to some of these matters. 


- 


The meeting adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 p.m, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


'__ The Committee resumed at 4 p.m. The Chairman, Honourable Paul 
' Martin, presided. 


J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, recalled. 


. Mr. Tuatcuer: I was in the middle of a point when we adjourned. May I 
pursue that point? 


The Carman: That is the point Mr. Maybank was telling me about. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Are you ready on that, Mr. McLean? Have you your balance sheet 
handy there? We were trying to get at the figure which is your invested capital 
/at the moment, March, 1948.—A. Yes. 

' Q. And the figure, as far as I can see, is $16,689,960. Am I correct in that 
/or am I not—A. I do not think so. You say— 

/ Q. $16,689,960. That is your figure for 1947 plus your earnings for 1948, 
Tess dividends you have paid. Is that not the way you would arrive at it?—A., 
tes—well, suppose we deal with it as at the date of this balance sheet. That is 
What I have done. Then we can make adjustments. 7 
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Q. All right——A. The invested capital as at the 27th of March, 1947—that 4 
is the date of this balance sheet—the figure that appears here is $15,511,960, plus 


the surplus on appraisals, $5,663,432, plus the amount of depreciation set up 
which was not allowed in excess of the depreciation allowed by the government. 


I explained that in some detail at an earlier meeting. That amount is $6,315,000. 
Those three items amount to $27,490,392. That is what I consider is the share- — 


holders’ investment. as revealed by this balance sheet. 


Q. Mr. McLean, the chairman told me this morning I could not argue ‘ 


with you much of this point, but the first point I want to make is that as to your 


surplus on appraisals you did not pay anything for that $5,663,000, and I cannot — 


see how you take that into your investments. Before you answer that I wish to © 


refer you to page 2210 of the evidence. I will cite question and answer. 


“Q. Well then the point is that when you bought the company you : 


did not pay anything for these assets?—A. Didn’t what? 


aes 


Q. Pay anything for these assets, assets amounting to $5,663,000. f 


You did not give any consideration?—A. No.” 


In view of that I do not see how you can include that in your invested. capital — a 


A. You are talking of two different things. 
The CHAIRMAN: I was made aware of what went on this morning. We have 


to form our own deductions, but do you not think that is about all you can say? 


Mr. TuHatcuer: All right. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. McLean says one thing and you say it should be ; 
another thing. We will have to decide for ourselves in what way the percentage — 


of profit might be altered. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one word more in vindica- — 


tion of my figure. 


The CHAIRMAN: The only thing I am worrying about is that if I let you 1 


will have one difficult time restraining Mr. Thatcher. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Let Mr. McLean go on. 


Mr. Maysanx: Just a moment before that is done. The matter came up — 
while I was in the chair this morning. Later on Mr. Thatcher and I had a dis- — 


cussion in which we came to see eye to eye. 
The CHarrman: That would be an achievement, T think. 
Mr. Maysanx: That is not the least bit difficult with two reasonable people. 


pate 
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So it looks to me that, just as you have indicated, if there is any difference of 


opinion as to what ought to be in the capital figure one can take it one way 
and one the other, and it is only an arithmetical problem for Mr. Thatcher. 


T submit that puts us in the position that it is not necessary to pursue whether — 


Mr. McLean’s set-up is as it should be or whether it is not. If Mr. McLean 


goes on, as he says, into a vindication it seems to me almost certain we will get 


further questioning on it. I do not think he needs to vindicate it. 


The Wirness: I would be very disappointed if I could not say that — 


other word. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Go ahead; I will not pursue it. 
The CuHarrMAn: You say you will not pursue it. 
Mr. Irvine: I may want to. 
The CuairmMan: Oh, no, you would not. I could get you to do anything. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: All right, we will start from there. May I proceed with 
my argument as I see the figures? 


Mr. Maysanx: Argument? 2 


The CHaiRMAN: No. 
Mr. THarcumr: Not argument, my questioning as I see it. 
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48 “The Cuarman : I cannot stop you from questioning. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: All right, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

__ The Cuamman: I think you will agree with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Maybank, will you not, Mr. McLean? 

_ The Wrrness: All right. I am going to have dinner as Mr. Thatcher’s 
guest and I will give it to him then. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

: Q. Mr. McLean, the invested capital at March 31, 1948, as I thought it 
was, was $16,000,000 odd. Then you mentioned those other figures. I would 
not have thought that the depreciation figure would come into it, but whether 
it should or not according to the page you distributed this morning your net 
profit was $6,444,000 before inventory reserve, income taxes and bonus. 

Mr. Lesace: What period? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: For 1948. 


The Wrrness: That is not net profit, gross profit. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Yes. Of that your bonus would come out, that is $1,500,000, to get 
'” your net profit, but I think that is the only figure that fairly should come out 
of there.—A. No. 
_ Q. Your inventory reserve was profit.—A. Let that go. I will accept that 
as profit, but what about taxes? 
QQ. I was going to come to that. That has to come out, too, but let us 
say profits before taxes. Put it that way.—A. Yes. 
_ _ Q. And as far as your depreciation is concerned you stated that when you 
were last here the government disallowed $330,000 of that depreciation, and 
therefore your net income last year before taxes was $5,274,000. That is 
_ before taxes.—A. What? 
Q. $5,274,000.—A. Which page are you reading from? 
QQ. That is in the sheet you distributed this morning—A. That is 44(A). 
| That is in column 3; $6,444,000 less your bonus, which makes it $4,944,000, 
plus depreciation, which would make it $5,274,000, that is, before taxes—A. No. 
_ Your taxes are charged on your business. 
Q. I will admit that—aA. I will go with you. I know you understand it 
_ perfectly, but you must not set up taxes as part of profits. If you are talking 
about net profits, let us talk about net profits. I accept the 626. We had 
a perfect right to deal with that as a profit if we wished to do so. 
Q. Yes. When the packers say they made 1/7 of a cent a pound profit, 
it does not sound very much; but when there are a lot of pounds, and it is 
‘Telated to the investment, then it is a pretty heavy profit. 
| According to my figures, your return last year, before taxes, would be 
31-6 per cent of your investment; and after taxes, about 18-6 per cent.— 
A. Please do not say that, I have been precluded from verifying the figure 
- gave you of $27,000,000. That is the correct shareholders’ equity in the 
company; and the net profit was $2,738,000, and that is about seven per cent. 
— Q. I won’t accept that. 
The CuHarrMaNn: Where does that sort of question get us. 
Mr. THatcuer: You say: “where does it get us?” 
The Cuarrman: I am concerned about the sort of problem we were dealing 
with yesterday. 
__Mr. Tuatcusr: I am finished now, but I believe the packers have made 
irly substantial profits as related to their investment. I think it gives a false 
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picture when you use it that way. I think that profits have something to do 
with prices. 

The CHAIRMAN: You and I want to keep down prices if we can. 

Mr. THATCHER: Yes. 

The Cuamman: But prices are rising now in regard to meats. The one 
thing we would like to find out is why they are rising and what we can do to 
stop it. And I think if we can address ourselves to that type of question, the 
consumers would be very grateful to us. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Relative to the investment of Canada Packers, and the other packers, — 
very substantial profits were made; and I think Mr. McLean should be allowed 
to put his point of view forward?—A. I think I should. If you take profits 
before taxes, before all these deductions, and take a profit of $6-4 million, that 
profit is the equivalent to only one-third of a cent a pound. That is a profit 
before taxes, before bonus, or dividends, and before inventory reserve; and that 
profit is only one-third of a cent. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. No, half a cent—A. I apologize; it is half a cent. I was looking at the 
figure below. It is half a cent a pound. Now, whatever you say, I am not 
disputing that the shareholders of Canada Packers get a satisfactoy return on 
their investment or, at any rate, they make a satisfactory net profit on their 
investment. I do not dispute that at all and I do not apologize for it; but I 
do say that if all the profits of Canada Packers were applied to reducing the 
cost of meat to the housewives of Canada, it would never be known about. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Just. one more question, Mr. Chairman. Would there be any possibility 
of Canada doing something like the big steel companies have done in the United 
States: just automatically giving leadership in cutting prices in the hope that 
others would follow. Would that be possible for the packing industry’?—A. I 
think that is a perfectly fair question. We have many times discussed what 
could be done, but all we have to play with is one-third of a cent per pound. 

Mr. Maysank: Or one-half cent. 

The Wrrness: There has never been a word of comment on it in this 
committee; but the fact that Canada Packers pays $14 million in bonuses to 
its people, and $1,000,000 to its shareholders as dividends, is, I suggest, leadership 
of a kind and I should think that the political group which claims most to follow 
ideals would be the first to recognize that. 

The CuairmMan: What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Maypanx: He means that each political group makes that claim. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Supposing it were true that you had included in your capital $5,600,000 
more than you put in, and make a charge on that from your income from the 
business?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that were eliminated, that $5,600,000, it might give you a little more 
than 14 of a cent to play with?—A. Yes, quite true. 

Q. Suppose Canada Packers said, for a month we will try this: we will 
automatically cut the prices five per cent. Now, if industry all across Canada 
followed that voluntarily, they might lose temporarily, but. they might obviate 
the necessity of our getting back to control. Do you think their losses would 
be so terrific that it would not be possible?—A. The average sale price of our 
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pats, _ the present time, is about 40 cents a pound, or let us say, let us say 
ll within the mark of 30 cents. Now, five per cent on that would mean one 
and one half cents; and, as our net profit is one-half cent a pound, we would 
ro broke in six months. 

Mr. Maysanx: If other things remained equal. 


a 
ba 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


_ Q. Would that not mean, automatically, that the prices you paid to the 
producers would go down a little bit?—A. That is another thing altogether. 
You are asking me if it is Canada Packers’ function. Remember, I told you 
his morning how we operate; and I do not think there is any other way of 
operating. We buy as cheaply as we can and we sell our meat for as much as 
we can get for it; and if we elected to reduce prices on our meat one-half cent 
a pound, I do not know. 

If I should go to Mr. McCubbin to buy his steers, he would say: that is 
your business; and I will get all the market will justify me in getting. That 
s the same type of question I was asked before: why couldn’t you reduce the 
price of butter ten cents a pound? I do not think it is possible. In fact, 
(am certain it is not possible. 

 Q. All right! 


By Mr. Lesage: 


_ Q. When you say that your profit before taxes and investment reserve was 
me-half cent a pound, it includes one-half cent a pound on all the stock of feed 
hat you sell by the ton?—A. Every transaction in the business, all the by- 
products, and every department comes back into the business in these final 
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Q. On a volume of 1,447 million pounds that you sold in 1948, how much 
vas for commodities that are sold by the ton? You see what I mean? There 
3 a difference when you say by the ton or by the pound. If you take a half 
ent profit on what you sell by the ton, it would be on quite a small fraction; 
would only be two commodities, fertilizer and feed. I can have a calculation 
that made up. Mr. Child can calculate that and I can give it to you before 
he end of the afternoon. 

_ Q. It would be a small proportion?—A. It would be a small proportion. 


. By Mr. Maybank: 

-Q. But it is in there also, in the figures given to Mr. Thatcher? 
~ » c 
x By Mr. Lesage: 
_ Q. When Mr. McLean was here two or three weeks ago, he said there were 
our departments. But if he was asked, he did not have the poundage of each 


but the department in which these come contains other products that are sold 
yy the pound. 

_ Q. Well then, what is the poundage of that department?—A. The poundage 
that department is 575 million pounds; a little less than one-third. 
_Q. No, it is a little over one-third?—A. A little over one-third, that is 
ght. That includes—the answer is 200,000 tons, that is, fertilizer plus meat. 
_ Q. It would be about 400 million pounds; it would be more than one-third? 
A. No, a little less than one-third. 

_ Q. A little less than one-third; what is the total volume?—A. Well here are 
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nd wool; and then we have our two American houses, at Chicago and 
w York. 
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fepartment. We do not have it—A. I have the poundage of each department, - 


cles included in that division: shortening, soap, fish, feeds, fertilizer, © 
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Q. It is quite all right. How much was sold by the ton? Oh, I have it; é 
the profit of one-half cent a pound. What is sold by the ton, is sold at quite — 
a good profit, is it not, Mr. McLean? Is it not a good profit, one-half cent a — 
pound on what is sold by the ton?—A. The profit on the stuff sold by the ton — 
is very much less than that. : 

Q. Yes; but when you say your average profit is one-half cent a pound, — 
you distribute it on the sales at so much a ton?—A. That is right. ; 

Q. So I think if we take out those commodities which are sold by the i 
ton— —A. That is right. 

-Q. —and take that out of those figures here and take only, for them, what 


is reasonable; and if we distribute— —A. That is correct. 
Q. —the balance to the others, we may get three-quarters of a cent a 
pound.—A. No. 


Q. Because as it looks to me, for instance, you did take a profit before — 
inventory reserve, income taxes and bonus, of about one-half cent a pound; — 
that is what you have here; about one-half of what you have here, and instead — 
of having. 6,444,000, you had $3,000,000 profit. You could have reduced, I - 
believe, the price of your beef to your clients by one-half cent a pound?—A. Oh, — 
no; well, if we paid no taxes. 

Q. I am talking before taxes; because, if you have a profit, before inven- 
tory reserve, of $3,000,000 instead of $6,000,000, you will pay less taxes? 
A. Of course. But you remember, I think, that. one of the most useful 
functions that the packing industry performs in the national economy is that — 
it is the instrument through which the appropriate taxes are collected on the 
live stock, on the total live stock inventory. 

Q. What you said there may be argued; but I am especially interested — 
as a member of this committee, from the consumers’ angle. I wonder if you had © 
sold to your clients generally at an average of one-quarter of a cent less, might — 
:t not have meant a general reduction of an average of one-half a cent to the 
consumer all the year round on each pound of meat?—A. I perfectly understand — 
the argument you are making. : 

Q. I am not blaming you and I know what the situation is—A. Yes, but 
you can eliminate the tonnage business, the 200,000 tons or 400,000,000 pounds - 
and you will have left 1 billion pounds. 

Q. Yes?—A. Our total profit—and you want me to deal with the $6,000,000. 

Q. Yes—A. $6,444,000, and taking off the 400,000,000 pounds the volume 
ss reduced to 1 billion pounds and the profit 1s reduced by $400,000 to $6,000,000. 

Q. That is it—A. Now you see, a profit of $6,000,000 on 1 billion pounds © 
is 2 of a cent per pound. . 

Q. A little more than half?—A. 2. 

Q. -6?—A. That is the basis upon which taxes are paid. 

Q. That is before taxes?-—A. Before taxes and that is what you have to 
play with. That is the total. 

Q. What I do not agree with is when you say the only thing you have to 
play with is 4% of a cent. I think the figure should be taken before inventory 
reserve and taxes?—A. I fully admit that approach and that is why we set 
the figures up in this fashion. 

Q. You said that a few minutes ago—A. It was done in anticipation of 
this very attitude. 

Q. What I said is still true, however? You could have reduced the price 
of your beef to your clients by a 1 of a cent a pound on the average and you 
would still have made a profit of $3,000,000?—A. No, no. | 
_ Q. Ata 4 of a cent a pound?—A. That is if you retain all your profits 
instead of distributing them. You always must pay taxes. 
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rie < ‘ten a we : 
_ Q. I am speaking of before taxes?—A. If you made no profits— 
- Mr. Maypanx: It is right to speak of it before taxes because if you 
istributed it you would not have a profit and if you did not have a profit you 
would pay no taxes. There are a lot of ifs included but that is the point. 
The Wirness: I do not know but I think I understand fully the suggestion 
you are making, Mr. Lesage. You are saying “why do you not, if you can, 
educe the price a 4 of a cent a pound and you would still have a satisfactory 
turn on your investment’’? 
_ Mr. Maysanx: That is it. 
‘' By Mr. Lesage: 
~ Q. Yes—A. The only way I know, and the only way of which anybody else 
knows to run this business is to buy cattle as cheaply as you can and to sell them 
or as much as you can get. If you started to take off a 4 of a cent a pound you 
vould be pretty bewildered. 
_ Q. If you pursue this policy too far where will we get?—A. We are talking 
bout the cost of living and if there has been anything made clear by these 
igures it is the fact that the housewives today are complaining not about 
4 of a cent a pound advance but the fact that prices are twice as high as 
ey were in 1939. 
_Q. Right——A. They are complaining of an increase of 15 or 20 cents a pound 
nd of what interest is a 4 of a cent a pound? : 
Q. A 4 of a cent here, a 4,of a cent there, and a 4 a cent there, when it 
hes the consumer level means perhaps 2, 3, or 4 cents, and I think 2, 3, or 
cents a pound on meat and butter and things of that sort is certainly 
nportant to the consumer.—A. I assure you I am trying to be helpful and to 
(plore the possibilities. What would you do? You have to go to a customer 
id go through this bargaining. The salesman is asking a certain price and 
hally a bargain is worked out and when it is all over the salesman says “that 
not the price at which I am going to sell to you, the price will be a 4 of a 
nt per pound less”. Do you think that is a feasible thing? 
Q. No.—A. That is the only way it could be done. 
Q. Mr. McLean, if a policy along the lines you have expounded, that is 
buying as cheaply as possible and selling at as high a price as possible is 
sued, do you not think, in our system of free economy, the over-all 
plication of such a principle might be dangerous?—A. I am glad you have 
ced that question. 
Q. I am frank about it, and I am afraid of that principle for the sake of 
own free economy. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: So am I. be 
Mr. Lesace: You are not afraid of it; that is what you want, but I am afraid 
that, sir. 
The Witness: I am glad you asked that question. I was 72 years old last 
turday and I have been in packing business for 48 years. I have more con- 
ence in the soundness of the competitive system of doing business today 
n Ihave ever had. There is nothing else which keeps institutions, companies, 
d individuals as sound as the situation where there is genuine competition. 
eard a man make a comment once in reply to the suggestion that competition 
vould drive us back into the jungle, and his comment was that it was 
npetition that brought us out of the jungle. That was a very fundamental 
ine ‘ 
‘Mr. Irvine: When did we get out of the jungle? 
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By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. If I may continue, Mr. McLean, I understand you to say that the 
advocation of the principle which you have expounded, that is buying as — 
cheaply as possible and selling for as much as possible is not dangerous for 
the future of our system because competition is always there as a check?— | 
A. That is what I say, and I believe it more firmly today than I have ever 
believed it. The only danger we face in our existing system is the elimination 
of competition. / 


Mr. TuatcuEr: Competition has raised the price of meat. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. I wanted you to make your statement, Mr. McLean, because this 
morning when you expounded that principle you did not qualify the explanation 
and you did not say the application of such a system was always checked by 
competition.—A. It is. : 

Q. If all enterprises were conducted on a basis of having in mind only the 
application of the principle of buying as cheaply as possible and selling at 
a price which is as high as possible without any check, it would be dangerous?— 
A. I do not think so, I think there is a safeguard. 

Q. The safeguard is competition?—A. The safeguard of the whole system 
is unrestricted free and open competition. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. McLean, may I ask a question here. Would you think 
as much of the system of which you are speaking now— : 

The CHamman: I should perhaps have interrupted before but it is not 
our economic system which is under review by this committee, it is the recent 
rise in prices. . 

Mr. Irvine: Of course, and the rise in prices is the little child of the system 
and I do not see how you can separate them. ; 

The Cuatrman: I do not think there is much chance of this committee 
changing our economic system. 

Mr. Irvine: We might find that is the only way of checking the increase in 
price, because if it is true, as we are told, that you cannot reduce prices and that 
they are at bedrock now with a margin of only 1% of a cent per pound, then 
there is no such thing as a high price and those who think there are high 
prices are just crazy. 

Mr. Maypanr: It is all metaphysical. 

Mr. Irvine: I want to ask whether you, if you were a housewife, would 
think as much of the system as you do now as a packer—a manager and an. 
owner? . 

Mr. Maypanx: Might*I ask you this— 

Mr. Irvine: Let us wait for his answer. 

Mr. Mayzank: I just want him to answer this at the same time, if he would. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is not fair at all. 


Mr. Maypanx: Would you add to that, if you would not sooner have it 
under the socialist system of Russia. 


Mr. Irvine: You can get your answer later on. I am asking the witness 
when he speaks about the soundness of this system and being convinced of it, 
whether it was more easy for him to be convinced as a packer than it would 
be for him to be convinced as a housewife buying beef. ; 

Mr. Braupry: Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise a point of order; that 
is assuming that Canada Packers and Mr. McLean have complete control) 
over the situation, that there are no other factors involved. ; 
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Ir. [RVINE: No, it is not assuming anything. It arises out of a statement 
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‘Mr, Bravpry: We can question Canada Packers on that in so far as it 
¥ s to them, but I do not think we could go any further than that. 


Mr. Maysank: Before he answers the question at all, have you read that 
k called “Turnabout”? It will assist you in imagining yourself a housewife. 
yuld he still consider it as desirable if a housewife were the packer and if he, 
packer, were in the position of the housewife. 

Mr. Irvine: What does it need to turn about the housewife for? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. Chairman, I am not going to talk about a system— 

_ Mr. Irvine: I haven’t got an answer to my question. 


p The Wirness: I want to answer it but I have not had a chance. I am 
ry anxious to answer that. 


‘Mr. Irvine: Good. 


_The Wirness: Speaking about books; my favourite textbook on economies 
‘Make this my Canada”. 


The CuHarrMan: Who is the author of that? 


The Witness: There are a couple of gentlemen here who perhaps could tell 
, who could answer your question. The housewife is dissatisfied with prices, 
re is no doubt about that. All these prices are brought about by world condi- 
is. It is only fifteen years since the prices, since the same system brought 
ut prices that were being complained about because they were too low; and, 
ourse, they were too low. Everybody looking back on it recognizes that, 
1 ¢ verybody recognizes that prices are abnormally high now and can’t remain 
his level for any length of time. But what is the best way of dealing with it, 
thing that we are all talking about. 

The Cuairman: At the moment. 

The Witness: And the best way is the way in which we are dealing with it. 
er controls we all know what happened. Now, those controls were necessary 
vartime and I am as much in favour of them as anybody, but that is not the 
which to get a satisfactory adjustment. We will never have a perfect 
em, of course. We all recognize that; but the quickest way to get back is to 
i i¢ law of supply and demand operate. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. MeLean there? 
you through, Mr. Irvine? 

Mr. Irvine: I might as well be, I guess. 

Mr. Mayank: Sure. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. McLean made the statement a moment ago that he 
ught these prices would be brought down by competition, but is it not a fact 
; since we have had competition during the last six months prices have gone 
tonsiderably so that they are again abnormal; and, is not that a condition 
his likely to continue with conditions in the world being as abnormal as they 


and that is a condition under which the law of supply and demand is not 
ved to function properly. In view of that is not the only way we can get 
| and get supply keeping up with demand, is not the only way we can 
at by having ceilings put back on? 

M . McCvssin: Are you insinuating that you want to have ceilings back on 
Id the producers prices down? j 

Mr. THatcuer: Certainly. I want to know whether or not that would not 
le best way to do it. Mr. McLean has stated that competition is the way he 


x 


S$ pl ices can be brought down. That has been tried and it has not done it. 


) doing it. I suggest that you can’t do it for the next year or so, so long as 
ibnormal demand exists. 
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The Wrrness: I hope it will not be so long as that. It may be. Suppose yo 
are going to reimpose ceilings, there are half a dozen questions that you have to 
solve right at the start that are far more difficult than the ones facing you now} 
and, at what level are you going to impose them; and, how are you going to 
enforce them. You know as well as I do that if they are too high they give no 
relief to the housewife and if they are too low they are violated by the black ‘. 
market, ‘The reintroduction of controls would bring you far more problems than — 
you are facing now. , 

Mr. TuatcHer: But it would probably get the price of meat down, Just what 
this committee was supposed to do. . 

Mr. McCvussrn: And the price to the-producer would go down. x 

Mr. Tuatcuer: You could take care of him by putting your subsidy back on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. Let’s put questions now and we can have 
argument later. Mr. McLean, if you could help us im our problem I think we 
would appreciate it. Could we address ourselves to that? 7 

Mr. Mavpank: I would like to ask a question on a completely different point | 
whenever you are ready. - 

The CuarrMan: I just want to get us on to one track we were on yesterday Ps 
which I then thought and still think will lead us to an answer to this thing; I 
think we ought to pursue it at some point as quickly as possible. _ 

Mr. Dypve: Mr. Chairman, we were at a point at adjournment at 1 o’clock 
where we were about to focus discussion on certain matters which would be 
directly connected with that, and we still have to do it. : 

Mr. Irvine: I suggest we do it, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The Cuairman: Well, we had before us yesterday—has every member a copy 
of this (indicating)—this is a sheet of figures which was givn to us by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics entitled “cold storage holdings of meat”. a 

Mr. Mayzank: That is what I was coming to. % 


[ . 
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By Mr. Maybank: a 

Q. This is Just a general question, Mr. McLean, about the storage of meat. 
Would it be correct to say that in the storage of meat to any considerable extent 
meat is held off the domestic market. Would that be a correct statement?—A. No, 
it would be more accurate to say, taken off. You see, when food products are 
stored they are taken off the market at the time when there is an over supply and 
they are restored to the market at a time when there is a shortage of supply. -_ 

Q. At any rate it is for that reason they are stored?—A. That is right. 

Whether the second move occurs or whether it does not, they are taken 
off and kept off the market for a period of time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was as far as I was going at the moment. Looking at it just 
in that period would it be right to say that the tendency of taking this off the 
market and holding it off the market for a period would be either to raise prices 
or keep them up; would that be correct?——A. The tendency is to raise the price 
at the time the meat is stored and to reduce the price— 

Q. Yes. I am only dealing with the first part of it. I. am not disputing 
what I think you would have said.—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, what would you say about a situation of this sort. These 
figures which were handed out yesterday, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
with respect to the condition in April of last year shows that we had in storagé 
at that time 16,000,000 pounds. This April we have 35-9, and in between, afte! 
the storage dropped to a low in August it began upward, and one recession wen! 
as high as 42-9, and 45-7. It has been dropping down somewhat to this sti! 
very high figures of 35-9?—A. Yes. 7 
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~Q. Now just by itself, that very great increase in stored meat which has 
er held off the market a length of time, would not the effect of that be to raise 
rices?—A. No, just the opposite. These storage figures, to begin with, are the 
atistics of all the meat which is in cold storage in Canada and they include— 
hat 18 to say all the beef, but they include the current stocks that we are going 
hough, the current kill, 
_ Q. In April, 1947, the statement whic 
was it not?—A. Yes. 
- Q. And again in the month of July—I am just picking them at random— 
1947, that statement was still true. In January of this year and April, what you 
ated a moment ago would be true in respect to each month?—A. That is right. 
_ _Q. Then, that being the case, we have a great increase in storage over that 
yeriod?—A. It does seem like a surprising increase. The chief explanation is 
hat these figures are principally from inspected houses. Last year, in April, 
he inspected houses were doing very much less than their normal percentage 
4% the meat trade. 
 Q. Yes, you dealt with that this morning. You would say, when we read 
he statistics since the removal of controls, 
loing so?—A. Yes. 
Q. Because you say, when we had controls, we also had black markets 
sspecting which there were not statistics supplied by the black marketeers; 
at is the point?—A. Yes. | recognize your interest in this. Mr. Dyde gave us 
nis sheet this morning. While I cannot give you any analysis of the total 
gures, I have our own figures here. We telephoned and got these. 
_ Q. Now, just before dealing with them and dealing with this question of 
¢ black marketeer, you have warned us to read these figures for all 1947 and 
p until April of this year with some reserve?—A. Yes. 
_Q. Bearing in mind that, in the earlier part of th 
larketeer was at work?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Now, Mr. McLean, if that were the only explanation for this great increase 
storage, it would be tantamount to saying that probably more than half of the 
ef in April, May and June of last year, more than half of the beef in Canada, 
‘as actually handled by the black market. It would amount to that, if that 
ere the only point?—A. That is right. 
Q. Because, you see, the figures a year ago are 16, 16, 14, 13 and in 
eptember there is a rise to 19 and a drop to 12 in October. 
Mr. Lesace: That is the strike. period. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


_ Q. That is the strike period. We stop there, for a moment, at September. 
you compare these figures with 1942, 1943, 1945, 1939 and 1935, it would 
pear that you are committing yourself to the proposition that more than half 
our meat would be handled by the black market? I know you have not 
d that. I said, if that is the only point, then you would be committing 
urself to that proposition?—A. I said that was the chief difference between 
ril of last year and April of this year. 

-Q. You think that is the chief difference?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Then, you really are practically saying that in the control period half 
more than half was handled by the black market?—A. I think, probably, 
re are other important factors. One very important one is the meat 
rd purchases for England. 


_ By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Frozen beef?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Lesage: Mr. Maybank, we have another source of information which 
ks down the frozen beef figures. 


h you have just made was also true, 
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Mr. Maypank: Yes, I know there is another sheet which will give us the 
amount held for the meat board. 

Mr. Lesace: So far as fresh beef is concerned, on April 1, 1948, it is 
8,000,000 pounds and on the Ist of April, 1947, it was just a little more than 
4,000,000 pounds, so the same proportion is there, too. ae 

Mr. Dyve: I think we ought to clear up one point and that is that 
Mr. Pearsall told us it was not frozen beef that went to the meat board. He 
must have it five days, at least, while it is fresh. 

Mr. Lesace: I was quoting from the cold storage holdings of meat, April 1, _ 
1948. 

‘The Wrrness: I had this in my mind. I asked Mr. Hall to telephone the 
Bureau of Statistics, since I knew this was coming up, and get a breakdown — 
of the stocks on April 1, last year and April 1 of this year. I have it here. 
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By Mr. Maybank: i 
Q. A breakdown in regard to beef because, so far, we have only been — 
speaking about beef?—A. Yes, this is beef. p 
Q. That is to say you would be giving a breakdown of April of this year 
and a breakdown of April of last year? 4 
Mr. Lusace: I think we have it. 
’ Mr. Dype: It is on the document which was distributed to the members 
yesterday at the same time Mr. Lafleur put in his material. 
Mr. McCuspin: May I ask a question? 


By Mr. Maybank: : 

Q. I am just waiting for an answer.—A. I think this breakdown really 
gives you the information you are looking for. Remember, I cannot interpret 
all these figures. I am seeing them now for the first time. Here is the break- 
down; this year, 35,890,000; last year, 16,819,000. 

Here is the fresh beef. This year—do you care to put these figures down? 
This year, 10,126,000; last year, 4,785,000. For frozen beef, it is divided into 
two groups, bone in and boneless. This year, 20,409,000. 

Q. This is what?—A. Frozen. 

Mr. Lesace: The two groups together? 

The Wrrness: Yes. 20,409,000; last year, 8,298,000. Cured and in cure, 
that is barrel beef; this year, 1,174,000; last year, 1,276,000. Fancy meats, 
livers, tongues, hearts, tripe, and so on, this year 4,181,000; last year, 1,682,000. 

Mr. MayzpanK: Higher last year. 

The Cuarrman: No, higher this year. 

Mr. Maypanx: I thought you said 4,000,000 and 6,000,000. 

The CuatrMan: 4,181,000 in 1948. 

The WITNESS: 4,181,000 this year and last year 1,612,000. 

Mr. Lesace: I suppose the difference between the figures for this year 
that Mr. McLean has given now and the ones we have here arises from the 
fact that what we have here are preliminary figures and what he is giving 
now are revised figures. - 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Lafleur explained yesterday that his figures are being 
revised all the time. The figure he gave us in the mimeographed sheet is the 
total revised figure. - 

The Wrirness: You see this does throw some light on the problem. In fresh 
beef there is in circulation, in process of going through the houses, 10,000,006 
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his yea - and 4,700,000 last year. The chief difference comes in the next item, 
his year 20,400,000 and last year 8,298,000. 


“ol 
By Mr. Maybank: 
_ Q. Just stop there for a moment. We have more frozen meat. What would 
have happened to it if we had not frozen it.—A. It would probably have gone 
to the meat board for export. Freezer cold storages are full all the time. 
Q. Suppose it had been thrown on the market?—A. It would have 
ressed— 
_ Q. It would have depressed the price?—A. Oh, yes. 
__ Q. And as a matter of*fact it was put in—and you would presume others 
did the same who operate the same as you—to prevent a price depression? — 


of any kind of food. It is put into storage to the extent storage is available. 
Q. Let us put it this way, perhaps it was put in to prevent a price depression, 
ind perhaps also to bring about a price depression or to prevent a price increase 
i some later time. Would that not be right?—A. I would rather you would 
nodify the phrasing of that because it seems that you believe the policy is 
letermined by the processors. That is not the case. This always happens. 
— Q. I was not suggesting that it was determined by the processors, and I 
id not have any particular person in mind in my question —A. No. If that had 
happened, if this had not been stored as it was, the price would have gone to the 
loor at which the meat board would take meat for export. It would not have 
tone below that. It would have held at that floor. 
_ Q. How much of a drop would that have permitted?—A. Oh, I do not 
remember. It would vary from week to week. . 
_ Q. Can you give us an approximation?—A. One or two cents perhaps. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


 Q. One or two cents; that is on a whole carcass?—A. Yes. 

- Q. But when you come to the various cuts of beef it would be much more 
han that?—A. A much wider spread. 

_ Q. On a T-bone steak it would be about 8 to 10 cents?—A. Yes. 


y By Mr. Maybank: 

— Q. So that it comes to this that if the meat had not been stored, no matter 
ho is responsible for the storing, the tendency would have been for a drop in 
rice?—A. A drop in price. 

— Q. But it would not have dropped below what the meat board was willing to 
ay?—A. That is the floor. 

- Q. And you would suggest that price drop prevented by storage would have 
pproximated a couple of cents?—A. Yes. 

_Q. And that, of course, is a couple of cents talking of this meat as a 
ireass and not in its very considerable number of cuts?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. In the case of all these cuts there would have been a drop of 2 cents 
least, and in the case of some of the cuts a very great deal more. Would that 
+ correct?—A. Yes. : 
_ Q. So it would be correct to say, would it not, that if it had not been for 
is greater storage the price’ would probably have been less. Is that a correct 
atement?—A. Well, I think that is a correct statement. Remember I am 
<ing of very intricate matters. : 

Q. I realize you are giving opinionative evidence now.—A. That is right. 
~Q. Of course, you have given that out of your not quite 72 years of 
perience, but I gather from what you have said you started in at this business 
ry early in life—A. Yes, and I am giving it— 
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Q. You have a reasonably long experience in this business?——A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And you say that if it had not been for this storage that it is reasonable 
to suppose it would have resulted in a couple of cents reduction, talking of a- 
carcass?—A. Yes, but I am speaking now entirely from memory. I think you” 
would find the price at no time went below the floor and during the time of heavy 
production varied from 1 to 2 cents above the floor. 

Q. And your opinion in that one respect, of course, can be tested by — 
examination of statistics over the period for which you take no responsibility; 
is that right?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. McCussin: Mr. Chairman,— , 

By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I was not quite through with that. I do not want to go over this point 
by point because we have not the exact knowledge in front of us for it, but may — 
I ask you this? To what extent in your business did you contribute to this 
35-9 storage in this month?—A. 35,900,000. I have those figures. a 

Q. The figures we have been dealing with begin with April a year ago and 
end with this April and deal with beef, and take in all the people who stored 
beef?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. As one of the people who store beef you are going to give me the same © 
figures relating to you?—A. Yes. It is from the reports that are turned in that 
these figures of the bureau are compiled. 

Mr. Lesage: May I suggest that we can find the same figures for this com- 
pany at page 30 of the brief. 

Mr. Maypanx: Is it already set out at page 30 of the brief? ; 

Mr. DyveE: No, it is not already set out but it has got inventory figures, 

Mr. Maysanx: Oh, yes, but Mr. McLean is going to give us specific figure 
that bear on these months with relation to the paper which is in front of us. 

The Wirness: Yes. These are our figures turned in. 
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By Mr. Maybank: ie 

Q. This only relates to beef, the same as in the first column of the DBS. 
statement we have been examining?—A. That is right. These are given for the 
22nd of October, 1946 and 1947; December, 1946 and 1947; January, 1947 and 

1948; February, 1947 and 1948; and I have March. That is the end of March or 

the 5th of April. be 

Q. You have gone into 1946. I have not so far said anything about that. e 

Mr. Lesace: He was telling the committee that what we have on page 30 — 

is what he has just said. ie) 


ont 
The Cuarrman: But Mr. Maybank has been trying to restrict it and bring — 


it right down to date. He is asking with regard to April of this year, what 
portion of that is his contribution. af 


- Mr. Maysanx: Yes, that is correct, except that first it is April of last year. 


¥ 


The Cuarrman: April of last year first. mi 
Pai 

By Mr. Maybank: =: 

Q. Can you give that or is your compilation a little different? What ane 


you contribute to the storage of beef in April of last year?--A. We have not 


fs 


got that. Ty! 
Q. What have you nearest to that?—A. I have got April of this year and 
I have got— ‘ 


Q. What have you of last year?—A. Here it is, the 25th of February, 1947. 7 
Q. That would correspond to the February figure which is a total of 23-7. — 
te 


The (CHARMAN: It would not help us though. 

st he WirNess: The total last year was 3,157,000 and the total this year 
10,103,000. 

The Cuairman: Is that April of both years? 

_ Mr. Lesage: No, February 25. 

The Cuarmman: That does not help us very much. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
FQ. Let us hold this if we can to the date respecting which I am asking the 


= 


uestion, Can you tell me what your contribution was to the storage of beef 
the month of April last year—A. I have not got it. I have April of this 


- 


_ Q. Let me ask this question. There are figures turned in every month at 
ast by cold storages as to what they have. Are there also figures turned in 
| D.B.8. by you as a packing house?—A. Yes, 

_Q. Then this figure of 16 for April of last year must be a composite of 
t you supplied as well as some others?—A. That is right. 

Q. But whatever you supplied to D.B.S. for April of last year you have 
tt it before you now?—A. No. You are not looking at page 30? 

_ Q. I am not looking at page 30 at all—A. If you would you would under- 
and the answer to the question. Please let me tell you. 

~Q. 1 thought you had—aA. No, I have not. These are the figures that 
r. Dyde asked us to supply, and they do not include April of last year, Am I 


Mr. Dypr: That is correct. 
The Wirness: But it is a very easy matter to get April of last year. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


_Q. Do not misunderstand me. I am not offering any criticism because you 
not have the figures, but I will now explain to you why I asked the question 
the way I did. I understood you to say you had obtained these figures 
ring noon and you had at that time a paper in your hand.—A. I got them 
April of this year but I did not get them for April of last year. 
Q. Your remark was that, knowing this matter was coming up you had 
ured certain figures from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics?—A. Yes. 
~Q. But you did not secure from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
responding figures that we might relate to this table on which I have been 
mining you?—A. No, I got a breakdown of our figures for the first of April 
this year, but not for last year. 

ze see. All right then; perhaps we might see how close 30 brings 
vou or. 
. Merrirr: I think it would be helpful if Mr. McLean gave us the figures 
has, and we could ask for any more figures that we wanted. 
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By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. All right; what is your April, 1948 total?—A. Our total was 10,103,000 


Q. Out of a total in storage of 35-9 million pounds, yours is 10,103,000 
nds?—A. Ours is 10,103,000 pounds. 

Q. That is April of this year. is it not?—A. That is the end of March; 
the figure we turned in for their April 1 report. 

Mr. Dype: The confusing thing is that it is exactly the same for February 25, 
s there is some mistake. 
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- By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. That is why I would point that out?—A. I guess it must be. The first 

of March—I have got that instead of April; that is cleary what it is; I have 
got the breakdown of that. 

Q. We had it at page 30. 


By Mr. Maybank: . 

Q. At any rate, Mr. MeLean, would it be fair to say that, as to the 25 per 
cent of any of these figures, your business is affected, and that you have 
given us the figure that comes roughly to about one-quarter?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. Does that represent about the extent of your contribution to whatever the 
problem is in the packing industry ?—A. Oh, it varies. I suppose, on the average, 
that would be about our share of the figures. F 


By Mr. Dyde: : 

Q. It would be a little higher, would it not, Mr. McLean? Have you not 

eot figures in here that show your per cent of the holdings from time to time 
with respect to “frozen” only? 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Cold storage holdings? —A. The figures I have are for March 1, and not 
April 1. It was just a confusion, They exactly correspond to this, and it is the 
figure for 25th of February which is the figure reported by the Bureau of Statis- 
ties on the first of March. 5 
The CHAIRMAN: They would be higher in April, would they not? 
The Witness: I should think they would be lower. 4 

Q. Why do you say it would be lower in March? All right, you may g0 on 

and I will follow after. - . 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. Well, at any rate, with respect to beef—this was two years ago; and you 
were nearly 32 per cent of whatever the total was of the frozen beef. In the next 
rear it was 46, and you show that your proportion of frozen beef in storage 
was 22-8. In the next year, that is, last year, your share was 27-5. And this year, 
down as late as March, you run 28°7, 26-7 and 26. So, just taking those figures, 
would it not be fair to allow oneself to think that about one-quarter of whatever 
you say is there is really a result of Canada Packers’ action? Would that be. 
right?—A. I would think so. . E 
Then, we do know that, whether it was a wise thing to do or not, in this” 
last year there has been storage going on in Canada which, if it had not gone on, 
would, in all probability, have reduced the prices a couple of cents, talking of 
carcass prices. With regard to that, that was in the fall, November and Decem- 
ber?—A. Yes. . 
i ve And your company contributed probably one-quarter of that storage?— 
Pie Shee by 
Q. Then, again, in pork, the story is similar. he 
The CHatrMAN: Before you go on, it should be pointed out to Mr. McLean 
that that high level of storage took place at a time when the price tags rise? 
The Witness: The chief misfortune of Canada, at this moment, is that th 
is not enough beef in storage, not that there is too much. . 
Q. That is, as of the moment?—-A. You are talking about high prices bein 


a misfortune. 
By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. That is exactly what I do not understand. This morning you said ther 
was a lack of supply, yet a few moments ago you said there was plenty of supp} 


PRICES 
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‘in storage. You told us that the increase in price was due to the lack of supply 
jn relation to the demand. Now you tell us the contrary and say there is more 
beef in storage, double the amount of last year. How can we explain 
the increases in price that way?—A. There is more put away; and all the beef 
in storage has to come out of storage. I have been trying to get this break- 
down of figures in front of you because I think it would help to clarify these 


things. he 
By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. There is no intention of preventing you from getting that breakdown. Me 
There is only the question of when it might come?—A. I think the best thing : 
eae be to look at the figures and you will see how it is moving up. They will 
show it. 

_ Q. Allright then. So, instead of asking you another question at the moment, 

_ would you give us that which you have been wanting to give us?—A. I am going 
to give you the breakdown of the figure of 10,103,000. That is at the first of 
March. Those are the figures that we turned in for the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics report on March 1. 

Q. O.K.—A, There was a total of 10,103,000; that was fresh beef, and beef 

going through was 4,451,000. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. We already have this breakdown. 
Mr. Irvine: Well, let us have it again. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
q Q. I have asked him to give it to us again. Will you permit me to get 
it again? 
Mr. Lesace: But it appears on the exhibit itself. 
_ The Wirness: Yes, but it has not been under discussion. That means, that 
or frozen beef it was 5,654,000 pounds. That beef consisted of 1,082,000 tons 
sold to the Meat Board, and which was being held for shipment at their direction. 


. By Mr. Maybank: 


4 Q. That means that it had reached the floor?—A. That was sold at the 
oor, yes. That was sold sometime ago. Then there was sold—there were 
definite sales to customers. In the fall of the year we have many customers 
across Canada who make purchases of frozen beef. Most of them are in Quebec, 
the lumber companies and the mining companies, and so on. This quantity 
amounted to 1,332,000; and the rest was free, that is, beef for which there was 
no contract, 3,238,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is as of the 25th of February?—A. “As of the 25th of February.” 
_ Now, as at this date we got this information; as at this date, the Meat Board 
f has all been shipped. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


-_ Q. They are cleaned out?—A. They are cleaned out. The customers have 
taken about 500,000 pounds, and we have left, of contract beef for customers, 
768,000 pounds, that is still to go. And of the free meat that we have, there 
is 1,370,000 pounds. 7 
___ Q. How does that compare with the former figure?—A. It has been reduced 

_ 1,900,000. Now, I think that makes clear the remark or rather clarifies the 
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remark I made a moment ago. You see, this was at this date, April 28, and 
that 1,370,000, I should think, would all be sold within another ten days, or 


practically all of it, because that beef has been pulled out; and I should think ~ ; 


that everybody’s beef is being pulled out. If there were twice as much beef 
—of that free beef, of the 10 million pounds, only 1,370,000 is available to 


affect. today’s market. If there were twice as much, let us say three times as 
much, the market would be lower. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. This free beef does not apply to the price, does it?—-A. No. Let me 
say that I missed one of your jokes one day because I am a little deaf; but 
I read it in the Hansard report later and it was quite all right. I am sorry. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. He may have intended it as a serious remark. Would you hazard 
a guess? Would I be wrong in saying that the accumulation of stored beef 
now, as of this date, May 6, would be about 16 million pounds?—A. I would 
not think it would be anything approaching that. You see, if you take our 
share at 25 per cent, on April 28, it would be 1,370,000. 

Q. I am talking about all beef?—A. I may have misunderstood your 
question, 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. The April figure was 35-9; and is it your suggestion that that would 
be down around 16 now? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I am hazarding a suggestion to Mr. McLean that the present storage 
would be about 16 million pounds?—A. Well, the amount of current beef would 
be the same, practically, and that would be—let us say about 40 in our case, 
it is 44 per cent; about 14 million; 10 million— 

Q. 10 million for all?—A. 10 million fresh, and I should think that the 
others, if they were down in the same proportion as ours, they would be down 
around 5:6 million to 2-1 mililon. That would be about 40 per cent. 

Q. Making a total of how much?—A. 35 - 25; making a total of about 20 
million pounds. 

Q. Making a total of about 20 million pounds; and that would stall 
be 4 million pounds higher than in April of last year, or in May of last year? 

Mr. Lesacr: Five and one-half million pounds. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. It is still a lot of beef on hand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, assuming we are right on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. The price of meat is going up; and I can understand how the price of 
meat would go up in a scarcity period, but you have not got a scareity period, 
if that is the fact——A. Yes, you have a scarcity period. 

Q. Do you call 20,000,000 pounds a scarcity figure?—A. 20,000,000 pounds 
—hbut you will remember this 20,000,000 pounds is subdivided into contract beef, 
meat board beef, and so on. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. But did you not say the meat board was cleaned out?—A.I beg pardon? 
Q. Did you not say by now the meat board was cleaned out and that would 
leave two classes only?—A. Here is the answer I think, Mr. Martin. IT am the 
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) which I do not make any attempt to carry in my head. 

_ Q. Full allowance is made for that, and I think it is marvellous that you carry 
Ir bel head what you do.—A. The weekly production of beef is 12,000,000 
poun . 


) e who looks rather dumb, and you are asking me a lot of questions the answers 


By Mr. Lesage: 

___ Q. 12,000,000 pounds?—A. Yes. There are 24,000 cattle slaughtered at an 
average of 500 pounds per carcass. 

_ Mr, Dyoe: Mr. McLean is referring to the inspected slaughterings, and he 
is converting that figure into carcass meat. 

_ Mr. Lesage: Has the figure decreased during the last weeks? 


Mr. Dypr: No. That was not what Mr, McLean said, the 12,000,000 pounds 
vas a translation of the inspected slaughterings. 


Mr. Lesace: I understand. Has this figure been constant for the last weeks? 
Mr. Maysanx: Is it a constant figure? 

The Wirness: Pretty much, there are 24,000 cattle a week. 

_ Mr. Mayranx: That is the flow? 

The Wrrness: Yes, the flow. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I do not understand that. You say there has been a short supply and 
that there has been no reduction in the slaughterings, but you have had large 
reserves. You say there is a short supply at this period and I do not understand 
you.—A. The answer is that in spite of all our efforts to buy our cattle cheaper 
ye are paying more for them every day in the week. 

Q. No, no, no, I am not talking about that. You said cattle were in short 
supply and beef was in short supply and I am just offering as a suggestion, 
yecause I want the explanation—that the figures we have do not bear out the 
affirmation that there is a short supply—A. Mr. Lesage, there must be, when 
beef is being consumed at such unheard of prices. 

_ Q. Pardon me, sir, When we asked you why the price is going up you said 
the supply was not sufficient in relation to the demand?—A.That is right. 

__Q. Now we hear that we have a larger supply of beef this year than 
we had last year—a much better supply—A. It is just not large enough, that 
Ss the answer. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: There were ceilings a year ago. 

_ Mr. Merrirr: Is Mr. Lesage not talking about dead beef whereas 
ir. McLean is talking about live beef? . 


Mr. Lesace: I think we understand each other. 
_ The Wrrness: I think we are talking about the same thing. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
___Q. Yes—A. The answer is there and it consists of the price which is being 


id. You do not suppose we are paying 19 cents for live steers because we 
ant to? 


eef and do our business if we were paying 10 or 11 cents for it. 

7 Q The reason would not be because there is a short supply, it would be 
cause it is impossible for you to buy from the farmers at cheaper prices?— 
IT stick to my answer that there is a short supply in relation to the demand. 
The Cramman: Mr. McLean, I hear the division bell and we must go 
And vote. While we are voting, knowing what we have in our minds, I wonder 


7" 


__Q. I do not believe that at all—aA. It would be far easier for us to buy 
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if you just could not think this out and give us the picture when we come back.- 
I must say that I do not understand the replies and I take is that other t 
members are in the same position. .¥§ 

Mr. Lusace: I suggest that Mr. Dyde have a talk with Mr. McLean and 
try to elicit the information for us so that we may receive it when we come back. ~ 

The committee resumed at 5.52 o’clock p.m. 

The Cuarrman: The meeting will come to order, please. 

Now, Mr. Dyde, have you and Mr. McLean got that problem solved for us — 
in the ten minutes that lies ahead? 

Mr. Dyve: I doubt if we have the problem solved, but I think that Mr. : 
McLean has further remarks that he wishes to make. Is that correct, Mr. ~ 
McLean; or, have you said all that you wish to say about this? 

The Witness: Well, I will be satisfied when you are through listening to me. 

I feel, in deference to the chairman, that I must make seme further remarks. He 
asked me to try to organize my thoughts on this problem. As I said, I have been — 
talking to Mr. Dyde all through the recess— : 

The CuarrMAN: I regard this as a very important problem and we want to © 
be correct in our conclusion as to what it is; and it is important not only with 
regard to beef but also with regard to pork; and these figures that are before us 
seem to us to be pretty difficult to understand in the face of the rise in prices. 

Mr. Dyvz: May I put it this way, Mr. Chairman. Mr. McLean, here is what — 
we see. We sce in March of 1948, cattle coming on to the market at a rate of | 
approximately 24,000 head a week, and at the same time we see that you have ~ 
10,000,000 pounds in storage. At the end of April we see the same number of 
cattle coming forward to the market each week and we are puzzled, we do not 
know why the prices should go up; because, with these fates in front of us, and | 
applying your formula of this morning in which you said that the movement in. 
the price of beef was determined by the quantities of beef available in relation to 
the demand from the housewives for beef—we do not understand why the prices 
should go up.» 

The Wrrness: That is Mr. Martin’s problem, as I understand it. 

The CHarrMAN: It is not mine, it is the committee’s problem. 

The Wirness: Who asked me why the price of beef has been going up. } 
cannot say anything more than I have already said, I do not think. Mr. Martin 
probably had in view probably that, this beef was being put into storage at the 
present time and that way being withdrawn from consumption. 

Mr. Dypre: We thought it was being held from consumption, frozen last 
November and December when cattle were coming on to the market plentifully. 

The Wrrness: Withdrawn and held are two different things. I will try to 
deal with them one at a time. So far as withdrawal from consumption is con- 
cerned, that is not being done at the present time. The whole movement is out 
of storage into consumption. There is no beef being withdrawn or withheld 
at the present time. Now, you look at these figures and you compare the amount 
of beef in storage today with the amounts in storage a year ago and you see 
that it is very much larger, and it is a most natural thing to ask, is that why 
the price is advancing, but when you break it down in details I have done with 
respect to our own it is quite clear that no beef is being withheld. We are m 
the position with our own beef that we are now pushing it out into consumption 
just as quickly as we can, because the end of May is almost a maximum deadline 
for holding frozen meat. Frozen meat can be sold to some retailers not at all; to 
other retailers, the retailers who will handle it will only take frozen beef during 
the cool weather, mostly in the wintertime; and, in fact, all the frozen beef at 
the present time must be put out, and it is being pushed out. If the figures do | 
not seem to show that, it is just for the want of a complete analysis of it. If you. 
had the analysis, it would be quite clear that is what is happening. 


ere. 
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By the Chairman: 

 Q. Could we get that analysis in a form that would be clear?—A. You 
could get it from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

_ Q. They have not the figures for the 1st of May. They have the figures up 
until the Ist of April and it was on the basis of the figures as of the Ist of April 
Mr. Maybank started his questions to you. Yesterday, the committee agreed 
with me that that situation was one which deserved the closest examination?—A. 
To whatever extent there is a larger amount of meat in storage than last year, it 
is advantageous in that it tends to lower the price. If it were not there, the price 
would be still higher. But remember, the total amount of beef in storage is only 

wo weeks’ consumption and it is not an important factor. . 


By Mr. Maybank: 


 Q. At the time the storage figures were increasing, that is to say, sometime 
following probably last August—I am not looking at the figures now, but the 
figures we had in front of us showed that it rose by successive steps from 16, 
possibly to 18, and it eventually reached 39-7. Those were the months during 
the fall. Now, at that time when, evidently, month by month, there was more 
and more storage, you have said to me earlier in the examination that the 
tendency in that storing, that holding away from the market or taking away 
from the domestic market, would be to put the price up?—A. That is right. 

Q. I understand that at a time when you begin to push that out, the 
tendency is to put the price down. My remark did not refer especially to today, 
but back there, too. The tendency at that time, was to put the price up when the 
meat was going into storage?—A. That is so. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. What you have said now is that we have two weeks’ consumption alone 
in storage. I must take it that this sheet before us is correct. It comes to us 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It shows 35,000,000 pounds of beef 
n storage as of the Ist of April. Whatever the situation may be now, as of 
the Ist of April, 35,000,000 pounds was in storage. It would seem to be a large 
plus. It certainly is on a comparative basis with previous months in the 
ame year and it is double what it was last April?—A. Are you going back to 
her years? 
 Q. No, going back to last year. In April, 1947, there were 16,000,000 pounds 
n storage while in April of 1948, there were 35,000,000 pounds. Now, that seems 
to me to be a fairly large amount?—A. It would be. 
_ Q. The next point I was going to make is that it was just about April 1 
hen the present increase in prices began?—A. These are the figures from year 
0 year, back to 1926? 
Q. Yes. 

_ Mr. Dype: These figures are as of December 31, the annual figures at the 
op of the page. 
The Wirness: They vary widely. It happens that last year, storages were 
rery low. Mr. Hall has called my attention to the chief reason for that. Last 
ear, beef was under ceiling and the meat board paid the floor price, the contract 
rice. They paid nothing extra for storage charges if the beef were stored, so 
hat the beef went to the meat board as produced, in the fall months, instead 
| being stored. F 

- Now, this year, the ceilings were removed and there was the likelihood of an 


vance in the price of meat. Instead of shipping all the meat out to the meat 
ard, a proportion of it was put into storage and is coming out now. I think _ A 
is the chief explanation for the difference between this year and last. This ; 
ar’s figures are not high in relation to certain previous years. Conditions . 
pange each year, 
: ’ +f 


Sa Ee ie 
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By the Chairman: | a 

Q. When you say they are not higher in comparison to previous months ~ 

in previous years, that does not seem to be the story as’ told by the figures — 
before us?——A. I am looking at the top of the page. This is December 31, is it? © 


By Mr. Dyde: - 

Q. Yes.—A. I see 42-9, 30-6, 40-8, 31-8, 35-6, 29-2, 32-0, 21-8, 29-6 and, — 

in 1937, 25-3; that is before the war, you see. Now, those are not—-the increase — 

this year is not a significant increase. a 

The CuatrMan: The first figures are yearly figures. The figures before us — 

are for 1946, 1947 and 48. I simply point out before adjournment and we will ~ 

continue this tomorrow, that in April, 1946, it was 21-5; in April, 1947, 16-0 © 
and in April, 1948, 35-9. I must say it puzzles me. However, we will adjourn 

now and meet at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned to meet again on Friday, May 7, 1948 at 11.00 a.m. : 
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¥ Furnished by Canada Packers Limited 


1. Earnings Record, 1936-1948. 
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3. Cold Storage Holdings. 
4. Production of Meats for UNRRA. 
_ 5. Percentages of Slaughterings. 
6. Profit and Loss on Representative Lots of Cattle. 
7. By-products Results. 


Pages 1, 2 and 3 of submitted statement 
SCHEDULE 1 
CorPORATE INFORMATION 


(a) Name of Company—Canada Packers Limited. 
_ (b) Address of Head Office—2200 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 9, Ontario. 
— (c) Date and nature of incorporation—August 15, 1927, under the Dominion 
sy Companies Act. 
_ (d) Officers of the Company: President, J. S. McLean; Vice-Presidents, 
___-§. G. Brock, N. J. McLean, 8. G. Bennett; Secretary, C. Wadge; Assis- 
tant Treasurer, A. J. E. Child; Assistant Secretary, F. E. Hawkins, all 
of Toronto, Ontario. 
(e) Directors of the Company: S. G. Bennett, 8. G. Brock, W. R. Carroll, 
_ W.C. Harris, A. L. Laing, J. S. McLean, N. J. McLean, H. M. Murray, 
_ C. C. Polkinghorne, G. A. Schell, C. Wadge, F. A. Wiggins, all of 
Toronto, Ontario; J. P. Laberge, Montreal, Quebec. ¥ 

_ (f) History of the Company.—Canada Packers Limited was granted its 
charter on 15th August, 1927. It secured by purchase all the capital 
stock of the following companies: 

The Harris Abattoirs Company, Limited 

Gunns Limited 
_Canadian Packing Company, Limited 
and all but’ a few shares of: 
Wm. Davies Company, Inc. 
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The capital structure of the Company at inception consisted of: 


(1) Harris Abattoir Co. Ltd. 6% Bonds.....----++esesrtereres $ 3,975,000 
Wm. Davies Co. Inc. 6% Bonds.......--seseeeecrecees 2,037,000 
Collateral Trust 6% BONS. ings seo 2 So eae whle ays 2,500,000 : 
—————_—— $ 8,512,000. 00 
(2) 66,367 Cumulative Preference Shares.....-.--:++sssesrepeneer ect tenees ns: 6,636,700 .00 
(3) 199,812 Common Shares, NO Par Valwed vig few Ghee ee ins wale sip aie eae mee nee 1,413,738 .96 
EO CREO Tog Ce ce ts Soe a he acbiiages ag Nias 61 th 6,142,108 .32 
$ 22,704,547 .28 
At March 27, 1947, the capital structure of the Company consisted of: 
(1) 400,000 Class A Shares, no par WValiFe) cicescictcic See Ae ae SS ie era se $ 1,488,284.00 
800,000 Class B Shares, no par values 
(PpAwpraival’ Suri? sc ce. shs tins ae oe ae Te eee Sees Es ae 5,663,432 .00 
(3h Bianed (Summ lOs \ .w'salels Hie g's 5 we fee's meine ih AR ER Ee Sa 14,073,676 .00 


$ 21,175,392 .00 


The company is principally engaged in the processing and distri- 
bution of meats, poultry and dairy products, vegetable oil products and 
canned foods. The four constituent companies operated separately until 
the end of 1931, after which all operations were merged into one 
organization. 

(g) Subsidiary companies engaged in the meat industry: Frank Hunnisett 
Limited, 2306 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 9, Ontario. 

This company slaughters and sells beef, veal and lamb at its plant 
at the above address. It has no branches. 

(hk) Meat Packing Plants: 9—Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Montreal, Quebec; 
Hull, Quebec; Peterborough, Ontario; Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Edmonton, Alberta; Vancouver, British Columbia; Chicago, 
Tilinois. 

Wholesale Branches: 18—Sydney, Nova Scotia; Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Saint John, New Brunswick; Quebec, Quebec; Ottawa, Ontario; East To- 
ronto, Ontario; West Toronto, Ontario; London, Ontario; Windsor, On- 
tario; Sudbury, Ontario, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; Timmins, Ontario; 
Fort William, Ontario; Regina, Saskatchewan; Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan; Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

Cold Storages: 6—521 Front Street East, Toronto, Ontario; Strachan 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; Montreal, Quebec; 
Ottawa, Ontario; Three Rivers, Quebec. 

(i) The fiscal year of the Company ends the last Wednesday in March of - 
each year. 
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ed CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
: Sates—Current Fiscat YEAR 
a ‘ Sales in pounds—(000’s omitted) 
RANK HUNNISETT LIMITED 
4-week period ending Beef Veal 
Py Ae dk cetne ae PA SB eras 659 37 
eG tEey cata CRE Me CAE te cc bi sila ty » 828 69 
Re. Be eR, AOR PE AWE oe 752 42 
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8,496 364 
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cathe Shes URE eee ae eee ee 173, 221 7,900 
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EO i 2 ee ~~ See 197, 182 12,324 
ROT Rs ee a 224,525 9, 639 
Ef Ege Som) a 2-8 oe Sn 283, 863 5, 300 
DE ee ee SE ee ee ee 270, 869 1,553 
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GALINIT SHHMOVd VOYNVO : 


_ CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 


Hot Dressed Weight 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED _ 
Hot Dressed Weight of Cattle and Hogs Slaughtered 
Four Weeks Ending Cattle 


j 
, oe. é 


a A 


(Pounds) 

ep RP a 14,077,763 

Abe ust MER. Sie Me dt tata Cai 15,579,655 
September 11, 1947 ..... RY 9. Vase 17,693,181 
ex: CG WORT he at ces sc. 323,919 
aE Set Sie 3S ee 12,114,248 

PO Ss ae 29,840,545 

Deve mber Wie TOUR ota econ ss 20,464,885 
_ January 28, MAAR en ee ee a, 20,644,162 
memenruary 25, 1048 . 0... cccecccenccces 18,497,144 
7 > i el ; ——— 
an 135,157,739 


: Strike period was from September 10 to October 24, 1947. 
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PRICES — ’ 


Weeki Average Prices Paid at Toronto for A Grade Hogs, per 100 pounds— 


ek 1939 
mber 2 Ce eeeeeeer eraser sesseseeesssses . $11 17 
Ey ay Se ae eae ey yyy | 
September 16 ....... a ied vai Pee Oe kt wk « 13.12 
We WG Gcataix wieiv.sidia's Paes ald cw no #5 12.50 
NE aie a kad n cs dovebecdcawee 12.61 
1947 
DE TMEKh ety stietraewd . 922.80 everher. Ti ss dass weeds on « aus 
PUM Sacre Reh acinh asco k 22.90 woreminer 0S ios. 2, se cee 
Wotthinitetin ir gmat die biete Sit» LS DEOVERIOT Bibi. icc iiss ve bs ne a ORO 
Thaidee ba atone FE e> eo 23.14 LL cet ecg acta a sean ange Main 
nasties entwk Soames « P 23.14 PEIMNITIAR” CORRS <5, 20 Oe cate hale ae 
ae ee ee cd 23.39 mansion: £605, oes at hen eee 
he A Se ie ee P 23.64 Wemetaber: 156 gids von ease 
Strike Period Powe per’ 20 (5 c,h bs cxcec ce eae 
eee itlek de th kh oe a 23.10 mecemuer 27) <P. to be wan bee 
1948 
RLU PPRCUMEER Me ote s cckye ss ts svadens $25.27 
BT kes Ay a pee on Eee) ee 28.66 
CESS out be aeg ky OR RE it SO a ae 28.72 
RIC ADI Ba AER cites six elias ns ens 28.74 
NIPUONEOLY, Foy MU tN Re Latala i cx wiecdcle pists Sia s c'vie en oe 28.78 
Ly et Je Oe ee et a 28.94 
eS a 2 NE. Be ATR Sigh as ne ae ea 28.99 
- MUTE Wetter iets veins cs wale wale ns 28.97 
CUS Rg the 2 MR 4 ee re 29.01 
Oy Sn By gd as fale SS Se 29.25 
Ma ay © Leet Rec care ahusate ss cis. facts Winn sos y o.a'e's ¢ 29.39 
elt pipes tar on a as It Si aie de a 29.44 


Schedule 7 


Hogs 
(Pounds) 
12,304,087 


11,767,184 


12,005,274 

539,408 
14,953,087 
32,065,220 
21,784,258 
23,526,414 
21,093,017 


137,733,862 


Page 31 of submitted statement 
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1. Number of meat packing establishments operating under Dominion : 


‘ove rnment Inspection, year ended 31st March, 1946. (Authority: Report of : | 
> Veterinary Director-General for year ended 31st March, 1946). 
Prince Edward Island ....... Ie ae eee 7 a 
bop Ee 3 = 
RUN NE, a co on ean ve we 26 7 
URN TSE so ee ose és vivo hindus ves 28 
A ee ee 10 
SION 5 fee leis Keka ss cae ccc 7 é 
OS Be i Sa ae 10 
SO PR ete Sa. scr sas ee ee ec 10 
; 101 
or & Number of persons or firms purchasing Live Stock on the Toronto, Win- 
, and Calgary markets as of week ending 4th March, 1948: 
S yg ORE ie TEE a Se eens ae 50 
WY UDTEDOML. «nis eo ache ve ke Se ie ene 16 ; 
ET ge Cage Bee UI Sa 16 
82 5 
e** = . 
7 Ms Ke x 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED i 
Coup StoraGE HoLpINGs 


(Expressed in 1,000 pounds) 


SUDA RsOwO RT ALOR OR as ene: a Gen 


Frozen pork Total pork Frozen beef 
Asat first of each month P.c. of P.c. of P.c. of 
Quantity total Quantity total Quantity total 
Canada Canada Canada 
Pr ee 
1939 
MANUAL Y sce siecle eerste litle 1,552 14-5 5,807 21-8 3,714 32-9 
February... 6-7. asi: s ss: 1,395 12-2 5,963 20-5 2,603 29-4 
MATCH pata wo anetim somes 15730 14-4 _ 6,874 21-9 1757 25-9 
J Nc Pm oanancen oo Coa aos 2,160 16-3 8,367 24-2 1, 208 22-4 a 
IG ae oe Boar cease oO 3,332 20-8 8,691 23-9 997 21-2 
a ibohen, Sle on eames oka: erate 3,300 20-7 9,044 25-2 688 19-2 
MUL ye Meee tae eee 8,130 23-1 8,406 25-8 971 28-0 
JNUCAUS Sypeeic re 3 seo Seok aioe oa 1,841 19-9 8,165 26-6 794 25-5 
Septemberi.....5 .4.. > se" 902 14-1 6, 240 24-1 704 25-1 
WetoOeriae, Ge Ltoeme wc ss = 1,022 15-1 7,487 27-0 2,553 39-7 
INOVGMDEL. tems er rete 3,341 25-4 11,917 29-8 6,799 46:8 
d [ veYorss 32 672) Shia ee ORR TRO 5, 068 30-3 13, 833 29°3 8,738 45-7 
Ig keer evar pleat 2,401 20-0 8,400 25-4 2,627 35-1 
1940 
PANUAU Yarns « emer srveee seus meas 5, 256 32-8 13, 120 29-7 8,035 | _ 41-6 — 
Mepruary iss. anes oe 6, 186 33-2 12, 967 28-8 7,485 43-1 2 
1M ISS We) 6 Wek te eka hn qn eenetio een cone 10, 964 38-6 18,730 33-1 7,343 46-3 
JRE aR Reatard plea Gace or 12,327 33-0 18, 592 30:4 6,458 43°3 
IAN Rete ear ee eer: 13, 590 32-3 21,005 30-6 5, 287 42-1 
UNG ree ae Ohweeiene oars 13, 969 30-8 21,456 29-8 4,430 43-3 
uly neaeeae y+ oe crmityea tale 2 11, 216 29-4 18,988 28-8 3,050 Al-1- | 
BAS UISb MEL cera yl 5, 823 22-6 14,474 27-0 1,837 32-9 
September.........---+-+5: 1,397 17-3 11,543 30-6 1,339 31-3 
MEtO DEN tthe nn sh oeus Seg 851 14-0 11,344 30-2 3c 32-3 
inthanigen tN C12 oho ine) aero ears Croke 931 15-2 13, 138 31-9 2,363 43-3 
Pecemberseace: soe ee 3,02 25-5 16, 286 31-4 4,793 47-7 
VANOTAL EO. and teria cack 7,157 30-1 15,970 30-2 4,483 42-3 
1941 
AMUAT Ve ata ace aoeetas on 8,957 29-3 16, 622 27-4 5,474 42-7 
SD LUALY a seine: treater ts ba 9,710 24-6 17,997 26-4 4,902 48-5 
WY Tey Ol 0 Wack oesey aus anes baeeee eae Ses 12,380 29-1 21,314 27-8 3,442 43-4 
eS Ge os Sebebeomiae sb ao 9,880 24-4 21,582 28-3 2,952 46-0 
Maye eet es ea lige mee cack 8,253 25-7 18, 250 27-4 2,190 37-5 
Sih Senein nica oe orth seca 8,186 30-9 15,944 28-4 1,710 41-6 
CLE ape ctek erate oteteis, Citak oil sabe 5,541 26-5 13,535 35-3 1,728 41-4 
RIGS sues Bas ciasiys > chic 3,454 25-7 11,119 26-9 1,596 46-0 
September. satis ss aities TA Oa 15-6 9, 229 24-9 1,841 41-2 
October cos hose 1,349 15-7 10, 602 27-8 20320 33-8 | 
INO MEM DER see ce ent: 2,037 25-1 16, 067 33°5 6,360 50-7 
HWecempHens cc sees arenes 4,351 23-0 15, 034 25-2 10,329 60-4 
INVEPARE I joc sets 6,321 25-9 15, 608 27-7 3,738 46-9 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
. Cotp Storage Hoipines 
(Expressed in 1,000 pounds) 
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27-6 28-2 
29-5 29-7 
32-9 29-1 
28-9 28-5 
30-1 30-7 
28-0 28-4 
17-1 23-3 
19-1 23-1 
14-0 24-6 
14-4 28-3 
24-3 32-4 
25-2 31-9 
27-7 28-6 


6,061 27-4 3 
8,837 31-5 9 
7,743 30-0 0 
4,142 28-3 ‘7 
4,573 25-5 ap 
5,757 31-5 “7 
5, 142 28-4 “3 
3,500 38-4 “9 
1,879 15-1 6 
1,177 - 11-2 5 
1,542 10-4 7 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
Cotp SroraGe HoipIneGs 


(Expressed in 1,000 pounds) 


eee oOoOoOoOowrtnm”D Tle‘ 


SwHaNneonnrua)d 


Frozen pork Total pork Frozen beef 
As at first of each month P.c. of P.c. of P.c. of 
Quantity total Quantity total Quantity total 
Canada Canada Canada 
SS) ee —_—— |X " 
1945 
FARUAT VARS Recipients 2,017 29-6 11,552 24-1 4,766 32-4 
MODTUATYs7) sire ae eo ne 2,692 19-0 10, 692 22-1 5,443 31-1 
IMPOR reel ee ae tes 4,802 22-9 11,218 23-1 4,166 29-9 
8 05 i bia er ANI A. ot May oa 6,735 24-3 16, 617 27-7 3,519 27-4 
FIVE ary aie hoes secs, kee esice Tere slant. sera 10, 783 30-8 17, 353 PAIS 2,250 23-6 
BING era wore ckeheeeke inate 7,724 34-1 17,505 31-2 1,140 16-5 
SN Eire ue PORES Cet aR Ree 4,194 35-6 10, 449 26-7 1,415 33-6 
PAUPUSE Myo co ah etee es eae ee 2,535 35°3 7,709 27-4 1,548 29°5 
Septeniber. Arete wee. - ot es 960 20-8 6, 237 26-3 2,257 30-7 
OELOWCE So ee ee a 790 19-5 6, 938 - 27-8 5,432 33-8 
Novembetics iicmrscscut cs 936 23-8 8,071 28-8 7,328 37-9 
PEceM Dery ieee eee cite 833 17-8 7,895 26-1 7,606 38-8 
ANELACOR oo. diet. é 3,750 27-5 11, 020 26-5 3,906 31-9 
1946 
JADEN oeeoGe | i irtes nents hb 1,918 19-4 7,799 23-7 6,911 30-0 
HebRUaT Vie Gn. Seen ee 3,367 19-6 8,405 23-7 4,627 26-6 
VER lies sak exe nysrctcteeo cet ae 4,446 23-4 9, 608 23°5 2,672 21-6 
DADAM Eines loees Minera tens Ros avayens 7,807 28-0 14, 543 28-8 2,161 19-4 
PAS aontsae ieh chcu ate! bye aN cso aaabee 12,165 35-7 A272 30-0 ie 5aa 15-8 
UNG Saree oes beatin gles 12,574 37-1 17,784 31-3 © 1,030 17-5 
5) | FU OUR aA a ee OR 1 ae 11,059 33-2 16, 484 30-9 1,047 16-9 
PAUP US Ue RUE VASA sate cues Se 7,083 37-3 12,437 31-4 1,186 28-8 
Septemiberstan. oe es 2,637 34-9 7,654 29°8 787 12-6 
Octopers ceca e a eek 809 29-8 5, 854 32:3 1, 693 18-1 
Novenrberss peta. teases 634 19-6 7,415 28-6 2,487 20-8 
DEcempers, vey ake wakes Ses 3,703 31-5 9,464 - 28-1 4,657 26-0 
ANeVage eis ccs 5, 684 31-1 AT 220 28-6 2,566 22-8 
1947 
MANNA: 04.3 Rue ater e Aicnernio 6, 954 36-5 11,469 29-2 4,669 28- 
WG DR AILY fhe. eo pata kets 8, 180 35-7 13,999 32-4 2,935 25 
Marches, ccintantivtin ac kee eas 7,662 35-4 14, 453 32-7 2,620 28- 
“Lut Beseen Peis ai a. Mn eee PAL 8,736 38-4 15, 245 35-0 2,250 29- 
IM aya atin cont ocAnsiyetess sg. = pike em 12,037 47-2 19, 333 34-5 2,316 37: 
ART OVD wae oe Mar eae mm eS 13, 261 43-3 20, 822 36-9 2,226 33 
OV Vp ees lay ces otra ore 12,928 41-1 20, 345 36-8 1,870 35 
PNRUSU date trek Ce the ohne epee 9,623 44-5 16,193 36:0 1,384 29 
SIN OUeILCU OY: @rainnns Cane Gieiaairbe - 4,639 35-8 11, 103 32-3 1, 828 25 
@ietO pets hts Cas, hoc 3,760 35-0 7,754 25-6 1,026 18 
INO VET DEE tat weal cree 2,552 22-5 9,610 25-3 754 16-2 
1 Yevevens 20 ote) eat erecr ie beat Coee S iede 3, 624 22-1 15, 216 27-6 4,797 25-1 
pAvier ame fei tiene 7,830 38-1 14, 629 32-5 2,390 27°5 
1948 
JAOUALN ee eh ke eRe neural 5,736 23-4 13,337 23-5 5, 823 28-9 
Bebruahyiruad kato radas stot 10,179 23-0 19, 502 25-5 6,961 26-7 
Marah fare oe Sie ies tects 14,191 27-7 22,461 28-0 5,903 26-0 
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__ PRODUCTION OF CANNED MEATS FOR UNRRA 


As the war in Europe neared its end, it became apparent that a tremendous 
task was faced in feeding and clothing the peoples of the devastated countries. 
The problem was the more serious because of the world shortage of foods, 
especially meats. But, food had to be sent to these countries. 

_ To meet this situation, Canada Packers Limited developed in its labor- 
atories three meat products for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, namely: Meat Lunch, Meat Paste, Blood Sausage. 

Prior to this time, most of the ingredients that were used in the Meat Paste 
nd Blood Sausage were not being sold in Canada for human consumption, 
even though highly nutritious. Since Canada is normally a country with a 
surplus of meat, the Canadian consumer will not buy certain edible parts of 
the animal because more attractive cuts are available. This devolpment, there- 
fore, reclaimed at low cost, and added to world food supplies, a very large 
quantity of meat that would otherwise have been used as by-products. 
____When the formulae on these products were accepted by UNRRA, they were 
made available to all Canadian meat packers through the Meat Board. 

__ Quantities of these products shipped to UNRRA by Canada Packers 
L imited were (in pounds): 


Lunch Meat Blood 
Calendar Year Meat Paste Sausage _ Total 
Metaieiivti x dx'§, MWS ot wie bia ¥ Ae. e7 sa otro 6,306,768 nee Saw 6.306,768 
eal xs.8 a a Ra's Wiis eale-be Kwa 6 XB sc 49,850,352 3.410.352 12,375,576 65,636,280 
NEY tus 94 0 Sty: f etale sige os 6 pie die.c clea § 18,241,020 25,174,620 23,973,804 67,389,444 
Sy 3 ee ene ae 4,116,456 6,393,564 2,975,616 13,485,636 


78,514,596 34,978,536 «39,324,996 _—152,818,128 
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PEE SENTAGE OF CANADA PACKERS LIMITED TO TOTAL CANADIAN INSPECTED 
~~ SLAUGHTERINGS OF CATTLE AND HOGS 


Calendar Year Cattle Hogs Calendar Year Cattle Hogs 

% % % % 
aie ste tira pbs wishes KS 53-1 48-2 RBG ~~ ies, eiTaaks cr ecee =e one 29-4 
| a Beer aa ae 49-4 41-3 1 Ee en ee Cee. | ee 29-5 
raul, 5 5Se amine kitts b . 48-7 35-1 EWU Os eC eels craks dn EN eee 30-4 
Senet 5 asvte © atkla bitals as 47-4 34-2 RD ile’ 68 cuit ants Gos y ons 38-2 25-5 
eek ¢ sik ay nel’ s 44-9 37-1 BUEN 5k oration ad ee 35-2 27-9 
ain lays wiiethione Ws ob 43-5 36-5 ea I tee a wee 29 
CU nists ate Bh Metal eon . 42°4 35-8 RE uM ok ores nk 28-2 
Eh atale Ale wcateb bao 40-2 31-4 Sema ass hlacs wns s:0 ee Oe 23-5 
“TOP ae eee 39 28-7 Ea ae re Le eg) 26-6 
DUT we wads Mees kikin 38-5 29-2 0p gay Rea ae oe pare we 27-6 
TS celia t Sy a divs oe we 39-7 31 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED PROFIT AND LOSS ON BEEF 


ar .- REPRESENTATIVE LOTS 
Date Purchased—August 27, 1947 
- > LIVE VALUE 
o* NUMBER HEAD WEIGHT PAID 
—_* = 30 Steers 35,390 $5,174.82 
pease Of By-Products .................- 697.41 
oe . $4,477.41 
eee ee eee es eee 311.85 
a i MOS ES Gt 
ee Pere $4,789.26 
_- Dressed Weight ........ 18,900 
ie Sid SC. Ar eT ea 53-4% - 
Yet Cost per 100 pounds ............... 25.34 
\y rage Selling Price per 100 pounds.... 25.00 ¢ 
Profit or Loss per 100 pounds........... Sh 
Paid to the Producer.......... $5,174.82 
Charged to the Retailer for Beef $4,725.00 


< 
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Date Purchased—October 29, 1947. 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED PROFIT AND LOSS ON BEEF 


REPRESENTATIVE [Lots 


NUMBER HEAD 
15 Steers 
Value of By-Products .....-..-..+sesee 


Plus Expense ........- eee ee eee er eenees 


Wet Cost cof (Beet aie se ec eie s Wsleipne ore 
Dressed Weight .......- 
Vela eee econ | tereaicnete eles 


Net. ‘Cost per 100 pounds .......-+--+eees 
Average Selling Price per 100 pounds .... 


Profit or Less per 100 pounds........... 
Paid to the Producer........... 
Charged to the Retailer for Beef 


Date Purchased—January 8, 1948. 


NUMBER HEAD 
30 Steers 
Value of By+Products ......-..+sesseees 


PIUSesWXPEMSES) Sse 1 veer ore +e/yiedsl so lhe 


Niet Ost Ot MEXCOE faye cies) cia cialeys\ls unis) stagie) coz 
Dressed Weight .......-. 
Wineldnr te eeccic kets seas 


Net cost per 100 pounds .........-+--+-- 
Average Selling Price per 100 pounds.... 


Profit or Loss per 100 pounds ........-.. 
Paid to the Producer’ .....-....- 
Charged to the Retailer for Beef 


Date Purchased—March 16, 1948. 


NUMBER HEAD 
74 Steers 
Value of By-Products .......-0.2+++ee> 


Pius CHxipenses: fe 6 «clei steclee weiss le viel ome 


Nati ont \Or Belicia ci. i isle oreteléie Wels cere ties 
Dressed Weight ........ 
Velie Hic euarates uate re tstnte rete oeits 


Net Cost per 100 pounds .........+++++ 
Average Selling Price per 100 pounds .... 


Profit or Loss per 100 pounds........... 
Paid to the Producer .......... 
Charged to the Retailer for Beef 


LIVE 


WEIGHT 


18,940 


10,470 
55-2% 


$2,901.23 
$2,669.85 


VALUE 
PAID © 


$2,901.23 
386.34 


$2,514.89 


172.75 


$2,687.64 
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LIVE - 
WEIGHT 


37,740 


19,890 
52°7% 


$6,151.97 
$5,768.10 


LIVE 


WEIGHT 


90,860 


48,248 
53-1% 


$15,072.67 
$13,750.68 


VALUE @ 
PAID 


$6,151.97 
733.94 


$5,418.03 


328.18 


$5,746.21 


28.88 
29.00 —— 
129 


VALUE 
PAID 

$15,072.67 

1,785.17 


$13,287.50 
796.09 


$14,083.59 


29.18 
28.50 
68 


_ CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
ss By-propvucrs Accounts ; 
Net Profit or Loss—Fiscal Years 1936-1948 > ‘ 


Meat packing plants Wholesale branches 


By- - 

Lard products F 
“Ey Chae TEE 1,134, 135 936 21,758 20,822 
rere 9 ence ug > 1,427,724 37 23, 23,461 
833, 893 62 20,707 20, 645 
thes Sane ee 1, 214, 533 18 19, 624 19, 642 
Natay as ogre k 1, 464, 834 1,610 21,449 19,839 
» 2 ise ee 886,951 6,178 pif 21, 290 

i eee 874, 257 , 042 38, 627 42,669 

«i ae 453, 238 3,118 31,112 27,994 
1, 5p 544, 246 522 26, 241 26,763 
1 ree 556, 254 5,396 28,541 33, 937 
ey eke eee 475,468 6,111 28,162 22,051 
+L a ee 889, 607 2,539 20,775 18, 236 
MPa 1,336,361 8,508 27, 937 19,429 
1 pe SES ae 7,222,779 | 12,091,501 19,047 | 335,825 | 316,778 

. 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
Wererk.ty AVERAGE WHOLESALE SELLING Prices—ReED Branp Brrr 


ee ee eet ee ee ee ———- 


(F.O.B. Toronto) } 
CUBE IN Pt i 
1947 ( 
Oct. 1 
8 
15+ — Strike period 
ae, No sales 
OH Tee ecetta ea eAR OaN Sea aii eis, Shy ence suatese ed. Weds neyataib ets) (oie uted eee eae 25.50 
IG av Fu eeuee sale oe ses aig cle te tate: cys ah craic ancien abtment ae cent olan olga o-a ome ecole eager 26.50 ; 
Ce Wace s pote tLe Rs Tee NENA Mgpionmen cain rpc, he Woy 9 Sr 26.00 é 
FAR acne RAM RRR PINT Sree tee Poa natt i ITA Fag Pi a tio 25.00 
CY Wine aiete POE paral ha eer en niat oman nnn Ma AMer ror warrant Mer orhse sot yee Ot 25.00 : 
Tone ee a teen yeaa ye ean a eeslete emia le cote otatyncic ara gtr cedhaehas apelin ua a ietelriate ease teens 25.00 
Lee ee ate Nee OUR cs Ladner ean afal Sbaaiiet atest cotter ayarvicetetaetake apy fats)>1 a aashene eee Banal 26.00 
PF pe AU Wat ae ae ole wo ateue ated w Bhat Wi pi anke ccsss tier apelaNeculmias ale felveRe less Feronetayol ace ee epee 26.50 . 
Vein “Cg nde Ree hin we baat ee eC Roe Mine 26.50 ‘ 
5 RUN RDS eee aw pate hal afar re 8S SA Bat cme oe 28.00 
1948 5 
A Pine shy (tue a Le aa Ries ea eh area eel Perl teres ar Sr inAes hic G cm ork Seat aiivad oie 28.50 * 
TEU Wiad Rue ole eR CEC eR MTD am A Recent rar eee MO eo COC ont 2:06 Oi 28.75 
Os i aaeeea ies oe i eS Neer hen a omer ERA RAS RO nico antr pam ta Octo Cro Sule rea 28.00 
Bee es et tO A Ses TOR Tees Me SA ret Welt ys uscteret ate hes rpehe br egr aa tame fo Cole i peeaieenasss Sagi l= PACS 
1/2) IY Creare RU ee ta CNET ENS nasiont Scr, Mie Meera NE cea HO DAC ci tries Tau oitary crap 27.50 
: CHD ETE Medi RuGAeN ce meee Carte ne ne ie: ay ick Ser spect: 27.78 : 
ASS ea cae ali rene inlets eee = il orate ae evap kann te okeleaetete ior skge le Ree 28.18 
se Soe a RSENS BN Se ES Fee oa eae RM Pn a ee ern rE CAS OST City G Popes Wf Jj 
1 Rev cic es eo ie al ry iene Se ear eC oe eG Gane S OciattC Pc 28.48 += 
TO eee ee eas ea ie eae = ice ee Sie cc as Tol ete eenar reat a mane tagean se 28.22 
1 a ee Ae ae ROR Ree) nin ome ae eimre a eee hoe Geni) Ads Case bc 28.58 q 
Dae se: Meters at sig Sethe co See SOR, Gate de an ee a ace Cee ef e ameas iret 29.08 4 
Oy Ree Lig teil pena ere Oy mL Gl nL en neg eS ee hte hee pierre a SSR aps 28.85 i 
AE TF ona ut ah aa rien eetiaes oe gre dina ele enters CaM Oerleie ashe oleh ary a eran Bae 28 .87 
PA pte tact ity ate Tiber ohS) | reacted eer arate laiegs pestis cbtaicy caramel aereg mess 29.14 E 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 


AveraGe WEEKLY WHOLESALE SELLING Prices or BLUE BRAND AND COMMERCIAL BEEF 
ry oF TORONTO 
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: Price per : Price per ( 
Weight 100 lbs. Weight 100 lbs. | 
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Dect 66, 694 23.90 97,786 22.06 
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Jan. 6 50, 856 26.99 71,632 25.72 
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28,061 26.52 145,817 25.91 
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No. 54 


_ FRIDAY, MAY 7, 1948 


< WITNESSES: 


A. G. Hall, Manager, Beef Department, Canada Packers Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


. Hugh M. Murray, General Provision Manager, Canada Packers 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


5. m Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


OF 


OTTAWA ‘oe 
_ EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., , ee 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY - 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1948 


_-—s- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Frmay, May 7,1948.° 


= "The Special Committee on Eriges met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr, 
artin, presiding. 


“Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Beaudoin, Harkness, Irvine, Lesage, 
Mar artin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
Mr. A. G. Hall, Manager, Beef Department, Canada Packers Limited, 
onto, was called, sworn and examined. 


an the course of Mr. Hall’s examination, Mr. Hugh M. Murray, General 
-rovision Manager, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, was also recalled and 
urther examined. 


- Witnesses retired. - 


Mr. Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias Limited, Montreal, 
ju uebec, was recalled and further examined. 


At 12.30 p.m., Mr. Mayhew took the chair in the temporary absence of 
be hairman. 


At 1 p.m. witness retired and the committee adjourned until Monday, May 10, 
na” a.m. 


& £ R,. ARSENAULT, 
ie Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


~ Hovse or Commons, 
May 7, 1948. 


__ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


_ The Cuarrman: The meeting will come to order. 
- ‘It seems to me that the important thing for us to clear up in our mind 
is this picture of stocks of meat on hand. As it stands it is most unsatisfactory, 
but we are going to get it or we are going to stay here until we do. That is 
the point which was raised by Mr. Maybank yesterday. We want to know 
the exact situation with regard to stocks on hand of all meats. Now, I don’t 
uppose we can ask Canada Packers to give the general picture, but they can 
certainly tell us about their own picture. 
__ Mr. Dypr: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two things to call to your attention. 
‘Mr. Hall is here and he has with him figures with reference to Canada Packers 
inventories of beef. We have certain figures with regard to storage stocks put 
in by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. I made inquiries as to when they could 
get the over-all Canadian picture up to date and I have been informed the 
returns are now coming in with regard to May 1, and that it will not be possible 
to get the over-all picture with regard to May 1 for some days yet. 
_ The Cuatrrman: How many days? 
_ Mr. Dype: I do not want to fix an exact date. 
_ The Cuarrman: But approximately? 
_ Mr. Dype: I have been told May 12 or 13. 
_ The Cuarrman: Because, if there are a lot of stocks on hand, that has a 
ot to do with the present prices if all this theory about supply and demand is 
correct; and if we are going to do anything about it we should know that picture 
and turn it inside out. I think members agree with me on this. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Yes, I agree that we should have an idea of what it is. Of 
course, Mr. Hall ¢an only give it for Canada Packers. 
Mr. Dype: I would like to call Mr. Hall to give us these figures. 
Mr. Lesace: Will we have Mr. Murray sworn at the same time? 
. The CuairMAN: Does he want to be sworn? 
_ Mr. Dype: If we need Mr. Murray we can certainly have him sworn. Mr. 
Jall is the officer who can give us the figures on beef, and then if we need to 
go further we will be glad to have Mr. Murray sworn. 
The CHarrMAN: We are in the hands of Mr. Dyde. 


lian G. Hall, Manager of Beef Department, Canada Packers Limited, 
Ss called and sworn. 


_. By Mr. Dyde: 

~Q. Mr. Hall, I think you have looked up figures with regard to holdings of 

ef of Canada Packers in storage as at May 1, and also you are able to give 

iS exact figures as of April 1, 1948. By the way, what is your full name?— 

Allan G. Hall. 
fa? 2709 
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Q. And your office with Canada Packers?—A. Manager of the beef | 


department. : 
Q. Would you proceed to give us the table of figures? I should like you 


to explain exactly what you are doing in the way of giving figures. Are these 
figures that were reported by you to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics?—A. Yes. 
Q. You can give us these figures under the heading of April 1, 1948, and 
May 1,-1948, can you?—A. That is right. 
Q. Now, we might take these figures under two columns, April 1, 1948, and 
May 1, 1948, and the first item is frozen meat. Mr. Hall, how much, frozen. 
beef did you have at April 1, 1948?—A. 4,928,000 pounds. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How much?—A. 4,928,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. And at May 1?—-A. 2,949,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just a minute; two million what?—A. 2,949,000. 
Q. On May 1?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Then under the heading “Fresh” what are the figures?—A. On April 1, 
3,711,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just a minute; it is hard to get. What is it?—A. 3,711,000. May 1, 


2,870,000. 
Q. Two million what?—A. 2,870,000. 


Mr. Irvine: That is for this year? 
Mr. Dyn: This is all for this year. 
The Cuarrman: April 1 and May 1. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Under the heading “Fancy Meats” what holdings?—A. April 1, 1,299,000; 


May 1, 1,004,000. 
Q. And under the heading “Cured” what figures?—A. April 1, 479,000. 


SENT 


The Cuarrman: It is very hard to get these. It is too bad you could not have ; 


given them to us in the form of a table. 
The Witness: I got it by telephone this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the crux of the problem right now, if we are going 


to do anything. 
The Wrrness: April 1, 479,000. 
The CuarrMan: That is for what kind of meat? 
The Witness: Cured. 
The CuHarrMan: All right. 
The Witness: May 1, 337,000. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. And the totals?—A. The total for April 1, 6,706,000. 


OMT (ie at 
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By the Chairman: | 
Q. And May 1?—A. May 1— 
_ Mr. Dype: Did you not get the figure, Mr. Lesage? 
Br. LesaceE: I understood that frozen meat was 4,928,000 and the other was 
The Wrrwess: Excuse me a minute. I left off the fresh. It is 10,417,000. 
By Mr. Lesage: 
~ Q. 10,417,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on May 1?—A. May 1, 7,160,000. 

By Mr. Dyde: 


¥ Q. Now, Mr. Hall, with regard to the holdings of meat, first the fresh holdings 
if 2,870,000—excuse me, the frozen holdings of 2,949,000, is there any of that 
now sold?—A. About 800,000 pounds sold under contract. 


_ Mr. Maysank: That is 2-95. That is the way I read it. 


Bi By Mr. Irvine: 
_ Q. Is that sold to the meat board?—A. No, sold to customers in Canada. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. That has been reduced by how much?—A. Sold is 800,000 pounds. 
Mr. Dyne: It includes 800,000 pounds which have been sold. 
_ Mr. Maysank: In the meantime? 
_ Mr. Dype: No, on contract. 
_ The Wirness: Put in on contract. 


a By Mr. Irvine: 

__ Q. Just in that connection why would the purchase be delayed? How long 
| that delay, and what are the conditions of that sale?—A. That beef was mostly 
id, some of it last fall and some of it within the last few months, to various 
ustomers who bought it to protect themselves over the spring when beef is 
ually scarce. It is beef sold to hotels, lumber camps and trade of that kind who 
id to have beef supplies assured. It was sold to them at the time of sale at the 
ing market price and put in storage for their account. 

4 


- By Mr. Maybank: 


es Is that not substantially the case of a buying of meat for future delivery? 
-A. Yes. 

- Q. There is just this point about it. I do not suppose that this 800,000 pounds 
dught by these various people whom you have mentioned for future delivery is 
tually identified and sequestrated away from other similar beef—A. Oh, yes, 
1s marked for them and tagged for them and put away for their account, but 
it charged to them then. 

_ Q. Is is not that a certain number of pounds in the total is for them but it 
a certain selected and identified number of pounds?—A. Correct. For instance 
ey might buy 100 loins of beef and 100 ribs of beef. They would be held for 
em fresh and put in storage to be charged as they are taken out. 

Q. Just as though they themselves had carried it to you and said, “Please 
re this for me’, you being a public storage?—A. Except we finance it until 
xy take it out. We charge it to them as they take delivery. 
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Q. I presume it is not in any freezer or cooling premises of your own but it 
is in some public storage which you employ—A. Mostly; there might be some- 
quantity in our own plant. “a 

Q. But in any event these are a certain number of pounds that you would — 
not have any right whatever to sell to me or anybody else?—A. That is correct. — 
Q. It is well established that that particular poundage is their?—A. That@ 


is right. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Are they obliged to take the full amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether they need it or not?—A. Yes. 

The CuamrmMan: We were told yesterday your proportion was about one-— 
quarter of the total, and it looks as though on hand now, or as of the 1st of May, 
we have slightly more than was on hand on April 1 last year. . 

Mr. Lesace: Pardon me— 1 

The CuarrMAN: May 1 of last year. * 

Mr. Lesace: Much more. 

The Cuarrman: Much more. Is that right? 

Mr. Maypank: Independently of whose it is the poundage now seems— 
greater than it was twelve months ago. ‘ 

Mr. Irvine: And unconsumed. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that right?—A. It looks that way. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Have you got your own figures for last year?—A. Yes, these are our 
own figures. | 
Q. For last year?—A. No. 
Q. The total for April 1 and May 1, 1947. I would not want a breakdown. 
—A. I think it is in the book. , 
Q. It is not in the brief _—A. I should like to make an explanation in connec- 
tion with the figure we gave you yesterday. I gave Mr. McLean a figure yester- 
day that our unsold as at April 28 was 1,367,000 pounds whereas this morning I 
have given you a figure that is 2,149,000. I want to explain the difference. The 
figure I had yesterday included only beef that was owned at our packing plants. 
This figure I have given you today is our complete figure including all our 
branches which carry stocks. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I should like to keep this thing as simple as we can because if we introduce 


all these other figures it is complicated for me, in any event. I want to try to get 
a picture of what the stock situation is at the present ime. You agree that it 
is more than it was in April and May of last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. The total picture?—A. I would say so. 

Q. Estimated. Now, we have been told about the supply and demand theory 
and so on. It is inconceivable to me how it can be suggested now that the rise 
in the present price of meat is not very seriously due to the amount of meat on 
hand, the amount of beef on hand at the moment.—A. I think the amount of 
beef on hand in storage as for the last few weeks helped to keep the market for 
fresh beef from going higher. For instance, we have distributed during April 
2,000,000 pounds of frozen beef, the difference between 4,928,000 and 2,949,000. 
- That is an average of half a million pounds a week. Had that not been thrown on 


4 


; 
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the market the demand for beef would have been that much more in excess of 
the available supply, and so far as we are concerned we are selling that beef as 
fast as we can sell it. There is only a percentage of our customers who will buy 
frozen beef, and you have to send it out to areas where such customers exist. 
For instance, it would be very hard to sell frozen beef in the city of Toronto. There 
‘is hardly a retailer who would handle it unless there was an extreme shortage. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Is that not the case in previous years also?—A. Yes. J might explain 
this. The chief reason for the difference in the quantity of frozen beef this year as 
4 compared with last year is that at the end of 1946 and the first. of 1947 we were 
_ operating under price ceilings, and the ceiling for fresh beef and frozen beef was 

_ identical, so that there was no attraction in putting any beef into storage during 

_ the period of big supply because you had no way of recovering your cost of 

_ freezing and carrying it, so that the beef was sold fresh as roduced. Any surplus 

could be frozen and exported to England. So there was no reserve supply in the 

_ freezers a year ago, and at this time last year and right through to July we had 

an extreme shortage of fresh beef for the trade. It was in today and it was out to 

_ your house in the morning. It was very extreme. There was no reserve last 
year, and it was only the ceilings that kept the prices down where they were. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The supply of live stock is continuing?—A. Yes. 


Q. It is good?—A. It is good; the supply is relatively good compared to last 
_ year but the demand seems to be even greater. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


_ Q. There is no export at this time—A. There has been none exported this 
year since early February and January. In J anuary and February there was a 
surplus exported. I think the meat board has shipped since the Ist of January 
28,000,000 pounds of beef. 

‘ Q. So the domestic demand must have expanded tremendously.—A. No, in 
January killings were much heavier than they are now. They were up as high as 
_ 36,000 cattle a week. That surplus was exported. 

“ 


4 By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you offer any explanation to this committee why, in the fact of the 

facts you have related, particularly that you have on hand more than in April or 
_ May of last year, there should be an increase in price.—A. Just that the demand 
week after week is forcing the price up. 
4 Q. But you have a greater amount on hand than you had at any time in 
May or April of last year, or any* comparable period?—A. Beef that is in the 
freezer would not be comparable to a large portion of the fresh production, and 
as L-said before many retailers will pay almost any price for fresh beef rather than 
handle frozen beef. 


§ 
’ By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. It comes to this, does it not, that the demand was as you stated, and 
you released out of storage a certain amount each week and added that to your 
kill, and you just added enough each week in that way so as not to cause the 
femand price to drop any.—A. No, I would say we released as much as we could 


. Q. But you released as much as you could sell at the new higher price; 
would that not be so?—A. No, we released as much frozen beef as we could find 


customers who would buy frozen beef. 


cf 
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Q. What about fresh beef?—A. ‘Fresh beef—you must bear in mind there 
is fresh beef or about 3,700,000 or 2,800,000. That is just the current stock. 


Our production at the present time would be about 3,500,000 to 3,800,000 pounds » 


of beef a week. That is going into consumption as fast as we can get it to the 
consumer, so 2,870,000 pounds is less than a week’s production, and that beef is 
changing every day. If we kill 700 cattle in the plant today we have to move 
700 carcasses of beef in order to be able to kill tomorrow. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. You mean you could not operate with less?—A. We could not operate 
with our present killings with a smaller stock of fresh beef. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. That is really a moving stock.—A. Just as though it was on a chain. 

Q. How does that compare with last year?—-A. Last year we had 3,700,000 
against this year 2,870,000—oh, I beg your pardon. 

Q. Those figures are a month before-—A. Oh, I would say it is larger than 
last year because at this time last year our total kills were small because we were 
under ceilings and the live market was well above the equivalent of ceilings, 
and we just bought enough cattle to stay in the business. 

Q. May I see if this is a correct picture? You are killing 1,000 cattle a 
week. In such a case there ought to be in storage about a week’s kill, and that 
is roughly what is the fact, is it not?—A. I would say roughly a little less than 
a week’s kill, probably 3 of a week’s kill, because the beef has to be killed today 
and it has got to be chilled and has got to be prepared for shipment. There is 
a space of two or three days from the time it is killed. Some customers buy 
beef and hold it for a week. 

Q. Is it right to say that as to whatever we find of fresh beef you have 
remarked it is just as though it was on a moving carrier?—A. That is correct. 


g 
‘a 
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Q. That what we find there is the carcass of an animal which is killed last — 


week?—A. Just in the process of being merchandized. 

Q. If that is the case it is hardly storage as the expression is used in the 
popular way —A. That is correct. 

Q. And you would have us understand then this fresh beef is not to be 
thought of as stored up?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then you say that the amount is less a year ago because your weekly 
kill a year ago was less——A. I am speaking of our own, yes. 

Q. What were the respective figures for a week’s kill this year and last 
year?—A. I can estimate that. 

Q. I presume what you are going to answer will be an approximation.— 
foe Vies. 

Q. But do you feel yourself you can approximate reasonably closely?—A. I 
would say at the present time we are killing in the neighbourhood of 7,500 to 
8,000 cattle per week, and that is about 40 per cent more than a year ago, or 
about 3,000 more than a year ago. 

Q. Would it be your statement that the fresh beef on hand in the manner 
you have already been describing to us would likewise be about 40 per cent 
more now?—A. I would think so. That is from memory and subject to some 
correction. 

Q. I appreciate that.—A. It might be. 


Q. You have been attending to the same section of the business for some ~ 


little time, have your not?—A. Yes. 
Q. This is your department and has been for quite some time?—A. Yes, I 
spend all my time on that. 
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: By Mr. Irvine: 

_ Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question here. The witness said 

| moment ago that the demand for fresh meat is much greater than the demand 

or frozen meat—that is in the Canadian market?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And you have also stated it is somewhat more expensive to freeze meat 

than to sell it fresh?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. In that case, why do you freeze it at all since the demand is so great 

for fresh meat?—A. The beef that is frozen and which we have for our own 

account was frozen last fall in late November or early December. There was 
very little space available in late November or early December when there was 
a surplus on the market and it was a case of freezing the surplus to ship it 

to the meat board for export or, on the other hand, it was a case of putting it 
1 the freezer to have some beef in a period of shortage such as now—to have 

a supply for the type of customer who will take the frozen beef. It is cus- 

tomary when we have no price controls to do that—to have some of that beef 
or that type of customer and usually it is all finished by the end of May. 


>= By Mr. Maybank: 


_ __Q. How long can you store beef and still have it fresh?—A. For the 
ordinary trade, I would say the maximum would be about two weeks. 
_ Q. Whenever you submit figures to us on fresh beef we can say those 
carcasses have not been carcasses for longer than two weeks?—A. That is 
correct except that for some trade the ribs and loins are aged for a longer 
yeriod—perhaps three or four weeks—to tenderize them. That is done for 
the hotel trade and so on. 
_ Q. That is processing?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. As against storage as it is ordinarily expressed?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Am I right in thinking your frozen beef is what you call the sharp 
freeze. You put it in a sharp freezer?—A. That is correct. 
_ Q. Probably 30 or 40 degrees below zero?—A. It is put in around zero or 
a little below and carried something just above zero. 
ag 
| By Mr. Lesage: 
-_ Q. Mr. Hall, in answer to Mr. Maybank, a few minutes ago, you used 
these words “in a period of shortage as we have now”. Would it be correct 
0 say it is not an absolute shortage which we have but it is a shortage in 
elation to demand?—A. That would be correct. 
_ Q. It is a shortage in relation to the increased demand?—A. That is correct. 
_ Q. May I ask Mr. Child if there has been, in the last two months, an 
nerease in the amount of sales of beef—volume of sales?—A. I could answer 
he question. 
Q. If you can answer it, please do so?—A. I cannot give the information 
ver a long period but I can recall definite figures on one week which was twe 
r three weeks ago. Our sales this year were 93 per cent greater than they 
ere last year. 
_Q. 93 per cent greater than last year?—A. Yes, and that includes fresh and 


JZCN. 

- Q. And most of it was fresh?—A. Most of it, yes. 

_Q. I understand the demand on the domestic market is for fresh meat 
nd the increased demand is tremendous?—A. Yes. Excuse me, I would like 
0 supplement that statement with these remarks. I think more eattle are 
ming in to central points this year and we are shipping beef to customers 
ho formerly had been our customers but a year ago they were perhaps having 
farmer kill some cattle for them, or they were killing their own and it 


‘to 
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means the demand for beef, as far as we are concerned, is more extreme than 
the over-all demand. There was a switch from decentralized killing to cen- — 
tralized killing. a 

Q. I understand that. Just the same there is im general an increased — 
demand?—A. Yes, I would say so. 

Q. Is the demand more for good quality beef or for low quality beef?—A. At 
the present time the demand applies to all beef and it clears all beef as quickly — 
as it is ready. The strongest demand is for the most expensive cuts out of — 
the best parts of the beef—particularly loins for steaks. 

_ Mr. Hall, can this situation and the relation between supply and 
demand be levelled soon?—A. I am no prophet. 3 

Q. What is your opinion?—A. Anything I say is only opinion and it might — 
be absolutely wrong. é 

Q. Yes?—A. I would think the situation would get worse from now until 
July. : 

Q. From now until July?—A. Yes, because I think we have been killing a 
lot of cattle in the last few weeks—the higher prices having brought them out— : 
and they would ordinarily come in late in July. > 


By the Chairman: 


Q. With a consequent rise in prices?—A. Yes, but they are used up now 
and it will probably mean a short supply in the next six weeks. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I remember what Mr. McLean said, and I suppose you will agree with 
him that all the increase in price is going to the producer of the cattle?—A. Yes. — 

Q. You are not taking any profit out of the increase in price?—A. I would © 
say that we are making a profit on beef today although we did not a year ago. — 
We were buying beef which was costing us a cent or 2 cents more than the ceilings — 
and we were taking a definite loss in order to stay in business. 

Q. This year you are making a profit on beef at this time?—A. Yes. There © 
is another feature of the situation if beef does get scarce this year there will be — 
plenty of pork. The consumers can buy pork now but a year ago that was not 
the case because pork was under quota and it had to be exported. . 

Q. We have been told here that there was a switch from pork to beef after — 
the 1st of January, according to the consumer’s demand, on account of the — 
fact the price of pork did go up after the British contract came into effect?— 
A. That is possible to some extent. I do not want to answer for pork but my 
understanding is the demand for pork is also exceptionally good. 


The Cuamrman: Now? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. It is also exceptionally high now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do we understand then that the Canadians are eating more meat than 
they did?—A. I do not think they are eating less. 

Q. They are eating more?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. If the demand is greater in relation to supply and the supply is greater 
with reference to the task, the answer is that people are either eating more oF 
throwing it away?—A. Yes, but there is one unknown quantity. You do not 4 
know how much meat was produced in uninspected plants. i 
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Q. Everything that is said with reference to today’s position has to be 


conditioned in the light of the situation last year when there were controls with 
consequent black marketing?—A. Black marketing, or a lot of uninspected 
illing. The retailer might have bought cattle and killed them. 

_ Q. That is not black marketing?—A. No, it was not black marketing but 
meat was killed in the country and there was a good deal of uninspected meat. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


 Q. Taking into consideration the amount of beef and pork killed, as Mr. 
‘Maybank has said, there is an increased demand?—A. That would be my 
opinion, although I could not prove it. The figures come out once a year. 

___ Q. I think we can conclude that we are reaching a higher standard of living 
without controls than we were with controls? 


__. Mr. Irvine: I would like to make one point clear. 

; Mr. Maygzanx: I did want to put a follow-up question. 
Mr. Irvine: Mine is a follow-up question. 

Mr. Maysanxk: Go ahead. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


_ Q. I want to get this point clear. I understand the demand is very great 
according to your statement and you have sold in the last months 93 per cent 
more than you did last year?—A. I recall one particular week in which we did. 
Q. All right, one week. That would seem to indicate then that the demand 
was to a very large extent met. You would not suggest in that week the con- 
sumption of the Canadian people was 93 per cent greater than in any other week 
of the year?—A. I explained that a lot of beef we sold was replacing beef that 
} year ago did not come into our figures and probably did not come into the 
inspected killings. 
 Q. Would you say that during that week the demand was very largely 
m ae I can only speak for ourselves. If we had had more beef we could have 
sold it. 
__Q. There was a greater surplus in that week than in the corresponding 
week of the year before?—A. There was a greater stock on hand in our plants. 
Q. Yes. 


_ The Cuarrman: This is a mystery to me. 
Mr. Irvine: It is a mystery to everybody. 


4 By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. I would like to know how long you think you could have continued to 
upply the demand had it remained at 193 per cent. You could do it for a 
week but— —A. It is entirely a day to day proposition and as many cattle as we 
we move. 
~ Q. Were there enough cattle in the country to sustain that demand?—A. It 
ust depends whether they are being marketed. There are 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 
attle in the country. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


_ Q. They would be used up pretty soon?—A. I would say the marketings 
his year are fairly normal—maybe a little shade on the heavy side—as 
ompared with the last few years. . 

Q. You cannot increase the number of cattle available for market in a 
hort time?—A. No, but a man may decide to sell cattle today that he did not 
atend to sell for another six weeks or six months. 
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Q. That may be so, but Mr. Mayhew is asking about the possibility of 
keeping up with the demand represented by that figure of 193 per cent?—A. The © 
cattle marketings are seasonally heavier now but they will be lighter in June. 

Q. You could not-keep up the 93 per cent increase for very long without — 
running out of cattle?—A. I would like to qualify the statement by saying that 
a year ago the beef we had was pretty pitiful as far as volume is concerned. We 
were practically out of business and the 93. per cent does not mean a great deal. 

Mr. Mayuew: There was no profit last year, and you were not pushing the © 
business? 

The Witness: We just did enough to keep a few men in the plant. 


The Cuarrman: What was that question? of 
Mr. Mayuew: I was saying that there was no profit last year so he was not t 
pushing sales as compared with promoting sales? 4 


The Wirness: There was a heavy loss. ¥. 


By Mr. Maybank: ‘if 

Q. With reference to this storing of frozen meats, in the event of any 
carcass not being stored as frozen it would have to go into the stream which 
would result in it reaching the consumer?—A. Correct. . 

Q. So whenever any carcass is frozen it is held off the market and out of © 
the domestic trade?—A. I think we have explained before that the beef put in _ 
the freezer went in at a time when the domestic trade got all it would take and — 
there was a surplus which was being frozen for the meat board. % 

Q. I see-—A. We sold a lot to the meat board but we put some away for — 
our own business later on. . 

Q. Again when you say the trade got all it would take you mean it received 
it at the then going price?—A. Yes, our policy was to put it into the domestic — 
market rather than to export it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is this not the situation with regard to beef? Let us leave pork alone, — 
we have not touched that yet and your accumulation as of April 1 was abnorm- | 
ally high, the highest that it had been since 1926—but we will just look at beef — 
alone right now. Is it not true to say that in relation to the demand your supply — 
situation is as good as it has ever been?—A. No, I would not say that. It is@ 
hard to make an absolute comparison with years gone by—especially at this 
time of the year, from April through to June. I would say over the years I have — 
been in the business there has been short supply in relation to demand at this | 
season of the year. 

Q. You say short supply, but that is not the evidence?—A. In relation to | 
demand. 

Q. You still have more on hand—keep in mind what there is in storage and 
what you have coming along continually in the way of fresh cattle. You still 
have a greater amount on hand by way of supply than you need for the demand? — 
__A Tf we were able to find customers to take all our frozen beef out they . 
could have it in the next week, because we only have 2,500,000 pounds and it 
would not affect the situation. 

Q. Frozen beef is as good as live beef is it not?—A. No. 

Q. Nutritionally?—A. Oh, yes, nutritionally. : 

Q. Have you told the public that? What we are trying to do is to get 
prices down and if we do not get prices down this committee is not going to 
be the only embarrassed unit in the country?—A. I can tell you that all the 
frozen beef we have got will not affect the price one iota. 3 

Q. But if not only you but the other companies recognized the situation | 
and saw that it was a serious responsibility which they have, I think something — 


ese 
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could be done?—A. Most of our frozen beef is of the lower grades, for a 


particular trade such as the camp trade, but when consumers go into a chain 
ore or an ordinary retail store they want a steak from a red brand carcass 

i they are not going to take frozen beef. They will take pork or something 

Pi. ibe, 

_ Q. What are you doing to get them to take pork?—A. We are selling what 

we can. 

: Q. As of May 1 what is your accumulation of pork stocks?—A. I prefer 
that Mr. Murray should answer. 


it. 


; Mr. Hugh M. Murray, General Provision Manager, Canada Packers 
Limited, recalled: 


; Mr. Dypp: Mr. Murray has already been sworn and he may answer the 
question. 


~The Wirness: What is the question? 


The CuarrMan: We are not leaving beef but we would like to get the whole 
supply situation clear. What is your accumulation of pork stocks as of 
May 1, 1948? 

The Wrrness: Would you like me to explain the figures in the same manner 
as Mr. Hall explained the figures with respect to beef? If so, would you turn 
to page 30. 


q Mr. MayBank: Do you divide the product in the same way? 


The Wrrness: Yes. If you will turn to page 30 in the brief I could give 
you the figures for two additional months. I am sorry I cannot give the figures 
for last year but I can give them for this year. 


« 


» 


. By the Chairman: 


. Q. All right—A. Half-way down the page we list freezer pork. The first 
line is for the meat board. 

_ Q. Yes?—A. I will give you the figures as. of April 1 and then May 1. The 

April 1 figure is 10,412,000 and the figure for May 1 is 11,236,000. Next line, 

B-other, reads for April 1, 6,493,000; for May 1, 7,057,000. Coming down then 

to Section 5, other pork— 

___ Mr. Mayank: Just a second now. The first of those figures is April 1, of 
this year? 

__ The Wrrness: And the second is May 1, of this year. Coming down to 

Section 5, Meat Board; 1,686,000 for April 1, and 1,683,000 for May 1. Under 

other, which is the next line, 4,782,000 and 5,034,000; total pork, which is Sec- 

on 6, 22,383,000 pounds and 25,010,000 pounds. If you like,. Mr. Chairman, 

I will give perhaps a very brief explanation of these figures. 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes. 


The Wirness: The first statement I would like to make is that there is no 
shortage of pork, that every order we can possibly get for pork is being secured 
and is being filled. The board are taking from us for export only the surplus 
pork which we are unable to sell in the domestic market at the present time. 
Stocks of Meat Board pork, both frozen and in cure—that is Section A, under 
Ttem 4, and Section 2, under Item 5—belong to the Meat Board and are being 
ccumulated by the company at the direction of the Meat Board in order to 
provide even shipments to the U.K. market during the months of July, August 
and September when there will not likely be much, if any, of a surplus production 
n Canada. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What was that, July—and what? 


The Witness: July, August, and perhaps September—the other stocks of 


freezer pork. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will then be out of the dangerous period. 

The Wirness: In so far as beef is concerned. 

The CuamrMAN: So far as price is concerned. 

The Wrirnzss: But it is a dangerous period in regard to pork. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: The shortage of pork comes at a different season of the year 
than the shortage of beef. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Witness: Now, stocks of other freezer prok belonging to the company ; 
and you will see that they remained almost constant—at the end of January, 
six million and two, and at the end of February, six million five, and in March 
six million four, and at the end of April seven million five. These stocks remained 
almost constant. They consist of two types of product: one, a lot of sundry 
products, trimmings and similar products, which just as Mr. Hall said a moment 
ago about beef are on the rail in the course of preparation or in the course of 
temporary storage for use in other departments of our business; the other section 
consists of domestic cuts—that is shoulders, loins and so on. Although I cannot 
speak for any other company, in our case the holdings of that particular type of 
pork are in there because they were not suitable either for sale or in the domestic 


market or for export to the board as Wiltshires. As I say, they are suitable for — 


sale in the domestic market, but at that time the domestic market had a plentiful 
supply of these particular goods so we freeze them and try to even out the supply 
in July, August and September when we take these domestic goods out and use 
them domestically and in turn take butchers from our fresh kill which then 
are plentiful for export and ship them to export. Now, that is a rather long 
explanation. I hope it has not been too tedious. But the net result of it is that 
as far as the pork end of the business is concerned we have available to supply 
any customer who likes to order all the pork he wishes to buy. There are varia- 


tions in price, but broadly speaking I would consider that the present price level ~ 


in total is likely to continue right through to the end of the year. Now, there may 
be local points at which prices may change for a month or for two months on this 
market or that market which may be temporarily short and the price may rise 
in that particular market slightly; but broadly speaking I would consider that 
people can have all the pork they want to buy. 


By Mr. M aybank: 


Q. It also means that if we wanted more pork for our domestic market 
about the only place from which it could come would be from the Meat Board 
which is accumulating it for shipment to England. Is that correct?—A. I would 
not be able to answer that, sir. When it comes to our freezer stock, the answer 
would have to come from the authorities of the Meat Board. 

° Q. That is, it means that the Meat Board would be taking less; is that what 
you mean?—A. That is right; although I should I think add to that that the 
Meat Board are not requiring us to deliver any product at all. But it appears, 


and I am not speaking for the Meat Board, it appears to most of us likely that — 


there will be at least sufficient pork to complete our contract with the United 


Kingdom, and perhaps there may be a surplus over and above that, so that the — 


board are not anxious to get a single pound of pork from us at the present time. 
There is no pressure on the packers to deliver anything to the board. 


Mr. MaysBanE: I see. 


MeL 
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_ The Cuamman: Wha ps are you taking, apart from what your company 
s told this committee; what steps are you taking? I take it that 

368 “8 peat ae y g you are 
soncerned about this rise in price just as we are. 

‘Mr. Irvine: Do you think they should be? 

gs The Cuarrman: I am asking you that, Mr. Murray. Would you not prefer 
to see the level maintained at what it was previous to the last three weeks? 

_. The Wirvess: I do not know that I have any comment on that. We are in 
su ha position that we have to pay a certain price for hogs and we have to face 
conditions as they are; I do not think I have any opinion as to whether or not 
it is desirable. 

_ ‘The Cuarrman: My own opinion is that in your own interests as well as in 
the interests of everybody else is that it is a very unfortunate thing that this 
rise has taken place, but you can’t tell— 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a fair statement. It is 
certainly not an unfortunate thing as far as the producer is concerned. In fact, it 
is actually necessary to keep him living. . 
The Cuamrman: Let us see if that is the evidence, that is not the evidence 
before this committee. 

Mr. Harkness: That is the evidence of the producers, yes. 


The Cuamman: I am concerned now, having in mind no particular group, 
but it is a matter for concern for the public generally; and if this rise con- 
tinues I am not just sure that it ir going to be helpful to the producer or anyone 
else in the world. What we need to do, and what we have to do, is to take a 
retty long view of this picture. Now, how are we going to help give the public 
information, help in this matter, in view of the available stocks as shown by 
the figures here, particularly with regard to pork; also having in mind that 
here has been a switch in buying from pork to beef. I think we have to try 
to reverse that and switch them from beef to pork again. 


_ The Wirness: Our normal method of handling a situation of that kind is 
constantly to impress on each of our salesmen the desirability to direct the pork 
rices downward and urge on him that he should have each of his customers 
ell as much pork as he possibly can. 


_ The Cuarrman: Yes. 
_ The Wirness: We have, you see, salesmen who cover practically every 
community in Canada, and that exerts, I think quite a large effect. 


_ The CuatmrMan: I know what I would ask Mr. McLean if he were here. 
| am sorry he is not here. 


Mr. Irvine: Is Mr. McLean not coming back? 


% Mr. Mayank: I think Mr. Thatcher really got everything settled and so 
t was thought it would not be necessary for him to come back last night. 


Mr. Irvine: I certainly have some questions I wanted to ask him. 


The Cuarrman: I thought he was coming back here. He told me yesterday 
hat he would be here. I thought he was coming back as he said. 


§ . 
_ Mr. Maypanx: We have the company officials here. 


~The CHarrMan: Yes, but this witness says he could not give an opinion, 
) that would not help us. 


« 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. Have you any idea of what percentage of the kill there is over which the 
rge packing houses have no control at all, is that just cattle killed on the 
rm and marketed in country markets?—A. No, I have not. 
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Q. Have you any idea of what the percentage would be?—A. I have no ~ 
idea. I have never been able to get anything on that. 

Q. Do you think it is a very substantial figure?—A. It would be a very: | 
considerable item, I think. All I can say is the same as Mr. Hall. We have cer- ~ 
tainly more merchandising through inspected outlets, much more so than was the 
case when we were under controls. During the period of controls as inspected 
houses we were restricted to the number of hogs that we could put on the 
market, and that was a much smaller number than we could sell. That created 
a sort of vacuum in the middle of the market and that vacuum was filled to a 
very large extent by the small people. 

Q. But that small proportion over which there is no control would have a 
very definite influence on the price of live pork, wouldn’t it?——A. I don’t believe 
I understand your question. 

Q. Well, they are competing with you in the fresh meat market, in selling? — 
—A. That is right. ; 

Q. And what is killed in that way comes into the open market in competition — 
with the inspected slaughterings and you have no control over that, but they 
have a certain influence on the market?—A. I would not say it would be very 
ereat, but what they sell in the market would be a factor. 

Q. But you could not give us any estimate as to that?—A. No. 

Q. But it would supply a certain amount of the demand and a certain number — 
of steers or hogs would not come on to the market through regular channels?—A. 
It is markéted. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Harkness, I do not think, speaking for myself, that Lo 
would be doing my full duty if we did not take into account this complete pic- — 
ture. Now, no one wants to see the producer get less than he is entitled to; but — 
we are not going to resolve this problem by not facing up to it; and the fact 1s, 

the evidence is, that the price to the producer today is as good as it was any ~ 
time of which I know. Now is that true? ; 


Mr. Harkness: I would not say that it is true. Your statement said for — 
the committee to discourage, to oppose this increase which has taken place in 
the price of pork. As far as the producer is concerned, that is the exact — 
reverse of the truth. If the increase of 6 cents a pound or 7 cents a pound in © 
the British bacon contract had not taken place—for instance, I can give you — 
my own experience on 1,000 hogs this year. I would not be raising a single one. 
If I had attempted to do so I would have lost everything I was putting into it; 
and every other hog man is in exactly the same position. In other words, that 
increase was absolutely essential to keep the people in the hog business. There- 
fore, the statement that everybody is against the increase having taken place—— 
as I gay, so far as the producer is concerned, it is exactly the reverse of the 
truth. It seems to me from the evidence we have had from the Meat Board 
officials and others that they agreed that when this new contract was entered 
into this increase was necessary to ensure production of hogs. 


The CuHarrman: You mean this present rise? 
Mr. Harkness: There has been no substantial rise. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a substantial rise, and these people have told us 
that it is likely to continue on beef into July. 


Mr. Harkness: We are talking about pork, and you are talking about 
production at the time. 


es 


The CurarrMAN: Yes. I see that we are at cross purposes. 


Mr. Lesace: I am reading the cattle prices on the market yesterday, and 
here I see it is 29 cents for, grade A hogs; apparently there has been little 
change lately. . | 


Mr. Harkness: That is the same as for January, no change in pork. 


yoni 


1 je CHAM ae Patil say that not goi le this prob 
The C xMAN: I still say | We are going to reconcile this problem 
not facing up to the issue. 3 


_ Mr. Harkness: I think we are facing up to it. When we look at it from 


he point of view of adequate supply I think that is why our government 


creased the price in the British contract, because they realized that in order 
) get a supply of pork they had to get that increase in price. 

The CHairman: The supply situation I do not think is bad. I think the 
vidence before us is that it is good. What troubles me continually in this 
hing is this: why, if that is the case, there should be this continual gradual 
wcreasing rise. I have not had any explantion of it yet. 

Mr. Harkness: But if the supply is going to continue—if you are talking 
bout the supply of pork—the number of hogs marketed in Canada last year 
as I think a little less than half what it had been three years previously; so 
at does not indicate that the supply situation is particularly good, does it? 
_ The Cuatrman: We just have the evidence from Mr. Hall— 

_ Mr. Harkness: I am talking about the total number of hogs produced, 
ave you got the exact figures, Mr. Murray? I think you referred to that. 
_ The Wirness: It was around four million eight, then dropped to six. — 

_ Mr. Harkness: Three years ago it was about eight million. 

_ The Cuarrman: It is higher than last year and higher than the year before. 
‘Mr. Harkness: No, lower than the year before. 

_ The Cuateman: The figures I have don’t indicate that. 

_ Mr. Harkness: In 1944, the total hogs marketed were 8,666,430; in 1945, 
800,000 some odd—that was right; in 1946, 4,400,000 some odd; in 1947, 
700,000 odd. In other words, we are down to about half now compared to what 
e were in 1944. So, as I say, that does not indicate a good supply situation. 
~The Cuatrman: What are your figures for April 1? 

‘Mr. Harkness: I havent’ got that. This is just the yearly total. 

_ The Cuatrman: On April 1 of this year the pork supply situation was the 
thest it has ever been. 

_ Mr. Harkness: You mean the amount of pork in cold storage—yes. 

he CuamrMAN: Yes. I am talking about storage. 

Mr. Harkness: That is a different matter than the supply situation for the 
ar, a totally different matter. 

The Cuamman: Well, I am simply stating a fact. It cannot be successfully 
utroverted. It was the largest amount of cold storage pork on hand in our 
. Harkness: Yes. There is no argument about that. 

e CHAIRMAN: But we cannot ignore that fact. That is an eloquent fact. 
_Mr. Harkness: Yes, but you see we must get all the facts and look at the 
ation from the standpoint of all parties interested. 

he CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Harkness: And from the particular point of view of the actual produe- 
n of hogs in the country, it is just about half what it was three years ago; so 
it does not indicate a promising supply situation, does it? 

The Cuamnan: It certainly does. It indicates the most abnormally high 
ply we have ever had. It is there in storage and should be made available 
everybody, and that would help out the price situation. That is a very 
ferial factor. 

; Mr. Mayuew: If that is the case people have the cure in their own hands, 
can stop buying choice beef, they can buy second cuts of beef and they 
ake frozen beef and they can take pork, and the price of beef will eventually 
12341—2} i, 
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come down. They have the situation in their own hands—a buyers’ strike 


against these high prices—it would be all to the good, it would be a good thing. — 


a 
‘ y 
_ 


The CuairMAN: I wish you would pursue that. : 
Mr. Lesace: As far as the price of cattle is concerned, they are coming 


down this week. I am quoting from the Globe and Mail of this morning— — 


Canadian Press—it says, “About 350 head were brought forward from yester- 
day’s market on Winnipeg livestock market today. Trade opened on the 


draggy side. Bids for most killing classes were ruling 25 to 50 cents lower on 


top of the decline registered earlier this week.” I suppose the consumer will 
benefit by this decrease in the price of cattle? 


Mr. Hauu: Right on that, for the last three or four weeks roads in the © 
west have been impassable. There has been a backlog of cattle which could not 
get into market, the roads in Manitoba and Saskatchewan being such that | 
they could not get them out. Now that conditions have improved there has 
been an increase in slaughterings. I think I mentioned that before. As a 
result, the Winnipeg market reacted sharply on cattle and there has been a. 
sharp decline in beef. That beef has been produced this week and is rolling and | 
will be into consumption next week. At least, that is my information, and it~ 


is my opinion that that will likely cause a levelling off of prices and lower 


prices in a week, and possibly it will continue until the market absorbs the 


backlog of cattle. But in the over-all picture the best information we could 


get is that the total supply of cattle is not great. So long as this little flush — 


is on it will have a tendency to level off the market. How long it will last 


nobody can say. It may be two or three or four weeks, and, then we will be 
back into a period where beef generally will be in the short supply position. 
This will have the effect of probably bringing down prices a little temporarily. 


Mr. Irvine: But there are indications that the stocks on hand after the 


next few weeks will be greater than now? 


Mr. Hatu: No, they will be less, I would think. The fresh. beef is being | 
left out of stocks, because that is practically on its way to the consumer each 


week, and the frozen stock becomes less. 


The CHarrman: Now, Mr. Hall, I would like to ask you this question; and 
I want to say that this question 1s not a suggestion that there will be controls 
or that there will not, and I don’t want anyone to interpret this as saying 
that I am hinting there is going to be or there is not going to be controls, I am 
putting a question to you. What would you say about ceilings as a correction 
to the situation? 

Mr. Hau: Between now and July when there will be a relatively short 
supply in relation to demand. I would think any repetition of the situation we 
had a year ago when ceilings were set; lots of products were sold well above the 
ceiling, because buyers have money and they want to buy beef and they will 
buy it. We have had these periods year after year under controls. 


The Cuarrman: So you do not think controls would correct it at all? 
Mr. Hatt: I am afraid not. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the remedy? Is there any suggestion? | 
Mr. Hau: I think the public have to make up their minds as to whether 
they want to buy high-priced beef rather than lower-priced pork or poultry 
or other beef substitution—I think the correction is in their own hands. 
The CuatrMan: Is anything being done by your company to encourage 
the purchase of these other things? We have been told about pork by Mr. 
Murray. What about the other things, chicken and so on? 
Mr. Hany: To the extent that we have any product we always try to sell 
the greatest quantity possible. a 
Mr. Irvine: Let us look at it this way. Suppose pork is down at the 
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moment, and so is poultry. I presume that is the price which meets the demand 
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| s th e other prices do. Now, you suggest that people stop buying meats of the 
nore expensive type and turn to pork and to poultry. If they did that would 
yc 0 araane 4 raise the price of those commodities to meet the increased 
eman 

_ Mr. Haru: Could be. 


__ Mr. Irvine: Well then, what is the difference whether they pay too much 

for hogs and beef or these other things? 

Mr. Hau: If they think the other products are better value they will 

buy these other products and less beef. . 

Mr. Irvine: Do you think they buy the best value? 

_ Mr. Haux: That could be, yes; or it may be that they like it. If they have 
the money to pay for it I suppose they will buy what they like. 

Mr. Irvine: Your suggestion is that we should take some of the money 
way from them probably? 

_ Mr. Hat: I did not suggest that. 

Mr. Irvine: That would bring prices down. 

Mr. Harti: Remember, this strong beef and cattle situation at this time 

of the year is normal, the figures for the last nine or ten years show that. 

They are marketing cattle which have been fed grain for six months, and 

that is the most expensive type of beef that is turned on to the market from the 

producers’ standpoint. Later on you get cattle which are fed on grass and they 

re the ones which are produced most economically. 

__ Mr. Irvine: I do not think there ts anything new in the situation as far as 

[ean see it. It is just the same old thing. 

_ The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 


- 


_ Mr. Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias Limited, 
Montreal, Que., recalled: 


_ Mr. Invive: Mr. Chairman, before you proceed with the next witness I would 
ike to ask if it would be possible to secure figures which would show the entire 
‘api tal and plant equipment used in all packing houses in Canada. I would like to 
et that figure because I am sure it has a bearing on prices and even on the 
crease in prices. I believe there is a great deal more capital invested in the 
usiness than the business can properly warrant and in many cases they have 
been taking losses on meat in the plant. Now there comes an opportunity for 
them to take adavntage and make up their losses and I think we should be sure 
that the thing is not over-balanced. I asked a question of one of the packers and 
‘intended to ask Mr. McLean how many cattle the company could process in a 
rear provided they were asked to do so because I think the figures would reveal 
there is a great deal of idleness half the time. That is not an economical state 
f affairs and I would like to know exactly what the figures are. 
Mr. Dyve: I shall make inquiries and see whether I can obtain the figures. 


— By Mr. Dude: 

~ Q. You have already been sworn, Mr. Steinberg, and when you were last 
efore the committee there were some matters which you were asked to consider 
nd you were asked to come back today and give us the explanation. The matter 
© which I call your attention principally is with respect to the increased cost 
operation which you mentioned when you were discussing the increase in 
ices. You suggested that you could bring to the committee information show- 
g the increased cost of operation. Can you do that?—A. I ean. Mr. Dyde, 
bu were asking for the difference in the cost of operation between two given 
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; 
periods and you dealt with the period November 1 to 29, 1947, and the period 
January 3 to 31, 1948. You indicated at the time that we had sold— a | 

Q. No, Mr. Steinberg, you and I are not quite on common ground. I did 
not ask you for your increased cost of operation, I asked why the price had 
increased and one of the explanations you gave was that there was an increase in | 
the cost of operation. My suggestion was that you give us the figure for your — 
cost of operation over a period since last November?—A. I have those figures — 
with me but I particularly brought figures and had them stencilled for the period — 
November 1 to 29, 1947 and from January 3 to 31, 1948. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Dyde, I think that is quite correct. If you will remember | 
we were making a comparison between November and January. | 


Mr. Dypve: That is correct. 
Mr. Lesacu: I asked Mr. Steinberg what the increased cost of operation was _ 

in January over November. a 
- Mr. Dypz: In any event you have a document which will assist us in finding — 
out the increased cost of operation for that period. This document will be taken 


as read into the record at this point. 


4 
: 
| 
| 


(Mr. Mayhew took the chair). 


STEINBERG’S WHOLESALE GROCETERIAS LTD. 


Mezat—Satzs, Gross Prorit, EXPENSES ie 
Sales in Gross profit|Gross profit] Expenses in : a 
Date dollars in dollars | percentage dollars Expense items g | 
1947 : 
Week ending—.- 
November 1.......-. 78,837.67 16,370.23 QAO Ale ae nea eee Managers salaries. 
R Managers vac. salaries. 
Sites eet 72,386.48 13, 029.04 TROON {eet eee: Staff salaries. 
‘ Staff vac. salaries. 
sy ieee tree 74,902.51 13, 749.33 1B: SGmr NC eee Pee Laundry. 
Paper and wrapping. 
PANE, aa 72,866.71 14,239.92 7 Say role ab ben Stationery. | 
Maintenance supplies. 
Oren rene, 69,866.37 | 14,220.81 CAN Ss poe Mane ae ee ern 4 fe | 
Peri Gauls Aone eas 368 859.37 71,609.33 19-41%} 26,752.98 ; 
| 
| 
1948 ql 
; | 
Week ending— | 
Jana Yo sees at 96, 618.38 13, 012.04 1A INET tho Sree ens 
NO ee ee ates 85,829.37 | 18,264.24 OUI ndllthe ic te es 
5 WANA crept 8 88, 622.32 19, 282.29 BAGG lends es, cote 
Die cee 85,825.31 | 17,013.67 {9099-)| eo ee 
Slat ttc ae ei 88,457.37 | 17,481.08 TON Get lce maturities 
wes Pai tree (pat SRN eae bP eke CU ee 
Beniods line sre. meee 445,352.75 | 85,053.27 19-10%| 30,888.29 


Percentage of increase of 
period II over period I 20-74% Buy a Ageal les 4 os Serene 15-46% 


ee , 
Would you explain the statement, Mr. Steinberg? 4 


The Wrrness: This increase in expenses is only on what we call controllable, 
items, attributed solely to the meat department and it does not include increases 
in the general expenses. It shows an increase of 15:46 per cent. You have a list 
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f the expense ems in the upper right hand corner, including salaries, laundry, 
tatione: and so on, used only in the meat department. Other than the request 
made by Mr. Lesage, the reason for this sheet is because of the fact you pointed 
out hat after decontrol we had increased our profit on a pound of beef from 7-3 
cents in the November 1 to 29 period, to 9-1 cents between January 3 and 31, 1948. 
The statement was made on the basis of the fact that during ceiling prices—or 
under control—the margin that was allowed the retailer was 7 cents a pound and 
the retailers were supposed to be content and satisfied with that mark-up. I 
believe if you refer to the board orders that was not quite correct. 

Mr. Lesace: Did you say that, Mr. Dyde? 


___ Mr. Dyoe: I am speaking now from memory, but I think I called attention 
to Mr. Grisdale’s evidence when he discussed the question of setting the retail 
margins during price control. 


Mr. Lesace: Oh, I remember. 


< 
a 


i By Mr. Dyde: 


__Q. Yes, but my question was directed, Mr. Steinberg, not so much to the fact 
you had a 7-3 cents per pound margin in November, as it was directed to the fact 
that you should give an explanation of the increase from 7-3 cents to 9-1 cents in 
the latter period. In other words, let us assume that the 7-3 cents is less than the 
margin permitted by the board—because if we start into exact figures on margins 
ve will never get anywhere—the fact remains in November 1947 you had a 
margin of 7-3 cents per pound over-all and that.was increased to 9-1 cents over- 
all in the latter period—in January. The explanation you gave us when you were 
here before was that among other things you had increased costs?—A. You must 
remember here that we are concerned with the goodwill of our customers and the 
impression created in Montreal—by the newspapers in Montreal—was to the 
effect that immediately after decontrel we did advance our margin of profit from 
7-3 cents to 9-1 cents. I wish to state that is incorrect. In the three weeks pre- 
ceding decontrol we received a margin of 9 cents per pound. Now, as to the 
differential between a margin of profit on a per pound basis between the period 
November 1 and the period January 3 to 31, the figures I submit to you inelude 
ales but they also include a carry-over from one period into the other. You will 
note in the period January 3, 1948 the figure submitted as sales is 151,011 pounds. 
You will note also that the sales for that week were $96,618.38. If you will divide 
the pound sales into the dollar sales you will find the price is an exceptionally 
eeprice per pound. The reason for that is that January 3 was the week of 
New Year and we buy turkeys in carload lots in advance of the sale in order to 
jave them on hand for the week of January 3. Therefore those figures do not 
show the carry-over from one period into the other. In short, the stock on hand 
that was carried over from the December period into the January 3 period is not 
indicated by that figure which shows a higher price per pound. 

Q. But you always have a carry-over from ene period to another?—A. That 
is why I am pointing out that if you divide one figure into the other it is an 
exceptionally high price per pound. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
—Q. Can we hew a little closer to the line which we set for ourselves when 
alled Mr. Steinberg. We would like to examine him on the statement of 
he increased costs which warranted the increase in price?—A. But there was 
no increase in price. I want to make that very clear. 

-Q. I am referring to the increase which you suggested was the reason for your 
ncreased costs?—A. That is not necessary, although I brought the figures here 
© show there was no increase after decontrol, and in fact our price came down. 
would like to see the newspapers report that in Montreal and give it the same 
ominence that was given to the increase which was not at the time a fact. 
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3 _Q. We will leave out the reason for it?—A. That is very important to our 
usiness. 

Q. I would like to ask you if you can give the items of increased expense 
between November and January. I know that the volume of sales for January 
seems to be slightly lower than it was in November. I have not got the figure 
worked out to fractions but there seems to be a difference of scme 20,000 pounds. 
Now your total figure of expenditure for November is $26,752.98 and are we to 
understand that expense is directly attributable to the meat operation?—A. That 
is correct. 

Q. Managers’ salaries, managers’ vacations, staff salaries and vacations, are 
all strictly for the meat department?—A. I do not know about the vacations, it is 
abbreviated and I do not know the reason. 

_ Q. You have separate managers in your stores for the meat department? 
—A. That is right. This set of figures deals only with the meat department. 

Q. Only with the meat department?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you figures available to break down the expense items?—A. No, 
I have not got them with me. 

Q. The items I assume are salaries, staff and managers, laundry, wrapping 
paper, stationery, maintenance supplies, and would you be good enough to 


Nis th ede 


indicate how large a share of that $26,000 would be represented by salaries? 


__A. T have not those figures. I would have to get a breakdown. 

Q. Would you estimate the figure?—A. I would only be guessing and I have 
not got it exactly. 

Q. You could give a very close guess? You show laundry here and I assume 
the laundry bills would not vary each month unless there was an increase in 
laundry —A. And there has definitely been an increase. 

Q. Perhaps, but it would be a given item each month?—A. In any case I 
have not the exact figure. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Excuse me, Mr. Steinberg, you say you have not got the exact figures but 
this was a very narrow point on which you were asked to give information, and 


you should have brought the figures—A. I have brought the figures on the 15:4 — 


per cent increase. 

Q. Yes, but you have brought nothing which explains these figures and 
that is the very thing which you were asked to bring—A. There is no need— 

The Actinc CuainMAN: The information is not shown on this sheet? 

The Witngss: No. 

The Acting CuatrMAN: I would think the information you have brought 
here is not an answer. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. This is extremely important. You have an item of stationery—one of 
the eight items but what does stationery represent in the expense figure?—A. Had 
I known you wanted that breakdown I would have had it here. 

Q. It is something that is most important.—A. In fact it is not important 
at all, at this time because— 

Q. That is for us to decide.—A. All right, but it was given to bear out the 
fact we did advance the price after control. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. That is what this committee wants to know — why prices have 
advanced.—A. We have not advanced our prices we have lowered them. 

Q. That is not what your exhibit shows.—A. Yes. The margin allowed— 

Q. I am not interested— A. —was 264 per cent. 
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_  . We are not interested in margins—A. That was the point that was 
important—that we advanced the price after decontrol—and that is not the case. 
_  Q. Prices have definitely advanced?—A. The prices may have advanced 
but our margin has not advanced 
_ Q. What is the margin in cents per pound needed to cover your operation 
expenses when you sell your meat?—A. We work it out in percentages. 
«QQ. What is it in cents per pound?—A. We do not work it out that way. 
_  . What is it in percentage and I will work it out—that is one of the things 
I can do, if you cannot?—A, Thank you very much. Under control we were 
allowed 264 per cent— 
_ Q. I am not interested in what you were allowed under control. I want to 
know what the figure is in percentage—the necessary gross margin to cover 
your operation? I am speaking of the cost alone without profit—A. That 
varies, 
Q. What is it, averaged for the month of January, 1948?—A. What does it 
cost to operate our business? 
____ Q. What does it cost per pound of meat?—A. I have not got that. 
__ Q. We were told by Safeway that 4 cents would cover it and their volume is 
about the same as our yours.—A. From what I read of the Safeway statement it 
appears to me they were losing money on their sales. 
__ Q. Oh, no, they were making a profit, a very good profit—A. I do not 
hink it is fair for me to comment on anything which Safeway does. I do not 
know how they break down their figures and I do not know anything about their 
operations, the circumstances in their area, or anything else. 
~  Q. When we made our study of bread I think you said your method of 
operation allowed you to operate with lower costs than anybody else? You 
said that, Mr. Steinberg? Do you remember? Were you boasting then?—A. I 
still say we try to operate at lowest possible cost and people get better value in 
our stores maybe than in most. I will retract the maybe. 

Q. You do not serve at all—yours is a self-service?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. And Safeway do serve?—A. I believe they operate a self-service. 
Q. But your meat department is on a self-service basis?—A. Yes. 
Q. And it costs Safeway 4 cents per pound to sell their meat and operate? 
—A. We could not operate and sell a pound of meat for 4 cents. 
__ Q. No, not on a given pound of meat, but that is their cost without profit 
nd that is the figure we were given as an estimation —A. I am telling you now 
that we could not do it for 4 cents. 
Q. What could you do it for?—A. As I said to you earlier we operate on 
percentage basis. 
Q. I will repeat my other question and ask the percentage which you require 
© cover the cost of your operation?—A. That varies with the sale of the type 
I cuts, the volume, and everything else. I will give you the information. I am 
hot trying to withhold any information, Mr. Lesage, but I would say it cost 
s, basing it on the percentage, anywhere from 6 to 6} cents to sell a pound 
or meat. 
The Actinc Cuamrman: I would like to ask whether counsel considers the 
formation before the committee is the information for which we asked? 

Mr. Dype: No, it is not sufficient for us. 
The Actinc Cuarrman: We are going to go over this position this morning 
nd we will have to go over it again. I think it is not necessary for us to waste 
ur time and I think we should get the information we asked for. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes, Mr. Mayhew, but I was asking for something else. I was 

ot satisfied with this and since we have had the Safeway testimony I think it 
38 most important to know how much it costs to operate a meat department in 
@ chain store? 
iy 
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The Acting CHairMAN: You are asking for additional information? 


Mr. Lesace: Exactly. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: Are you through? Do you think the witness now ) 


understands what is required? 


. Mr. Lesace: This is not satisfactory. : 
The Acrinc CHAIRMAN: Does the witness sufficiently understand what is | 
required in order to bring it back? 
Mr. Lesace: If he is not going to come back I will not ask more questions. — 
It is useless. : 
Mr. Dypp: I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the information which Mr. Steinberg _ 
has brought to us this morning is not the information that was requested and 
I think the information should be more complete. Under these circumstances 
I have no recourse but to suggest Mr. Steinberg be asked to return. | 
The Actinc CuarrMAN: I think you are right and I think the committee | 
would agree with you. Do you want some additional information, Mr. Lesage? 
Mr. Lesace: We will settle the first question, if you do not mind Mr. 5 
Chairman? Mr. Dyde, would you tell Mr. Steinberg what you want exactly, 
to supplement the snformation contained in the exhibit which has been distri- 
buted this morning? a 7 
Mr. Dype: Yes. Mr. Steinberg, we will want you to give us a breakdown — 
of the $26,752.98 into its component parts showing the amounts expended on 
each item in November. We will want you to do the same for the January | 
period showing where the increases have taken place. In other words we want — 
particulars of both figures, the $26,752.98 and the $30,888.29? 4 | 


The Witness: I will be glad to supply that information. | 
Mr. Beaupry: We will want it in actual figures and not in percentages. 4 
The Wirness: I would be glad to supply it. ‘ : 
The Actine Cuamrman: Is there any other information required? | 


Mr. Lasace: Yes. : | 
The ActiInG CHAIRMAN: You have about seven minutes in which to obtain it. | 


By Mr. Lesage: | 

Q. For the months of November 1947 and January 1948 I want the amount | 

of direct expenses attributable to the meat department? What is the part for | 

each one of your general expenses that you have applied to the meat department | 

in order to arrive at the cost of the operation of the department?—A. I can give | 

you a very close estimate now. i) 

Q. But it will be an estimate?—A. I can give you a very close estimate | 

right now. 4 
The Actinc CHatrMAN: It should be all put in together. 


By Mr. Lesage: | 

Q. Instead of having to make the computation myself would you be good | 
enough to give the percentage of what it is and then give it in cents per pound? | 
__A. I have already told you that I thought it was, in cents per pound— a 
Q. Yes, but you have no exact calculation on paper and I want it to be | 
put on paper. I want the whole process of direct expenses, that part of the’ 
general expenses which you attribute to your meat department. I wish to check | 
that information and I want to have your total volume of sales for those two, 
months. You know what I mean when I say I want the whole calculation? 


—A. Yes. 
-| 
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_ Q. I want to have an idea of what it costs to sell meat in a retail store 
and especially in chain stores. That is my request——A. I would be glad to 
give you the information. 

Mr. Beavpry: I do not want to interrupt Mr. Lesage’s questions but would 
it not be better to have Mr. Steinberg list from memory the items which might 
be said to go into the indirect expenses? 

The Wirness: There is the store expense— 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. And a proportion of the rent?—A. Yes, that is right. 
 Q. And the light?—A. Taxes, light, staff in the stores, cashiers, and every- 
thing else, depreciation on equipment, administration, supervision, 

| other words when you listed staff salaries here you have only listed 
the salaries of— —A. The salaries of the meat department, . 
- Q. And the others would have to be added?—A. Yes, that share of the 

general expenses. 
Mr. Lesage: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Dyde should receive this 
additional information from Mr, Steinberg as soon as possible so that he may 
check it and ascertain whether it is sufficient. 
The Witness: Mr. Lesage, I can get you those figures this afternoon, 
if you are sitting this afternoon. 
PA Mr. Lesage: We are not sitting this afternoon; but if Mr. Dyde could have 
them by Monday he could take a look at them and if they are not sufficient we 
could give you a call. 
The Acting CHamrMan: I think it would be desirable if Mr. 
could get that information. 
The Wirness: I could give you a very close approximation. 

__ The Acting CuHarrman: Wait a minute, I think it would be desirable for 
‘Mr. Steinberg to have these figures and come back here and meet the committee 
on Monday and clean up this fag end of this. And one other matter; it will be 
I think to his advantage if on Monday morning before we come here he would 

bmit them to counsel so that Mr. Dyde would have an opportunity of looking 
them over and see whether or not they are the figures we want. 
Mr. Beaupry: With due deference, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Lesage’s 
Suggestion is sound, that we should have these figures, and that before Mr. 
Steinberg returns they should be submitted to Mr. Dyde so that he can cheek 
them over. In order that that may be done I do not think he should be recalled 
before Tuesday or Wednesday, in case some of the figures submitted would not 
be sufficient for our purpose. 

_ Mr. Mayank: Doesn’t it come to this? Mr. Steinberg says, I can give 
you these figures almost immediately; therefore, he would be able to come over 
d consult with Mr. Dyde before our next meeting. 

_ The Actine Cuarrman: He had this afternoon and tomorrow in which to 
prepare the figures and submit them to counsel. If they are not suitable or if 
they are not sufficient he will not be here then. If they are sufficient he will 
e here. That is the understanding. 

_ Mr. Beavupry: We are merely trying to avoid a repeition of what happened 
pre this morning. 

_ The Acting CHAIRMAN: Quite true. Is that agreeable to the committee? 
_ Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 


x The committee adjourned to meet again May 10, 1948, at 11 a.m. 
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(c)’ Order No. A-2489, dated March 9, 1948. 
(f) Order No. A-2470, dated January 28, 1948. 
(g) Order No. A-2489, dated March 9, 1948. 
(h) Notice by Emergency Import ‘Control Division, Department of 


Finance, to holders of quota permits, 
potatoes. 
(The above Orders appear as Appendix “B” to this day’s Proceedings). 
Mr. M. M. Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Fruit & 
Growers’ Association, Burlington, Ontario, was called and sworn. 
brief and was examined. 


Vegetable 
He read a - 


sacaatitanite iil 


dated April 20, 1948, re — 


+ 


At 6.00 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, — 


May 11, at 11.00 a.m. 
R. ARSENEAULT, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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| House or Commons, 
Tale May 10, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman 
E fon. Paul Martin, presided. 


ine The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. We welcome Mr. 
McGregor here this morning. We know his contributions will be very helpful. 


- 


~~ 


_ Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias, Montreal, Quebec, 
73S 
; scalled: 
ee 4 By Mr. Dyde: 

_ Q. Mr. Steinberg, when you were last before the committee on Friday, you 
vere asked to bring to the committee an explanation of the operation costs of your 
tores, November compared with January. You will recall that we had evidence 
hat in November, according to figures produced by yourself, there had been a 
gure of 7-3 cents per pound on your sales, and then in January that had gone 
9-1 cents per pound. You were asked to get what your operation costs were 
to compare those two months. Are you able to do that this morning?—A. 


§ 
¥ 
- 


- Q. You have produced figures with reference to the operation costs of 
teinbergs’ Groceterias, November, 1947 and January, 1948?—A. Yes, sir. 


(At this point Mr. Mayhew took the chair.) 


‘ 


STEINBERG’S WHOLESALE GROCETERIAS LTD. 
Noy. 1-29 Jan.3-31 
(ok UES ESS EE Ml COE eer $ 3,303.83 $ 4,448.53 
ENO: 55 oe gh Shey SSW ona bisa. 14,293.36 18,495.20 
UTD aCe ae» GAT ae pyar ae $ 17,597.19 $ 22,943.73 
i cS ie Sete ee 648.83 682.72 
Beaper and Wrapping. ... <issccascre 6,271.68 5,881.92 
Stati Rl ee ote eb lace eG dtdhs x ernie 11.45 6.48 
SOROS sc. cas a dinate vo 2,049.16 1,065 .37 
SUT Fee 0S des locas ue: ‘i 8,981.12 7,636.49 
EEG Ly » Koichi Ore a wale Sis Wire's show Wa bs Ward 30.65 30.65 
COMANEOUS «060s eee ee eee eee ee eees 174.67 174.67 277.42 277.42 
ur Dota) ‘expenses -:.../.. si. )..: $ 26,752.98 $ 30,888.29 
—75 per cent of $21,519.35 ..... $16,139.52  6P—50 per cent of $26,077.08 ..... $13,038.54 
: 50 per cent of $21,226.94 ..... 10,613.46 7P—75 per cent of $23,799.66 ..... 17,849.75 : 
{ Petia Soy ww eeals sens wok $26,752.98 otal. .'s.oagek 6.4% b'wdo WERE $30,088 .29. 
Managers’ bonuses ........... $ 950 
tal Tonnes sek «soos celas bare es 900 
$1850 


(Included in January 3-31 period) 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, on Friday Mr. Steinberg produced a mimeographed sheet — 


which was read into the evidence showing his sales of meat, his gross profit and 


his expenses in November as compared to January. The expense items were © 
totalled but were not broken down and the expense items shown in January on _ 
that sheet which was produced on Friday—in November, rather—were $26,752.98 — 


and in January, $30,888.29 The document Mr. Steinberg has just produced is 
his explanation of the increased cost of operation, January over November. 


Now, Mr. Steinberg, we need some explanation of this yet. I notice, for 
instance, that in the November period, your salaries, including management — 
salaries and staff salaries totalled $17,597.19 and in the January period it increased 
to $22,943.73. Towards the bottom of the page, I see a little table showing — 


“4P__75 per cent of 21,519.35; 5P” and then on the right hand side of the page, 
“BP and 7P”. Would you please explain what that means?—A. The 4Pp— 


The Actinc CHAIRMAN: We have a new member with us this morning and I ~ 


was wondering whether there were any of these schedules Mr. McGregor might 
want? 
Mr. McGrecor: No, just carry on. 


q 


The Witness: The 4P and the 5P refer to the periods from our control books. | 
In other words, the period is a four-week period. We tried to relate this to the — 
period I have given Mr. Dyde with reference to sales. In order to relate that, 
we have to take our period of the four-week period, which would. be our fourth | 


period which would be the week ending November 15— 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. And your fifth period would end when?—A. December 13. 


Q. So, in order to get what we wanted, namely, the month of November, 


you had to break into your figures for your fourth period and your fifth period?— 
‘A. That is right; by deducting 50 per cent in the December period and by deduct- 
ing that portion, we get the five-week period in November. 


Q. Now, when you say 75 per cent of $21,519.35, what is $21,519.35?—A. 


$21,519.35 are the total expenses, what we call the controllable expenses. 
Q. Well, what is that?—A. I should like to give you a breakdown. 


Q. No, what do you include in controllable expenses?—A, The manager’s- 


salaries of the meat department only, staff salaries, the supplies used and the 
repairs and miscellaneous. 


Q. So that, in order to give us the figures for a calendar month you have 


to take your fourth and fifth periods of operations in the way you have indicated 
here? A. That is correct. 


is right. 


Q. You have done the same for the January period, have you not?—A. That 


Q. Now then, at the bottom of the page also, I see, “Managers’ bonuses | 


and staff bonuses” totalling $1,850, which is included in the January 3 to the 
31st period?—A. That is correct. 

Q. $1,850 does not account for the differences in the amount you paid in 
salaries in November and the amount you paid in salaries in January. 


Are these manager’s bonuses given in that amount of $950 to the manager 


of each meat department?—A. No, that is the total for all managers of the 
meat department. ; 

Q. What is the reason for the very great increase from $17,000 to $22,000 
between November and January in your salaries? How is that accounted for? 
_—A. It is based on the number of people we employ on the basis of the volume 
we do at that particular period. It might be, I do not know if there is any 
difference in the salaries paid individual employees, but the salaries that were 
paid out for that period would be in direct relation to the amount of business 
we were doing at that time. . 
2 
2 


3 
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| FQ, i You have a very considerable increase in salaries which certainly is not 

ll taken up by bonuses. Did you employ more people in January than you did 

n November in the meat business?—A. Well, we may have because the number 
of people employed is in direct relationship to the amount of business we do. 

A store manager contacts our personnel department when he thinks, due to more 


business, he may require more help. , 

_ Q. You say, “We may have,” do you not know?—A. If I had obtained 
the lists, I would have to get the list for each store. 
_ Q. Those are the totals which were paid in salaries in the meat depart- 
ment?—A. That is correct; in establishing our gross profit, the only way we can 
establish our gross profit is to relate the expenses to the cost of business and 
therefore we get our gross profit, using the exact same figures we used at that 
particular period to arrive at that gross profit. 

 Q. Iam going to a slightly different point, Mr. Steinberg, because when 
you were first before the committee, I think on Tuesday a week ago, you filed 
with the committee your sales in the meat department under the headings: “Sales 
in dollars; sales in pounds; and “gross profit in dollars” as well as “Gross profit 
percentagewise.” We translated that into cents per pound and we found your , 
cents per pound gross profit in the November period was 7-3 and we found your 
gross profit in the January period was 9-1, 
___ Before you answer my question, I want to also call your attention to exhibit 
94 and to call your attention to something which is quite startling, Mr. Steinberg, 
because on the second sheet of exhibit 94, where we have retail prices of beef in 
the various cities of Canada I find that in January. in the period of January 
26, 1948, sirloin steak was selling at 61 cents a pound in Montreal which is higher 
han any other city in Canada with the single exception of Halifax. Then, if 
you turn to the sixth sheet of the same exhibit, 94. I want to point out another 
thing. In Montreal, in January, there is a spread between the wholesale and the 
retail price of pork loins of 18 cents. The wholesale price was 39 cents on 
January 12 and the retail price 57 cents, January 26, the wholesale price was 
37 and the retail price was 55. 
_ I should also like to call your attention to fancy side bacon in Montreal. 
I call your attention to the March period. On March 2, the wholesale price of 
fancy side bacon was 50 cents a pound and it was retailing for 71 cents a pound, 
a 21 cents per pound spread. The same thing occurred in the week of March 9. 

_ Also, before you answer question, I should like to call your attention 
io the fact that when we got these figures on exhibit 94, it was explained to us 
that there was 29 independent stores and 4 chains which were spotted as to 
prices used. I am no directing my finger at you, so much, Mr. Steinberg, as to 
the situation in Montreal. I am explaining to you it is simply something which 
we find, these wide spreads, and I am asking you to explain to us the inerease 
in your spread which certainly contributed to this situation although you may 

lave been lower than the average in Montreal. No, have you got some figures 
Which will help us in that?—A. I had our meat department fill in the prices we 

Were selling at these periods. We go back to January 26, on the second sheet. 
notice under sirloin steak or a roast, the price you have here is 61 cents. 
Q. Yes. I note that our retail price at that time was 56 cents. 
— Q. So you are below the average?—A. In that case, 5 cents a pound. What 

her figures have you referred to? 
_ Q. That was the only figure to which I referred on that sheet.—A. I have 
hem all. 
ry Give us the comparisons since January, 1948—A. Going down the line, a 
will give you the figures you have and our figures. Under the 61 cents, the next 
ture you have is for February 10, 58 cents and our price was 56; February 24, 
ou have 60 and ours was 56; March 2, you have 58 and ours was 56; March 9, 


yu have 55 and our price was 56; March 16, you have 57 and our price continued _ 


¢ 
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Q. You are over the average on one date, only by 1 cent, but for the most 
part you were under the average?—A. That is correct. . og 
-Q. Now, on the sixth sheet give us your retail prices for fresh loins?— 
A. Starting January? : 
Q. Starting January, 1948.—A. Fresh loins—the first line is the cost. Is 
that it? : 
Q. The first line is the wholesale cost, yes.—A. Our cost—do you want 


the cost? ‘ 

Q. No, give me the retail—A. Our retail was 45 against 55; 41 against 51; 
45 against 51; 45 against 49; 47 against 48; 47 against 48. . 

Q. Can you do the same for fancy side bacon?—A. Yes, I have that here. 

Q. Starting with January 12—A. January 12 we have 69 against 71; 62 
against 72; 62 against 70; 62 against 69; 62 against 71; 58 against 74; 58 
against 74. 

Q. Now, Mr. Steinberg, 1s there any other document that you wish to file 
with ¢he committee?—A. Yes. In submitted the sales in pounds I explained to 
the committee when I was here last that there was the holiday period between 
November and January 3. Our sales were $96,618.38 as against 151,011 pounds. 

Q. You are referring to page 1 of the first document that you produced on 
Tuesday last, are you not?—A. Yes, that is correct. I explained to the com- 
mittee at the time that if they would figure out the pounds into dollar sales they 
would find it came to very considerably higher per pound than in any other 
period. The reason for that is that in the sales per pound the stock on hand at 
that time was not taken into consideration. Under normal conditions that is not 
necessary because the stock left on hand at the end of any sales period is very 
much the same, but January 3 happens to be the week of New Year’s. I think 
New Year’s day fell early in the week. We sent into our stores a considerable 
quantity of turkeys that are sold in that particular time, and in order to get an 
exact figure we went back to the office and worked back our stocks, and I have 
sheets here to indicate the exact amount of poundage sold in that particular — 
week. 
Q. I do not think we need to file an additional document. Perhaps you ~ 
would give us what you have figured out on this basis as being the total pounds ; 
for that period in January, and the amount in cents per pound of your gross 4 

4 
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profit?—A. The actual sales were 982,002 pounds. That is for the January 3 to 
31 period. It worked out to 8-664 cents per pound. 

Q. So that working it out on the basis we are doing at the present time 
instead of 9:1 cents per pound it is 8-6642?—A. That is correct. 

Q. For January, 1948. And I think taking into account the same carry-over 
you have worked out the figure to 7:34 cents per pound for the November 
veriod?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Where we had 7-3 cents per pound?—A. That is correct. ‘ 

Q. Even at that you see quite a startling advance in your gross profit in — 

~ cents per pound from November to January, that is, from 7-34 to 8-66. How — 
is that explained?—A. If you will refer to this sheet you go to the costs on — 
beef, it is on the first sheet, second page, wholesale costs on beef. 3 

Q. Will you tell us generally without referring to a page?—A. Immediately 
after decontrol prices on beef jumped from 25 cents a pound cost to. 28 and i 
29 cents a pound cost. - 

Q. Yes—A. And as you will notice in the figures I gave you we do not 
advance our prices immediately our costs go up, because we always wait for a — 
period to find out if the cost is going to level off. The consumer does not appre- — 
ciate to the same extent the margin that prices vary very considerably in the 
wholesale end of the business. - 

Q. Do not digress. You keep right on the track.—A. I was trying to explain 
the reason why we do not advance our retail prices, and as a result our mark-up 
was reduced rather than increased. 
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_ Q. Your mark-up percentagewise?—A. Per pound, too. 
i, -Q, Your mark-up in cents per pound is increasing?—A. You see we start 
of with the 7-3, and under control we were getting 9 cents a pound, and it dropped 
from 9 cents to 7-3 because our costs had gone up. i 
QQ. Then how does it get back up to 8-66, which is your figure?—A. You will 
note as we go along our costs dropped again. They dropped from 28 to 26 and 
then 244 cents. Beef only represents about 45 to 50 per cent of the total volume 
of meat department sales, so that would have to be related to our other sales. I 
would say as you will note from the sales that in the January period we got 
exceptionally high sales, and that influenced the gross profit. 
a _ Q. Mr. Steinberg, there are two statements who have made which I want to 
question you on for a minute. You said under controls you got 9 cents a pound. 
I am going to try to tell you what we were told by Mr. Grisdale. He said under 
controls the retail margin was fixed at 23 per cent for red and blue beef, and 264 
per cent for other qualities of beef, and that came almost exactly to 7 cents a 
‘pound on beef. You mentioned 9 cents a few minutes ago. Then he told us on 
cured and smoked pork products the retail margin allowed under controls was 
) per cent and on fresh and cooked pork 30 per ¢ent. I do not understand your 
‘sta i that under controls you were allowed 9 cents a pound.—A. I have a 
test here. 
— Q. No, I am suggesting to you that you must pay attention directly to that 
question. Do you say you did, in fact, get 9 cents a pound regularly under con- 
trols?—A. I will have to give you the periods. 
Q. You know this, do you not?—A. Yes, sure. 
-_-Q. Did you get 9 cents a pound regularly over all under controls?—A. When 
you say over-all I do not know how far a period— 
_ _Q. In your meat department.—A. I am dealing there with the period immedi- 
ately preceding decontrol. 
—  Q. I do not want that. I want you to tell me generally whether in the 
period of controls you got 9 cents a pound over all.—A. I have not the figures for 
over all. Immediately preceding this we were allowed a ceiling of 264 per cent, 
and if you work that out on the test it would work out to 9 cents a pound. That 
is what we got in the October period. 


a By Mr. Thatcher: 
- Q. Then you are not handicapped by controls?—A. No. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


 Q. You were not allowed 264 per cent on all your beef. It was 23 per cent 
on certain kinds and 264 on others—A. When I say 264 per cent I am talking 
in terms of a carcass when it is broken down and an actual test made. We make 
test every week. 

_ Q. The evidence of Mr. Grisdale was that it was 264 per cent on other 
qualities and 23 per cent on red and blue beef, and if you cut vour beef accord- 
ng to the standard method that came out almost exactly to 7 cents a pound. You 
ay that is wrong?—A. That is wrong. 

_Q. You got 9 cents a pound?—A. That is correct. There is the test made by 
heir own men, their own inspectors. I might correct one thing, Mr. Dyde. You 
ade the statement that we or other retailers were satisfied with 7 cents a 
ound. I would say that in the first instance it always depended upon the cost, 
nd if you talk percentage it depends what your cost happens to be at the time. 
{ that particular time or most of the time that we were under the ceiling it 
as usually at the ceiling when you bought it for the most part. On the basis 
f 264 per cent I would say that worked out to 9 cents. If you take the other 
hings we sell in the meat department, you are taking the over-all picture here, 
ir total sales in the meat department, and if you take in the other com- 
odities—and I said that beef only forms 50 per cent of the sales of 45 to 50 
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per cent of the sales—you will find on fancy meats we are allowed 30 per cent, 
and on fish products and pork products I think it is even higher than that. We 
are allowed about 11 or 12 cents a pound, so if you take the average over all 
we are allowed more than 9 cents a pound. 

Q. Here is the result of what you have told us, that you had more cents per 
pound under control than you have had at any time since; is that correct?—A. 
For the period immediately—for the October period. 

_ Q. Yes, but I was talking about the general period.—A. Oh, I.would say it 
was always higher than 7 cents a pound on the average because, as I have already 
stated, you have got to take into consideration that you sell smoked meats, fish 
and pork products, and on all of those you were allowed considerably more than 
9 cents a pound. 

Q. You did better under controls as far as gross profit is concerned than 
you have done since?—A. Don’t you see you relate— 

Q. Can you answer that?—A. I would say we did as well if not better. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Then you have not benefited by the fact controls are off?—A. We have 
benefited in this way, and we prefer controls off for this reason, that under 


oe 


—— 


controls our source of supply was never certain. In other words, we would prefer ~ 
to make less money but be sure of having meat to sell. Our cost would rise very | 


considerably if we did not have meat to sell in our stores. 


Q. What you are telling us is that though the consumer is paying 35 per cent 


more for his meat approximately the retailer is not getting much more out of 
the increased price. Proportionately you are not much better off than you were 


before while controls were on. Is that what you are telling us?—A. I would say ~ 


this; we try to maintain a given average gross mark-up. 


Q. You are telling us the retailer has not benefited particularly or has not ; 
made any greater profits with controls off than he did when they were on?— — 


A. No, I would think the retailer has made less. 
@. Has made less?—A. Yes. 
_Q. Then he has not benefited by the fact controls were removed? 


By Mr. Kuhl: 


Q. Therefore the consumer has benefited as a consequence of the controls 
coming off?—A. I would say yes. 


up 35 per cent? 

Mr. Kunu: That is because costs are greater. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: The consumer has not benefited by the price coming down. 
Mr. Kunz: The consumer cannot ignore costs. . 
Mr. Dypg: I have no further questions. 


= 


fe 
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The Acrinc CHarrMAN: Has anyone else any questions that he wants to- 


ask the witness? 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. If controls were put. back on would it handicap your business in any” 
particular way?—A. Very considerably. 


Q. How?—A. Well now, during the period of control, supplies were very — 


uncertain. ° ; 
Q. Was that because there was a lot of it being black-marketed?—A. Well, 


é 
x 


you have a better competitive picture from a buying standpoint in our business — 


than you would when it is under control. The people in the supply houses_ 


respect your business much more when it is a free open market than when — 


it is under control. 


7 


ry 


Mr. Tuarcurr: How has the consumer benefited when the price has gone 
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Q. Do you not think that when the consumer is being hurt so badly 
perhaps you could put up with a little bit of inconvenience?—A, As far as we 
are concerned it is not that we object to it, but the meat does not go through 
the same channels. ; 


By Mr. Kuhl: 


~ Q. Would the consumer not be hurt still more if the same proportion as at 
Z the: present time was maintained and you put the price controls on?—A, I will 
putit this way. You do not know the price that the consumer pays under control, © 


_ some people paid the ceiling price and other paid—you have an idea how much 
it was. 


_ _ Mr. Tuarcuer: You mean there was black marketing going on in Montreal 
before? 


; a The Wirness: I will leave that to you to draw your own conclusions as to 
that. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Ai.’ Qo Uf our figures on exhibit 94 are correct as to the general retail price of 
meat in Montreal—I am not speaking of your price, Mr. Steinberg, because 
you have shown us you are below the average—but other prices, other retail 
prices of meat in Montreal, if they are correct, then there must be—would you 
not say there must be a number of retailers in Montreal who are making away 
over 9 cents a pound?—A. I do not think it would be fair for me to comment 
on what other retailers are doing, but I would be very safe to say that in meat 
during the period of short supply that the figure that you have in your exhibit 94 
seems to be very reasonable. 

a Q. You have proved to us this morning, and this is confined to meat, that 
if you are making 8-66 cents per pound, and if our prices are correct on exhibit 94, 
there must be a lot of retailers in Montreal who are making well over that?— 
A. That is my opinion. : 

Q. What is that?—A. There must be some who were. 

Q. The other day, Mr. Lesage was asking you to supply something, do you 
Tecall what that was?—A, He.wanted to know what it cost us to sell a pound 
of meat. 

Q. Yes—A. And we have spent, my accountant and myself, we have spent 
all Saturday afternoon, all Sunday and all this morning using the finest machines 
we could get to try to work that out; and we estimated that it costs us approxi- 
mately 7 cents. The figure I gave Mr. Lesage Friday was between 6,and 6%, 
and Mr. Lesage had a figure that was made by a very fine chain store on the 
West coast of 4 cents. But we find that it is closer to 7 cents than it was 
even to 6 or 6%. I might say here that we believe that in the food business 
ve are as efficient as anybody in this business, and our methods are somewhat 
different from what they are in the other stores. We operate on a complete 
self-service basis so that our cost of selling is certainly not higher; and if 
ou will take the volume figures into consideration on the basis of sales per 
store I do not think that their chain stores compare to ours, even if you deal 
with meat alone. I would say those stores don’t do anywhere near the volume 
i business we get in our store. I find the figure of 7 cents very close to what 
costs us to sell our meat. , 


4 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


_Q. There is one question, Mr. Steinberg, have you any suggestion that you 
ould make to this committee of some way in which we could get fresh meat 
oming down instead of going up? Could you offer us any suggestion as a 
tailer?—A. Well, the very fact that we take this new style of selling, the 
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self-service style, which is supposed to be the most important step in retailing 
of meat—in fact, it is developing in the United States and we are the pioneers 
in that field here. . 

Q. How many cents per pound do you think the retailer could save by 
having self-service as a feature?—A. I think a great saving is effected by the 
consumer in that way. I mean to say, the retailer doing a good volume could 
turn over a steak or a roast and keep the meat in better shape so that it does’ 
not lose its freshness or bloom—you see, if the retailer has not got a good 

turnover he should not go into self-service. 

Q. But supposing that was possible, that it was possible for the retailer, 
how much do you figure he could cut the price of meat if he put that in; half a 
cent or a cent a pound, would you say?—A. It is hard for me to say what the 
other fellow could do. I think it would be a good thing for me to explain the 
way everything goes in. Starting with the consumer, the consumer, the woman | 
who comes into the store and she can examine the meat. It has the price per 
pound and the weight on it. She knows just’ what she likes. But as far as the 
storekeeper is concerned the great saving is effected in this way. The largest part 
of the business in the meat business, especially in the meat business, is done at 
the week-end. In order to cope with that business he has to engage people—and 
when I say people I am talking about sales clerks—for the week-end and they are 
not nearly as efficient as the staff he has on all week. Then again he is not 
certain just how he is computing that meat; just whether he is earning his salaries 
for certain people, and he does not know just where he stands in that type of 
operation, whether he is even earning his extra expense. In our type of operation 
you are able to compute your stocks in advance. In fact, I will put it this way; 
‘n our business of self-service you have real control over every piece of meat that 
goes into that case. It is marked and recorded just like it would be in any 
ordinary business. Then you know your variations in cost and how they apply. 
Then, we keep a running inventory. Starting with Monday we know every piece 
of meat that goes into the case. Every piece of meat that goes into the case 
on Monday is recorded on a record sheet. At the end of the day the 
stock left on hand is recorded. The record for all Monday’s operations 
over the past period are recorded on the same sheet so that at the end 
of the week he can turn to that page and figure what your production 
reauirement is going to be. The manager then produces about 75 per cent of the 
indicated requirement so that at all times every piece of meat offered for sale 
is really fresh. For the week-end having this record there is no guess work. 
You have a packaging department. You have a production man, and you know 
what staff you are going to require to put that meat into the case for the 
customers. At the same time, the customer can go to the case, select the piece of 
meat she wants; if she wishes to she can take it to the nearest scale and weigh 
it and check it up. She knows exactly what she is getting and exactly what she 
is to pay for it. There is your control. 

Q. I think you are rather to be complimented on the very efficient method 
you use, but would you tell this committee how much you think that is going to 
save. It is a minor factor?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Or would it be substantial?—A. The meat sold that way the customer 
would know whether she was ‘buying meat under the ceiling. She would know 
the exact amount she is paying when meat is sold that way. : 

Q. But you could not estimate for me how much of a saving that would 
amount to in cents per pound?—A. We work on percentages, but I would say— 

Q. Just approximately?—A. I would say 3 per cent to that question. 

Q. 3 per cent?—A. We work on percentages, and when it comes to per- 
centages there is no question about that. 

Q. Would it amount to as much as a couple of cents a pound?—A. I would 
say 7 per cent, and a larger volume of sale it would! be considerably more. But 
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king it as compared to the ordinary store and the ordinary volume, for the 
idpoint of efficiency alone I would say that a saving of 3 cents would be 


over-all sales. 


«, 


i, Mr. Kun: Mr. Chairman, would it be completely in order for a member 
oI the committee to ask a witness for suggestions as to how he can bring the 
price to the consumer down? 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: That is what we are sitting here for, Mr. Kuhl. 


Mr. Kuuu: Would I be called to order for asking questions of that kind? 
I would like to ask a question along that line but I do not want to be called 
in order again. 

The Actinc CuHarrMan: That is principally what we want to get, but we 
ave to remember that the witness is on oath and when he makes a statement 
of that kind, unless he can give the facts, it is only his opinion. I do not know 
whether he wants just to give his opinion or not. I think personally it is to the 
enefit of the committee to get some suggestions from a man of the experience 
of M . Steinberg. 


7 _ Mr. Kuut: I would like to ask a question along that line, too. 


.. The Acting CuairMan: We are prepared to hear your question anyway and 
vill use our judgment as to whether it is similar to Mr. Thatcher’s or not. 
Mr. Kuut: Mr. Thatcher just asked Mr. Steinberg if he could make any 
suggestions as to what could be done to reduce the price to the consumer and he 
AS made a statement. I would like to ask Mr. Steinberg if, for instance, the 
ales tax were eliminated whether that would not in his opinion reduce the price 
} hea eat. 
_ The Actinc Cuairman: Oh, well, I think that is obvious. 
_ The Wirness: That is very obvious. 


ie . Kun: Therefore, if we are looking for a solution to reduce prices, any 
duction in taxes will reduce prices to the customer accordingly. 

The Actina Cuamman: We all know that. If we did not have to pay any 
axes we would all be very happy, but unfortunately we are living in a world 
yhere we have to pay them. 

_ Mr. Kuut: That is your opinion. I do not think so. I am just asking for 
ome facts. I have asked other witnesses as to the proportion of their costs repre- 


¥ 


ented by dominion taxation and none of them have been permitted to answer 
at question so far, except to indicate that by whatever extent it was reduced 
would reduce the prices to the consumer. 

Piha ; 

By the Acting Chairman: 

-Q. I would like to ask Mr. Steinberg this, on the information you gave 
he committee this morning you gave salaries for November as $17,797, and 
yr January $22,943.75. Are those actual, or are they percentage salaries?— 
. Those are the actual controllable salaries. pete: 

- Q. That is for the people who are doing the. work for you in this depart- 
ent, or does that include other departments as well?—A. That is for the meat 
partment. These are what we call controllable expenditures in the meat 
2partm ent. 

_Q. And in your expense item do you include such things as rent?—A. That 
not charged in here. This only represents about 7 per cent of sales, do you 
*. The non-controllables, there are quite a list of them—they would work out, 
th respect to the meat department, also to about 7 per cent, depending on the 
ume of sales. 
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Q. Does your fiscal year end in January?—A. No, our fiscal year ends 
July 24. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. In connection with Mr. Thatcher’s question I do not know that we have 
on the record the exact figure that we want. When did you put this self-service 
feature in in your stores?—A. We have been operating on a self-service 
progressively now for almost two years. 

Q. Are you not able to tell Mr. Thatcher almost exactly what you can 
estimate—I think you said it was 3 per cent, but is not that an exact figure 
rather than an estimate?—A. It could never be an exact figure as it is based on 
volume. But I will answer it this way, it always reflects itself in our gross margin 
of operation. It was different under ceilings— 

The Actinc CHAmRMAN: Were you limited as to how much you could sell 
then? . 

The Wrrness: Yes, we were limited as to how much we could sell. IT would 
venture to say that with a very slight increase in our cost we could almost double 
our business. You cannot do that in a service operation. In self-service it just 
means maybe two extra girls on the production table. That is all. Maybe an 
extra man. You might increase your volume of business handled to a half a 
million dollars with practically no increase in staff. I think we could almost 
double our business adding very little in the way of cost under self-service. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Now, that 3 per cent that you gave us, is 3 per cent of what?—A. That is 
3 per cent on our cost, and it is related directly to volume. As you increase your 
volume in a service set-up you have to increase your supply of labour employed. 
It would certainly cost a service operation about 10 per cent. We did work 
these figures out at one time, the cost of service as against self-service, and it 
worked out to about 7 per cent. When it comes to volume, with self-service you 
could almost double that with practically no additional expense. 

Q. This morning we asked you for a comparison of controllable expenses 
in November and centrollable expenses in January. Now, what you are saying, 
comes to this; that without the self-service feature this controllable expense 
would be increased as 10 is to 3?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. That is correct is it?—A. It is. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Self-service is done without any deliveries at all?—A. No. 

Q. The customer calls for his own goods?—A. Yes. Self-service is where 
the customer walks up to the meat case and everything is pre-packaged. You 
don’t speak to the butcher at all, you don’t see the butcher. You just walk over 
to the case, pick up the cut you want. It is all cut, wrapped, the price per pound, 
the weight, and the total cost marked on the package. 


By Mr. Kuhl: 
Q. May I ask Mr. Steinberg another question. What other taxes besides the 


sales tax do you as a merchant pay—Dominion taxes. Are there any other ~ 


Dominion taxes that you pay?—A. I haven’t the records with me. 
Q. I mean, approximately?—A. I haven’t any records relating to taxes 
with me. 


The Actinc CHamrMAN: Are they any other questions? As there are no fur- | 


ther questions I wish to thank you fer coming here, Mr. Steinberg, and for being 
so helpful. ’ 
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___ Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, we have with us the representatives of Wilsil 
amited who left one or two questions unanswered and they are now prepared to 
answer those questions. | 

: Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, before any other witnesses are called I would 
hike to move that we call before this committee the Minister of Agriculture, as a 
result of the statements which he made in the house on F riday, and I think such 
action might possibly enable us to wind up this committee. 

Mr. Irvine: To what statements do you particularly refer? 

Mr. Harkness: I refer first of all to the fact that Mr. 
for the high price of beef and pork as a result of his policies, and further that any 
idea that those high prices were due to manipulation on the part of people hand- 
ling meat would not stand up. Mr. Gardiner says the causes are much deeper. 
He made the statement that there is no surplus of beef as has been indicated 
to this committee. Of course, I agree with those statements of the minister, as 
a matter of fact, and I think that in view of the statement or the various state- 
ments that have been made in connection with the price and the general situation 
As far as beef and pork are concerned, such evidence would enable us to end this 
Inquiry into meat. 

The Actinc CHarrman: Mr. Harkness, I think that this should be off the 
ord because I see that at this moment we have no quorum. I might say, that 
your suggestion might properly come before the steering committee. 


_ Mr. Tuatcuer: I am inclined to support Mr. Harkness’ motion and I would 


like also to see the Minister of Finance brought here to explain some of these 
XCcise taxes. 


_ Mr. Merrirr: Mr. Chairman, you now have a quorum. I think Mr. 
Harkness’ motion is a motion which you should entertain. Surely from the evi- 
lence we have had so far we have found, in going through these details and 
xamining the figures right down to the last 4 of a cent, that the increased export 
ontract price has taken control of the whole situation. It has been that increase 
n the export contract price which has occasioned these rises. We have been 
alking about 14 of a cent to packing houses and 26 per’ cent to retailers but those 
hings are the result of the initial price. That must be a fair summary of the 
fidence we have had so far and I think Mr. Harkness’ suggestion will bring this 
uestion of meat prices to a head in a way that should enable us to make a 
udgment. 


Mr. Kuut: I would like to support the motion, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
gree with what Mr. Merritt has just said. I think the people we must cross- 
xamine here are members cf the government. I have come to the conclusion, as 
consequence of the time I have been here, that it is government policy which is 
le greatest contributing factor in this price situation’ I think we should have 
witnesses those members of the government who are responsible for taxation. 


Mr. Harkness: We have now spent about three days examing what looked 
) be to some members of the committee, a great surplus of beef. That took place 
-a result of the storage figures which we received, but Mr. Gardiner said on 
Friday that those figures are completely wrong and that there was no surplus of 
beef but that there is a shortage, and the amount in storage now was very little. 
» also said there has been very little meat actually taken to meet the British 
act. I think we have been going around in circles and at cross purposes if 
ir. Gardiner’s statements are correct. I think you will find his statements are 
rrect and therefore I think it is important that we bring Mr. Gardiner here 
that we may possibly wind up the inquiry into meat. 
_ Mr. Irvine: I have no objection to seeing Mr. Gardiner here but I do not 
nk that we can expect to get much information from Mr. Gardiner. It has been 
. 7 d that he credits himself with the high price paid to the consumer— 


| 
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Mr. Harkness: To the producer. : P 
Mr. Irvine: I beg your pardon, to the consumer. It is a certain thing that 
we must pay a sufficient price to the producer or meat will not be produced. — 
I think there is too much spread between the producer’s price and the price paid — 
by the consumer, and on that matter Mr. Gardiner knows no more than I do. ~ 
If there are any facts to be brought out in that respect they can only be brought 
out by those who are actually carrying on the trade. I suppose it is generally 
true to say that all things—good and bad things in our economy—are a result of 
government policy. That is a general statement and probably true, but I was 
hoping that we might have, after examination of the various industries, facts » 
which would enable the government to formulate a. better policy if it is so 
inclined. In any event, I do not think that we should violate the practice of | 
this committee in having direct motions regarding the calling of witnesses before 
the steering committee has given the matter consideration. I have been. pre- 
vented from putting such motions and while I do not want to try and block — 
anything but I think our regular practice should be followed. 5 
The ActING CHAIRMAN: I am entirely in the hands of the committee. © 
I think it would be creating a precedent at this time to decide to call a witness — 
directly over the head of the steering committee. I do not think that a motion — 
is necessary and I will see that the matter is brought to the attention of the# 
steering committee at a very early date. 
Mr. Harkness: Surely the affairs of the committee are in its own hands? 
I do not see why the matter has to go before the steering committee which is | 
only a part of the full committee. BS 
Mr. McGrecor: Mr. Chairman, as far as I can see there has been a certain 3 
impression created throughout the country indicating that there has been too — 
much meat in storage. That impression has been created by this committee and iff 
Mr. Gardiner says the facts are to the contrary I think we should know. I think | 
it is important that Mr. Gardiner be here. i 
Mr. Irvine: We know exactly how much meat is in storage because we — 
have the figures here. ; a 
Mr. McGrecor: All right, but let Mr. Gardiner come and tell his own 
story. s 
Mr. Harxness: Mr. Gardiner says that you do not know the facts. } 
Mr. Irvine: I presume that Mr. Gardiner has already told his story and 
I do not see why you want to bring him? ze 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: I have no objection to calling Mr. Gardiner but 
I do not think we are proceeding in quite the right way. a 
Mr. Irvine: The question is whether the calling of Mr. Gardiner is the 
best move which can be made by this committee towards achieving its purpose. 
I do not know exactly what business is in hand at the moment nor how many 
witnesses have been already called to appear here. It might-not be wise to take 
this action without knowing the facts. There may be witnesses now here or 
coming, and the calling of Mr. Gardiner or anybody else without the steering 
committee having been notified would result in a serious change in the program. 
Mr. Dype: I can perhaps help, Mr. Chairman. The gentlemen who are 
waiting to give evidence here were asked to come back to say, among other 
things, how much meat they had in storage at May 1. We also received from 
Mr. Lafleur of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the figures for storage on 
April 1 and I inquired very carefully whether we could get the exact figure 
on storage as at May 1. I was informed that there was no one anywhere who 
would know what was in storage at May 1 until about May 12 and it would 
be Dominion Bureau of Statistics who would then know and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics would be first to know. It had been my intention, following 
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; morning's pr gs,—because I have no meat witnesses other than the 


entleman from Wilsil’s—to call no more witnesses with respect to meat until _ 
ift’s can come back and until we can get the exact figures on storage. 


Mr, Tuarcuer: I want to support Mr. Harkness. I think this committee — 
should subpoena Mr. Gardiner for tomorrow morning. I would also like Mr. 
Abbott subpoenaed to explain this subsidy matter, and why subsidies were 
taken off. I would like to see those two ministers subpoenaed for tomorrow 
morning and we will get on with this thing. If you are making a motion— 

Mr. Harkness: Yes, I made it a motion. 

Mr. TuHarcuer: — I would be very glad to second your motion. 

_ Mr. Maynew: If you are adamant and if you are going over the head of the 


teering committee I would like very much for you to consider that the chairman 
is not here and the vice chairman is not here. The chairman was required at a 
cabinet meeting this morning at which important things were being considered. I 
am only in the chair for the time being and I would like very much if you would 
at least let the matter go until this afternoon. On the other hand you might take 
my assurance that the matter will be brought to the attention of the steering 
“ommittee. 


_ Mr. Harkness: I remember that the same thing was done in connection with 
Mr. Towers. A motion was made in the committee and I cannot see that there is 


ny reason why this motion should not be settled right here. It is creating no 
recedent at all. 


__ Mr. Irvinn: I think it is creating a precedent. In the case of Mr. Towers I 
emember that he was to go away within the next day or two after the matter was 
rought up, and that was an exceptional case. I do not wish to be a stickler in 
ep ect of rules but I have been held up two or three times on similar matters and 
think perhaps it would be just as well if we followed the ordinary rules laid 
0 wn by ourselves. 


The Actina CuamrMan: As a matter of fact, Mr. Towers’ case was referred 
ack to the steering committee. I was requested to get in touch with Mr. Towers 
) see what date would be suitable for him. It was just on the eve of his going 
way and the matter was referred back to the steering committee. I had several 
mversations with Mr. Towers before we could arrange a time. So, in that par- 
cular case, Mr. Harkness, I am sure it was referred back to the steering 
mmittee. I should like to see the same thing done in this particular case, if at all 
ossible. 

_ Mr. Merrit: The situation in which we find ourselves is this: we have heard 
presentatives of producers, packers and retailers. So far as I am concerned, 
wing heard that evidence, it seems to me we have had a rather complete picture 
the meat industry. The witnesses who are coming back are just filling in the 
gends. Mr. Gardiner’s Friday statement certainly brought this to a head. If 
r. Gardiner bears out that statement before the committee, it may obviate the 
cessity of recalling Swifts or any of these witnesses. This course would give us 
opportunity of cutting short the inquiry which many of us, as you know, 
heve has been going on at too great length, and it would help us understand 
e causes of these price rises. 


_ The AcTING CHairRMAN: We will be able to have, according to counsel’s 
itement, figures showing the stocks of meat in storage by about the 15th of the 
nth. These would be authentic figures prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
tistics and they would show us whether Mr. Gardiner’s statement was correct 
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I have no objection to him coming here if he can give us information the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has not got or which we cannot get. I am quite © 
satisfied as to that, but we will have the figures here by the 15th of May and I 
do not think that is too long to wait. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Do you not think, when you have a motion duly put and 
seconded— 

The Actina CHairMAN: Quite right, I am just trying to keep the committee 
on what I believe to be the procedure it was intended we should follow when we 
started, that all these matters would go before the steering committee. However, 
the motion is before us and if you insist upon me putting the motion—I shall not 
say I will gladly put it, but I will put it. - 

Mr. Harkness: I think you should put the motion. ; 


Mr. Irvine: You think it is not out of order? You are not prepared to rule © 
it out of order? 


The Actrnc Cuatrman: No, I do not think I am prepared to rule it out 
of order. I think the committee can fire the steering committee if it wants to do — 
so. The committee can do anything it wishes to do, whether it is advisable to do J 
it or not. I feel the other procedure would be better, but I have no alternative — 
but to put the motion. 

The motion is that Mr. Gardiner—you have not put a time limit on it. I 
do not think it is fair to say tomorrow morning, because I do not know whether 
the minister could come tomorrow morning. 


; 
i 
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Mr. Tuarcusr: If we subpoena him, will he not have to come? 


The Actinc Cuairman: I do not think this committee is going to go that. 
far with a minister of the Crown in these days. The motion is that Mr. Gardiner 
be called before this committee. a 

All in favour? ; 

Mr. Irvine: I am going to vote against it. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: The motion is carried. 

Carried. % 


Mr. Dypve: Mr. MacEwan, you are already sworn and I would ask that 
Mr. Smith be sworn. 
Mr. Smiru: I was sworn. a 
H. MacEwan, Vice-President, Wilsil Limited, Montreal, recalled: 4 


: 
y 
i 


G. M. Smith, of P. S. Ross and Son, Auditors of Wilsil Limited, recalled: 


_ Mr. Dyps: The other day, when you were before the committee, there were 
one or two rather small points which we had to clear up with reference to your 
evidence. Since then, the question of storage stock has arisen and I should 
like, for the purposes of the record, to clear that up this morning. May we 
go first to the storage stocks and would you tell us the figures covering your 
storage stock on beef and pork as of May 1? I think, gentlemen, that we 
might—those of you who wish—put these figures on your documents, schedule 5 
of the Wilsil documents. ai 
Mr. SmirH: The figures as of May 1, 1948, in pounds, under the heading | 
beef; first, we have frozen beef, 774,690 pounds; other beef, 471,624. Total beef 
amounts to 1,246,314. — 
Then, pork: freezer pork, 2,563,614 pounds; other pork, 1,507,407; total, | 
4,071,021 pounds. £ 


» ea ih 
Mr. Dypp: That is for May 1, 1948? 
‘Mr. Surru: Correct, sir. 
s fr. Dypp: I think you have the figures for a year ago on May 1? 
_Mr. Smiru: They are for May 3, 1947. Frozen beef, 267,097 pounds; other 
eef, 284,498; total beef, 551,595. Pork, frozen pork; 1,117,778; other pork, 
114,619 pounds; total pork, 2,232,397 pounds. 
_ Mr, Irvine: That is about twice as much this year as last? 
Mr. Smiru: That is correct. 
_ The Acrinc Cuarrman: That is for beef? 


_ Mr. Smiru: That is for beef and pork, it is almost twice as much in total. 
think those figures, Mr. Dyde, bear analysis if I may go a little further. Mr. 
acHwan was able to get a breakdown of those figures. The first figure we 
d, frozen beef, 774,000 pounds—do you want a complete breakdown of that? 
vere are about six items? 

__ Mr. Irvine: Is there any difference between the breakdown of that 774,000 
d the breakdown of the corresponding figure of the year before of 267,000? 


Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 


_ Mr. Siru: Proportionately, yes, very definitely. 

f we break it down, there will be six headings. We break it down, and 
reasses are first. May 1, 1948, 143,256. Do you want the 1947 figures, now? 
Mr. Dye: Yes. 


r, SmirH: 90,052 pounds; cuts, 80,817 pounds and the corresponding 
ure for 1947 was 27,976; manufactured beef, 403,595 pounds; last year, 


unds; last year, 49,090 pounds. Those figures add to the frozen beef which 
e ve you in total. 
_ Now, other beef can be similarly broken down if you wish to have the 


ures. 


Mr. Dypw: Yes, thank you. 


Mr. Smiru: There are five headings. Carcasses, 1948, 198,691 pounds, 
inst 71,781 pounds; cuts, 20,183 pounds, against 29,008 pounds; manu- 
ured, 20,737 against 14,233; fancy meats, 13,986 against 27,969 pounds; 
d beefs, 218,027 pounds against 141,507. Those figures will add to the 
ls which I gave you at the start, Mr. Dyde. 

_M . Dypr: Now, tell us the significance of that breakdown, will you, Mr. 


at 


‘Mr. Smirn: May I call upon Mr. MacEwan for that? 


Mr. MacEwan: The big item, Mr. Dyde, is the manufactured beef. The 
erence is that in 1948, there are 403,000 pounds in storage as against 93,000 
May 3. That is accounted for by this fact, that we always put away manu- 
ured beef towards the end of the year, that is in November and December, 
ause it is the time of the year that beef comes on to the market, There is 
y little of it in January, February, March, April and May. In 1947, we were. 
hing very heavily. The fact of the matter is, we take May 1 as an example, 
that period we manufactured 2,201,091 pounds of canned meats which the 
wufacturing beef used up. This year, I have not got the exact figures, but it is 
tainly not over 500,000 pounds. We have orders on hand which will take up this 
‘mm a matter of a couple of months time, there will be none of that manu- 
ured beef. That manufactured beef cannot be used, so far as selling it to 
const mer is concerned, unless it is put in the shape of bologna and put 
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145 pounds; fancy meats, 62,172 pounds; last year 6,834; tripe, 84,850 . 
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Then, you go further down to the biggest item which is fancy meats. 
Fancy meats on May 1, 1948, amounted to 13,968 pounds and in 1947 we had 
27,969 pounds. That is simply due to the fact that, at that time, the liver and — 
kidneys went into the formula which was prepared for UNRRA and we had to— 
accumulate stocks. This year, there is no UNRRA and therefore those stocks © 
are not used. It is for that reason we have smaller stocks this year than we had 
before. If you come back again to the carcasses of beef and the cuts, you have 
143,000 carcasses on May 1 against 90,000, and 80,000 cuts against 27,000. Up to 
May 1 we killed this year 680 carcasses of beef as against 483 in the same period 
of 1947, and that accounts for the difference. We would have a heavier killing” 
on Fridays, and there are no sales on Saturday. The business is closed so far 
as selling is concerned. The stock would be that much greater, and after all 
50,000 pounds is nothing. 7 

Mr. Dyps: Mr. MacEwan, when you come to other beef you are very much 
higher in your carcasses. In your carcasses at May 1 for other beef—that is not 
frozen—you have got 198,691 as against 71,081 a year ago. e 

Mr. MacEwan: In speaking as I did just now I should have said I was 
really referring to the other beef because that is fresh beef. Other beef is carcass 
frozen beef, and we do not figure that 50,000 pounds of carcass beef in 1948 is 
very much more. It amounts to about a carload and a half. There are 30,000 
pounds in a car, and there is Just about a carload and a half. The cuts come to 
probably two cars. The reason for that is that all the time we have export 
business. We have export business to Newfoundland. We have export business 
to the West Indies, and we have export business to Bermuda, and we have to 
put all the orders that we get for that in the freezer, and that accounts for that. 

Mr. Dype: All right. Still paying attention to May 1, 1948, and to the 
carcass meat which you have in the cooler but not frozen, I am referring to the 
figure 198,691. Can you tell us how much supply that is, what length of time 
is that supply for in your business? Do you follow my question? — 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes, I follow you perfectly, half a week’s supply, three 
day’s supply. ; * 

Mr. Dye: I have no further questions on inventories. ; 

The Acting CuarrMAN: It is quite clear, is it not, that you have consider- 
ably more both beef and pork on hand on May 1, 1948, than you had on 
May 1, 1947? 

Mr. MacEwan: That is correct. 

The Acting Cuatrman: About double in each? “J 

Mr. MacEwan: If you go back to 1947 and take fresh beef alone, there is 
71,781 pounds and the cuts are 29,008 pounds. That would mean that our coolel 
was almost denuded of beef. “A 

The Acrinc CuHarrMaNn: Which year? a 

Mr. MacEwan: I am referring to 1947. That is your comparison year. You 
would have about a day and a half selling; that is all. x 

The Actinc Cuarrman: Would you think your operation would be some: 
thing similar to the operation of other packers? 4 

Mr. MacEwan: Possibly, yes. I do not know their figures but I wo Ic 
fancy yes. a 

The Acting CHarrMAN: You all follow the general practice. It is ordinary 
business practice? cd 

Mr. MacEwan: As a general rule if we are short of beef in our coolers th 
others are short of beef. . 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Has anyone any questions they want to “— 


witnesses? 
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Mr -Dype: Then, if you will go to schedule 2, Mr. Smith, on schedule 2 we 
re rather startled by the fact that your average price per pound went up in 
ptember, 1947. I believe you have carried out a study of why those prices 
ent up. I think you could probably file a document, but I think I would prefer 
f you would give it to us in narrative, rather than filing another document for 
hat particular period. 


__ Mr. Smiru: Yes, sir. In order to account for the increases in the average 
elling prices of pork which we filled in on schedule 2 of our original exhibits, that 
8, from 26-8 cents at the August 9 period to 30 cents at the September 6 period, 
0 33°3 cents at the October 4th period, we made a detailed study and analysis 
ff the company’s sales records for those three periods and ascertained that the 
ifferences were due to the following factors, first that we were comparing on 
his schedule net sales figures, that is to say, figures after deducting returns 
wlowances and outward freight. The variations in the returns, allowances and 
itward freight between periods accounted for a portion of those differences. 
econdly, a price increase had been authorized effective September 2, 1947, of 2 
ents a pound for export, and there was an increase at the same time in the 
lomestic ceiling which affected one week of the September 6 period and all of the 
Jetober 4 period when compared with the other two. Thirdly, and probably a 
ajor factor, was an increase in the proportion of sales of the higher priced 
oducts, that is to say, smoked meats and bacon in September versus August, 
nd then again in October versus September. 

_ I should like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that the October 4 
eriod was the strike period for this company. The strike took place on Sep- 
ember 10, 1947. At the beginning of the strike the union officials permitted 
he company to dispose of all perishable goods which were in the plant. Fresh 
rk was sent to cold storage. Cured and smoked meats—those are the more 
xpen sive items, particularly smoked meats—were shipped in most cases to 
istomers against outstanding orders, although some did go into storage, The 
ctober 4 period is different from the others, too, in that the sales are so small 
cause except for shipments to hospitals and similar institutions during that 
eriod, and except for the first week’s sales there were practically no sales made 
ring the period. 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, it seemed to me that was a minor point because 
was away back in August and September and October. On the other hand, 
ere was some doubt when the witnesses were here before as to the reason for 
, and I thought there ought to be on the record the reason given. As far as I am 
meerned I am quite satisfied with the explanation given by Mr. Smith, who is 
ve auditor of the company although he is not an officer of the company. If 
here are no further questions I only have one other to ask the witness. I asked 
ou, Mr. Smith, to examine the company’s record to see whether you could give 
S any assistance as to the condemnation insurance fund of Wilsil Limited. I 
ould be obliged if you would tell the committe what you have been able to 
x had 4 

_ Mr. Smiru: In examining the records of the company as to the details of 
us condemnation fund we checked the year 1947 closely, and an accurate state- 
ent was produced. We found that in all of the years the company in its 
ords had not charged to the condemnation reserve parts and fancy meats of 
th hogs and—no, I am sorry. In the case of beef, parts and fancy meats which 
id been condemned had not been charged against the reserve, only whole 
reasses. In the case of pork the amount is correct and both items were 
ged. In the case of offal resulting from condemnation no credits had been 
ren to the reserve, so that we took the year 1947 and made a proper picture, 
a result of which we find the following figures. In the case of cattle the 
surance collected was $9,804. That was on 28,260 animals. There is an additional 
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credit to the reserve for the value of material utilized in the rendering hous 
plus hides, of $6,898, so that the total credit to the reserve for the year wa 
$16,702. The value of carcasses and fancy meats condemned was $35,681 
So that in 1947 the records of the company indicate it sustained a loss 0 
$18,979 on cattle. 4 

~ In the case of hogs credits for the insurance amounted to $18,353, and that is. 
on 98,096 animals. The value of the materials utilized in the rendering house 
was $1,935, giving total credits of $20,288. The value of carcasses and fancy 
meats condemned was $18,002, indicating a profit for 1947 of $2,286 on the hog 
condemnation account. © 

Mr. Dype: While you have not examined the other years to the same extent. 
and broken down all the figures are you able to give the committee the gener 
outline contrasted between cattle and hogs? In other words, how do the com= 
pany’s figures, generally speaking, run over a period of years? Does the company 
continually lose money on beef or can you say that? 

Mr. Smrru: Based on the book figures of twelve years the company lost 
money on five of the years, but there again I say the book figures are misleading: 
because they do not charge in the value of the parts condemned which are very 
substantial. ; * 

Mr. Dyve: And with regard to hogs? Ly 

Mr. Smiru: With regard to hogs according to the records the company made 
a small profit in eight of the twelve years, and they lost money in four. The ba e 
of these pork figures against the average for the twelve years per snimal 
slaughtered in the case of cattle was a credit figure or profit of 2-9 cents each; 
‘and, in the case of hogs, a credit of 1-6 cents each. 

Mr. Irvine: Does the government official who condemns these carcasses OF 
parts keep a proper accounting of every detailed case? 

Mr. MacEwan: Yes. On our figures for 1947, I personally checked them 
with the government’s veterinary department in each plant and I found that 
they have a record daily of what is condemned, and our figures have been made: 
up from a check with theirs. F 

My. Surry: I should like to say, Mr. Dyde, that these may help to give you 
some indication of the figures for the other years, even though they are not 
completely factual. It appears it would have been worsened had the company 
charged in the parts, because the results for 1947, that are worked out on an 
accurate ‘basis, were substantially worse than the record shows. x 

Mr. Dype: You charge the same rate of insurance as 1s charged in other 
parts of Canada? What are your rates for insurance? 3 

Mr. MacEwan: 20 cents, the same as the others; 20 cents on steers, bulls 


and heifers and 50 cents on cows. * 
Mr. Dype: And in the case of hogs? 
Mr. SmitH: 14 of 1 per cent per hundred weight. e 


The Activa CuarrMan: Counsel says he has no further questions. 
Mr. Kuuu: Could Mr. Smith indicate how many different kinds of Dominion 
tax Wilsil’s pay? Fi 
Mr. Smivu: I am afraid I haven’t the records with me. ae 
Mr. Irvine: We will have to get that from the Minister of Finance. 
The Actinc CHamRMAN: Are there any other questions? Pied 
Mr. Dype: That, Mr. Chairman, completes the witnesses whom I have 
called. I know that Mr. Monet is ready to start fruits and vegetables a 
4 o’clock this afternoon. I will have to postpone Swift’s because they are not 
ready; and then, with reference to storage figures, I have already stated that 
they would not be ready until the 12th or 13th at the earliest. - 


evidence of a member of the House of Commons being required by a committee 
f the House it is customary for the chairman to request him to come and not 
to address a summons to him in the ordinary form. So I will speak to the 
chairman and have him talk to Mr. Gardiner about his appearing here this 
afternoon, following the usual form. I hope that is satisfactory to the committee. 
If there is nothing more before the committee this morning we will adjourn 
‘until 4 o'clock this afternoon. 


_ The committee adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


__ The committee resumed at 4 p.m.. The Chairman, Honourable Paul 
M artin, presided. 


_ The Cxatrman: Members of the committee, we start today our inquiry 
on fruits and vegetables, and we have Mr. Monet back with us. Are you 


ready to proceed, Mr. Monet? 


__ Mr. Monet: I am, Mr. Chairman. Before calling witnesses, Mr. Chairman 
and members ‘of the committee, I should like to outline briefly the scope and 
he direction of the inquiry into fresh fruits and vegetables. I wish first to place 
in the record as exhibit 104 a document prepared by the secretariat of the 
committee. This document is now being distributed to the members of the 
committee. It consists of a set of nine statistical tables. These will provide 
you with certain basic factual information that may be of help during the 
course of this inquiry. With the exception of some data on oranges the sources 
of these statistics are the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the markets 
information section of the Department of Agriculture. 


_ Exursrr No. 104: Fresh Fruit and vegetable statistics. 
ae (See Appendix) 


_ Mr. Mower: I may say at this point that in preparing for this inquiry 
consideration was restricted to those fruits and vegetables that have been 
available during the past winter in a fresh form. Perishable produce such as 
berries among the fruits and tomatoes and lettuce among the vegetables have 
not been investigated because they were not available on the market. Some of 
this perishable produce is once again appearing, and the secretariat is watching 
developments. Before the inquiry closes it may be thought advisable and 
desirable to investigate the prices of this new produce, to wit, tomatoes, but 
[ think this matter should be left open for the moment. ' 
If the members of the committee ‘will look at table 1 of the exhibit which 
has just been filed you will see that the wholesale and detail prices of apples, 
inanas and oranges were lower in April, 1948 than in October, 1947, in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver taken as a group. 
for that reason it is not proposed to make any extended inquiry into the prices 
f fruits. However, an issue has already been raised before this committee as 
) the price of oranges in Toronto. It is, therefore, proposed to explore this 
uestion further. Certain basic data on orange prices that may be of help to 
Ms committee at that time is to be found in table 4, page 15. You will notice 
lat in these nine shedules the pages have been numbered 1 to 22 to help the — 
embers of the committee to locate quickly any reference that may be made 
} any of the schedules on produce. 
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Mr. Irvine: Well then, are we going to call Mr. Gardiner this afternoon? 


egg : : 
T he Acrinc CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it has been brought to my attention — 
n Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules, under Rule 678, that in the case of 
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Counsel proposes also that an inquiry into the price of bananas in Montreal P 
especially be undertaken. The trade witnesses being called before the com- 
mittee have been asked to provide data on their operations in apples. It is 
not expected those operations will call for particular consideration, but in view 
of the importance of apples in the Canadian diet it has been considered desirable — 
to check into their prices. It will also be noted from table 1 that the wholesale 
and retail prices of carrots, cabbage, onions and celery have increased greatly — 
between October of last year and April of this year. Thus the wholesale price — 
of onions has more than doubled, and of carrots nearly doubled. The price of — 
cabbage is about 60 per cent higher in January. The prices were much higher _ 
than at present. The price of celery also increased sharply until the supply | 
was exhausted in January and February. It is proposed to investigate carefully 
the cause of the rise in the prices of these vegetables. = 

Table 1 also shows that the price of potatoes has risen very little over the 
past winter and spring for Canada as a whole. This is not true, however, for | 
all markets: For this reason-it is considered that the price of potatoes should | 

| 
. 


not be ignored by this committee. Another reason for checking up on the price — 


as can be seen from column B of table 1. | 

I should also point out that the price of a number of other vegetables has te 
increased quite sharply. Subject to the approval of the committee it is not | 
proposed to make inquiries into their prices for one of three reasons, first q 
that the price has not increased as markedly as for the vegetables. already a 
mentioned. For example, in turnips the average price has increased from ‘| 
2-5 cents to 3 cents a pound over the winter. Secondly the vegetable is not 4 


Fourth, if the situation seems to warrant action the price of newly produce just | 
now coming to market will be investigated, more especially tomatoes. ig 


| 
has compiled from official sources statistics on wholesale and retail prices. | 
| 
| 


prepared by the prices branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ¥ 
I should like to make two observations as to the use of the data in this 


for the various grades and varieties of cabbage, let us say, in the wholesale or 
retail market on a given day, adding them together and dividing by the number © 
of prices. Since no account is taken of the volume of each grade and variety 4 
of produce being sold, the average price may be somewhat higher or lower 


than the price of the goods most readily available on the market. Furthermore, — 


@ average price may rise or fall without the price of any grade or variet 
hanging mostly because certain produce becomes ayaliatine A ceases to be 
vailable in the market. Generally this does not invalidate the usefulness of 
these averages to indicate price trends. The one place, however, where their 
literal acceptance can often lead to serious error is in comparing wholesale 
and retail prices and assuming that the spread between them represents the 
real situation in the market. a 

___ Secondly, the retail prices are the average of prices being charged by inde- 
pendent merchants. It was felt that any attempt to get an average of chain 
and independent store prices would not be satisfactory since the relative 
importance of each as retail outlets in each city is not known. 

Table 3, pages 10 to 14 of the exhibit, gives the midweek wholesale price 
range for one grade and variety of certain produce for each city during the 
period November 5 to April 21, 1948. You will probably find this table a 
very useful point of reference for questioning witnesses from the wholesale trade 
both on the behaviour of wholesale prices and with reference to their own 
operations. 

___ One factor that must be taken into account in the rise of prices since last 
fall is the cost of storage and spoilage of fresh fruit and vegetables while being 
held for the market. To provide a standard for evaluating this factor table 6, 
page 17, has been included in this exhibit to show the-price increases permitted 
‘on various types of produce by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to cover 
this cost as the season advanced. : 

__ I think I should also make a few remarks on several points which I think 
will serve as a useful background for this inquiry, since it will probably not 
become immediately apparent. The first is that as to the sources of supply of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, all the important types of vegetables used in the 
Canadian diet are grown in Canada and quite generally in all parts of Canada. 
Canada also grows a wide variety of fruit, the notable exceptions being citrus 
fruits such as oranges, lemons and grapefruit and tropical fruit such as bananas 
and pineapples. 

__ In spite of this, most parts of Canada are not self-sufficient in any important 
its or vegetables. Certain parts of Canada are better suited to the growing 
fruits and vegetables than others and have tended to specialize in these crops. 
The notable examples, and the only ones that are truly surplus production areas, 
are southwestern Ontario and the south central part of British Columbia. 

__ Canada has also come to depend on the United States to provide fresh fruit 
and vegetables at the end of one crop year and in the first part of the next. 
In the face of rising prices the Wartime Prices and Trade Board saw fit to 
reimpose price control on certain produce. I now wish to place the pertinent 
prices board regulations in the record as follows. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
administrator’s order A-2483 for citrus fruits has already been printed as an 
appendix at page 335. Therefore there is no question of reprinting it again, 
but there is an errata notice to-this order which I think should be printed as 
an appendix also. Am I to understand that these orders I am going to file will 


be printed as appendices? 
‘be p 


0! 


The CxHarrman: Yes. 

_ Mr. Monet: I have just referred to certain orders, the first of which is an 
errata for administrator’s order A-2483. The following is a list of the order 
numbers to which I shall refer: A-2492; A-2496—these orders all deal with the 
naximum price of citrus fruits. Then, there is the administator’s orders A-2488 
and A-2489, which deal with the maximum price on carrots. Order No. A-2470 
deals with the price of cabbage. Administrator's order No, A-2489 permit 
variation of maximum mark-ups for certain sales at wholesale and retail of 
imported carrots and cabbage. 
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Mr. Tuarcuer: Are these orders the ones which put back ceilings on these — 
particular commodities? | : st 

Mr. Monet: That is right. 

Mr. Tuarouer: I should like to know the dates when ceilings were first 
removed and then the dates on which ceilings were put back. Were they all 
put back at once? 

Mr. Moner: No, they were on different dates, Mr. Thatcher. + 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Could you give me the dates later, if it is inconvenient to 
do so now? — 

Mr. Monet: I think they are right here. I can give you the dates on which 
ceilings were re-imposed. Order No. A-2483 is dated February 19. 

. Mr. TuatcHer: What is that? | 

Mr. Monet: Administrator’s order on citrus fruits, February 19, 1948. There — 
was the errata which I have just filed to this order A-2483, which is dated — 
February 20. Then order No, A-2492 is also on citrus fruits and it is dated 
March 22, 1948. ' 

Mr. TuHarcuer: What did that order do, change the amount of the ceiling a 
or something? 3 

Mr. Mover: It provided, further, that the maximum price at which any e 
wholesale distributor may sell any oranges shall not exceed the ceiling. 

Then, there was also order No. A-2496, on citrus fruit dated April 2, 1948. 
This takes care of all the administrator’s orders and amendments concerning ~ 
citrus fruits. * 

The next one of which I have spoken is A-2488 and A-2489, dealing with — 
the maximum price of carrots. Order No. A-2488 is dated March 5, 1948 and 5 
order No. A-2489 is dated March 15, 1948. Administrator’s order A-2470 ¥ 
dealing with cabbage prices is dated February 2, 1948. Administrator’s order 
No. A-2489, permitting a variation of the maximum. mark-up for certain sales 
at. wholesale and retail of imported carrots and cabbage is dated March 15, 
1948. 

Mr. Prnarp: There is one order bearing that number already and now ~ 
you are citing another one with the same number. % 

Mr. Monet: That is true; this one bears the same number. This one — 
is concerned with both cabbage and carrots, wholesale and retail. E 

The last one gives notice on April 20, 1948 to certain quota permit holders | 
that the import of new potatoes will be excluded between the dates of April 22 © 
and June 7, 1948. 4 

— Mr. Tuarcuer: Was there any ceiling imposed on onions? 


t 
Mr. Monet: No. val 
Mr. Tuatcuer: There is no ceiling on onions? | 
Mr. Monet: No, | 


Mr. Tuatrcuer: Is there any ceiling on apples or other fruits? 4 | 
Mr. Monet: No. . a 
Mr. Tatcuer: It is only on citrus fruits, carrots, cabbage and new potatoes? 
Mr. Monet: Right. I may say that until the publication of this notice 
~ to which I have just referred, the importation of potatoes was permitted 
under a quota. On the other hand, the importation of carrots, cabbage and so 
on was formerlly prohibited until The Wartime Prices and Trade Board orders a 
were implemented. Now, carrots and cabbages can come in. One of the — 
important factors affecting prices is the supply of goods. In the case of fresh 
fruits and vegetables it will be seen from table 5 on page 16, that only in — 
potatoes was the domestic commercial production in the 1947-1948 crop 
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up t that 
except in carrots and onions. > 

_ The net result is that the available domestic supply is noticeably lower 
im the 1947-1948 crop year thant that of a year ago i 
ea rots, onions and celery and on about the same level as a year ago in potatoes 


down, the gains in this direction will only be significant in regard to apples. 
It can, therefore, be said that only potatoes and apples are in as good 
supply in 1947-1948 as in 1946-1947. The price of these two products have 
been less subject to upward movements that the other important domestic 


erops being considered in this inquiry. Additional details on imports and 


__ Some indication of the exhausting of stocks of fruit and vegetables during 
_ the past winter can be obtained from table 9, page 21. In October, 1947 the 


year earlier; the stocks of potatoes, cabbage and onions on about the same 
4 evel, and only the stock of apples was down. In April of this year, the 
, stocks of all these products in common and cold storage were lower than a 


_ year ago, except in apples. 


2 a 


Direction of investigation: 

_ I have already indicated what fruits and vegetables it is proposed to 
investigate. I should now like to indicate how it is proposed to carry on the 
investigation. If you will once more look at table 1 of the exhibit, and more 
particularly at the last two columns of the table, you will note that they 
give the spread between the average wholsale and the average retail prices 
for a number of fruits and vegetables in October 1947 and April 1948. 

_ I have already warned you that such a comparison should not be aecepted 
as reflecting accurately the wholesale to retail price speads that do, in fact, 
exist in the market. In a general way, however, such comparisons can indicate 
trends. The trend which seems to be indicated here is that over the seven 
cities taken as a group and for the six products for which information is 
available, there does not seem to have been an increase in the mark-up being 
taken by retailers. I do not wish you to infer from that that individual 
retailers may not have taken advantage of the situation, but it would not 
appear that the practice was widespred. The last two columns suggest that 
the retailers’ mark-up has not increased in bananas, oranges, potatoes, carrots 
and cabbage. An increased mark-up in onions in indicated but if the mark- 
ups charged in October and April are expressed as a percentage of selling price 
the mark-up is noticeably smaller now than it was last fall, 

Under the circumstances, and because your secretariat has not found other 
evidence indicating undue mark-up at the retail level, it is not proposed at 
his time to conduct an intensive inquiry into the behaviors of prices at the 
' retail level. At least one witness from the retail trade will, however, be called. 
The emphasis in this inquiry will be concentrated on the behaviour of 
‘prices at the wholesale level, and to this end trade witnessses will be called 
from Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg,‘ Vancouver and maybe the Maritimes, 
From the examination of trade witnesses it is hoped to establish, first, the 
factors which have contributed to rising prices of certain fresh fruits and 


from these rising prices and whether operators in the wholesale trade took undue 
advantage of the situation; thirdly, to what extent rising prices accrued to the 
1 & general way from the amount of produce being handled by the wholesale 
enefit of producers of fresh fruits and vegetables. This could be ascertained 
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year up to tha of the year before. Imports are expected to be down markedly _ 
in apples and the fine vegetables in this crop year. Exports were also down, — 


n apples, cabbage, — 
only. Although the amount that is expected to be lost as waste will also be — 


exports will be found in tables 7 and 8, pages 18, 19 and 20 of the exhibit. — 


stocks of carrots and celery in common and cold storage were higher than a_ 


a 
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vegetables; secondly, to what extent the wholesale trade may have benefited 
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trade on a commission basis and the cost to the wholesaler of produce he has 
purchased outright. 


Analysis of the behaviour of wholesale and retail prices given in tables 2: 


and 3 of the exhibit indicates that prices have been subject to more marked 
fluctuations and particularly to an upward movement in Toronto and Montreal 
than in the other cities of Canada. For this reason, it is proposed to give 


much greater attention to the behaviour of prices in these two markets than 


in the other markets, and most of the trade witnesses who will be called will 
be operators in one or the other of these two markets. ; 

The Toronto and Montreal fruit and vegetable markets are quite highly 
organized along specialized lines. The marketing of fruits and vegetables 
elsewhere in Canada resembles more the marketing of other staple lines of food 
stuff. To a considerable degree the wholesaler is the important connecting 
link between the producer and the retailer, and commission merchants, jobbers 
and brokers are relatively unimportant. 

The order in which it is presently proposed to call witnesses is as follows: 

First, Mr. Robinson from Toronto, who will explain the organization of 
the Toronto and local Ontario markets and who will also give evidence on the 
‘degree to which the producer may have benefited from the recent rise in prices. 

At this stage, Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out very clearly that Mr. 
Robinson is here at my request. After carrying on an investigation in the 
office of the secretariat, it was felt Mr. Robinson was the proper witness to give 
the members of the committee the general background of the fruit and vegetable 
industry in Canada, and more particularly for Ontario. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Robinson is secretary-treasurer of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Monet: Yes, and also because he is secretary of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers’ Association, he can give the members of the committee the 
viewpoint of the producers and inform the committee the viewpoint of the 
producers and inform the committee as to the degree the producers may have 
benefited from the rising prices. I wish to make it very clear because of 
something which has been brought to my attention, that Mr. Robinson is here 
at my request and for no other reason. 

A number of representatives of firms operating on the Toronto Wholesale 
Market will also be called. Particular attention will be paid, during this 
part of the inquiry, to operations in oranges and celery. 

- In so far as Montreal is concerned, the same procedure will be followed 


as in the Toronto part of the inquiry, with special investigation beimg made ~ : 


into the price of bananas in Montreal. 

Winnipeg—a representative of one of the largest wholesale firms operating 
in the prairie provinces will be called. 

Vancouver and the maritimes—the same procedure will be followed as 
in the case of Winnipeg. We will, of course, follow up any other line of 
investigation which may be revealed during the course of the present inquiry. 

The CuarrMan: I believe your approach is one which will save a lot of 
inquiry and time on the part of the committee. 

Mr. Monet: It was for this reason I gave this statement at the opening. 

The CuarrMan: We do not want to overlook anything, but there is no 
use spending time on things which do not help. 


Mr. Monet: It was for this reason I gave this statement. If the members . 


of the committee have a few minutes free time and will look at this exhibit 


which has been filed, I think they will find all the necessary information to a 


assist them in the questioning of witnesses. It will give the committee all 


‘the information it is possible to obtain on this fruit and vegetable industry. . 
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Roe sel ie Mr f et 
N Harxyess: Are there any material differences between the prices of | 
hese various fruits and vegetables in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, or did 
rou look into the Ottawa prices at all? 


mentioned, because if we try to take in every city and town well, there just 
would be no end to it. 

_ Mr. Harkness: The reason I asked that question was because I see 

particularly your price on onions, and I know from a purchase I made, the 
only purchase I made in this line as a matter of fact was over the week-end 
and I was charged 19 cents a pound, which is almost twice your 10 cents in 
your chart, the ordinary cooking onion. I was told by my wife to pay 10 cents 
but I found I could not buy one onion for that. 
___ Mr. Moner: This happened to be while I was carrying on the investigation 
in to bananas in Montreal where in a certain store bananas were selling as high 
as 22 cents in Montreal, while the average was much lower than that. We 
have concentrated on the larger cities. 


_ Mr. Harkness: I was wondering whether you had looked into it at all, 

whether there was any marked difference between the price here and in other 

cues, 
Mr. Moyer: I would not think the difference would be much. 

Mr. Harkness: Well, then, apparently I was gyped. 

Mr. Monrr: I would think so. 

The Cuarrman: Let us proceed. 


Mr. Monet: The first witness is Mr. Robinson. 


M. M. Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Fruit & Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, called and sworn: 

«By Mr. Monet: 
_ Mr. Robinson, would you give us your first name?—A. Melville M. 
Robinson. 
QQ. What is your address?—A. Burlington, Ontario. 
 Q. What is your main occupation?—A. I am a farmer. 
~ . You have your own farm?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Beside that I understand you are Secretary-Treasurer of the Ontario 
Fruit & Vegetable Growers’ Association?—A. I am. 
_ Q. Now, Mr. Robinson, you have prepared a brief which you handed to me 
a few hours ago. I would like you now to read this brief to the members of 
the committee. There are copies available and they will be handed out to 
members of the committee. Would you proceed, please.—A. Yes. 


4 = : . . . . os 
To the chairman and members of the parliamentary prices committee: 
, 


_~—~—-—s Gentlemen:— In presenting this brief on behalf of the Ontario Fruit 
_ & Vegetable Growers’ Association it is essential to state that I am here 

‘upon invitation of officials of the Prices Committee. ; 

: In this presentation attention will be paid mainly to the Ontario 

aspect of the subject with some general remarks from a national — 

standpoint. 

~ The committee is concerned with the question of prices of fruits 

and vegetables particularly since November 17, 1947. To arrive at a 
true estimate of the fluctuations in these prices a study of the background 


ony 


Mr. Moner: Well, we have taken in the main the cities only which I 
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and of the relationship of the dominion government’s restrictive program 
to the picture is vital. For that reason I propose to review in some detail 
the events of the past six months. 

Without hesitation I make the charge that much of the furore over 
the prices of fruits and vegetables has been inspired mainly by members 
of the wholesale trade and to a limited extent by some retailers. The 
fruit and vegetable industry has been subjected to much unfavourable 
publicity as the result of a deliberate campaign to pressure government 
into a relaxation of restrictions not for the purpose of providing a more 
varied diet for the people of this country but that traders would have 
volume and with it the opportunity for greater profits. 

This aspect of the situation must be cleary understood as it is vital 
to the study just as it is the most aggravating feature to fruit and vegetable 
producers of Canada. ; 

Frankly, Ontario fruit and vegetable producers welcomed the 
restrictive program. The dealers—wholesale and retail—did not. For 
years there has been a continual struggle between producers and traders 
over the matter of imported produce. Parliament has repeatedly 
recognized the merit of the claim that Canadian fruit and vegetable 
erowers are entitled to the domestic market in season. This is 
demonstrated in the measures adopted to restrict imports at certain 
seasons of the year. The various trade treaties recognize the value of 
some degree of protection just as they make available the Canadian 
market to products not produced in Canada and, in given periods, to 
products not produced in Canada in these periods. The result has been 
a rapidy expanding fruit and vegetable industry with the province of 
Ontario as the chief producing area although Ontario’s supremacy in 
some fruits is being seriously challenged by British ‘Columbia. Quebec, 
too, has expanded production and is capable of even greater expansion. 
Nova Scotia, with apples especially; Prince Edward Island with potatoes — 
and turnips; New Brunswick with potatoes and now apples; are also 
concerned as are the Maritime Provinces and Manitoba from the stand- 
point of late vegetables with signs of development of an industry in 
some sections of the prairies. The more extensive the production the 
more keenly aware the producers in the various areas become of the 
implications of competition with imported produce. 

Prior to the war the seasonal clashes between Canadian produce 
and imported fruits and vegetables created a lot of difficulty and paved 
the way for the ill-will that developed between the producers and dealers. 
During the war, with employment and earning power at an all-time high 
-and with government purchasing heavily for the armed services, the 
clashes were not so costly although they did, at times, present problems. 
By 1946 the importations, especially from the United States, reached 
an all-time high with a shipping point value of $96,000,000. I might 
say, gentlemen, that in the same period our exports of fruits and @ 
vegetables totalled 17,076,000 pounas. _ = 

Mr. Irvine: Does that include all kinds of fruits and vegetables? : 


The Witnnuss: Yes. 
From a trading standpoint this was a bonanza never before experienced 
and resulted in trade generally becoming unduly obsessed with the import 
deal to the detriment of the distribution of domestic produce. Much of 
this expansion in imports was due to the advertising retailers, especially 
the food chains who, with their dependence upon volume and their desire | 
to maintain that volume year round, made the public unduly conscious of a 
out-of-season produce. The wholesalers simply rode along on the sales — 
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_ momentum created by the advertising retailers plus the sales promotion 
efforts of large U.S.A. producing and shipping groups. 


The obsession of the trade with the imported deal boded ill for the 
Canadian fruit and vegetable industry for, in most cases, the handling of 
domestic fruits and vegetables became secondary and it was evident that, 
_ as soon as price control was removed, trouble would ensue. Unfortunately, 
in some ways, for Canadian producers, the distribution of our produce is 
almost entirely in the hands of these men who are so immersed in importa- 
tion of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
j During the war years, as a direct result of price control, trading was 
_ very profitable, in my opinion much more profitable than in an absolutely 
free market. Price control, with its many regulations, while obnoxious to 
some, did have the effect of maintaining more orderly marketing than had 
ever prevailed. This order in marketing more than compensated for the 
loss of opportunities for occasional high profits which would have prevailed 
in an absolutely free and open market. 

With the lifting of controls early in 1947 and with memories of the 
rich trading of 1946 the trade looked forward with confidence to unusual 
profits in the free market and expected those long profits to develop in the 
import deal which can be, and often is, highly speculative with opportuni- 
ties for very handsome profits especially if the dealers are smart enough to 
guess weather conditions as the season for each domestic product opens. 
On the other hand, if the guess is wrong, sharp losses are the result with 
_ these losses, unfortunately, extending to the domestic producers caught in 
the resultant clash. 

The year 1947 was full of these clashes. The trade generally displayed 
extreme reluctance to drop the import deal and all last summer there was 
continual repetition of costly clashes to the general disturbance of the 
market and to the detriment of Canadian producers. 

Time after time in the past summer our growing monetary troubles 
were aggravated by senseless importation of U.S.A. fruits and vegetables 
when our own crops were in full production. More than one load of 
imported produce found its way to the dump, especially in Montreal. 
Repeatedly, we protested vigorously, to the trade and to government, of 
_ this reluctance on the part of some dealers to pass up imports especially 
as it was causing sharp losses to our growers and was a needless expendi- 
ture of scarce U.S.A. dollars. But the trade persisted and thus was a 
_ contributing factor to the situation that developed in November. 
¥ By the Chairman: 

_ Q. What do you mean, were they actually destroyed?—A. That is right. 

__ Q. What kind of vegetables were they?—A. Well, the last vegetable of which 

know was tomatoes. 

 Q. Actually destroyed?—A. Absolutely. 

_ Q. Any large quantities?—A. In this particular deal to which I refer it was 

00 crates. , 

— Q. 700 crates? : 

_ Mr. Tuartcuer: Can you place that as evidence before the committee? 

_ The Wirness: Yes. 

_ The Cuarrman: Are you coming to this particular instance later on? 

The Wirness: Yes, I am. 

_ The Cuarrman;: All right. 

The Wiryess: The losses to our growers, especially the producers of cabbage,. 

| mmatoes and peaches, were extremely heavy as the result of the persistence with 
ich these traders clung to the imported deal in June, July and August. 
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In spite of all this, the trade was still unduly obsessed with the possibilities q 
of the import deal even though there was a marked reduction in volume as the — 


import figures show. This reduction in sales was general all over North America 
but many wholesalers were oblivious to it, failing to grasp the significance and 
failing to adjust their operations accordingly. The figures for the first 11 months 
of the year compared with the same 11 months in 1947 tell the tale: 


That is just to verify, Mr. Chairman, that our association has never particu-_ 


larly opposed the importation of fresh fruits and vegetables, but we as producers 
have always maintained that we want our market for our own produce. 


occur? 
The Wrrnsss: It was the Friday or Saturday before a civic holiday. 
Mr. Prnarp: Can you tell us what the reason, the cause of that was? . 


The Wrrness: The Montreal market was overloaded with heavy importa- 
tions of tomatoes on the Montreal market at that time, and our crop was also 


coming on and there were steady arrivals of huge quantities of our produce and — 


Mr. MacGrecor: What time did this instance of which you have spoken 4 


; 
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it became a matter of serious concern for the dealers and these tomatoes deteri- — 


orated to a point where they had to be destroyed. 


Mr. MacGrecor: You mean, they were shipped in from the United States 3 


just at a time when ours were coming on to the market? 

The Witness: Let me explain that. I was going to do that later. 

The CuatrmMan: Perhaps I am the one who opened the subject at this time. 
Would you mind doing it at a later stage so as not to interrupt the submission of 
the brief? 

Mr. Irvine: We will probably have to come back to it anyway. 


The CuamrMan: But I will recognize you first, Mr. MacGregor, at that time. 
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Eleven months ended Nov. 1946-1947 
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2. 407 , 629 
25, 641 12,720 
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399, ; 557,434) 1,539,929 
9,584,985) 15,124,014) 10,195,176 
29, 535, 769 1,324,204) 22,089, 950 
21,137,556) 1,341,377) 18,945,483 
256, 160 998, 558 257,544 


13,340,110} 1,084,907! 14,019,361 
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, don’t propose, Mr. Chairman, to read the chart but I would like to point 
t two things which I think significant in it. Our total imports for the eleven 
onths ending November, 1946, fruit imports, amounted to $63,815,889, as 
ed to $48,825,837, for the same period in 1947. They were down by 
mething like $14,990,000. Of that amount $18,811,000, in 1946 and 
297,486, in 1947, is made up of bananas, oranges and grape fruit. However, . 
oes not tell the true story because there was a decided drop in the price of 
s although the tonnage was down ‘very little in Montreal in 1946, it 
10,895,000 cubie feet in 1946, as against 9,885,000 cubic feet in 1947; 


gh the price itself, the gross price of the imported article was down “. 
erably. The three items accounted for that reduction. Oranges were Pi 


vr to $8,873,000, most of that due to the decline in the price of oranges. 
vegetables we imported $24,452,000 and that was down $5,516,000 to og 
836,000 for the same eleven months in 1947. That reduction of $5,616,000 iy 
due to the decline in importation in potatoes alone. We imported potatoes , 
2462. 
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to the tune of $5,644,000 in 1946 largely due to the fact that we did not have 
notatoes ourselves. ; 


By Mr. Thatcher: ‘- 

Q. Do we export potatoes at the same time—from some parts of Canada?— 

A. Yes, one of our biggest export items is potatoes. That is a very heavy deal. 
Q. We would export more than we import?—-A. Yes, over the long-run, 

but I have the figures here. 4 
Mr. Lesace: We have those figures on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


chart. 
Mr. Monet: Yes, at page 20, and the exports appear at pages 18 and 19. 
The Wrrness: Our potato deal to the United States is very important. 

All this had a bearing on subsequent developments. For instance, 

the weakness of the market for domestic vegetables in the winter 1946-47 

had a direct bearing on the production of the same kind of produce in the 

fall of 1947. The weak market of the winter of 1946-47 for domestic 

produce was almost entirely due to the heavy importations of U.S.A. 

vegetables in that period. For this the public paid a heavy penalty 

in the past winter from the standpoint of both supply and prices as will 

be developed later. : 

Understanding the manner with which the dealers were immersed 1m 

the import deal it is easy to see the consternation that existed on the 

morning of November 18, 1947. The trade, to a man, could see only 

stark ruin ahead. The result was one of the most misguided campaigns 

in the history of the fruit and vegetable industry. : 

I say that advisedly. There was complete consternation within the ranks 

of the trade and I say, in all fairness, that it was due largely to the fact that 

the trade was afraid of the unknown. The trade could not visualize profitable 

trading with the loss of this huge amount of imported produce. z 

gp boke The trade couldn’t accept the new order as laid down in the announce- 

ments of November 17. Some dealers broke into the press with predr 

cations of mounting prices for domestic products. This started a ten-day 

buying spree and was an open invitation to the growers to advance prices 

which they did. From that day to this the pressure applied by the trade 

for the relaxation of restrictions has been constant culminating in the 

past month in an appeal to Washington as the following extracts from 

The Packer, an American trade publication, indicate: 5 

I do not propose, unless it is desired, to read these extracts) but I would 

like them on the record. 

Mr. Monet: I think the witness should read the extracts, they are part 

of his brief. I think the members of the committee should hear them. 

The Witness: 5 

Washington, D.C., April 9. : 

Since Canada placed import restrictions on fresh fruits and vege- 

tables and many other commodities last November, the United Fresh 

Fruit & Vegetable Association has been working for relief under the 

order, according to Executive Vice-President C. W. Kitchen. “We 

have kept in close touch with the U.S. Department of Agriculture,’ 

Mr. Kitchen said, “and have urged the State Department to stress the 

seriousness of this situation in its representations to the Canadiar 
Government. 

“At the same time, representatives of the fresh fruit and vegetable 

trade in Canada have been at work constantly with Dominion official: 
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14 Ral commodities. Last week, Austin F. Anson, of 


s a Canadian Fruit Wholesalers’ Association, were in 
_ Washington for conferences with State Department and USDA officials, 
____ “Additional representations by the United States Government are 
_ now under consideration by officials in Ottawa, although there is as yet 
No indication as to which way the Canadian Government. will move in 
the matter. 
_ “While it is expected that the Canadian dollar situation will improve 
vhen the Marshall Plan (ERP) gets into operation,” Mr. Kitchen added, 
_ “it may take some time to work out necessary details of the arrangement 
between the two Governments. Meanwhile, the Canadian volume is so 
_ important to our industry as to suggest that local associations and indi- 
_ vidual shippers might well communicate with the State Department here, 
_ setting forth the importance of this business in terms of carlots or dollars 
_ being lost to their areas under the present situation.” 
___ The United executive pointed out that during April, May, June and 
July, 1947, Canadian dollar imports of a few non-quota U.S. commodities 
were as follows: 
_ Tomatoes $2,462,419; celery, $1,342,552; lettuce, $1,139,352; carrots, 
$912,269; cabbage, $739,446; onions, $523,969; asparagus, $456,617. 
____ In addition to the above, which represented a total of $7,576,524 during 
_ the four months last year, citrus fruits, apples and potatoes, together 
- amounting to considerably more than ten million dollars, were shipped 
_ Into Canada on a quota basis and are still admitted under that program. 
_ “The previous year, 1946, showed Canadian imports of four most import- 
ant fresh fruits and vegetables running close to 80 million dollars,” Mr. 


mies of both countries. 

[ might say the figure of 96 million dollars is the over-all importation. 
__. We are interested, of course, Mr. Kitchen concluded, in the commer- 
cial aspects of this situation, both as to production in the United tSates 
and marketing economy in Canada, but the health factor to Canadians 
_ themselves is no less important. We have stressed this point in our repre- 
_ Sentations to Dominion officials by way of various U.S. agencies and are 
_ confident that it will be weighed carefully in whatever decision the Cana- 
_ dian government reaches. 


In the same issue of The Packer appeared the following advertisement: 


a HEY CANADA! 
a. : - Speaking of Iron Curtains! 
2 Mi ee, i 


Say, we can talk frankly, can’t we, over what used to be a free trading 

art? 

__ Growers and shippers of America’s vast fresh fruit and vegetable erops 

_ have been badly hurt by the ban imposed by your government. Perhaps 

all the facts have been brought to your attention, and then again, perhaps 
| le 
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___ During the war when all the cities in the United States were clamoring 
tor every box, every crate, every sack of American perishables, growers and 

“shippers in the U.S. gave the Canadian people a healthy share. 

__ During the war your Canadian importers and brokers literally knocked 


tables for the Canadian people. 


Oe + , 


A Piet ’ 


D ease the embargo, which has left their markets all but 

Pee Rey a 3 . 

acca gee & Vegetable Growers & Shippers, and L. F. Burrows, 
‘y of the 


_ Kitchen said, “an important ‘balance wheel’ in the perishable food econo- — 


_ themselves out in their effort to secure health-giving fresh fruit and vege- — 
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They’re still health-giving, aren’t they? 

We sympathize with your exchange problem and above all, are not — 
trying to tell Ottawa its business, but it seems to us that your ban is mis-~ 
directed and is, indeed, a poor reward for a great team of growers, shippers, — 
brokers and importers who have in the past done their job for-the Cana-— 
dian people. . 

There isn’t a producing area in the United States which isn’t acutely 
suffering through loss of the Canadian market—to which it seems they 
should have access due to past performance well done. 

_ The great co-operation between our countries has often made us— 
wonder whether you were our 49th state, or we your 10th province. Now, 
we just wonder. '? 

American agriculture appeals to the Canadian Goverment to eliminate 
this unfair iron curtain*so that the Canadian people may have the fresh 


fruits and vegetables to which they are entitled. : 


PALMER C. MENDELSON CO. 
San Francisco. k 


I submit this and include it in the record because I think you gentlemen 
should have a full appreciation of the extent to which this pressure campaign 
has been carried on. This is only part of it and I could supply lots more infor- 
mation but this to my mind is a good example. -— 


In commenting on this advertisement may I ask when we ever had a free= 
trading border, at least so far as Canadian products are concerned. Hs 
In the same issue of The Packer appeared the following editorial: z 


i 


Trade with Canada po 
Palmer Mendelson of San Francisco, alert as always to anything that 

may help fresh fruit and produce industry, is this week printing an 
editorial in his advertising space in The Packer relative to the Canadian 


ban of last november on imports of certain fresh produce from the United 
States. gs 
Mr. Mendelson points out that during the war, the United States 
was liberal in dividing with Canadian consumers our supply of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, all of which are important in a health diet. As @ 
matter of fact, probably the consumers in Canada want these supplies now 
just as badly as they did during the war, and it is certain that they 
are as valuable in diet now as then. ee 

The industry hopes that Canada may be able to work out its “dollar” 
position so that these imports may be resumed by the Dominion. ie 

The gem of announcement, however, is to be. found in a recent release 
of the Canadian Fruit Wholesalers’ Association which says: i 

The press release put out by this office on March 24 was carried 
by most papers throughout the Dominion and in a large number of 
centers the local papers contacted wholesalers for additional information 
respecting the local situation. This resulted in considerable publicity. 
It appears advisable that you keep your local paper closely informed of 
existing conditions. a 

Our growers bitterly resent certain features of this pressure campaign 
especially the phase of it that called for repeated emphasis of the higher 
prices obtained during the winter months for those domestic vegetables 
that were available. On the other hand, the campaign of the Canadian 
Fruit Wholesalers’ Association does prove the value these traders put on 
the import deal. One can take with a grain of salt their concern over 
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Pipabi welfare. There is no doubt as to their real concern—it is one of 
_ profits and profits only irrespective of national problems and government 


Whether or not we all agreed with the methods used to conserve 
exchange we do agree with the dire necessity for the restrictions. [I doubt 
if any section of Canadian industry has caused more trouble in the 
administration of restrictions than the Canadian wholesale fruit trade. 
The furore that resulted in the establishment of the Parlimentary Prices 
Committee was the direct result of the activities of certain fruit and 
vegetable dealers. They started the fuss and it was not long before there 
was a public clamour over the prices of foodstuffs generally. Unfortun- 
ately, there was little disposition on the part of many to study the causes. 
It was just as unfortunate that foodstuffs were singled out for the 
inflationary trends of the past year have not been limited to food alone. 
We do not quarrel with search for profits but we do quarrel with some of the 
risy that 1s to be found in the campaign. 


Let us look at the vegetable picture and the manner in which the 
market reacted after November 17. There is little need to consider fruit. 
Citrus imports were continued. Outside of apples there was no domestic 
fruit available and apples have been in trouble all winter: in fact all four 
apple producing provinces—Ontario, British Columbia, Nova Scotia 
and Quebee—have had to press and press hard to sell apples and maintain 
existing price levels. There has been no advance in the price of apples. 
For the first time in years our Association has had to spend money to 
promote the sale of apples. We spent a total of $6,000 of our limited 
funds on this job alone in March. 

So it is with vegetables that we are concerned. 

When on November 17, the importation of vegetables, excepting onions 
and potatoes, were prohibited Ontario producers and dealers had available 
for the consuming public limited supplies of celery, cabbage and carrots, 
some beets, spinach, parsnips and ample supplies of turnips, onions and 
potatoes. These are essentially storage crops. The supply of some of 
these essential commodities was limited because of market experiences of 
the previous winter when cabbage, celery, carrots and other items were 
subjected to a heavy competition with imported products. The returns of 
the growers in the winter of 1946-47 were far from satisfactory and, as is 
inevitable, there was a reduction in acreage in 1947. 

That had a very important part in what developed after November 17. 
ere was a sharp reduction. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. I suppose you have figures for that acreage?—A. No, there is no tabula- 
mn of that kind in the country. 
This cut supply which was further reduced by rather unseasonable weather. 
might say weather was another factor. 
The supply of most of these vegetables was further controlled by the avail- 
ity of storage space. Especially was this true of celery. 
Our growers had little incentive to produce in 1947—I am talking again of 
winter storage crop— 
in view of their experiences of the previous winter and were very appre- 
hensive as they viewed the repeated clashes between imported and 
_ domestic produce all summer. 

Thus, in the main, the introduction of restrictions in November 

caught the producers on the short side. 
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Add to this the complete curtailment of similar imported 


the ingredients for a rising market were available. ~The market responded. | 


items an 


4 


Price increases were further accelerated by the publicity over the supply 


position. 


One has only to consider the import 


figures for January, 1948, as com- 7 


pared with the same month in 1947 to get an exact picture of the | 


situation. 


This table shows a reduction roughly of less than $700,000 in the amount 0 4 
fruits imported and a reduction of $1,200,000 in the vegetables imported. — i. 


COMPARISON IMPORTS 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


One month ended Jan. 1947-1948 


One month One month 
Products ended Jan. 1948 ended Jan. 1947 
Quantity $ Quantity $ 
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enjoyed their share of the benefits from the increases in prices of 
_ cabbage, carrots, beets, spinach, and parsnips; that the dealers were, in 
_ the main, the ones to profit on celery with benefits more or less equally 
_ distributed on turnips, onions and potatoes. True, in a fast-moving 
_ market, in which variety and volume were limited, traders handling the <+€ 
available supply did exceedingly well from the standpoint of profit per ~ 
unit. ; 


al 


I might say in connection with that paragraph, which I think is one . 
_ of the most important in the brief, that there was considerable buying . 
of these vegetables in September and October by the trade, which is a 
common practice. Naturally the trade enjoyed the full benefit of the << 
_ price increases that followed November 17 on those commodities pur- Cs 
_ chased in September and October. I would say that from the period say + 
ten days after November 17 on that our growers, who by this time had Ja 
_ become familiar with the condition, got their full share of the increased 
prices, with the exception of celery. 
+ The embargo against imported vegetables further assisted the 
__ Ontario hothouse industry. Here the producers got most of the gain with 
dealers being restricted to their normal percentage profit although it must 
___ be understood that this percentage profit increased as the wholesale price 
~ advanced. 
_ It is in order to point out that the combination of circumstances 
_ did not ease the task of administering the Restrictive Program. Circum- 
stances decreed that it had to be introduced in the autumn when it was 

~ too late for the producers to change their production plans. Warned 
. in time they could have provided enough vegetables to carry us through 
_the entire winter and at reasonable prices. Further, there should be an 

_ appreciation of the fact that items in short supply put added pressure 
on the items in long supply and, therefore, clean up these latter items 

_ before normal marketing season is over. 

; In assessing the extent to which the Restrictive Program created higher 
prices and the nature of the profit-taking it must be understood that, insofar ‘ 
eg Toronto wholesale market and domestic produce are concerned, it 

__ is largely a commission wholesale operation in which the producers consign : 
_ their goods to chosen wholesalers. The duty of these wholesalers who 
are, in effect, trustees or agents, is to get the best possible prices for 
the consigned goods. The merit of the commission wholesaler is measured 
__ by the returns the growers receive. The commission merchants are keenly > 
_ aware of this and naturally ride a rising market for all it is worth. They ‘ 
‘must if they are to recompense the growers for the number of times, over 
the long run, they are caught on a falling market. It was, therefore, 
amusing to some of us to watch some commission wholesalers riding the 
_ bull market, to the limit and at the same time joining in the publie 
clamour about prices. They were in a difficult spot. They had to please 
the growers on one hand and they were part of the movement, on the 
other, to high pressure government into a relaxation of restrictions. And 
right here I venture the flat statement that, in spite of all the chatter 
of hard going because of loss of trading volume, the commission whole- 
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true indication of trading success. Often, and I know in some instances 
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salers have had a profitable winter season. Volume is not always the 


this has been true this year, the higher trading margin on high-priced 
produce is more profitable than a low trading margin on a huge volume of - 
low-priced produce. A ten per cent commission on cabbage at $5.00 a crate 
can be much more enjoyable than the same percentage taken on cabbage © 
at $1.00 a crate. Certainly, some have found it so. “2 

Few people are aware of the complex nature with its many ramifica-— 
tions of the distribution of the Ontario fruits and vegetables. It is 
entirely different to that of any other province, with Quebee coming 
closer to it than any other section of Canada. 

Ontario produces all fruits and vegetables that can be grown in ae 
temperate zone. The areas of production are widespread. The types” 
of distributors are just as varied as the products themselves. The centre — 
of distribution is Toronto. The price-setting market for Ontario is_ 
Toronto wholesale market. Toronto and Montreal set the prices for all” 
Eastern Canada. The growers are very conscious of what goes on ine 
these markets. Then, too, there are the local farmers’ markets in the 
larger centres; wholesalers and distributors in Toronto and the other large 
centres who operate independently of Toronto wholesale market but_ 
augment supplies by purchases on that market. The nature of the whole-— 
sale operations varies widely. In addition to commission wholesalers” 
there are jobber wholesalers, trucker jobbers, secondary dealers, truckers” 
and others. To give some indication of the number involved it 1s pertinen 
to point out that over 900 fruit and vegetable truckers are licensed under 
the Ontario Licensing Act to buy and sell fruits and vegetables. Then 
there are the big service wholesale establishments such as the National 
Grocers Ltd., Gamble Robinson Ltd. and Canada Packers Ltd. who are 
erocery wholesalers or meat packers with very large and important fruit 
and vegetable departments. These firms maintain warehouses all over the 
province. Then, too, there are the wholesale or warehouse operations of 
the food chains and of the departmental stores often operating in compe=— 
tition, from a buying standpoint, with the wholesalers and just as often 
buying direct from the wholesaler. Some commisison wholesalers deal 
only in domestic produce. Some handle produce on consignment and also. 
buy. Some commission wholesalers are heavy in the imported deal. Of 
course, little of the imported merchandise is handled on consignment. 
Then, too, we have dealers who pass up the domestic deal entirely and 
others who handle imported goods for six months and switch to the 
domestic deal for the other six months. Add to this the large number 
of shippers at country points, some of them individual operators, and 
others acting for grower groups, co-operative and otherwise, and you have 
a tremendous machine that imposes upon the producers a highly diver- 
sified system of distribution with its resultant toll and playing an 
important part not only in the industry but in the ultimate cost of dis- 


tribution. To watch and check the huge conglomeration and to keep 


track of the trading as between the groups and the individuals is not 
easy. No other province has such an array of merchants with such 
a variety of operations. ~ 

Our Association is strong for the commission wholesale phase of 
the operation. We believe that a sound, well-run commission house per- 
forms the most useful function. We don’t enthuse over the operator 
who deals only in imported produce. His viewpoint is never ours. 
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longest profits. They perform, in our estimation, no useful function 
as the essential of sound trading is continuity of supply and a long- 
range program. The commission and service wholesalers endeavour to 
embody these two requirements as do the food chains in their warehouse 
operations but the opportunist accepts no responsibility except the one 
of the constant search for the items that will offer him personally the 
best chance for long profits. Generally speaking, it is this type of 
operator who causes most of the complications in the imported deal. 


Produce arrives at Toronto market by train, by truck, by boat and 
is distributed by truck and train. It is sold to Toronto merchants, it is 
re-distributed to Ontario towns by truck and train; it is assembled and 
shipped to other provinces. The job is done under the most obsolete of 
conditions. Warehouses are inadequate, cold storage facilities almost non- 
existent, over-crowding the order of the day. Because the market has 
changed but little since the horse and buggy days the costs of distribu- 
tion are unusually high while the distributive process is slow and 
unwieldy. Somebody pays for all this. The grower thinks he pays. The 
consumer, not aware of what goes on, has little thought on the subject 
but would be equally assertive if all the facts were known. Fortunately, 
relief is in sight as a modern food treminal is being built on the outskirts 
of Toronto under the leadership of the Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture and in response to the demands of the producers. 


Any consideration of the costs of distribution always forces attention 
to the railway companies with the conclusion that the railways have been 
guilty of neglecting a big industry. Facilities for icing cars, for pre- 
cooling, for assembly of carloads, for all the other mechanics of the job 
are antiquated. Service from some of the chief producing areas is slow 
witness five days for a freight car loaded with vegetables to reach 
Montreal from Bradford. Then there is the necessity of trucking produce 
from the very early and very productive Leamington district a matter of 
thirty miles to railhead although the various towns—Kingsville, Harrow, 
Leamington, Blenheim and others are all on the rail; rail that is used as a 
short cut for the transportation of U.S.A. goods in U.S.A. cars across 
Southern Ontario on a railway line established for that particular purpose 
although the charter calls for a local service that has never been given. 

A Montreal dealer places an order on Monday afternoon with a 
Bradford shipper for a car of lettuce. Bradford is 30 miles north of 
Toronto. The shipper orders an iced car out of Toronto. It is placed 
on the Bradford siding sometime Tuesday evening. The car is loaded 
Wednesday and hauled to the Mimico railway yards, west of Toronto, 
Wednesday night for re-icing. ‘It then leaves Mimico for Montreal 
sometimes Thursday and, with luck, arrives in Montreal, Saturday 
morning. Often it does not arrive until Saturday afternoon and is, 
therefore, not opened until the following Monday. Even if it arrives in 


Montreal on Saturday morning it gets little market attention until Monday, 


Saturday having become the poor marketing day of the week. Thus 
7 days have passed from placing of order until arrival of produce. No 
wonder the Bradford shipper is often told by the trader in Montreal 
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Some merchants accept responsibility for orderly marketing which 
. involves planned distribution. Some are straight speculators or oppor- 
_ tunists swinging to the products that seem to offer from day to day the | 
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that he is “just as far away as California.” One group, to overcome this — q 
costly time lag, is now building an ice plant in Bradford but even so the ._ 
movement will only be speeded up one ‘day unless the railway company 

is prepared to give as much consideration to the transportation of Ontario 

produce as it does to the movement of cars of U.S.A. produce. -_ 

These things are mentioned because they are all factors in the 
establishments of costs. The story of transportation of fruits and vege- 
tables in Eastern Canada is not pleasant. The rails slumbered while 
the trucks established themselves. Delays in Montreal and slow service 
to the Maritimes all contribute. Some of the complaints against the - 
quality of Ontario produce are justified but some of the causes are to 
be found in the manner in which the produce is handled. The railways 
are not free of responsibility. . 

Fruit and vegetable distribution 1s or should be a fast-moving 
operation. Dealing in perishables with supply, because of weather and 
other factors, very uneven in volume, price fluctuation are sharp and 
often violent. The market is unusually sensitive and is subject to all 
kinds of pressure. The uncertainties that develop and the wide range 
in prices when the free market 1s operating, without checkreins of any 
kind, create difficulties. To the uninitiated the processes appear simple — 
when as a matter of fact they are complex and confused. On the whole 
the producers have little control over prices and just as little control 
over distribution. Efforts to overcome this handicap have been made 
with the most useful step being taken in the creation of the Ontario 
Farm Products Marketing Act. This form of compulsory marketing — 
legislation has been a boon to the producers. It has taken some of the © 
disorder out of marketing, given the growers some bargaining power and — 
relieved the downward pressure on prices that can be so disastrous 
when strong individuals or formidable groups seek to depress prices. — 
But, as yet, the Act is not used to any great extent to control the “fresh 
fruit market”, the growers having confined their attention to developing 
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~ control of sales to processors. At the moment, tomatoes, corn, peas, 
asparagus, peaches, strawberries, raspberries, pears, plums, grapes, cherries, — 
beans, sugar beets are sold to processors under the terms of the Act. 
Invariably, the prices established annually by negotiation or arbitration 
serve as a floor price for sales of these products on the open market. 
That the industry is about ready to use the Act in the open market is 
evident. The early potato growers of a limited section of South Western 2 
Ontario have launched a marketing plan aimed at giving the groups — 
concerned some control over the sale of their product. A vote has ~ 
been taken on a proposed scheme for carrots, cabbage and beets. 
The control enjoyed under the Act has created order in what was the 
most troublesome phase of fruit and vegetable distribution just as the 
Licensing Act has proven a desirable piece of policing legislation with .3 
which to regulate the huge army of transient truckers roaming the country 
side and subjecting the growers to undue pressure. The weakness of the j 
Farm Products Marketing Act is that there is no comparable piece of — 
national legislation with the result that the beneficial controls are limited 
to sales within the province. . 
The extent to which the Act is used is indicated by the following table — 
showing the number of growers operating under each scheme, the tonnage — 
and the value of each product sold in 1947: 


1,091,450 50 
1,150,000 00 


763,955 10 
176, 259 57 


3,750,000 00 


3,962,706 04 
1, 242 
65 
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2,419, 
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In this table, you will find sour cherries, sweet cherries, plums and pears 
isted together with 2,700 growers shown opposite. They are all under the 
one marketing scheme, and the total number of 2,700 growers has not been 
roken down for my purposes into the number handling cherries, plums and 
s. I am not going to read the list, but it is rather interesting to find 
e are 12,500 growers interested in the sale of tomatoes, peas, corn and 
s to the canning companies. . 
a. Here we have over $18,500,000 worth of Ontario fruits and vege- 
_ tables sold under the compulsory marketing schemes. These schemes 
constitute the only measure of control the growers have over prices 
but they do exert some influence on open market sales depending 
upon the extent to which the processors enter the market, 

[ might say I have gone into this in detail because there has been some 
mention that the Marketing Act is a factor in that the growers, through the 
Marketing Act have some degree of control over prices. There is only one 
ra) 5 which it does tend to influence prices and that is more in the form 
of a floor, 

hi Otherwise, there are few organized groups in the industry able 
to exert regulatory influences by withholding supplies or by determining 
. prices. Inasmuch as potatoes, celery, onions, cabbage and carrots are 
not under any marketing schemes the prices received for these five 
_ commodities are entirely the result of daily market conditions. I stress 
this to emphasize that the growers of these five products were in no 
way able, collectively, to determine prices or to withhold supplies after 
_ November 17th. The price advances that did occur were the direct 
result of open trading and so far as the growers are concerned, indi- 
-. vidual action. But, and this is essential, the sharp increases in prices 
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dealers themselves for there was a mad scramble on the part of many 


prices as the winter advanced and supplies thinned out. These dealers 

who did build up stocks fared extremely well on the particular deals” 

especially as there was considerable trading within the trade. This type 
_ of trading had an important bearing on some of the established price 
levels and also contributed to the upward movement of prices. 


779,860 00 


were due, as much as anything else, to the market created by the 


of them to build up stocks in the face of what looked like higher 
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Emphasis should be placed on the part cumulative buying plays 
in the storage vegetable field. Many traders accumulate supplies of 
these vegetables in the fall months especially at harvest time. Our 
Association encourages cumulative buying. Many growers prefer to 
sell all or a percentage of their crops to traders at this time of the 
year. They prefer the cash that goes with the lower price to the long 
hold and the gamble of higher prices or the possible loss through 
wastage and deterioration. Especially is this true in celery. Cumulative 
buying of this sort by the trade serves to maintain price levels at the 
time of the year when supplies are at their peak. There was con- 
siderable buying of this sort in the fall of 1947 and naturally those 
traders who did accumulate supplies were amply rewarded when the 
Restrictive Program went into effect. It should be remembered, that 
cumulative buying is not always profitable. Dealers are not always 
able to correctly assess available supply and future market trends. This 
illustrates the speculative nature of the winter or storage vegetable deal. 

Some advance has been made in the Ontario fruit and vegetable 
industry in the co-operative field but the progress has been slow mainly 
because of the proximity of markets. It is essential to understand that 
there is nothing in Ontario of the nature of the B.C. Tree Fruits Ltd. 
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or the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board where there is control of : 


the product or products from orchard to consumer. The lack of cen- 
tralized control leaves the growers in the hands of the many traders 


of various kinds and types. Add to this the competitive instincts, the — 


large number of operators who have little regard for law and order 
and who work on a 24-hour basis with no long-range program and 


with no trading policy but the one of seizing the fleeting opportunities — 


of the moment regardless of cost to the industry as a whole, and you — 


have a pretty discouraging stew. The agencies of distribution, operating — 
in such a competitive field, are full of jealousies. They are responsive — 


to gossip and rumour; some of them accept no responsibility for the 


welfare of the industry or any phase of it. The result is that within - 
the group are many operators concerned only with the pursuit of the — 


elusive dollar, often operating with a truck as a warehouse. The pro- 


ducers feel that distribution of our fruits and vegetables should be — 


in more responsible hands. The inevitable result will be the gradual — 
assumption of control by the growers through co-operative marketing © 
and shipping groups with necessary authority vested in the groups by 


legislation of the compulsory type. Many people do not like this trend — 


but the Farm Products Marketing Act came as a result of abuses and — 


the others will follow for the same reason. Farmers are beginning to ~ 
realize the necessity of being interested in their products right to the 


consumer level. 


Some wholesalers claim they haven’t done well under the Res-_ 


trictive Program. This may be true. If so, it is because they handled 
little or none of the domestic produce since November 7 or they were 


caught with unusually large and expensive warehouse operations which — 


were not justified in view of the reduction in volume passing through 


the warehouses. It may be too that their thought of profits were based — 


on the year 1946 which could hardly be considered a normal year. 


I might say if I were re-writing this paragraph I would change it entirely. — 
I would say there were very few wholesalers who did not get past this winter — 
in good shape. 


The winter season is not always profitable. The imported deal can 


bring grief especially when over-buying creates glutted markets. This — 
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to over-buy is a comrhon one for which some of the importing 
ust accept responsibility for some of them have never displayed 
‘maintaining orderly markets. Many traders are not in od 
downs of the speculative market. It affords more excitement and th 
like the thrill of shooting for a long profit on one or two deals. 4 . 
One prominent wholesaler said to me only recently that he “hoped 
the citrus quotas would remain forever. The put order in the market.” 
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More than one wholesaler has had a good winter season. It has 


depended upon the nature of the operation and the amount of the domestic — 


produce handled. 


__ I go into this, gentlemen, because one of the pleas in the pressure cam aign 
was that they were losing money without the import deal. at 
With losses on imported deals eliminated and the domestic produce — 


presenting opportunities for profitable margins the commission wholesaler 
got by, in some cases did real well. The importing wholesaler who had no 
share of the domestic business was, of course, in trouble. Then, too, the 
importing brokers found the going a little different to the lush years from _ 
1943 to 1946. Some people are inclined to express interest in the degree 
to which some of these brokers have contributed to the pressure campaign. 
Certainly the brokers felt the decline in volume of the import deal. 

When Government restricted the imports of fruits and vegetables in 
November, citrus fruits, citrus juices, bananas, potatoes, onions and 
apples were excluded from the embargo. These products, with the exception 


of bananas, were subject to quotas. These quotas were based on 50 per 


cent of the dollar value of the importation by each dealer in these 
commodities in the year July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. The quotas were 
on a quarterly basis and could be juggled from one commodity to another 
within each quarter but could not be transferred from one dealer, to 
another. 

Because the Program commenced on November 18 the trade was 
allowed to treat the period November 17 to December 31 as a full quarter. 
This gave the trade considerable latitude. Traders with canned citrus 
quotas were able to augment the fresh citrus fruit purchases to a consider- 
able extent by using the canned citrus quota for the fresh fruit. The 
result was the importation of citrus fruits, bananas and sweet potatoes 
was maintained at a comparatively high level as the records indicate: 


‘Then follows a table showing the imports for each year up to December, 
nd another table for the two months ending in February. 


Comparison Imports 
December 


1946 1947 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 


- Bananas ...... 306.322 stems $1,307,490 213.831 stems $1,001,304 
es : 

Grapefruit .... 11,481,793 Ibs, 317.663 8.006.261 lbs. 179,199 
B WeMons . i... 30.932 boxes 201,343 33.765 boxes 162,907 
“ Oranges ....:.. 1,304,170 cu. ft. 2.905.573 1.068.767 cu. ft. 1,391,984 

Sweet Potatoes. 14,895 ewt. 90,320 12,471 ewt. 71,623 


Two Months : a 
Ending February, 1947 and February, 1948 


1947 1948 soe 

Quantity Value Quantity Values zane" 

Bananas ...... 454.344 stems $1,945,094 361,596 stems $1,787,913 
358,550 


Grapefruit .... 24,416,176 Ibs. 518.195 21,482,511 Ibs. 
Lemons ...... 87.769 boxes 392.846 74,562 boxes 255,490 


ne Oranges ....... 1,776,982 cu. ft. 2,555,435 1,514,636 cu. ft. 2,026,672 
- Sweet Potatoes. 23,524 ewt. 141,087 16,891 ewt. 95,929 
. 
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Actually the citrus deal became ‘so profitable and such per unit profit — 
margins were being exacted that the Emergency Import Control Division — 
had to move in with an order limiting profit. “Ss 

The reduction in the quantity of citrus imported was just sufficient to 
assure the dealers a healthy market with large profits. They had nobody — 
but themselves to blame for the order restricting profits. 

Subsequently, as domestic supplies of cabbage and carrots became 
exhausted, importation of these two commodities was permitted but only | 
under established ceiling prices—Import Control apparently imposing 
ceilings because of what happened to citrus. These ceilings were also 
applied to domestic cabbage and carrots. 

Then in mid-April a Montreal trader succeeded in getting a shipment 
of small sized U.S.A. new potatoes past Customs. These went on sale at 
19c. per pound the equivalent of $19.00 per 100-pound bag. Complaints 
that the potatoes were below minimum specifications required by the 
Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act put an end to this deal Some of these — 
potatoes found their way to Toronto and eventually were placed under — 
detention and removed from circulation. 

Here was a sample of the manner in which members of the trade 
were prepared to juggle quota satisfactory to the speculators who would, 
as the season advanced, be prepared to do considerable switching in the 
hunt for more profitable items among those admissible. 

The importation of these new crop potatoes was followed with a- 
complete ban on the importation of potatoes of all kinds until June 7 when 
the domestic supply position is to be further reviewed. This cost the 
dealers the profitable yam deal which had been permitted under the 
original order. 

The U.S.A. potatoes that retailed at 19 cents a pound were selling in 
competition with Canadian potatoes retailing at around 5 cents a pound. 
There were and are ample supplies, for the moment, of Canadian potatoes. 

The ban on potatoes was imposed on April 22nd but on April 19th 
a Toronto broker sold 4 cars of California potatotes, minimum size 1% 
inches, to two Toronto wholesale firms. So long as these potatoes were | 
shipped prior to midnight April 21st they were admissable. My inform- — 
ation is that the F.O.B. cost of these potatoes was $4.90 and $4.75 per 
100 pounds with a laid-in price, at Toronto, of around $7.25. : 

The first car of these potatoes arrived in Toronto on Thursday, 
April 29th, and were sold wholesale at $12.00 per bag. The dealer in~ 
question actually sold 85 bags at $14.00 per bag but hadn’t the heart — 
to ride the merry-go-round so fast and settled for the $12.00 figure, a profit | 
of nearly $5.00 per bag. This price of $12.00 per bag alongside of the 
Toronto wholesale price of $3.00 for P.E.1. potatoes or $2.65 for Ontarios e 
contains more than one opportunity for comment. These imported potatoes — 
have been sold as high as 19 cents a pound retail as against the advertised — 
price of 5 cents per pound for domestic potatoes. The imported potatoes — 
just got under the wire before the imposition of the embargo on April 22nd 
and were, therefore, considered “good property”. There were 360 bags in 
each car so that the profit was in the neighbourhood of $1,800 per car 

Mr. Irvine: May I ask if these potatoes were worth any more than the 
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The Witness: They were new, that is all. 
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; eing used for the purchase of 
these non-essential luxuries. If, and when, a shortage of citrus fruits 


develops these same traders will be the first to seek some amendment to 
the citrus order. 


and apple quota money”. 

‘ One of the wholesalers involved in the potato deal used some of his 
- quota money with which to import boiling onions. They were onions 
of inferior quality but they were something different and, as with the 
___- potatoes, offered a greater trading profit than citrus, Onions sold 
_ at $6:25 are said to have turned in a profit of at least $2.50 a 50 pound 
bag but I suspect the profit margin exceeded that sum. 
The Cuamman: That must be the kind of onions you were speaking about 
earlier, Mr. Harkness. 
_ Mr. Harxness: That may be. 

_ The Wrrness: I think, Mr, Harkness, these are boiling onions. 


__ The Carman: These may have been boiling onions, Mr. Harkness was 
certainly boiling. 


The Witness: 


aa It would be interesting to know to what extent tie-in or combination 
____ sales are being used by some wholesalers to get around the limited profits 
on the controlled items. These practices persist and it will be said in 
justification that with overall volume down the gross net on the operations 
must. be maintained. And in this comparison of profits as between the 
period of austerity and some period that was productive of large profits 
_ there should be an appreciation of a changing picture in food distribution 
_ with a sharp reduction in total volume evident in the year 1947 all over 
_ America. Some food trade authorities placed this at 25%. 
+ At one stage in the pressure campaign the complaints of the trade 
-_-were that the food chains occupied a preferred position. I think it ean 
be proven that much of the responsibility for this rested directly on the 
___ wholesale trade as many operators were not hesitant to divert supplies 
to the chains to the detriment of the independent retailers. The Com- 
mittee can readily check as to the value of such an assertion. 
This phase of the Committee’s inquiry is directed at the wholesaling 
_ _ Of fruits and vegetables— , 
I might say that I was under the impression that this committee was 
onfining its interest to wholesaling, but I find I am in error. 
_ —but pertinent to the examination of the price structure it may be 
_ hecessary to give some thought to costs of production even though markets 
do not recognize this factor. Perishable products subjected to the 
_ unwritten laws of supply and demand are not in a position to be sold 
on a cost-plus basis. The fruit or vegetable grower gambles on the 
_ strength of markets long before he harvests his crops. He has no way 
Of setting prices based on costs of products sold in the open market. He 
does know that, given good times, he has reasonable assurances of 
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__ I might say that I am slightly in error there; it should be “potato, onion — 
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services to farm labour then the cost of vegetables will have to go up. 
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selling his produce. He also knows that items in short supply sell well — 
and that when supply increases his prices go down. He, therefore, tries — 
to produce as cheaply as possible hoping the margins will be ample. — 
His returns are seasonal subject to many influences—the weather, the © 
extent of competition with imported produce, the state of national — 
employment, existing wage levels, government policies, and all the other 
aspects. He has learned that his returns cannot be measured on a 
yearly basis. He is positive in his belief that the pressure on prices, 
over the long range, is always downward and that he has to resist, with ~ 
all his might, this continual pressure. He is human in his search for — 
profits, just as hungry as everybody else. He knows, too, that the public | 
ig more conscious, possibly, of food prices than of any other items enter- 
ing into the cost of living. That is why, as between farmers and traders, — 
there is always a state of hostility, sometimes open and sometimes — 
suppressed. If profits are reasonable he has little to say. If he feels he 
is being crowded he becomes very vociferous. 
Today, our growers are most conscious of their costs of production. | 
They have witnessed steady increases in these costs and they know, as— 
farm mechanization extends, that production costs will never go back to — 
the old norm. Modern farming requires more capital than in the old days. 
The methods of distribution are more costly. The farmer knows his labour — 
force will remain limited so long as the nation is prosperous. He is firm) 
in his conviction that high wages afford him better opportunities for 
profitable returns. He remembers the Depression and the $1 a day 
paid farm help. He doesn’t want a return to the same conditions. He | 
feels that the consuming public has no knowledge of, and little concern for, 
the mounting farm costs. He knows that consumers want cheap food. 
By and large our fruit and vegetable producers have made money 
since 1943. It took two or three years of war time prosperity to set the — 
pattern of the last five years. There have been ups and downs in that time ~ 
but the overall results have been good. Weather and US.A. produce have 
played their part, as they did last year, in reducing returns but, in the ~ 
main, the mounting costs of production have been absorbed with a margin © 
to spare. : 
Today, these costs are at an all-time high. Labour is the biggest 
single item on a vegetable farm, where it is from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
total cost. Workmen are receiving, as in all business enterprises, the 
highest wages in the history of this particular industry. This is to be 
expected for the social services now peculiar to urban industry have not. 
yet reached the farm labourer—workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
‘nsurance, short hours, holidays with pay, group msurance, and other 
benefits. This makes it difficult to compete for the available supply of 
labour. Then, too, farm labour is more demanding in regards to housing 
and other requisites. From the standpoint of costs of production this may ~ 
be fortunate for the farm operator and more fortunate for the consuming 
public but it is forcing a change in Ontario agriculture which is fraught 
with significance. 4 
What I am trying to convey there is that when we extend all these social 
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Figures as to costs of production have never been fully set up in the 
Ontario fruit and vegetable industry. At times, bargaining, under the 
Farm Products Marketing Act, has forced groups to analyze costs for one 
particular commodity or two. But, the complete set-up for the industry 
generally has never been established although the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture has recently organized a department for this specific job. 50, 
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ba d+ hea to give the Committee some figures I have checked available 
- rds and singled out a few items for purposes of comparison. For wage 
_ comparison, I have used the Burlington district as the yardstick and whilst 
there are variations as between districts, the rate of increase is typical. 
I have taken some of the main items entering into present costs of 
production and compared them with the cost of the same items in 1939. 
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era : ‘Ss 1939 1948 
Sees (DEL-GOY. oc ces tee vce « thsi ie ss ade ows “ 50 5.00 
NRIEID on cakes: Mai dic écccnn 6¢s evecceescse 48.00 per M +0700 per M 
b qt. baskets ee ed ed 35.00 per M 75.00 per M 
elery ON Bi vs iv ce dered sna’ Veet reece awe -16 each .36 each 
RUMSGNICON LEADON! vii co codec evnceenaecate oma cee -05 each .15 each 
SE OTOWOGE cass had hw cisiusscccess coscscoee 1.10 per bag 3.50 per bag 
ieee Tea h eines «0 deuvemvcsesecssvverse 1.60 per ton 3.50 per ton 
Pt i Cie eal! sya'e bn.v.v'e'e v vo me ee 25 Y 
ee Revue ws CE sess fae 4bceewees -14 gal. -164 gal. 
IMCSUONE 5. cess sec cenecsncccens Tani dats v6 oh we . . 64 Ib. -104 Ib. 
MT aed, Pe Gi aici aaa le x am v.vve oh ao pele ee Increase of 334% 
ND ORB PES Se ee ee $49.00 per ton 69.00 per ton 
eg ek ES OE ee 34.00 per ton 38.30 per ton 
UE EI diy gers Cb IN 6 xia bin cesewesenesees 34.00 per ton 40.00 per ton 
ERATE ONG DEES Sod CS SE on ¥y Glais ihe’ tore, ae 4.8 a'hv 0c 0 62.15 (1947) per ton 74.50 per ton 


I might point out that in this group of costs to which I have just referred 
tbove the expenditure for fertilizer is very high. Some of the western members 
ught be interested in knowing that on our’ own 20-acre garden farm fertilizer 
nd manure runs as high as $1,800 to $2,000 a year. 

r. These are only some of the items but thev are indicative. Members 
of the Committee are just as aware as anybody else of what has happened 
to prices of farm machinery, gasoline, fuel, hardware, motor vehicles, 
lumber, insurance, and the many other items that constitute costs on a 
garden farm. Always the true cost is not portrayed in the actual prices 
quoted. For instance, labour costs have actually increased to a greater 
extent than the wage rates indicate. Workmen’s houses have had to be 
vastly improved, the daily labour return is not comparable with that of 
1939, and there is a greater turnover in personnel. 

Few people realize the per acre cost of operating the average fruit 
or vegetable farm. I doubt if any other phase of agriculture demands 
| the per acre outlay, the housing facilities, all the rest that goes with this 
kind of operation. This means that the average gardener or fruit grower, 
| __ given adequate returns, is an important asset for his operational needs 
' _ are great and his spending power a real factor in the maintenance of the 
allied industries—farm machinery, fertilizer, container, insecticide, rail- 
- way and trucking, to say nothing of the distributive and processing 
agencies built around the structure. Damage to the industry itself is 
reflected in many other industries. This is not generally realized. There 
are over twenty thousand farmers in Ontario engaged in the production 
of fruits and vegetables. It is a big industry important in the economie 


| 


life of this country, too important to be booted around by irresponsible 
distributors. The records of my farm operations over a period of twenty- 
seven years convince me that my opportunities. as a farmer, for profitable 
operations are greater when I am paying high wages for these wages 
reflect similar wages in urban centres and with them go the buying power 
necessary to maintain the markets. I know, too, that my costs will not 
come down before the price levels recede and that, therefore, in the 
event of a recession, the industry will experience a squeeze. The good 
markets of recent years have done much for our farmers. They have 
permitted the liquidation of mortgages, the restoration of farm buildings 
and equipment, the mechanization of the farms and the establishment 
of a liquid cash position. This is all to the good. What concern I may 
iy. 
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have as to the future rests on two points: iE a 
1. The ability of the fruit and vegetable producers to carry thei 
capital investments with lower price levels for their produce; 
2. The extent to which competition with U.S.A. produce will foree 
revision in the entire structure of the industry. 
Modern merchandizing is forcing expenditures on marketing facilities, 
such as cold storage plants, central packing warehouses, pre-cooling 
facilities, new packages and a host of other necessities. At some level 
in the price structure these things may become burdensome. é i 
The Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association is aware of 
these things, of the need for expanding markets and for greater control 
of the agencies of distribution. . For. these reasons, it endeavours to imbue 
existing agencies of distribution with the responsibility resting upon them 
for so much of our success as. producers depends upon the outlook and 
the viewpoint of the traders. To date the results achieved have been 
meagre. Hence the warning that if the trade, or those who constitute the 
trade, cannot accept the responsibility the farmers will have to take over 
the complete task of distribution. The trader who plays the import deal 
to the detriment of the Canadian producer is, im an economic sense, 
creating mischief and upsetting the economic equilibrium. Money paid 
to Texas growers for carrots WITH TOPS is of little assistance to th 
Canadian economy so long as U.S.A. markets are not available to Cana- 
dian producers. But, these matters give some distributors little concern 
as was demonstrated as late as last week in the potato deal. And sections 
of the Canadian public are just as guilty. a 
Dr. David L. MacFarlane, of MacDonald College, has said “the 
measures which would most aid agriculture are not those directed ¢ 
agriculture specifically but are general measures applying to the whole 
economy. Here I mean international trade policy, taxation and monetary 
measures, and other measures aimed at maintaining a high and stable 
level of employment and income in the economy. The important pot 
for us to recognize is that the prosperity of farming depends more 01 
what is done in the fie'd of general economic policy than on specifie farn 
programs.” + 
Our Association subscribes to this contention. Our quarrel with th : 
distributors is that they, more than any others, in the fruit and vegetable 
industry, refuse to consider, let alone recognize, the harm they do to all 
of us by their forays into international trade. ‘ ie 
Prof. Andrew Stewart, of the University of Alberta, has said: 
“There is no way prices could be kept up for farm products if there wer 
another depression. Farm prices are not a farm problem alone. Stabilig- 
ing urban income at a high level is the first consideration in stabilizing 
farm prices. Floor prices, subsidies, contracts and forward prices, quota 
and so on are all secondary measures that have a stabilizing effect.” 
I submit that if these experts were familiar with the fruit and vege 
table industry they would agree as to the disruptive influences exerted 
on our industry by sections of the distributive trade. They would alse 
subscribe to the contention that of the two groups—growers and dis- 
tributors—the interests of the growers come first. a 
That Ontario producers feel that the Restrictive Program offe 
opportunities for increased production is evident from the reports receive 
recently in our office. The acreage of vegetables has been increased con: 
siderably. In the Leamington area alone, the over-all increase is nla 
at 25 per cent of 1947 acreages. Increases are reported in other distri 
with every indication of larger plantings of storage vegetable croy 
Given favourable weather, the production should more than compen 
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) the oss of imported vegetables and, of course, will result in lower ; 
price levels unless an extra good job of distribution is performed. = 
Farmers, like everybody else, respond to the price incentive often to their 
own disadvantage. Unquestionably, some items will open at prices above — 
the 1947 range but we anticipate a levelling out process setting in very 7 
quickly. It did last week in asparagus. Realizing that the increase in 
production will necessitate special efforts in widening distribution some 
_ groups are preparing the necessary facilities whilst the railways are being 
asked to co-operate. . 
___ That this increase in production is not confined to Ontario is indicated 
_ by a recent report of the Quebec Department of Agriculture which says: 
“The acreage sown and transplanted with early vegetables is much larger 
_ than last year.” 
I submit that this is all to the good from the standpoint of the 
national economy. 


M. M. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association. 


ie 


re 
‘The CHatrman: Mr. Robinson, that is a fine brief. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: May I make just one comment. Mr. Robinson is certainly 
be complimented for the great amount of work that he has put into this brief 
it is going to be rather difficult for us to read it comprehensively in the time 
oh is available to us. I wonder if tomorrow he could give us perhaps five 
r points which he is making. Would that be feasible? 
The Witness: Yes. ‘ 
TuHatcuer: That would be of great help to the members of the 


The Cuairman: I think you will find that counsel will be of assistance in 
, direction. I would suggest that because this is such an important brief 
hembers might do well, before falling asleep tonight, to reread this material, 
Mr. Irvine: Are you suggesting that reading of this document would enable 
) Sleep more readily? 
Mr. Moner: It might help to keep you awake for a few hours. 
The Cuairman: There is a lot of very important material there and as well 
are some major allegations. Before adjourning I will say that I have 
Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Lesage and Colonel Harkness, to act as a committee 
nnection with a matter that may be of interest to all members of the 
ttee and to the gentlemen of the fourth estate who have ben so faithfully 
the meetings of this committee. I will say no more but I will ask 
e gentlemen make arrangements quickly. 


‘Tuarcuer: We will report back tomorrow. 
he meeting adjourned to meet again Tuesday, May 11, 1948, at 11 a.m. 
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TABLE 3.—WHOLESALE-TO-RETAIL PRICES FOR SELECTED FRESH VEGETABLES IN 


SIX CANADIAN CITIES, BY WEEKS, NOV. 5, 1947, TO APRIL 21, 1948(1) 


Potatoes (in cents per pound) 
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(4) Source: Fruit and Vegetable Weekly Crop and Market Report, issued by the Dominion Department 


of Agriculture and converted to price per pound by Secretariat. 


(2) On 75 lb. bags. 
(3) On 100 Ib. bags. 
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Carrots (in cents per pound) 


Toronto Winnipeg 


Ont. Man. 
washed (*) | washed (*) 


4.0 1.8-2.2 2.3-3.0 2.0-2.5 3.5 3.0-3.3 : 
ecg shop 4.0 1.8-2.2 2.3-3.0 2.7-3.5 3.5 3.0 

Tony! Met oe isto See 4.0 2.0-2.5 2.3-3.0 2.7-3.5 3.5 3.0-3.2 
ete), ab es 4.0 2.5-4.5 3.04.5 2.7-3.5 3.5 3.24.0 

pe ee 4.0 3.0-4.0 4.0 4.0-4.3 3.5-4.0 3.74.5 * 

4.0 3.0-3.5 ee eee ie eee 4.04.5 
AS Pathe Saba, 4.0 a RETRO A eS eg ae Bea oy 4.0-4.5 
4.0. 3.5-4.0 4.0-4.5 4.0-4.3 3.5-4.5 4.04.5 
4.0 4.0-4.5 4.0-4.3 3.5-4.5 4.0-4.5 
9 Ep CE Ca PN 4.0 4.5-5.0 4.3-4.5 3.5-4.5 4.04.5 
4.5 4.0-4.5 4.5-5.0 5.0-5.2 3.5-4.5 4.04.5 
4.5 4.0-4.5 5.0-5.5 5.2-5.5 3.8-4.5 4.0-4.5 
4.5 4,9-4.5 5.0-5.5 5.3-5.7 3.8-4.5 4.04.5 
4.5: 4.0-4.5 5.5-6.0 5.7-6.0 3.84.5 4.0-4.5 
ee at: 5.5 4.0-4.5 5.5-6.0 6.0-6.5 3.8-4.5 4.5-5.0 
5.5 5.0-8.0 7.0-7.5 6.1-6.5 3.8-4.5 6.0-6.5 
LS ARs a 6.0 7.0-7.5 8.0-8.5 6.1-6.5 3.8-4.5 6-0-6.7 
hb => SB 6.0 7.0-8.0 8.5-9.5 6.1-6.8 3.8-4.5 
A ee te 6.0 Pea eee: de,” |, 6.82.0 3.8-5.0 7,5-8.5 
7.0 5)9.3 (5)7.0-8.1 7.0 4.5-5.0 7.5-8.5 
Th a ahtlap INE: 7.0 (5)9.3 (5)8.5 7.0 4.5-6.0| (8)7.0-8.1 
7.0 (5)8.8-9.0 | (5)8.5-9.0| (5)7.4-8.5 5.5-6.0| (8)7.7-8.1 
oe tex eat 7.0-7.3| (5)9.1 5)8.5-0.0| (6)8.5 5.5-6.0| (5)8.0-8.8 
re Me care 3} (5)8.7-9.0| (5)8.5-8.9 5.5-6.0 1.568 
Sg g OS 7.3 (5)9.2 (5)8. (5)8.5-8.9 |............ (8.58.9 
) In 50 Ib. Nov. 5-Mar. 3, in bushels (estimated 50 Ibs.) Mar. 17-Apr. 21. 
In bushels (estimated 50 Ibs). 
bags. ‘ 
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TABLE 3.-WHOLESALE-TO-RETAIL PRICES FOR SELECTED FRESH VEGETABLES IN 
SIX CANADIAN CITIES, BY WEEKS, NOV. 5, 1947 TO APRIL 21, 1948(1)—Continued 


DSS —— eee 


Cabbage (in cents per pound) ; 
[ARE aenaae a a RRR Ce nc cy elegy Clee PEAS OE VE ee 
Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary | Vancouver 
Date Nova Scotia] Quebec Ontario B.C. 
No. 10) .| Green(}) |ocGreen(®) 1 ete? me OG recon 6) 
1947 
INOVeNtDers yOses cmc. ss = ccs 3.0 1.9-2.5 2.5-3.1 2.5-3.0 3.5-5.0 3.5-4.0 
5 OAR ek or eictaee le 3.0 2.5-3.1 2.5-3.1 3.0-3.5 3.5-5.0 3.5-4.0 
LO ee cee ait Beis 3.0 2.5-3.1 2.9-3.1 3.0-3.5 3.5-5.0 3.0-4.0 
DG Sapien te cata 3.0-3.5 5.0-6-0 4,.4-5.6 3.0-5.0 3.5-5.0 3.5-4.0 
Piccomber 4s.hleck esse! 1.04.0 | 5.0-7.0 | 4.45.6 | 5.0 3.8-5.0 | 5.0-6.0 
TOR is Ol PPR 1.0-4.0 5.5-6.0 4.48.3 5.0 3.8-5.0 5.0-6.0 
SEAN ges iapty he TEO=4NO nes ees 8.5 5.5 4.0-4.5 5.0-6.0 
EN py eae obit 1.04.0 6.0-8.0 6.9-8.5 6.0-6.5 3.5-5.0 5.5-6.0 
RAGS OR Ue See ote ci aI certre taller aisee bas 8.0 4 8.1-9.4 6.5 3.5-5.0 6.0 
1948 
January ONES tits os Pots 5.0 8.0-10.0 9.4-11.3 9.0-10.0 3.5-6.0 6.0 
2 eee Ors aa 6.0 11.0-12.0 10.0-12.5 10.5-11.0 4.8-6.0 5.0-7.0 
IA Neihart ee tet ae (7) 6.5 12.0-14.0 LORO21 25) i ected tee ieee 6.0-7.5 6.0-8.0 
a ae ee ek pace’ aie eee es) euie, Crees 13.0-14.0 £2 S5=13.58. "| vee sent ehet 6.0-7.5. 8.0-10.0 
February: (4:00 2) ee se (7) 6.2 12.0 8.5-10.0 |(7) 5.8 6.0-7.5 8.0-10.0 
7 Bag By ere Liye ent ee (7) 3.7-5.5 |(7) 5.0-5.5 |(7) 5.0-5.5 6.0 (7) 5.5-6.1 
6 Lt Oe Re ES (7) 6.0-6.2 |(7) 3.8-4.0 |(7) 3.5-3.7 (7) 4.7 (8) 4.5-6.0 |(7) 5.5-5.8 
Das es Pan nes (7) 5.2 (7) 3.0-3.5 |(7) 3.5-3.7 |(7) 4.3 4.5 (7) 5.5 
March 5.0-5.5 |(7) 3.8-4.0 |(7) 3.5-4.0 |(7) 3.7-3.9 4.5 (Gnas 
5.0 (7) 3.5-6.0 |(7) 3.7-4.2 |(7) 3.5-8.8 4.5 (7) 4.8-5.5 
5.0-5.5 |(7)4.5-6.0 |(7) 4.8-4.5 |(7) 4.5-4.8 8.04.5 |(7) 4.8-5.5 
5.5-6.2 |(7)4.5-5.0 |(7) 4.5-5.5 |(7) 4.6-5.0 3.0 (7) 5.5-5.8 
6.2 (7) 5.0-6.0 |{7)5.0-5.5 |(7) 4.6-5.7 3.0 (7) 5.5-6.1 
April 6.2 (7) 5.8-6.0 |(7)5.5-6.0 |(7) 5.7-6.7 3.0 (7) 6.0-6.5 
6.2-6-6 |(7) 6.0-7.1 |(7) 6.2-7.2 |(7) 6.7-6.9 3.0 (7) 6.0-6.5 
6.620. 8 NO bate OO) coal OO lela Olea astets oe skelter (7) 6.0-6.5 


(1) By pound Nov. 5-Jan. 21; by 50-lb. bag, Jan. 28-Apr. 14. 

(2) By dozen (estimated at 40 lbs.) Nov. 5-Nov. 19, and by 50 lb. bag Nov. 26-Apr. 21. 

(3) In crates (estimated at 40 lbs.) Nov. 5-Feb. 4, and in 50 lb. bags Feb. 11—-Apr. 21. 

(4) In 50 Ib. bags. 

(5) By pound. 

(®) By pound Nov. 5-Feb. 4, 80-85 lb. bags Feb. 11-Mar. 31, and 50 lb. bags, Apr. 7-28. 

(7) Imported. 

(8) Imported cabbage sold in Calgary at 4.8-6.0 cents from Feb. 18 to Mar. 31 and at 6.0-6.7 cents 
from Apr. 7-14. 
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TABLE 3.—_WHOLESALE TO RETAIL PRICES FOR SELECTED FRESH VEGETABLES IN 
SIX CANADIAN CITIES, BY WEEKS NOVEMBER 5, 1947 TO APRIL 21, 1948 (!)—Continued ? 
: a 


Celery (in cents per pound) 4 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary | Vancouver E 


Date iSaetercreeaes can Ok feces teenaiee inte: aia cate NE SE SE PES 
Ont. Ont. Ont. B.C. B.C. B.C. =@ 
White(‘) White (*) White (*) Green(!) | Pascal?) | Pascal(!) — 
a | 
1947 
INOVEMDE! FO caveenece. ce (3) 5.4 3.8-4.6 1.9-2.3 7.0 6.3-7.1 5.0-5.5 © 
ie ciate cinco whee )} 5.4 3.1-4.2 2.3-3.1 7.0 6.3-7.5 5.0-5.5 | 
Oe aces we ota ) 5.4-5.8 3.8-6.2 3.1-3.8 7.0 7.1-7.5 4.5-5.0 
DG se ekein seewncee 5.8-6.5 5.4-7.7 3,8-4.6 9.0-12.0 6.8-9.6 5.0-10.0 
December -3e.ese leans eee Uhed 5.46.9 3.1-5.0 12.0 9.6 8.0-10.0 
POMS Re Re ae: 7.7-8.1 6.2-6.9 3.8-5.4 12.0 9.6-11.7 10.0 
sy Bei) RAR Lee So Rebate, Pavia cw ee aS 3.8-5.4 12.0 11.6-11.7 10.0 
Dae eras Wau e Soe 8.1 6.9-9.2 3.8-5.4 12.0 11.6 10.0-10.5 
SO eect ents eal Micaue tiatitesetele 7.7-10.8 5.4-6.2 12.0 11.6 10.0-10.5 © 
1948 
HAN ARY EY he cise eae | accnanee tine 1028-9925 1) 94 646-9 a Bie ineiiiee Reena i 
Bll ea ate eens BR lays tae Ma Rh 0 10.8-15.4 AP Tool cce eels Ricchere teate elke ohn see oilitiaais eee 
DADA ee Stee ena tr ell ceetes oes ota keke ae 13..8-16.941(4) 9s2-14.56 52s cores clei fis gue cece ioe oye [fete cies econ “a 
ORR eee See mi liccs asthe siete 5 Ds a Uy al GD) Beso ode Ie cena oil emo oc aaniN lerGciamoidoo- 
February a SE eae th MPA eis oar Yi a eyes Ei Ee i Ea se Ba fs Gri otieaoailmosne tacts Toller o- . 
pa Re IL CO OROGIL ER S| ORM AMOES CUMIN A Ch) VS IR te ici 
Re eNia ter (LP ARORR Hee Ree Cnet Wen ONE roe ny Ae ee nme é 
March . Pa ed Ne RS esl ees a ae Ae el ning A Sal eb arBe aaa Womacho: 3 


April 


(1) In crates (estimated at 65 lbs. in Eastern Canada and 50 lbs. in Western Canada) for domestic 
produce and in 50 lb. pkgs. for imported produce. 

(2) In 60 lb. crates for domestic produce, 100 lb. crates for imported produce. 

(3) Pascal variety. " 

(4) Green variety. 

(5) Imported. 7 
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Zz O B. California prices as supplied by the California Fruit Growers Exchange, Toronto, plus $1.60 
‘ These charges are composed of freight ($1.45), refrigeration (9 cents), bank 
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ARK-UP AT THE PRODUCER LEVEL ON FRESH FRUIT. 
ERMITTED BY WAR-TIME PRICES AND TRADE BOA 
R STORAGE COSTS AND SHRINKAGE LOSSES 


(In cents per pound) 


Mark-Up Over Base Price 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 
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WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


ERRATA NOTICE 
to 
ADMINISTRATOR'S ORDER NO. A-2483 

Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit . 


. Santion 12 of the above Order under the heading “Equitable Distrib Hoa 
should be corrected as follows: ee ee 


‘ (a) by deleting the words “each buyer” in the second line of the Secti ign 
and replacing them by the words “each other wholesale distributor’; 
(b) by deleting the words “such buyer” in the fourth line of the 2 mt 
and replacing them by the words “such wholesale distributor”. ehh 
Every copy of the above Order should be corrected to read as set forth « 
Ottawa, February 20, 1948. 2 : 
WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD * 
ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER NO, A-2492 


Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit 


Ae: Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to ‘the 
Co-ordinator, Foods Adminstration, it is hereby ordered as follows: + foc ae 
- . é hae 


1. This Order comes into force on March 25, 1948. w, a 
2. Administrator’s Order N. A-2483 is hereby amended by ints the | 
following at the end of subsection (1) of Section 4 thereof immediately after the rt 
_ word “relates”: . 
: and provided further that the maximum price at which any wholesale — 
distributor may sell any oranges shall not in any event exceed the price 
a. at which he may sell oranges of the same or a similar variety, pack and 
size which were purchased from the California Fruit Growers oe 
their list price for sales to Canadian importers in force at the bse of 
shipment of such oranges to such wholesale distributor. 


Dated at Ottawa this 22nd day of March, 1948. 


| GRISDALE, 
Co-ordinator, : 
Foods Administration. _ 


Approved: 
K. W. TAYLOR, ‘i 
| Chai ran, MZ 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


| 
| 


WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD es 
ADMINISTRATOR'S ORDER NO. A-2496 
Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit 


i E ainten powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
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1. This Order comes into force on April 5, 1948. 


_ 2. Administrator’s Order No. 2483 is hereby amended by deleting from the — 
proviso to subsection (1) of Section 4 thereto, which was inserted immediately 
after the word “relates” by Administrator’s Order No. A-2492, the words “oranges 
cof the same or a similar variety, pack and size” where they appear in such proviso 
and by substituting therefor the following words: 


‘Sunkist oranges of the same size”. 
Dated at Ottawa, this 2nd day of April, 1948. 


F. 8. GRISDALE, 
Co-ordinator, 
. Foods Administration. 
Approved: 
Kk, W,. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER NO. A-2488 
Maximum Prices of Carrots 


Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
Application and Effective Date 

1. This Order comes into force on March 5, 1948, and fixes maximum 
prices for carrots whether Canadian grown or imported. The maximum prices 
for carrots fixed by this Order are for carrots without tops. 

2. All prices fixed by this Order are maximum prices and must not be 
exceeded. No charge may be made for a container or for packing, handling 
or any other service which results in the sum of the price and the charge for 

the container, packing, handling and/or service exceeding the maximum price. 


Definitions—Zones 
3. (1) For the purposes of this Order the following zones are established: 
(a) Zone No. 1 composed of, 

(i) that part of the province of Ontario south of a line drawn 
parallel to and always ten miles north of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway line from Spanish to Sudbury and from Sudbury to 
Maittawa; 

(ii) the Island of Montreal; 

(iti) those parts of the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
south of a line which is 53 degrees 30 minutes north latitude; 

(iv) that part of the province of Alberta south of the 54th parallel 
of north latitude; and 


(v) that part of the province of British Columbia south of the 52nd 4 


parallel of north latitude; 
(b) Zone No. 2 composed of those parts of Canada not included in 
Zone No. 1. ir 
(2) In this Order “Zone” means a zone described in subsection (1) 
preceding. 


e. 4. For the purposes of this Order, 
(a) “sell” includes offer to sell and “buy” includes offer to buy; 


a at retail. 


Sales by Wholesale Distributors 


_ 9. (1) The maximum price at which a wholesale distributor ma sell an 
 earrots shall be, f.o.b., his place of business; ‘ e 


(a) 7 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone No. 1; and 


___(b) 74 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone No. 2. 


(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (1) of this Section, if a 
_ wholesale distributor has purchased any carrots from another wholesale 
distributor whose place of business is situated in another city, town or village 
_he may, with the approval in writing of the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, 
_ or of some other duly authorized representative of the Board, add to his selling 
price, shown as a separate item on his invoice to his buyer, an amount not 
_ exceeding the actual cost incurred by him in transporting the earrots by freight 
_ to the city, town or village in which his place of business is situated from the 
city, town or village in which his supplicr’s place of business is situated. 


be x 
Delivery to be Free in Certain Cases 


6. If the sale of carrots by a wholesale distributor is to a buyer whose place 
of business is within the limits of the city, town or village in which the whole- 
sale distributor has his place of business or is within the wholesale distributor’s 

customary free delivery zone, delivery shall be free to that buyer. 


Prepayment of Transportation Charges 


7. At the request of a buyer, a wholesale distributor may prepay the charge 
for transporting any shipment of carrots to the city, town or village in which 
_ the buyer has his place of business, but in that event he must show such charge 
_ as a separate item on his sales invoice to the buyer. 


Sales at Retail 


ro. ¢. (1) The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any 

_ carrots purchased by him from a wholesale distributor in Canada shall be the 

| sum of the following: 

_ (a) the actual price paid by him for the carrots but not exceeding the 

i . maximum price that may be charged by his supplier under the provisions 

| ’ of this Order; 

i (b) if his supplier is not by this Order required to deliver free to him, the 
actual cost of transporting the carrots from his supplier’s shipping 

; point to the city, town or village in which he has his place of business; 

be and 

q (c) a markup not exceeding 30 per cent of his selling price. 


| 
| 
. 


| 


imported by him shall be the sum of the following: 
(a) an amount equal to 
r (i) 6 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone 
No. 1; or 
(ii) 64 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone No. 2; 
(b) a markup not exceeding 35 per cent of his selling price. 


a ‘ 
ee a ae. . i Pap 
Definitic 


(2) The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any carrots 


a af (b) “wholesaler distributor” means a person who in any sale, sells carrots _ 
at wholesale and “sell at wholesale” means to sell otherwise than — 


* + 
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Sales must be by Weight 

9. No person shall sell any carrots except by weight aah for the purposes 
of determining the maximum price of any carrots the net weight thereof, in the — 
original container in which they were packed when received by the seller shall 
be deemed to be 

(a) as stamped or marked on the original container; or 

(b) if not so stamped or marked, as shown on his supplier’s invoice; or 

(c) if neither so stamped or marked nor shown on his supplier’s invoice, 

that which is actually in the original container when received by him. 


Records of Sales and Purchases 
Sales Invoices 
10. (1) On every sale of carrots other than a sale at retail the seller shall 
at the time of delivery of the carrots furnish the buyer with an invoice showing: 
(a) the name and identifying address of the seller and the buyer and the 
date of sale; and 
(6) the weight of the carrots sold and the price per pound charged. 
(2) Every such seller shall keep a duplicate copy of each invoice furnished 
by him as required by this Section. 


Records of Purchases 

11. (1) Every person, other than the importer of carrots, who buys any 
carrots for resale shall, at the time of delivery of the carrots to him obtain 
from his supplier an invoice completed in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (1) of Section 10, covering that transaction; (2) Every person 
who imports carrots for resale shall, before selling such carrots, record on the 
copy of the invoice furnished him by his supplier any of the particulars referred . 
to in subsection (1) of Section 10 which are not recorded on that invoice when 
it is received by him; (3) Every person who buys any carrots for resale shall, 
at the time of delivery of the carrots to him, obtain a receipted bill covering 
any amount paid by him for the transportation of the carrots. 


Retention and Inspection of Invoices and Transportation Receipts 


12. Every duplicate copy of an invoice which a seller of carrots is required 
by this Order to make and keep and every invoice and transportation bill or 
receipt which a person who buys carrots for resale obtains, shall be kept by him 
available for inpection by any authorized representative of the Board at any 
time within twelve months of the date of the transaction to which it relates. 


Sales Slips on Sales at Retail 


13. Every person who sells any carrots at retail shall upon request of — 
the buyer furnish him with a sales slip showing the date of sale, the seller’s — 
name and address, the quantity and price of the carrots sold. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 3rd day of March, 1948. 


: 
: 
| 
: 


F_S. GRISDALE, 
Co-ordinator, 
Foods Administration. 
Approved: 
K. W. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Att | Pal 
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_ WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2489 


Variation of Maximum Markups for Certain Sales at Wholesale and Retail 
? of Imported Carrots 


Ss . In order to ensure the continued distribution of certain imported carrots 
_ during the periods when their increased laid-in cost to wholesale distributors 
_ prevents normal merchandising, it is necessary while preserving present maximum 
‘prices on sales to consumers to readjust the markups available to wholesalers 
and retailers on the sales of such carrots and to vary the maximum prices for 
sales at wholesale. 

Therefore under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 
the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows:— 


1. This Order comes into force on March 15, 1948. 


2. For the purpose of this Order, any word or expression which by 
-Administrator’s Order No. A-2488 is given a defined meaning shall have the 
_ same meaning when used in this Order. 


3. (1) Whenever a wholesale distributor’s laid-in cost of any carrots 
imported by him exceeds 62 cents per pound if his place of business is situated 
in Zone No. 1 or 64 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone 
No. 2, he may make application to the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration or 
_ to the nearest office of the Board for a variation of the maximum price at which ~ 
he may sell such imported carrots. 

(2) Such application shall show in respect of such imported carrots the 
following particulars:— 


(a) the wholesale distributor’s actual laid-in cost of the imported carrots; 


(b) the maximum price in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of 
this Order, at which he proposes to sell the imported carrots to other — 
wholesale distributors and to retailers: 

(c) the amount of markup (in dollars and cents) which would be available 
to a customer situated in the importing wholesale distributor’s cus- 
tomary free delivery zone on a sale of imported carrots purchased from 
him at the price set out in clause (b) of this subsection; and 

(d) such other information as may be required. 

4. (1) Subject to the provisions of subsection (2) of this Section, on appli- 

_ cation of a wholesale distributor filed pursuant to the provisions of Section 3 of 

this Order, the said Co-ordinator or a duly authorized officer of the Board may 

fix the portion of the gross combined markup available to a wholesale distributor 
or distributors and to a retailer that may be obtained by each of them on a sale 
of imported carrots; and notwithstanding anything contained in said Order 

0. A-2488 may vary the maximum price at which such imported carrots may be 
sold by the importing wholesale distributor to a retailer and if he proposes to 
sell them to another wholesale distributor, may vary the maximum price at 
which he may sell such carrots to other wholesale distributors and the price at _ 
which any wholesale distributor may sell them to a retailer. 

(2) The amount of markup remaining to a retailer pursuant to any fixation 

under the provisions of subsection (1) of this Section shall not in any event be 

less than 75 per cent of the gross combined markup available to the wholesale — 
distributor or distributors and the retailer, the same to be calculated on the 
basis of the importing wholesaler’s landed cost and the maximum price at retail 
in his free delivery zone. 

(3) Whenever a wholesale distributor sells to a retailer or to another whole- 

sale distributor any imported carrots for which his maximum price has been 
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varied pursuant to subsection (1) of this Section, he shall show on his invoice 
therefor the amount of markup (in dollars and cents) remaining for a retailer 


(and if the purchaser is another wholesale distributor also showing the amount . 


of markup remaining for him). . 

5. The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any imported 
carrots for which the maximum price on sales to him by his supplier has been 
varied pursuant to Section 4 of this Order shall be 

(a) if his place of business is situated within the area in which his supplier 

is required to make free delivery, the sum of 

(i) the actual price paid by him for the imported carrots but not 
exceeding the maximum price at which his supplier may sell the 
imported carrots to him; and 

(ii) the markup (in dollars and cents) that may be taken by him, as 
designated on the invoice furnished him by his supplier; 

(b) if his place of business is situated elsewhere than within the area in 

which his supplier is required to make free delivery, the sum of 

(i) the actual price paid by him for the imported carrots but not 
exceeding the maximum price at which his supplier may sell the 
imported carrots to him; 

(ii) the markup (in dollars and cents) that may be taken by him as 
designated on the invoice furnished him by his supplier; 

(iii) the transportation charges not included in such actual price, which 
he paid in transporting the imported carrots from his supplier’s 
shipping point to the city, town or village in which his place of 
business is situated, but not exceeding the cost of shipping by 
freight; and 

(iv) an amount equal to 30 per cent of the transportation charges 

referred in paragraph (iii) of this clause. 

6. Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to authorize the sale at retail of 
any imported carrots to which this Order applies at a price higher than the 
maximum price fixed for a sale at retail of that produce by the provisions of 
said Order No. A-2488. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 9th day of March, 1948. 
F. S. GRISDALE, 
Co-ordinator, Foods Admimstration. 


Approved: 

K. W. TAYLOR, 

Chairman, 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2470 


Maximum Prices of Cabbage 


“rT 


Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the q 


Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Application and Effective Date 

1. This Order comes into force on FEBRUARY 2, 1948 and fixes maximum 
prices for cabbage whether Canadian grown or imported. The maximum prices 
for cabbage fixed by this Order are for cabbage properly trimmed. 


BSR By pou ersccopiyrilnin: eed iad sania 
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2. All prices fixed by this Order are maximum prices and must not be 

exceeded. No charge may be made for a container or for packing, handling 

or any other service which results in the sum of the price and the charge for the 

- container, packing, handling and/or service exceeding the maximum price. 

_ Definitions—Zones ; 

3. (1) For the purposes of this Order the following zones are established 

(a) Zone No. 1 composed of, 

(i) that part of the province of Ontario south of a line drawn parallel 
to and always ten-miles north of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
line from Spanish to Sudbury and from Sudbury to Mattawa; 

(ii) the Island of Montreal; 

(iii) those parts of the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan south 
of a line which is 53 degrees 30 minutes north latitude; ‘ 

(iv) that part of the province of Alberta south of the 54th parallel of 
north latitude; and 

(v) that part of the province of British Columbia south of the 52nd _ 
parallel of north latitude; 

(b) Zone No. 2 composed of those parts of Canada not included in 

one No. 1. 

(2) In this Order “Zone” means a zone described in subsection (1) preceding. 


_ Other Definitions , 
4. For the purposes of this Order, 
(a) “sell” includes offer to sell and “buy” includes offer to buy; 
, (b) “wholesale distributor” means a person who in any sale, sells cabbage 
i, at wholesale and “sell at wholesale” means to sell otherwise than 
at retail. 


€ a / 
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Sales by Wholesale Distributors 

5. (1) The maximum price at which a wholesale distributor may sell any 
cabbage shall be, f.o.b. his place of business: 

(a) 6 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone No. 1; and 

- (b) 64 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone No. 2. 


(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (1) of this Section, if a 
wholesale distributor has purchased any cabbage from another wholesale 
distributor whose place of business is situated in another city, town or village 
he may, with the approval in writing of the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration 
or of some other duly authorized representative of the Board, add to his selling 
price, shown as a separate item on his invoice to his buyer, an amount not 

exceeding the actual cost incurred by him in transporting the cabbage by freight 
— to the city, town or village in which his place of business is situated from the 
tity, town or village in which his supplier’s place of business is situated. 


Delivery to be Free in Certain Cases 

6. If the sale of cabbage by a wholesale distributor is to a buyer whose 
place of business is within the limits of.the city, town or village in which the 
wholesale distributor has his place of business or is within the wholesale 
distributor’s customary free delivery zone, delivery shall be free to that buyer. 


Prepayment of Transportation Charges 

7. At the request of a buyer, a wholesale distributor may prepay the 
charge for transporting any shipment of cabbage to the city, town or village 
in which the buyer has his place of business, but in that event he must show 
such charge as a-separate item on his sales invoice to the buyer. 


—-12462—6 
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Sales at Retail 


8. (1) The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any 


cabbage purchased by him from a wholesale distributor in Canada shall be the 
sum of the following: ! 

(a) the actual price paid by him for the cabbage but not exceeding the 
maximum price that may be charged by his supplier under the 
provisions of this Order; | 

(b) if his supplier is not by this Order required to deliver free to him the 
actual cost of transporting the cabbage from his supplier’s shipping 
point to the city, town or village in which he has his place of business; 
and 

(c) a markup not exceeding 30 per cent of his selling price. 


(2) The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any cabbage 
imported by him shall be the sum of the following: 
(a) an amount equal to 
(i) 5 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone No. 1; 
or 
(ii) 54 cents per pound if his place of business is situated in Zone No. 2; 
(b) a markup not exceeding 35 per cent of his selling price. 


Sales by Containers by Wholesale Distributors 


9. (1) Notwithstanding the other provisions of this Order, for the purpose 

of determining the maximum price per container of any cabbage when sold by a 

wholesale distributor by the container in a container listed in the table to this 

‘Section, the net weight of such cabbage in the container shall be deemed to be 
the net weight shown in such table; provided, however, no wholesale distributor 

shall sell by the container any cabbage which is packed in any such container 

unless the net weight thereof atthe time of delivery to the buyer is equal to or 

more than the net weight shown in the table. . 


TABLE 

Kind of Cabbage Description of container Net weight 
1. Domestic Grown New Cabbage ...........) bushel “hamper Feievs.. ee. th esate 30: lbs. 
2. Domestic Grown New Cabbage ........... OPAaANe es DOR Gs sree che heeorae ate eieee 35. lbs. 
3. Domestic Grown New Cabbage ........... eamainebor “enaihe: 26 ticle setae © sree 40: Ibs. 
4. Domestic Grown Savoy Cabbage .......... bushels hampers ja... eo cictestien cee 30 Ibs. 
5. Domestic Grown Savoy Cabbage .......... 7a Glebe ysrestnl Oe) Com ENPN Sidi OOO oak tae bake 35: lbs. 
6. Domestic Grown Other Cabbage .......... bushel) hamper 24.4 esas wees een 40. lbs. 
7. Domestic Grown Other Cabbage .......... OPAUMEL OX Mors akelere sere cis eee 45 lbs. 
8. Imported Savoy Cabbage ................ Hos eAngelesscrate.. si leer ae 67 lbs. 
9. Imported Other Cabbage ...............5: Tos Angeles craters... 2 ote see s 85 lbs. 
TO Me LI POTbed oO AOa Ge vj odie yaboielepautie|aycuae ede Wai la teh Rte ea rested eter minimum net weight 


marked on the bag 
Norte: In this table “new cabbage” means cabbage, other than savoy cabbage, sold before 
September 1 of the year in which it is grown. 

(2) When a wholesale distributor sells a domestic grown cabbage packed 
in a container listed in the table to subsection (1) preceding and the net weight 
thereof at the time of delivery to the buyer is less than the net weight shown 
in such table, such cabbage shall be priced and sold by him by weight and he 
shall show on his sales invoice the actual net weight of the cabbage sold. 


Sales at Retail of Cabbage Purchased by the Container 


10. Notwithstanding the other provisions of this Order, if a retailer purchases 
by the container any cabbage packed in a container listed in the table to sub- 
section (1) of Section 9, the net weight of the cabbage in such container when 
received by him shall, for the purpose of determining the maximum price of the 
quantity priced and sold, be deemed to be the net weight shown in such table 
for that container. 
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a vie _ RECORDS OF SALES AND PURCHASES 
Sales Invoices 
_ 11. (1) On every sale of cabbage other than a sale at retail the seller shall. 
_at the time of delivery of the cabbage, furnish the buyer with an invoice showing: 
- (a) the name and identifying address of the seller and the buyer and the 
date of sale; ; 

(b) if the cabbage is sold by the container (other than in bags) in aceord- 
ance with Section 9, the description of the container and the price per 
. container charged; 

(c) if clause (b) preceding does not apply, the weight of the cabbage sold 
and the price per pound charged. 


The following abbreviations may be used on the invoice to describe the 
container: 
a Container Abbreviation 


ee Hpr 
UNNIRTUMRCNI ET erate. <td nv agad cle vie De Box 
I ae a i Leam Crt 
MIME Fos os swerve sccdsecys LA 


, (2) Every such seller shall keep a duplicate copy of each invoice furnished 
by him as required by this section. 


Records of Purchases 


12. (1) Every person, other than the importer of cabbage, who buys any 
cabbage for resale shall, at the time of delivery of the cabbage to him, obtain 
from his supplier an invoice completed in accordance with the provisions of 
‘subsection (1) of Section 11, covering that transaction; (2) every person who 
imports cabbage for resale shall, before selling such cabbage, record on the 
copy of the invoice furnished him by his supplier any of the particulars referred 
to in subsection (1) of Section 11 which are not recorded on that invoice when 
it is received by him. In recording such particulars such importer may use 
any abbreviation provided for in Section 11; (3) every person who buys any 
cabbage for resale shall, at the time of delivery of the cabbage to him, obtain 
Beepied bill covering any amount paid by him for the transportation of the 
cabbage. 


Retention and Inspection of Invoices and Transportation Receipts 

18. Every duplicate copy of an invoice which a seller of cabbage is required 
by this order to make and keep and every invoice and transportation bill or 
receipt which a person who buys cabbage for resale obtains, shall be kept by 
him available for inspection by any authorized representative of the Board at 
any time within twelve months of the date of the transaction to which it relates. 


Sa es Slips on Sales at Retail 

_ 14. Every person who sells any cabbage at retail shall upon request of the 
buyer furnish him with a sales slip showing the date of sale, the seller’s name 
and address, the quality and price of the cabbage sold. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 28th day of January, 1948. 
mS 


F. S. GRISDALE, 
Co-ordinator, 
! Foods Administration. 
Ap proved: 
Kk. W. TAYLOR, 
Yhairi an, 
Vartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 


Wartime Prices AND TRADE BOARD 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2489 


Variation of Maximum Markups for Certain Sales at Wholesale and 
Retail of Imported Carrots and Cabbage 


(Consolidated as amended by Administrator’s Order No. A-2494) 


In order to ensure the continued distribution of certain imported carrots and 
cabbage during the periods when their increased laid-in cost to wholesale 
distributors prevents normal merchandising, it is necessary while preserving 
present maximum prices on sales to consumers to readjust the markups available 
to wholesalers and retailers on the sale of such carrots and cabbage and to 
vary the maximum prices for sales at wholesale. 


THEREFORE under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. This Order comes into force on March 15, 1948. 


2. For the purpose of this Order, any word or expression which by 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2488 is given a defined meaning shall have the 
same meaning when used in this Order. 


3. (1) Whenever a wholesale distributor’s laid-in costs 

(a) of any carrots imported by him exceeds 62 cents per pound if his place 
of business is situated in Zone 1 or 64 cents per pound if his place of 
business is situated in Zone 2, or 

(b) of any cabbage imported by him exceeds 53 cents per pound if his 
place of business is situated in Zone 1 or 54 cents per pound if his place 
of business is situated in Zone 2, 

he may make application to the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, or to the 
nearest office of the Board for a variation of the maximum price at- which he 
may sell such imported carrots or cabbage. (Subsection (1) as replaced by 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2494). 

(2) Such application shall show in respect of such imported carrots or 

cabbage the following particulars: 

(a) the wholesale distributor’s actual laid-in cost of the imported carrots 
or cabbage; 

(b) the maximum price in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of 
this Order, at which he proposes to sell the imported carrots or cabbage 
to other wholesale distributors and to retailers; 

(c) the amount of markup (in dollars and cents) which would be available 


. 
; 


to a customer situated in the importing wholesale distributor’s — 


customary free delivery zone on a sale of imported carrots or cabbage 
purchased from him at the price set out in clause (b) of this subsection; 
and 

(d) such other information as may be required. 


4. (1) Subject to the provisions of subsection (2) of this Section, on 


application of a wholesale distributor filed pursuant to the provisions of Section — 
3 of this Order, the said Co-ordinator or a duly authorized officer of the Board — 


may fix the portion of the gross combined markup available to a wholesale — 


i 


distributor or distributors and to a retailer that may be obtained by each of them — 


on a sale of imported carrots or cabbage; and notwithstanding anything con- 


; 


iF 
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1 in said Order No. A-2488 or Administrator’s Order No. A-2470, may 
iry the maximum price at which such imported carrots or cabbage may be — 
alc by the importing wholesale distributor to a retailer and if he proposes to 
sell them to another wholesale distributor, may vary the maximum price at which 
he may sell such carrots or cabbage to other wholesale distributors and the price 
at which any wholesale distributor may sell them to a retailer; (2) The amount 
¢ markup remaining to a retailer pursuant to any fixation under the provisions 
of subsection (1) of this Section shall not in any event be less than 75 per cent 
of the gross combined markup available to the wholesale distributor or distributors 
and the retailer, the same to be calculated on the basis of the importing whole- 
saler’s landed cost and the maximum price at retail in his free delivery zone; 
(3) Whenever a wholesale distributor sells to a retailer or to another wholesale 
distributor any imported carrots or cabbage for which his maximum price has 
been varied pursuant to subsection (1) of this Section, he shall show on his 
invoice therefor the amount of markup (in dollars and cents) remaining for a. 
retailer (and if the purchaser is another wholesale distributor also showing the 
amount of markup remaining for him). 


—_ 
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5. The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any imported 
earrots or cabbage for which the maximum price on sales to him by his supplier 
has been varied pursuant to Section 4 of this Order shall be 
(a) if his place of business is situated within the area in which his supplier 

is required to make free delivery, the sum of 

(i) the actual price paid by him for the imported carrots or cabbage 

but not exceeding the maximum price at which his supplier may 
sell the imported carrots or cabbage to him; and 

(ii) the markup (in dollars and cents) that may be taken by him as 

- designated on the invoice furnished him by his supplier; 
-  (b) if his place of business is situated elsewhere than within the area in 
which his supplier is required to make free delivery the sum of 
(i) the actual price paid by him for the imported carrots or cabbage 
but not exceeding the maximum price at which his supplier may sell 
the imported carrots or cabbage to him; 

(ii) the markup (in dollars and cents) that may be taken by him as 
designated on the invoice furnished him by his supplier; 

(iii) the transportation charges not included in such actual price, which 
he paid in transporting the imported carrots or cabbage from his 
supplier’s shipping point to the city, town or village in which his 
place of business is situated, but not exceeding the cost of shipping 
by freight; and 

7 (iv) an amount equal to 30 per cent of the transportation charges 

-.. referred im paragraph (iii) of this clause. 


6. Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to authorize the sale at retail 
of any imported carrots or cabbage to which this order applies at a price higher 
than the maximum price fixed for a sale at retail of such carrots by the pro- 
visions of said Order No. A-2488 and of such cabbage by the provisions of 


Administrator’s Order No. A-2470. 

(Section 6 as replaced by Administrator’s Order No, A-2494). 

Dated at Ottawa, this 9th day of March, 1948. 

_* F. 8. GRISDALE, 
Co-ordinator, 

ry ; Foods Administration. 
Approved: 

x. W. TAYLOR, 


an, 
Vartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


Emergency Import Control Division 


Ottawa, April 20, 1948. 


To Holders of Quota Permits in Category 1: 


I am directed by the Minister of Finance to advise you that, having 
regard to the adequate supplies of potatoes in Canada and the relatively high 
price of new potatoes, the quota established for you for goods in Category 1, 
of Schedule II of the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act has been varied 
to exclude potatoes during the period April 22nd to June 7th, 1948, and during 
that period this quota cannot be used for the importation of any commodities 
in Tariff Item No 88, “Potatoes, as hereunder defined: 


(a) In their natural state. 

(b) Dried, desiccated, or dehydrated. 

(c) Sweet potatoes in their natural state. 
(d) Sweet potatoes, n.o.p.” 


e 


This variation does not apply to potatoes that have been delivered to 


and were in the custody or possession of a common carrier and were in the © 


course of continuous and uninterrupted transportation to Canada on April 21st. 


=i} yc KiWhe TAYLOR, 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


PRICES 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE - 5 repon 
No. 56 


TUESDAY, MAY 11, 1948 


WITNESSES: ¢ 
Mr. M. M. Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Fruit and Vegetable ad 
_ Growers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. hy 
. R. D. Wolfe, Secretary and General Manager, The Ontario Produce a 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. , a 


. David Austin, Assistant General Manager, The Ontario Produce — iS 
" Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. ° , 


~ 4 % 


. ry > ~ Nae *. | <s 
a 
; vr , hy 
OTTAWA he 9 cts 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., “ae 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY a ae 


CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1948 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
, Tuespay, May 11, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
laybank, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, Lesage, McGregor, — 
fartin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. 
i d r. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 

The question having arisen as to whether the Committee had power to sub- 
ena a Minister of the Crown, Mr. Harkness moved that the Vice-Chairman 
btain, by way of a written memorandum, the opinion of the Clerk of the House, 
and report back to the Committee at its next sitting to be held at 4.00 p.m. this 
_ Motion carried. 

_ Mr. M. M. Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Fruit & Vegetable Grow- 
s’ Association, Toronto, was recalled and further examined. 

_ At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
his day. 

: AFTERNOON SITTING 

“The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, 
en 

Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, Lesage, 
(eGregor, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher. 

Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


_ The Vice-Chairman reported that he had consulted with the Clerk of the 
louse as ordered by the Committee at this morning’s sitting, and that he had not 
et received the memorandum requested. 


_Mr. Robinson was recalled and further examined, 
Witness retired. 


ae n motion of Mr. McGregor, 
 Ordered—That Marlow and Company and Mac Fruit Company, Toronto, 
asked to appear before the Committee. 


=] Mr. R. D. Wolfe, Secretary and General Manager, and Mr. David Austin, 


ssistant General Manager, The Ontario Produce Company, Limited, Toronto, 
ere called, sworn and examined. Mr. Wolfe filed, 


Exhibit No. 105—Series of five statements prepared in answer to question- 

ire forwarded to The Ontario Produce Co., Ltd. (Printed in this day’s Minutes 

Hvidence). 

At 6.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Wednes- 

ly, May 12, at 4.00 p.m. 
oe __R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


. , House or Commons, 
‘ May 11, 1948. 


? 
The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 
~The Vice-Cuamman: I see a quorum gentlemen; we will come to order. 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Robinson, please. 
Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman@is Mr. Gardiner not appearing this morn- 
ing? I understood yesterday that he would be here this morning. 
~ The Vicp-Cuairman: I have no knowledge of it. 
_ Mr. Harxness: I see by a report in the paper that he said he had not 
received an official invitation. That is in an interview he gave yesterday. Has 
he received that now? 

The Vicn-CuarrMan: I don’t know. 

_ Mr. Harkness: Mr. Martn, have you any knowledge of the matter. 
_ Hon. Mr. Marti: Yesterday, unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I was attending 
funeral. I was not here yesterday morning and I was very busy. Mr. Mayhew 
was in the chair. I thought perhaps I might have an opportunity of discussing the 
matter with him. 
Mr. Tuarcurr: I think we should subpoena him. 
_ Mr. Lesace: You can’t subpoena a member of parliament? 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Why can’t we? 
| me Lesace: Don’t you know that you can’t subpoena a member of parlia- 
ment 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: As a member of this committee I understand that this com- 
mi tee can subpoena anybody whether he is a minister of the Crown or anyone 
else, that if the Honourable Mr. Gardiner is wanted this committee has the right 
to subpoena him. 
_. Mr. Lesace: Who said that, that we could subpoena anybody? 
Hon. Mr, Martin: May I make one observation? If I had been here yester- 
day I would have taken the position that this is a matter which should have been 
eferred to the steering committee. 
The Vicr-CHamman: Now, just a moment. You will have to cut down your 
conversations at the table, even that friendly conversation; because I cannot even 
hear Mr. Martin speaking. 
_ Mr. Jepeitans And I would like to let Mr. Lesage know that I am not 

eaf at all. 
‘The Vice-CHarrMan: Go ahead, Mr. Martin. 
Hon. Mr. Martin: I was just going to say that if I had been here yesterday 
| would have suggested that the proper procedure would have been to discuss 
1e matter first in the steering committee before it was decided that we were 
yoing to summon any minister of the Crown to appear before this committee. I 
ugvest that the character of this committee lends itself to that procedure appro- 


pri ately. We are not here for political objectives. We are here for a very serious 


business. I know that every member of the committee will agree with me on 
that, and I would suggest that this matter be discussed in the steering committee. 
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Mr. Harkness: Well, Mr. Chairman, the motion was passed in the com- 
mittee yesterday and I think that Mr. Gardiner should at least have been asked to 
appear. Apparently, according to the report which appears in the newspaper 
which I have here before me, up to a late hour last night he had been not asked - 
to appear; and he is not here this morning, and I was expecting he would be 
here this morning. It seems to me that the least that could have been done in 
view of the motion which was passed was to convey an invitation to appear herel 
to Mr. Gardiner. That is the least which could have been done. Then, if Mr. 
Gardiner, as is indicated by this paper, is not willing to appear on the invitation of © 
the committee, then I think as Mr. Thatcher suggests, he can be subpoenaed. — 
As I see it there is no force whatever in the contention which apparently he has — 
made, and that a lot of other people have made, that a minister of the Crown 
cannot be compelled to appear before any committee. There is no rule of which 
I know in that connection that the commi@ee has no such power. I know as a 
matter of fact that Lord Bennett when he was prime minister appeared I think 
at least twice before committees. I do not know whether he was asked, to do so- 
or what the procedure was, but I do know that he appeared at least twice, possibly — 
more often than that. I do say there is no rule against the extending of an invita-_ 
tion, and there is certainly precedent for a minister of the Crown being called % 
_ before a committee. I can see no force in this contention of Mr. Gardiner’s at all, © 
“that a minister of the Crown cannot be called before a committee. As far as” 
this House of Commons is concerned, as I understand the matter, a minister of 
the Crown is in exactly the same position as any other member, his rights, privi- 
leges and so forth are exactly the same as those of any other member. He has no 
special rights or privileges through being a minister of the Crown as far as the 
House of Commons is concerned. 

Mr. Lesace: As far as members of parliament are concerned, and I include” 
ministers of the Crown because I do not think a minister of the Crown has any 
special privileges and any privileges. he has he holds as a member of parlia-— 
ment. It is a very well known privilege that while the House is sitting no 
member of parliament shall be subpoenaed in any courts anywhere in Canada. The — 
only place he can be brought to is the bar of the House of Commons, and he has 
to be asked by the speaker himself. So I do not say that it is not possible for Mr. 
Gardiner to appear if he wishes to, but he cannot be subpoenaed as any other 
member of parliament cannot be subpoenaed to appear here or any other place — 
while the House is sitting. That is a well established rule. That is a privilege of 
a member of parliament. PY 
Mr. Merritt: Whether what Mr. Lesage says is .right or whether. it is 
wrong as relating to this matter of procedure the fact stands out very clearly 
that throughout the entire evidence of this committee on meat we come back 
every time to the fact that government policy has been the chief cause in the 
rise in the price of meat. a 

Mr. Lesage: Oh, now. i 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. 

Mr. Lesace: Speak for yourself. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. 

Mr. Merritt: Now, Mr. Chairman— 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me just a moment. Just wait till I make my 
statement. I have not been interrupting you gratuitously or wantonly. It 
would appear that what the committee is debating is arising out of the fact that 
Mr. Gardiner is not here now. It is a question of choice I suppose on the merit 
of the supposed evidence that Mr. Gardiner might give us if he were here, an 
thatis hardly apt I suggest to you. Iam directing my attention particularly to 
your remark that something is due to government policy. The question is, will 


Macro? PRIMES Somes: Nar See 
is. Gardiner—at least this seems to be the question—I will ask for a motion — 

afterwards he question would appear to be, whether Mr. Gardiner will be here 
‘0 give evidence. — yey 

off Mr. Merrirr: That is the question as I understand it. 2 icy 

Sree Vice-CHAiRMAN: You are holding to that except for a few fortuitous 
asides— ; ‘ , 

4 Mr. Merrirr: No. 

___The Vice-Cuairman: That you introduced— 

_ Mr. Merrirr: There was no aside in what I had said, and if you had let 

_ me continue you would have found they were one connected whole. ett. 

The Vicn-CHArRMAN: Yes. on 

Mr. Merrirr: But if I may go on. We have called before us all sorts of 

business men engaged in one phase or another in the meat industry and we have 

subjected them to a pretty rigid cross-examination, and I maintain that any i 
easonable survey of the evidence leads to that conclusion, leads me back to 

the conclusion to which you objected, Mr. Chairman. ee 

~The Vicn-CHamrMaAn: I did not object to your conclusion. i 

Mr. Merritt: I was just going to say this. Maybe this is not a matter — ‘. 

where a minister of the Crown can be subpoenaed or can be forced to appear here ig 

by any legal process. To me the question which arises is this; this is the 

~ question, will Mr. Gardiner be here? He has refused to come— 

The Vicr-CHaiRMAN: Is that correct. 

Mr. Lesace: That is not correct. 

Mr. Merritt: That is correct, according to the press statement. | 

The Vicn-Cuamrman: That is your authority. I do not know whether he 
refused to come or not. 

Mr. ‘Meret: He said, “the members of the Prices Committee can question 

‘me any time they want to in committee of the whole House. Committees are 

called to hear people who cannot be heard in the Commons. 

om “The Vice-CHamMan: My only interjection was, is-that correct; that he 

said he refused us to come. My only interjection was, is that correct? 

Mr. Merrirr: Let me say that I have not spoken personally to Mr. 

Gardiner. 

"The Vicp-CHaArRMAN: I haven’t either, so I think on the scant information 

available to us— 

Mr. Merrirr: I just wanted to say this, that the question is not how to 

bring him here; it just comes down to this, this is a government committee, it 

is for Mr. Gardiner to make the decision. 

: Mr. Lesage: It is a House of Commons committee not a government 


Mr. Merrirr: It is a House of Commons committee set up by the govern- 
ment, and those of us on the other side of the floor opposed its setting up. 


Mr. Lesace: I know. ; n. 
Mr. TuHatcrer: Mr. Chairman, can I speak next? rie 
‘Mr. McGrecor: Mr. Chairman, on‘a point of order, how many chairmen” — 
have you got on this committee? Everybody around here seems to. be @ chair- — 
‘man. It seems to me that we are talking all the time. If you are chairman 
‘you should control the meeting. toe 

Mr. Lesace: Your predecessor was quite an expert along that line. wee 
Mr. McGrecor: He probably needed to be. wou 
The Vice-CHAmrMAN: How would it be, gentlemen, if we were to do this— 
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Mr. Merritt: I simply say this, that if Mr. Gardiner does not care to 
appear before this committee in the same way as others, and for the reasons 
‘indicated in this press report, and to give us the benefit of his evidence in 


relation to prices, then he will be completely frustrating this committee; and © 


you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that the other day there was a little fuss over 
someone defining the committee as being dismal and dreary. Now, so far as I am 


concerned, it is up to Mr. Gardiner to come here or that ‘charge will be fully a 


proven. 
The Vice-CHaAIRMAN: Do you fancy he would liven it up? 
‘Mr. Merritt: I think he would. 
Mr. THarcHeEr: Let’s get on. 
The Vice-CHarrMAN: Mr. Lesage is going to say a word, I think. 
Mr. Mayuew: Before the committee have finished with this point— 


Mr. Lesace: I said what I had to say in answer to Mr. Merritt’s subsequent 
remark. 


The Vicr-CHarrMAN: All right. 


Mr. TuHatcuer: Whether we can subpoena Mr. Gardiner or not it seems to 
me he is very discourteous if he won’t come down to the committee; in fact, he is 
saying that this committee is useless so he is not coming down here. 


Mr. Lusacr: He didn’t say that. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Wait a minute. 

‘Mr. THatcHer: That is what it amounts to. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Let the remarks proceed. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I think Mr. Gardiner should come down and should make a 


statement and then he should let us cross-examine him. To me, it is not good . 
enough for him to come down and make a statement and then leave. I think in ~ 


fairness I should say that I am sure Mr. Gardiner could give us some interesting 
facts on this meat inquiry, and if he refuses to come I think it is a reflection on 
this committee and we can take it as such. 

Mr. Lesace: How are you going to convince him? 

Mr. Irvine: Yesterday I opposed this motion on several grounds but it was 


passed nevertheless, and I think since it was passed the chairman of the com- | 


mittee should have at least invited Mr. Gardiner to be here, but according to 
the report in the press Mr. Gardiner has not been officially asked by this 
committee to appear. I think that is ignoring the wishes of the committee. 
I think the committee should have been told whether Mr. Gardiner would come 
or not. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: “Jimmy” is losing his courage. 

The Vicr-CHAmRMAN: I should point out that this committee is only here for 
two hours at this sitting. Your own remarks, Mr. Harkness, were becoming 
repetitious at the close of your last speech, and we only have two hours. 


Mr. Harkness: All right. I agree thoroughly with what Mr. Merritt said, 
but on the narrow question which Mr. Lesage raised that Mr. Gardiner could not 
be summoned or subpoenaed before the committee, I think it is a very simple 

-matter to settle that. Let us ask our expert on that matter, Doctor Beauchesne, 
for a memorandum on the position as to compelling members of the House of 
Commons to appear before one of its committees. 

The Vice-CHAtrMAN: As a matter of fact, I was just going to suggest a 
motion, Mr. Harkness. I think you are quite right. I think it is a good 
suggestion that we should seek Doctor Beauchesne’s advice, and if you will 
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leave it to me I will seek that advice and report back to the committee at | 


4 o’clock this afternoon. Are you prepared to leave it there? 
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Mr. ana si I was going ae suggest, “a I — that you ask the clerk of © ve 
» House to re 4 memorandum on what the position is in regard to 

ter of this kind. * 4 


_ The Vice-Cuarrman: Yes. You want a memorandum. This might simply 
) alah a or no, you know; but you would desire to do that by way of a 
memorandum 


Mr. Harkness: I think as I mentioned before there is precedence for this. 


_ The Vice-Cuarrman: I think there is merit in what you say about a 

‘memorandum on account of the fact that no matter how careful I might be 

reporting what I recall of what has taken place it is nevertheless possible that 

I might inadvertently be in error, so I think probably it would be better if we 

could have it in the form of a memorandum. Just before recognizing Mr. 
Mayhew, I was on the point of saying that if you will leave it there I will report i 

to you at 4 o’clock. You were going to say something, Mr. Mayhew? 


é Mr, Mayuew: I understand—I didn’t have an opportunity of looking it up 
following the last meeting, I did not get time to do that—but I understand that 
Mr. Hanson was summoned before a similar committee when he was leader of ~ 
the opposition; he was not summoned but he was invited, and he refused the 
‘invitation and did not appear before the committee, would not appear before 
the committee; and I imagine he had pretty good ground for refusing to accept 
the invitation; and, if Mr. Gardiner wants to refuse to accept this invitation he 
has the right of election. 

Mr. Irvine: I want to ask a question before you close this off, Mr. 
Chairman. 
The Vice-CHarrMan: Yes. 
__ Mr. Irvine: I wanted to ask Mr. Mayhew if Mr. Gardiner was officially 
invited to come here. He can come if he wants to whether summoned or not. 
My point is, I opposed this yesterday, but as the motion was put through it was 
pointed out that the best way of doing it was for the chairman of the committee 
personally to extend the invitation. It seems to me that that is the least that 
could have been done to give effect to the wishes of the committee, to invite 
‘Mr. Gardiner to come here. 


- The Vicr-CHarrMAN: I can only say to that, Mr. Irvine, that looking at it 
as I do, and I haven’t knowledge of the situation at all, I rather think that the 
committee wanted it done if circumstances permitted. I am not excusing it when 
I say that. I do not know whether Mr. Merritt asked Mr. Gardiner or not. 
I have not had time to find out some of these things. We have had several 
statements this morning of supposed facts. Whether they are correct or not 
I have no way of knowing. But, with regard to this motion, if you would 
be willing to get on with the business of the committee by examining the 
witness before you the matter could be left to get the opinion that has been 
asked for; and also, the fact that a motion of this committee can be formally 
communicated to Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. Irvine: That is all I would like to make sure of. 

Mr. Mayuew: I would not want it to be left just in that way, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it would look as though we had disregarded the wishes of the © 
committee, and that is not the case at all. I conveyed the fact— 


The Vice-CHaiRMAN: I didn’t know that. 
_ Mr. Mayuew: Or, the inference is there that I had not. 


4 Mr. Irvine: This is in the press. According to the press, and the press . 
may not be correct, the situation is that according to the press Mr. Gardiner 
tated that he had not had any official invitation. 
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_ Mr. Mayuew: I do not know whether he calls it an invitation or not. — 
Apparently he spoke to Mr. Merritt about it; or, perhaps I should say that Be 
Mr. Merritt apparently was in conversation with Mr. Gardiner on the subject 
and Mr. Gardiner’s statement was that he had no intention of coming to the — 
committee at all; he could not come before the committee until he had the 
information, and he cannot get that information until we get it here ourselves— 
which will be tomorrow—from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. We will | 
have it filed and Mr. Gardiner will not come until then. 


Mr. Harkness: What is that again? I did not get what you said. 


Mr. Mayvuew: Mr. Gardiner will not be able to come before the committee 
until he has the necessary figures to back up what he has to say; and those 
figures are the same figures as you are asking for. He has intimated to me, 
but I could not give him any official invitation as far as that is concerned; but 
his statement to me was that he would not mind at all coming, but he would not — 
come until he got his figures. Now, I want to assure the committee that this — 
~ eommittee’s wishes have not been ignored at all. 


Mr. Irvine: That is a much more satisfactory statement. 


Mr. Mayuew: The inference left in. the committee yesterday was that — 
Mr. Gardiner had said there was no supply of meat in storage. What he did — 
say, I read over what he said in Hansard of yesterday; what he did say was — 
that the government had no meat in storage, that is quite a different thing to — 
saying that there was no meat in storage—except for the Meat Board there was | 
no supply other than for the Meat Board in storage. x 


The Vice-CHAmMAN: Let us not go into the merits of the evidence which : 
is before you. I think this is the fourth week in which the subject of meat has ~ 
been before the committee. x 


Mr. Harkness: What of it, Mr. Chairman? 


The Vice-CuHarrMAN: I realize that you have a perfect right to be as | 
prodigal as you like with your words, they are yours. Now, the matter stands Ry 
this way: Mr. Harkness has formally suggested that I seek an opinion and — 
report here at 4 o’clock. We have business men here to examine and they are — 
losing-a good deal of time while being here; or do you want to thresh it around — 
some more. ? 


‘Mr. Harkness: I am going to leave it that way. I would just like to make 
this remark in view of what Mr. Mayhew has just said, that apparently — 
Mr. Gardiner gave an interview in which among other things he apparently — 
interjected the observation that he was not going to appear, that he was going 
to refuse to appear in view of the situation that Mr. Gardiner said a minister 
of the Crown could not be compelled to appear before this committee and be | 
subjected to cross-examination and so forth, and that he would be at a disadvan- — 
tage unless he had an opportunity of going over all the evidence which had been _ 
read before this committee, I think I should say this. I must say that when — 
I made this motion yesterday morning I never thought for a minute of 
Mr. Gardiner refusing to appear. I thought he would be only too anxious tom 
appear. Now it seems, from what he is reported as having said, that it is we 
much against his appreciation of ordinary procedure and he refuses to appear i 
before a committee like this, or he refuses to put his point of view forward. ¥ 


The Vice-Cuamrman: Mr. Harkness, I have decided to interrupt you on a ~ 
point of order. I do not think that you are adding anything whatever to wha 
you have already said. I think you are just going back repeating trivialities, 
and you have become definitely repetitious, I feel. 
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repetitio 1s, I have been less repetitious in this committee that most other 
members mars . ; > * 
Some hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 35, ane 
Mr. Harkness: Including yourself. I have taken up very little of the e- 
time of this committee and I have done my best to conserve the time of the 
committee by not asking questions which were in any way a waste of time. Ido 
not think it is your place to lecture me about being repetitious. I submit that 
& shave a right. to make such statements as I deem necessary; and I submit that 
it is not your duty to lecture members of the committee about being repetitious. 
The Vice-Cuamman: I did not attempt to lecture you. I just stated that 
such was the fact. : 
___-Mr. Harkness: That is your opinion and you haven't got any business 
stating it. i 
The Vicr-CuamrMan: Yes, I have. eo 
Mr. Lesace: He is not the only one who has that opinion. vate 
___ The Vice-CHairMan: There ought to be some motion before the committee 
if discussion is to continue. Will some person move—probably you would move, 
_ Mr. Harkness, that the suggestion you have made in regard to securing an 
_ opinion be carried out. | 
Mr. Harkness: I would so move. 
The Vice-CHaAIRMAN: And is seconded by Mr. Merritt— 
Mr. Merritr: What is it? 
The Vice-CuatrMan: That I shall seek an opinion by way of a written 
memorandum from the clerk of the House as to the powers of the committee 
to subpoena the Minister of Agriculture. 
Mr. Irvine: I understand, Mr. Chairman—I may be in error, but I under- 
stand that the Minister of Agriculture is going away and if we have to wait for 
this memorandum from the clerk of the House it may be several days in whic 
case the minister will be gone. : 
Mr. Merritt: He promised it for us at 4 o’clock. 
Mr. Irvine: If you can get it for 4 o’clock this afternoon, but we can’t be 
guaranteed that a written memorandum will be here by 4 o’clock this afternoon. 
Mr. Mayuew: I would like to point this out, Mr. Chairman; that this com- 
mittee or any member of this committee can question Mr. Gardiner to their 
hearts content on any of these matters when he is on his own estimate, and I 
believe his estimates are before the House now. 
 _-The Vice-CHarrman: That is correct. 


Mr. Mayuew: And we could get this information; and, anyway, we are 
creating a precedent which might be better avoided. 


The Vice-CHarrman: Mr. Mayhew, that is not the motion. The motion is 
whether we shall seek the opinion which Mr. Harkness suggested, and I shall 

do that between now and 4 o’clock and I shall report back to the committee at a 

4 o'clock. That is the motion. If any person desires to speak to the motion they 

‘may now do so? Are you ready for the question? Carried. nt 
Are you ready, Mr. Monet? , 


Mr. Monet: Before I ask questions of Mr. Robinson I have a few dates” 
which were requested by Mr. Thatcher yesterday respecting decontrol and 
= F 
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= Mr. TuHarcuer: Yes. 
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Mr. Monger: With respect to fruits, on July 8, 1946, fruits were partly 


-decontrolled. On January 13, 1947, they were all decontrolled except the crop 4 


of apples for the year 1946. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: July, 1947? 


Mr. Monet: January 18, 1947. All fruits were decontrolled then except the © 


crop of apples for the year 1946. On January 15, 1948, grapes were recontrolled 
and on February 19, 1948, citrus fruits were recontrolled and then there are 
the other orders which I put in as an appendix yesterday. With respect to 
vegetables, on July 8, 1946 they were partly decontrolled. On January 13, 1947 
they were all decontrolled—that is the same date as for fruits. On February 2, 
1948, cabbage was put under control and on March 5, 1948, carrots were put 
under control, and the other dates were given to you yesterday. 


M. M. Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Fruit & Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, recalled: 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. I have a few questions I would like to ask, Mr. Robinson, with regard 
- to some of the important statements that have been made by you in your very 
complete and interesting brief submitted yesterday. I imtend to proceed with 
my questions on the different statements as they appear in the brief and for the 
penefit of the members of the committee I would like to refer, when I ask you a 
question, to the page on which the statement appears. I will start with page 1. 
You said that a very wide publicity campaign had been made by the trade 
after November 17, 1947. Will you tell the members of the committee how that 
campaign had an effect, if it did have an effect, on the prices of fruits and vege- 
tables at that time——A. Unquestionably publicity on the supply of foodstuffs, 
all through the war and since, has had an effect on the market. In this par- 
ticular instance the publicity broke out on the 18th and 19th of November and 
it had the effect of making a section of the public somewhat conscious of possible 
scarcities of vegetables and possible increases in price and for four or five days 
following the 17th of November there was a great deal of purchasing power 
released_—with some hoarding by the consuming public. In addition there were 
heavy purchases by the retail trade which was dealing, you will remember, in 
storage vegetables. There was heavy buying in anticipation of heavy purchases 
by the public. 
Mr. Winters: What do you mean by heavy purchasing power? 


The Witness: The public itself, because of the publicity and the predictions 


in the press of the advance in prices, went into the market and accumulated. 
Mr. Kun: What articles are involved? 
The Witness: Mainly root vegetables. 
Mr. Winters: It was just an increase in buying at that time. 
The Wrrness: Increased buying at that time. Now then, what happened 


was there was a very sharp increase in prices immediately following the announce- — 


ment and following this publicity. Within a week or ten days—perhaps sooner 


—the market did slip back and there was a lull in there with some recession in- 


prices and then the market recovered. From that time it went steadily ahead 
until the peak was reached and until some of the domestic supplies were exhausted. 


I contend that had the trade refrained from open prediction in the newspapers 


of higher prices, the upward trend would have been slower in getting under 


way. I do not say that we would have reached the ultimate high that we did — 


reach but the process would have been more gradual. 


Nag Bh Pee Ss 5. ed ' 
_ Q. Mr. Robinson, did your organization at any time prior to the time ceilings 
were removed on fruits and vegetables make any request that ceilings be 
removed?—A. No, sir. | 
__ Q. You were not anxious to have them taken off?—A. You mean the release 
_ of ceilings in January, 1947? 
~ Q. Yes?—A. No, we never, as an organization, indicated whether we were 
in favour of the ceilings being lifted or maintained. 
. Mr. Kuuu: Were you consulted in the matter? 

The Wrrness: No. 
__ The Vice-Cuairman: Mr. Monet has a definite line of questions he would — 
like to pursue and although we have always taken the position a certain amount 
of interrupting is necessary, your co-operation in this connection would be 
appreciated. There are lots of times, of course, when it is important that a 
question be asked to qualify an answer already given, but if everyone will use 
_ discretion I am sure we will get along. 
., Mr. Irvine: May I ask a question—and I will not interrupt again until 
Mr. Monet is through? 

The Vice-CHAmRMAN: Yes, that is quite all right. 

. Mr. Irvine: Mr. Robinson is secretary of the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, and is that an association of producers? . 
The Wrrness: Yes. 


2 By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Robinson, on page 1 you state “—much of the furore over the prices 
of fruits and vegetables has been inspired mainly by members of the wholesale 
trade and to a limited extent by some retailers.” Would the retailers, in your 
_ opinion, be independent retailers, or chain stores?—A. Both. 

F. Q. To what extent? To the same extent?—A. I think we can best answer 
that by stating that immediately following the announcement of government 
policy there was a feeling on the part of the wholesale trade that they were 
facing rather bleak prospects through the loss of this trade in imported goods. 
think I can sum it up best by saying it was fear of the unknown. 

Q. You stated that yesterday?—A. Yes, it was fear of the unknown. 

Mr. Winters: Fear of what? 

-The Wrrness: Fear of the unknown. I could add that I think you will 
bring out, before you are through, that the events of the past six months have 
proven that the trade was unduly concerned at that time. 


4 


By Mr. Monet: 

J Q. Do you mean by that if the trade had waited a little longer— —A. If the 
trade had waited for the thing to approve or disapprove itself— 

; Q. They would have found out the unknown was not as bad as expected? 

—A. That is right. : 
 -Q. Now, Mr. Robinson, on page 1 you have referred to the very high 

importation from the United States saying that the figures reached an all-time 
high shipping value of $96,000,000 which, of course, included all imports. Later 

‘in your brief you gave evidence that approximately $80,000,000 was the total 
‘importation from the United States?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Now, how would that 1946 all-time high importation from the United 
States compare with previous years?—A. I thought I had the figures with me, 
‘Mr. Chairman, but I find that I have not. I think if we had the figures you 
vould find that from 1939 there was a very steady and material increase in 
the gross value of our importations until 1946, when we reached the record 
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figure. If analysed, I think that increase would be shown to be attributed not — 


only to quantity or volume increase but part of it is due to higher prices of the 


imported produce. Even so, each year the increase was terrific and it was partly © rf 
due to the fact the consuming public had purchasing power which it did not — 


have prior to the war. 
Q. In your opinion, Mr. Robinson, who benefited to the greatest extent 
from such large importations? Did the consumer benefit either directly or from 
a prices point of view?—A. I would say, from a trading standpoint, certainly 
the trade benefited. It was large volume, good prices, with good opportunities 
for profit. I think in that period the public was not very much concerned about 
prices. I do not know what benefit there was to the public other than ample 
supplies of those products for their own tables, and there was great variety. 
Q. But your opinion is that they would not have benefited as to price, but 
just with respect to volume?—A. I do not see where they could benefit as to 
price. The market set the price and the public was prepared to pay the price 
but they did get a wide variety. 
Q. Inasmuch as you have referred to the market setting the price—and I 
was going to question you on that subject later on but I will now ask you for 
the benefit of the members of the committee—who makes the market and what 
makes the market?—A. That is an old question which has been kicked around 
for a long time. My considered opinion is that the best answer would be that 
the trade establishes the market, subject to consumer veto. I think that is as 
good a definition as I can give. If you want me to amplify the latter part of it 
I would say that the trade definitely establishes the price by dickering between 
itself—dickerings between the retailers and the wholesalers. Fixing price is 
a rather intangible process and you cannot put it in English. It is bargaining 
between the various elements in the trade. Those elements will keep pushing 
the market up or down according to their estimation of the market trend. If 
they push it up eventually it will reach the point where the consuming public 
will stop buying. That happens all the time, and then there is a market 
recession. I found in my analysis of the trade that a peculiar thing occurs. 
There is consumer veto to high prices but there is also consumer veto to low 


prices. You can get prices of products -so low that the public will not buy. 


In other words, the public seems to shy away from the ridiculously cheap price. 
That observation comes as a result of contacts with practical merchandisers 
who have found it to be true. 

Q. Could you give the committee an example, as far as low prices are 
concerned, of what you speak?—A. I think it is psychology. 

Mr. Harkness: You think they are suspicious, or they think there might 

-be something wrong with a cheaper article? 

The Wirness: No, it is just human nature for people to shy away from 
the cheap product. I do not know but I suspect the evidence here has brought 
out that peculiarity with respect to other lines. 

Mr. McGrucor: Is it not a fact that some of the produce has been on the 
market for some time and people get tired of eating it and they want something 
new? 

The Wrrness: I think they do tire of some things. We see very sharp 
highs and lows in the business. Take the annual domestic field tomato deal, and 
I can say that we may open early in July with $3 or $4 basket prices but that 
market is pounded down every year, not by trading practices or by consumer 
action but by increased volume, and it may be at the end of the season we get 
25 cent baskets of tomatoes. When we reach the 25 cent level there is an apparent 
backing way from the commodity by the public. 

Mr. Harkness: Would it not be because people have had a surfeit of 
tomatoes by that time? 
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The Wrress: No altogether. I think there is in all of us an inherent 
pposition of some kind to the cheap article. See ee 


The Vice-Cuamman: What you are saying is that there are certain 
ecasions when the price gets too low and you then get a buyer resistance ora 
disinclination to buy? ee 
- The Wirness: That is right. . 
Mr. Irvine: I can understand that a man who was going to buy a pair of — 
boots or a suit of clothes would find one pair of boots at $5 and another at $6 

and he would probably be drawn to the $6 pair, feeling that it would be of better — 
ralue and a better purchase. However, if I am hungry for tomatoes and I find 
one that is cheaper than another I do not think I would back away from the 
cheap tomato just because the price was lower than I expected it would be. 
Mr. McGarecor: I think his point is that you have been eating tomatoes for 
a good while and you want something different. 

_ The Wrrness: My advice on that score comes largely from the food chain 
operators who are our big operators and they contend that if you get the price 
oo high or too low the consumer veto enters into the situation. 

The Vice-Cuatrman: I think I can see Mr. Irvine’s point in connection 
with his set of circumstances but, if I may say so, I can hardly imagine myself 
acting in the manner indicated by the witness. That is his evidence, however, 
and it has happened according to his experience. 
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By Mr. Monet: 


a a5 You have explained now the veto which the consumer would exercise? 
—A. Yes. 

- Q. And it would apply to high prices as well as to low?—A. Yes, and it is 
nuch more apparent with respect to high prices. 

__ Q. On page 2 of your brief you refer to the problem of distribution. In 
talking of distribution you said “the distribution of our produce is almost 
entirely in the hands of these men who are so immersed in importation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables”. Would you tell the committee to what extent the produc- 
tion of domestic produce is in the hands of the type of people to whom you have 
referred?—A. That is difficult, for in the province of Ontario we have such a 
very wide range and variety of operators. I referred in the brief to some 
00 truckers of fruits and vegetables in Ontario who are in the main an 
uncontrolled lot, and I might say in the main they are rather a troublesome lot. 
Phe bulk of their operation would be entirely domestic. When we come to refer 
to the wholesale market it is the Toronto wholesale market and what I would 
call legitimate wholesalers. I would.say over the years there has been an 
increasing tendency for them to go more and more to the imported deal. 

 Q. Rather than to domestic produce?—A. Yes, I would say that. 

_ Q. The distribution of the local produce would be mostly made by whom? 
Who would take care of it?—A. If you are talking in the sense of quantity 
istribution, percentages and so on— 

Q. Yes?—A. It is very difficult to give you the figure because of the huge 
umber of operators of different kinds. I would say the Toronto wholesale 
aarket is as a rule the price setting market, which to me is the most important 
item in the situation. 

(Mr. Mayhew took the chair.) 


- Q. Who deals on the Toronto market?—A. Well there we have a variety 
of operations. We have the straight wholesale commission house, we have the 
mmission house that buys and sells produce—the combination deals—and 


ote e are some dealers who do not handle domestic produce but only the imported 
.. 
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produce, but the bulk of the operators engage in the mixed deal, both domestic — 
and imported produce. Sometimes we feel, rightly or wrongly, that when a_ 
man has a lot of money invested in a carload of imported produce he may be~ 
more concerned with what might happen to that produce in which he has his 
main investment that he would be concerned with the produce which he recelves 
on consignment from the local grower. The respectable houses, however, are not 
affected by that statement. You must remember that you can break your 
trading organization or society into groups. You will have the first class 
operators who conduct business in a very fine manner. ‘Then you have a fringe, — 
and I want to point out that in my brief yesterday I made some rather harsh 4 
comments with respect to the trade, dealing with the trade as a whole. It is @ 
unfortunate that when you deal with a subject as a whole and make certain 3 
statements regarding the organization, the good fellow suffers for the actions — 
of the bad fellow. We as growers feel that this imported transaction is becoming é 
so huge and so important that many of our wholesalers are more concerned with — 
that operation than in the distribution of domestic produce. : 
Q. Now, Mr. Robinson, can you tell us the proportion of vegetables which — 
is distributed by the growers themselves? I am speaking of the total production ; 
- in Ontario and the percentage distributed by the growers themselves—the distri- é 
bution to the consumer?—A. I could not break that down. ‘ 
Q. Is it a large proportion?—A. I would be inclined to say this, that as — 
the years go by the proportion of direct sales by the producers themselves ~ 
declined? ; 
Q. Declines?—A. Yes. More and more we are getting away from the old ; 
system of direct sales by the producer. Around some of the large trading centres ~ 
where there are some market gardening areas there is considerable direct sale — 
by the producer but it is getting less all the time, and I think rightly so ~ 
generally. I think I should say this too; here is the producer—I have come to — 
the conclusion after 27 years in the business that the farmer is better off, thes 
gardener is better off operating his farm efficiently, producing high quality goods — 
and turning the sale over either to an organization of persons, a co-operative — 
organization, or to recognized circles of trade. I do not think that under the — 
modern system the gardener can do both jobs efficiently. 
Q. From the revenue point of view would you believe this policy would be — 
favourable to the grower?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, referring to page 2, ‘of your brief, Mr. Robinson, you say that the © 
trade looked forward with confidence to a large profit in a free market— — 
opportunity to trade, looking forward to your usual profits—that, with imports— — 
wouldn’t that increase the volume?—A. Not entirely. There is a question there, © 
but I thought I would be quite safe in saying that business in this country — 
generally welcomes the return of the free market, and that it is felt rightly or — 
wrongly that it would have an opportunity for enhanced profit in a free market, — 
a more greatly enhanced profit than it would have under a controlled market. — 
I think that is the psychology existing surrounding the fruit and vegetable — 
_ growers in my district. : 
Q. Would that be on account, shall we say of anticipating a larger volume — 
now for distribution?—A. Yes. n 
Q. And how would that affect domestic production?—A. I have tried in my 
rather wordy brief to emphasize the nature of the continual production that goes — 
on, year in and year out, as between domestic production and imported produce. — 
To my mind, it is the most serious thing that our growers are faced with. I will” 
agree to this, we are always seeking to do this—our eating habits have changed. 
Citrus fruits are here and will always be here and will always be available. We 
do not quarrel with that. What annoys us, what aggravates us and causes all 
the turmoil is that we feel that once we are producing in volume we should not 
have this competition. We are quite content to give our markets to the Ameri 
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‘eans or anybody else when we haven’t got the produce to sell, but we do say 
‘that we want our market cleaned up so that our produce can come on to the 
market and secure a satisfactory price, and if our own volume of production is 

such that we ourselves destroy the market by overproduction; well, that is all 
right, that is our baby, we have to nurse it; but, as a producer, the most aggravat- 

ing thing I face year in and year out as a producer is to see my price structure 

_ destroyed by imports of American produce when they know that I am coming 
on the market. Most of my efforts in the summertime are spent in trying to 
interest these merchants—and I get wonderful co-operation from a certain 
element—to induce these men who know about imported produce to make way for 
ours. 


7 a @e) 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Did I understand you to say yesterday that the Americans can send 
fruits and vegetables up here without too much interference and that you cannot 
- send yours back to the States?—A. I did not discuss the tariffs, but I will say 
this in part answer to your question. Their situation is dumping into this 
- country and it is made easier with lower rates applied against it than ours, theirs 
gets in here much easier than ours is admitted into the United States. That is an 
- absolute fact. Some of their tariffs imposed against some of our fruits and vege- 
tables are unduly high. 

Q. I see.—A. And that is indicated by comparison of the imports and exports 

for 1946; 96,000,000 of imports as against 17,000,000 of exports. 


By Mr. Monet: 


* Q. Now, Mr. Robinson, on page 2, and along the same line of questioning, you 
say that the trade generally displayed extreme reluctance to drop the import 
deal. Why would the trade be reluctant to drop the import deal when domestic 
_ produce is available?—A. Once again I should have used the phrase, a section of 
the trade. 
4 Q. Yes; well then what would be the reason with the domestic produce 
-available?—A. Let me try to think first. This takes a lot of thought. Production 
~ in Ontario will not be along until about we will say the 12th of July. The trade 
knows that pretty well because they are in pretty close touch with the producing 
areas. They know that we are coming into production let us say on the 10th 
or 12th of July. A majority, and especially the first-class commissioned market, 
_ will start to ease imported tomatoes and when they begin to ease out imported 
tomatoes they are clearing the market. That is what everybody would like to 
4 see, a fair market at the time we are ready to come on. Now, the difficulty of 
arriving at that ideal condition is a weather proposition. Some of these men, to 
my mind, are on the thing. You will see the bulk of the dealers facing heavy 
arrivals of domestic production, they will say to themselves, we are in a nice 
spot here. They will hang on. Sometimes they cash in and sometimes they don’t. 
When they don’t cash in then the conflict is there because the imported produce 
and our domestic supply is ready to come in. There is a clash and immediately 
there is a downward revision of prices which costs our growers a considerable 
amount. 
Q. I would like to make clear if possible whether the trade would be 
reluctant to drop the imported article when they can get the domestic supply 
~ here. What would be the main reason? What interest would they have?— 
A. Well, in the first first place, there are a number of operations. Sometimes 
they will not handle our produce at all. These men would hang on to the 
imported deal as long as they could. Then, when we are in full production 
the prices trend downwards sharply. Over that period these chaps invariably 
hang on as long as they can. And there are some others who are looking for 
12599—2 
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hot spots which might develop on account of the weather. Last year we had a 


very disastrous spring which put back our production on tomatoes very 


considerably. ; 

Q. Now, you are referring to this dumping situation. That was the situation 
in Montreal around last July. And that is a matter which I think in fairness 
I should leave to Mr. McGregor. You will recall that yesterday he had some 
questions he wanted to ask and the chairman said that when this point was 
reached he would be recognized. I will leave questioning on this point to you, 
Mr. McGregor. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. I would just like to ask Mr. Robinson one question before I come to 
that. When you talk about the American stuff coming on the market and our 
stuff coming on the market, and some of the American stuff being held so that 
they can make money on it until our stuff comes on in volume; does not the 
duty which has been applied help in a situation of that kind?—A. No, because 
there is a weakness to the application of the dump duty. One of the weaknesses 
was that in applying for the application of the dump—and last year that was 
my special job on behalf of Ontario and Quebec growers in making application 
for the dump—that is one difficulty, another is the element of weather which 
makes it pretty difficult to decide the actual date when the supply, the domestic 


supply will be ready, and when the dump rule should apply. It might be very 


warm this week and we may decide we are ready in the producing areas and we 
will be coming on to the market any time within ten days, then we get a cold 
snap and the ripening process is delayed and you are out. You see, this applica- 
tion for the dump duty protection does not work any too quickly. Now, that is 
one of the points that makes the application of the dump difficult. The other 
point in connection with it is that if the dump is applied for today there is a 
ten-day leeway before the application of the dump. Some of these dealers 
deliberately anticipate, or did deliberately anticipate the application of the dump 
and have an extra number of cars rolling in order to what we call beat the dump. 
That went on all the time. 

Q. And if they beat the dump it is all right, and if they do not it goes to 
the dump.—A. I am talking about dump duties. 

Q. I know you are talking about dump duties, but if, as I say, they beat the 
dump they are all right, and if not, it goes over to the dump.—A. Sometimes. 

Q. Maybe you could explain now just why certain quantities went over to 


the dump.—A. Just because in July last if we had known conditions—we ran. 


into a cold weather snap which practically shut off that harvesting of the tomato 
crop I would say for a week or ten days, slowed it right down to a walk; and 
some of these chaps were left with a fair market for a period during which there 
were no tomatoes available at all. Some of these chaps jumped into the market 
and imported by truck heavily from the United States in the first part of that 
time, and no doubt quite properly; but, incidentally it was very ageravating to 
the co-operatives—I mean to the co-operating wholesalers who had to refrain 
from doing that when these other people could go ahead and take a handsome 
profit on say the first half of that particular deal. Well then, the weather turned 
and by the Friday or Saturday before civic holiday our supplies started rolling 
definitely. In the meantime these men had brought in very large supplies of 
American tomatoes and on civic holiday they ran into a very costly clash of 
oversupply of American tomatoes and very, very heavy arrivals of domestic 
tomatoes. In Montreal one trader in particular went into this import deal extra 
heavy and this crowded market showed very, very sharp declines in price and 
he was unable to dispose of his goods and some of it had to go to the dump 
because it had deteriorated go that it was no longer saleable. 
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Q. Would you say that was just an error of judgment on the part of this 
ler, that he got caught with a supply on hand which he couldn’t move? 
at you say is that these people should be controlled so that they could only 
g in so much of these goods at a time?—A. That is our contention. 
Q. How would you work that out?—A. We have tried voluntary deals, and 
rankly our experience with voluntary deals is that they do not work because 
ere is always somebody who will break through a voluntary deal. 

Q. And seize an opportunity for profit?—A. I do not like to use compulsion, 
ut in some of these things I am convinced that you have got to have compulsion 
fairness to the good operator who does co-operate. 
 Q. In other words, somebody loses, there must be somebdy who has some 
say when a situation of that kind develops—A. Is it not better to have an 
absolutely bare market for three or four days in order that the Canadian 
producer may have a clear market to start with—is that not better from the 
standpoint of economics than for that Canadian producer to come on at a time 
when the United States produce is flooding the market and when the bulk of 
he market goes for the imported product? 
- Mr. Kuuu: But how would the consumer feel for these two or three days? 


The Wirnzss: I suggest that you have to go further than just seeing that 
the consumer has supplies all the time he wants them. It is not going to 
hurt the consumer to go without for these two or three days. I think you 
ught to go further than that. It is a question of economics. If the farmer is 
oing to have a dependable income he must have a market on which he can 
epend. It is not hurting the public and it is not hurting the dealers, and it 
; essential for the benefit of the grower that he should have a fair market when 


s produce is ready. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

 Q. Is there not another factor which enters into it at that particular 
eason of the year about which you are talking; is there not usually a glut 
n the market to the south and they are cleaning up their stocks there and 
they are really under the prevailing price?—A. Very often they buy lower. 
Incidentally, they start early in the year their production in the southern. states. 
|As the season advances production works northward and other producing areas 
ome in day by day, and by the time our produce is ready to come on to 
he market the whole of the United States is in production when we are just 
eady to start. There is a greater supply available. That is right. 


(Mr. Maybank resumes the chair.) 


By Mr. McGregor: 
_ Q. As far as you are concerned I think there is a wrong impression, is it 
wot a fact, we will say we are buying American goods up to the 12th of July 
when our stocks come in. Now, if the Canadian producer could get the price 
hat was being paid for the American goods he would be satisfied, but he does 

get the same price as they have been paying for the American goods.—A. I 
would say this, that is our experience over the years that the closing price of 
jAmerican produce is our own opening price. 

 Q. Quite, that is the point I wanted to make. As far as the American 
sroduce is concerned, everybody is under the wrong impression as to the price 
‘situation with these imports on the market. Most people think that the 
nadian grower tried to get the American price, and they also think that they 
nt to get the American stuff off the market so that they can get a price 
ter than the American price—that is not true—A. I want to be fair about 
it and say this; when we get an absolutely fair market and have the American 
stuff out of the way and have a clear market it is true that for three or four 
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days or possibly a week we do get a higher price, but it levels out fast. - 
have seen the price drop in a matter of a week from $3 a basket to 25 cents 

basket. Now, the public does not suffer on account of the dollar we make this 
way. If that situation were one which kept the price high then the consumer 
would have a right to complain. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Robinson, would that mean that if there were no American goods, | 
or this kind of produce coming in just prior to your coming on to the market 
that it would not really make any difference to the price that you would sell 
at as a producer?—A. Yes, at this given date we would get a little higher 
price for the first few days. : 

Q. You mean you would get a somewhat higher price; do you not?—A, | 
We don’t always when we have a clash because the quantity of imported 
produce and our produce has the effect of lowering the price. : 

Q. A moment ago I thought you were saying that you did not get the higher | 
price on your opening sales. I think that was the tenor of your general - 
remark.—A. If we have a decline on the market? BY 

Q. Yes; and, if the American produce by that time is ended; I say, if there 
were no American produce coming in you would get a higher price?—A. A little 
higher price. < 

Q. A little higher opening price and it would continue also longer would 
you say?—A. I think so. % 

Q. But now your opening price is somewhat higher for a few days, it is at 
a relatively higher price, and then it drops down quickly in the matter of let us” 
say a week at the outside—A. At the very outside. < 

Q. And if you didn’t have any American goods to contend with that high 
price could be maintained somewhat longer?—A. There would have to be that 
downward trend anyway. But you would see a higher opening price. $ 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. I see. 


Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, since our inquiry is in respect to reducing 
prices I would like to ask the witness how the consumer might expect to fare 
were the arrangement such as he suggests, that the Canadian market be 
preserved for the Canadian producer. Do you think that would mean on the 
whole, taking the year round, that she would have to pay more for produce than 
she is paying now? “a 

The Wirness: There are two answers to that. It would only last until such 
time as we were producing enough to meet our overhead; which, apparently, 
we haven’t done for some time past. I know the potentialities of our industry 
is such that in some of these products, not all but in some of these products, we 
would very quickly get production up to the point where the danger would be 
that we might not do as well; but we have to get that into full production 
in this country on some of these commodities. We could make a rapid increase 
if we had an assurance of a market. 


Mr. Kuuu: When-you say we of whom do you speak? 


The Wrrness: We must remember that the grower can suffer very quickly 
from overproduction. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: There is one,sentence Mr. Robinson made in his statement 
which I would like to have some clarification on. It is on page 2: “more than 
one load of imported produce found its way to the dump, especially in Montreal.” 
Did it actually go to the dump? Are you suggesting that that was done in 
an effort to keep prices up? ‘: 

Mr. Moner: Mr. Thatcher, the witness just gave evidence on that point. 
I think you were out of the room. : j 


ty, 


i 
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Bs The Witnuss: That came about because of a glut on the market, they 
had more produce than they could sell: That produce deteriorated in quality 
to the point where it could not be sold. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: But there were not indications of where it was dumped so 
as to keep prices up? 

_ The Witness: Not to keep prices up. Let me say this, that I have never 
known any wholesaler to dump good produce to maintain the price. I have’ 
never found that. 

Mr. McGrecor: | think there is one point there that Mr. Robinson said 
that we have not got to our limit of production yet. What would have to be 
done to bring that about? I suppose the grower would have to have the 
assurance that when his stuff was put on the market the market would be 
there for him. How could that be worked out? 

The Wirness: Now, you are getting into matters of government policy. 


Mr. Irvine: Yes, that is up to us. 

~ Mr. Monet: I think I have a question on that point here, and I think 
‘Mr. Robinson is right when he says that it is a matter of government policy 
‘about which he cannot speak. Of course, he is only speaking for the growers 
‘of Ontario. Now, I wonder if you could tell us, whether your growers would 
be able to supply a sufficient volume of vegetables to carry us through the winter 
at reasonable prices? 

® The Witness: I know that we can get produce enough of what we call 
‘summer produce for this country. We are pretty well doing it now. When we 
‘are in our flush of production in a lot of areas we get into difficulties with 
respect to some of these commodities, and we can do that very quickly. We 
can get into distress in some of these commodities very quickly. 


é 


= 
i. 


a By The Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Getting in distress means?—A. Too much. 
_ . Having too much?—A. Yes, in midsummer, in the month of August— 


overproduction. 


By Mr. Monet: 

* Q. What about winter supply, do you believe our growers in Canada could 
supply the country?—A. There are certain storage vegetables of which if we 
were assured a winter market we could produce sufficiently for this market. 


We have not done it because we have not had the market—carrots, cabbage, 
beets, onions, potatoes, turnips, parsnips. 

The Vicr-Cuarrman: Root vegetables generally? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Vice-CHairman: You believe— 

‘The Witness: We could not produce lettuce. Celery, we could produce 
winter celery during quite a long time. We could produce more winter celery 
‘if we had more storage places. Our production capacity on celery is determined 


at the present moment by storage facilities; but even so, we would be out of 
celery any way by the end of January. 
By The Vice-Chairman: 


a 
‘% Q. Is it true that celery is a rather delicate storage problem?—A. That 
(is right. 
 Q. We have heard storage men say that they always looked on celery as 
a headache for the storage man. Would that be justified?—A. I do not think 
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it is a headache so much as it is a question of having proper storage warehous 
facilities. It is a headache when it is not in a proper celery storage warehouse 
with apples and other commodities. It is a far different proposition to store 
I have seen celery carried through in some storage places right to the Ist of 
February and come out in first-class shape. There is a variation in the celery 
crop, and a good deal depends on production methods. I have had some 
- of my celery, and I am not a large grower, I have had some of my celery come 
out of storage on the Ist of February in first-class shape. I have had other 
years when it was showing signs of breaking down in November due to some- 
thine—it might have been weather conditions or a number of other things. 
A lot depends on that, and a lot depends on having the right kind of storage. 
Mr. McGrecor: Is it not a fact that growers producing most crops such 
as beets and roots of all kinds do not produce more in view of the fact that 


they cannot sell them beyond a certain period of the year? Fa 
nf 


Mr. TuHatcuer: Did you say, Mr. Robinson— 3 
The Vice-CHairMAN: Wait a minute, I think that is a question. Have 
you answered it? z 
The Witness: Yes. ' 
The Vice-CuairMAN: Oh, with a nod of your head. M 
The Wirness: Yes. ¥ 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Did you say that you thought the producer could produce 
enough of these vegetables to last just the six months in the summertime or the 
whole twelve months? ; 
The Wirness: I would not say twelve months. On some commodities we 
could run over the twelve months. You must remember, Mr. Thatcher; when - 
was a boy, on carrots—we didn’t have cold storages then and we used to keep 
carrots on hand the year round. Conditions are different now. (3 
Mr. McGrecor: Yes, we used to keep them in the root cellar. t 
The Witness: Yes, even in these days we can store them at home in root 
cellars. E 
Mr. Tuatcuer: You think now that you could produce vegetables such as 
carrots and sc on in a quantity sufficient that they would be available over the 
twelve months? ‘ 
The Vice-Cuatrman: Another problem arises, that is to ship it to the differ- 
ent parts of the country. $ 
The Wirness: No, sir. : 
The Vicr-CHaiRMAN: You could take care of that until— 4 
The Wirness: I will follow that up by saying that we have a long way to go 
to equal the American industry from the standpoint of distribution facilities. 
Ours are very antiquated. , 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Is there a shortage of these? ¥ 
The Wirness: Adequate facilities for wide distribution. We need a new 
setup for that. . E, 
Mr. Mayuew: You were referring to a three-way proposition; the producer, 
the wholesaler and the retail distributor; and you are suggesting that the method 
of handling in the retail and wholesale end of it could be improved? é 
The Wrrness: I do not think the retailer is much of a factor but the whole- 
saler is. I might say in that connection that we had a railway conference a week 
ago Saturday on this very matter because we recognized among ourselves that 
we were antiquated and we recognized that under the present program we have 
a distribution job to do. This year we have got to get our stuff out, and that we 
find that many of our shipping points and facilities for icing cars are non-existent. 
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tight out in Leamington the railways and the growers are meeting today to 
tackle that specific job. We have to get down the cost—but you must appreciate 
_ that one of the reasons is that we have never been assured of that winter market. 
_ Give us the assurance of that market and we will set up the facilities for doing 
the job. It is very discouraging to produce these things and then find that you 
have lost your market—let us take American carrots say with tops. I don’t 
- imagine that from the nutritional standard that carrots with tops are any better 
than carrots without tops, but they certainly look nicer on the produce stand: in 
~ the chain store than do our storage carrots. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: You have that market this winter under existing regulations? 


The Witness: We hope so, Mr. Thatcher. 


By Mr. Monet: 
g Q. Now, on page 4, of your brief, you said: “the weakness of the market in 
the winter of 1946-47, for domestic produce was almost entirely due to the heavy 
e importations of the U.S.A. vegetables in that period”. Would you explain to the 
_ members of the committee. You go on to say: “for this the public paid a heavy 
penalty in the past winter from the standpoint of both supply and prices as will 
be developed later”. Would you explain that to us, please?—A. It was this way. 
The price range for the domestic product in the fall, during the winter of 1946 
4 and 1947, was low. In some commodities—I haven’t the figures with me—but in 
some commodities they reach the 1939 level, a direct result of that was that our 
gardeners in 1947, reduced the acreage for vegetables very perceptibly. In addi- 
tion to that we had an unfavourable production season in 1947. To give you an 
illustration of how unfavourable it turned out, at one time in the early summer 
the Bedford marsh onion growers felt they could estimate their crop at a million 
bags of onions and, on account of the weather conditions which developed, the 
actual harvest was less than 600,000 bags. Now, in between those two elements; 
one, the lowest price in the winter of 1946 and 1947, and the unfavourable weather 
throughout the country, despite that we went into a period of restrictions and 
prices were lower than they would normally have been, and that had a definite 
bearing on prices that were subsequently paid for these products because of the 
reduction of the available supply. And I think it is fair to point out that it is 
~ nobody’s fault, the restricted flow—if we had been favoured with a better season 
there would have been a lot more vegetables available. 
_ Q. You also said on page 4, that, “some dealers broke into the press with 
predictions of ‘mounting prices for domestic produce.” What was the produce 
imvolved?——A. Carrots, cabbages, celery, parsnips, beets—all those vegetables. 
By the Vice-Chairman: 
a Q. Is there any statistical source which would show us Just how much 
buying there was during this buying spree in relation to similar periods?—-A. No, 
Mr. Maybank, because there is only one commodity I think that might be used. | 
I think you can get an absolutely true picture on celery because it is a cold - 
storage proposition and you would be able to get a report showing you the 
ownership of the celery over the period. It is easy to get that. You can get 
_ that. You can get approximate estimates of onions that went into storage. 
_ Some onions are kept on the farm and you can’t get them. The same thing is 
true with potatoes; you cannot get a really accurate picture because a good 
- many potatoes are stored on the farm. Where you have an operation such 
as you have in Ontario with a large percentage of the product stored on the- 
farm it is very difficult to have adequate statistical information. Now, a state- 
| ment was made in connection with carrots. You take in our organization, we © 
» have 56 branches and I have a system whereby I can periodically get returns 
from those 56 branches as to the stock position; but it is a rough and ready 
~ method, and frankly the lack of statistics on fruits and vegetables in Canada is a 


handicap. 
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Q. I don’t suppose you would have the final experience because you do not 
deal with the ultimate consumer, do you?—A. No. 


Q. But could we take it that this would be correct; that you made your _ 


statement about the buyers’ spree, if I may put it that way, because it is the 
consensus of opinion in the trade, and that consensus of opinion has been con- 
veyed to you in your official capacity, and that is why you are making this 
statement?—A. That is right. Part of my duty involves daily contacts with the 
trade. In that way I am able to size up the market developments, market trends. 
I think when you call on members of the trade you will find substantially what I 
have said is true, that buying was quite free, in no sense restricted. 

Q. You understand, it is not a question of questioning your answer. I just 
wanted to get its basis. After all, people reported their opinions to you and you 
have no reason to doubt them. We appreciate that you are conveying what is 
- undoubtedly their opinion; that is what you are now conveying to us?—A. 
That is right. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. I think, Mr. Robinson, from what you have said that the supplies for 
1947, were lower than they were for the previous year, 1946?—A. That is right. 

Q. And this would apply to fresh fruits and vegetables?—A. It would 
apply I think to all our vegetables with the exception of potatoes and turnips. 
I am not sure whether it would apply to onions as well or not— ] know we were 
down in the Bedford marsh area but I think we were up in other producing 
areas; but we were down in carrots, cabbages, beets and parsnips—I think in 
parsnips also. 

Q. Would it be possible for you to tell members of the committee to what 
extent we were down as to percentage?—A. That is utterly impossible. 

Q. You have no statistics of it have you?—A. T have not. 


By Mr. McGregor: 

Q. Can you tell us the reason we were down?—A. Yes, for the reasons I gave 
you for 1946 and 1947, undeniably we were down. 

Q. Would you say also that it was a storage problem?—A. There was a 
storage problem, although in that connection I would say that apples felt that 
worse than anything else. Some of the storage plants were taken over by eggs 
and we were unable to store all the apples we otherwise would have. 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Robinson, we come back to distribution of supply. 

The Witness: May I explain that I am speaking of the Ontario situation 
only. 

Mr. Irvine: Was the resultant loss in your apple crop because of lack of 
storage? 

The Wirness: It was a contributing factor. Part of it was due to the fact 
that— 

Mr. Irvine: There was a loss on that account? 

The Wrrness: The apple situation was most unsatisfactory. It was 
a disastrous crop. 


By Mr. Monet: 

-Q. To summarize it for members of the committee would you tell us what 
in your opinion were the main factors in the recent rise in market prices in 
fruits and vegetables, I refer particularly to this last fall?—A. I think it is 
pertinent first to observe that we were operating in a free market, and that 
means that on a free market we were subject to the law of supply and demand. 
I think that is first in importance. Then, the restriction program was a factor 
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_ because it eliminated the supply of certain American vegetables that the public 


, 


a. 


_ were to my mind the three main factors. There were other contributing factors. 


_ had been in the habit of buying. Then we had this reduction in the supply 


a 


of some of our own vegetables because of conditions I have outlined. Those 


One of those was that all during the winter fruits and vegetables got a lot of 
_ publicity, and we found that the publicity at that time, as it usually does, 


a. 4 oh 


made the public both supply and price conscious; and any time you make the 


_ public supply and price conscious you do get a degree of shall we say hoarding. 
- But in the final analysis it all narrows down to this, that demand exceeded 


supply. 

Q. When you speak of hoarding, do you mean hoarding by the wholesaler, 
the housewives, or to what do you refer?—A. By the public. 

Q. You mean by the consumer?—A. Yes. 

Q. From the standpoint of the consumer that would be quite limited, would 
it not?—A. No. Every time there is a flare-up in price the public step in and 


buy. Every time there is a report which suggests that there is likely to be 
_a shortage of a particular commodity the public reaction seems to be to lay 
in a supply of goods of the kind concerned. 


Q. And this hoarding on the part of the consumer, if I interpreted what 


_ you said correctly, was caused largely by publicity?—A. Yes. 


PURE 
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Q. What form exactly did the publicity take; newspaper advertising or 
press reports; what form did it take?—A. It was largely confined to press 
reports and radio comments. 


The Vice-CHarrMAN: News announcements as distinguished from adver- 
tising; is that what you mean? 


The Wirness: Yes, and it seemed to be related to particular times. 


Mr. Kunu: Who actually were the people who were responsible for what 
was said in the press reports and on the radio reports? 


The Witness: Some of it was due to releases by the trade with the resultant 


follow-up by the press and radio of these releases. 


The Vice-CHairmMan: And that would be accidental and unintentional 
stimulation of prices. Would that be a correct statement? 


The Wrrness: Yes, sir. I think it is not difficult to establish that the trade 
because of the concern over the limitation of imports was applying pressure 
upon governments for the relaxing of some of the restrictions. 

; By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Would you then say, or would it be your opinion Mr. Robinson, that this 


_ rise in prices was justified?—A. Well now, you are putting me on the spot. 
\g Q. That is I think a question which derives from all the rest. 
here 


Mr. Kunu: From whose point of view are you asking? Is it from the 


_ point of view of the producer or the point of view of the consumer? 


ie. 


Mr. Monet: I am asking his opinion as I put it in my question. 


 - By Mr. Monet: 
fe Q. In your opinion, you have just given us the causes of the recent price 


rise?—A. I would like to answer that in my own way. 

Q. Oh yes, please do.—A. I would not want people to think I was accepting 
any philosophy. We are operating under a system of free economy and free 
enterprise and I think you had a witness here last week who said the principle 
of that economy was to buy as cheaply as you can and to sell as high as you 


| can. I do not see why we as farmers should not be free under that system 
to do the same, and that is what went on in the past five or six months; but 
IT would say this too, that I think some of our prices were fantastic. 


+ 
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Mr. TuarcuEer: You mean, that the producers got? 
The Witness: That was not our fault. There was somebody in the country 
who was ready to pay those prices so why shouldn’t we take them. 
Mr. Winters: Do you mean you as producers took it? 
The Vicr-CuairMan: Mr. Winters, Mr. Thatcher had a question. : 
Mr. THatcuer: What commodities did you have in mind particularly in 
that reference? 
The Wirness: Well, potatoes and tomatoes. f 
Mr. Lusace: Are you following the same questions? ; 
Mr. Tuatcurr: Yes, I am following in the same line of questioning. Now, 
in the Toronto papers of three weeks ago the average price for tomatoes in- 
ads in the Toronto papers, the average price of tomatoes was $1.15. - 
Mr. Irvine: What, a pound? F 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes, a pound—extra quality tomatoes. The same things 
& 
‘ 


were advertised a year before at 33 cents a pound. Do you think that 33 cents 
a pound as against $1.15 this year is justified? 
The Vicr-CuairMAN: Are you sure of those figures? 
Mr. THatcuer: Yes, I have the figures. 
The Wrrness: I do not quarrel with the figures. 4 
Mr. Tuatcuer: That is my next question. s 
The Wirness: Because at this particular time, in April, we were entirely 
dependent on hothouse tomatoes and we had a very limited supply of hothouse 


tomatoes. bs 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Do you think that works out to the benefit of the producer 
in the long run? H 


The Wrrness: The price is not a factor, it was simply market conditions” 
where these hothouse tomatoes came onto the market, but they socn levelled out. 
What I mean is this: there were enough people in the country willing to pay $1.15 
for the available supply of tomatoes and that established the price, the law of 
supply and demand at work. 7 

z 
By Mr. Thatcher: : 

Q. Your tomatoes sold at 33 cents a pound a year ago and they did not 
cost you any more, did they?—A. I would not agree to that. There has been 
an increase in production costs, but not from 33 cents. 4 

Q. What about asparagus? Is that asparagus grown in Ontario?—A. Yes. 
We have a considerable asparagus crop. ‘i 

Q. Asparagus in the Toronto papers for the same date a year ago sold at_ 
9 cents a pound and now, just recently, it was selling for 98 cents a pound. 
I am reading these figures directly from the Toronto ads. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Is that per pound in each case? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: It is one pound of asparagus. That is taken right out 
of the papers. t. 

The Wirnxss: I would like to say there, as far as asparagus goes, we have. 
no imports of asparagus where abnormaly it would have been coming in in April. | 
Our asparagus harvest this season is ten days ahead of normal. When it first 
came onto the market we were getting $10 a basket for it and last Monday the 
price was down to $3; actually what they were paying for it at the canning 
factories—then it went down to $2.25 a basket, below canning prices. . 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Let me put it this way: did your asparagus a year ago at 19 cents cost 
you any more to produce than it did this year? 3. 
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The Vicr-CHarrMAN: Much less, don’t you mean? 
Mr. THatcHer: Yes, did I say more? I meant much less. I mean, have 
your costs gone up in proportion to the indicated increase in price? 
The Wiryess: Our costs have gone up in the year, but our costs have not 
gone up in proportion to the increase in price you are referring to there. I do 
not think it is fair, Mr. Thatcher, to take the price that is founded upon the 
first supply of the first day or two. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I just happened to pick up the paper and that is what 
was in it. 

The Wirness: You will find that the asparagus dealer today is in a much 
different position. . 

Mr. Irvine: If you spread it over the season it would not be much higher. 

The Wirness: I am wholly convinced of this, that because of the restriction 
program which has been keeping out American produce, that our produce will 
open at higher prices this year. It will open at higher prices this year but 
it will find its level very close to last year’s level very quickly. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. But don’t you think, Mr. Robinson—and I am only asking for information 
—don’t you think that such fantastic prices, when they are taken for certain 
products, the situation being what it is, dont’ you think that is taking advantage 
of the market; do you think it was done intending to do that?—A,. I will say 
this, Mr. Thatcher, that if that price prevailed for two months or so then I 
would think someone should step in and stop it; but where it is a situation with 
asparagus where such a price can continue at the most for only three or four 
days, I do not see much wrong with that. 

Q. Do you as a producer get the benefits from these prices, or does the 
wholesaler get the benefit?—A. The producer gets the benefit; and, of course, 
the dealer gets a higher percentage on account of the higher price. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. In so far as this period to which you have been referring is concerned, 
it has been a period which has operated to increase the price somewhat to the 
-consumer—A. And to the grower. 

Q. I was going to ask that as my second question, but you have given me 
the answer in advance. But the grower has benefited by getting a higher price 
from that policy, and by the same token the consumer has had some detriment 
occurring to him?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. And yet yesterday, Mr. Robinson, you said that the growers generally 
would prefer to stay under ceilings, did you not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you say then. You said yesterday that trading was very 
‘profitable in many things, much more profitable than in an absolutely free 
market.—A. I did not say our growers would prefer to stay—if you want my | 
personal opinion? 

Q. Yes—A. And this is a personal opinion and not the growers, I am. 
speaking for myself. 

Q. Would not that be— 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment now, let the witness go on. 

The Witness: Now, I am giving my own opinion, my own viewpoint. I 
am not giving the viewpoint of the Ontario Growers’ Association. I would say 
that the growers were better off under the ceiling arrangement because it offers 

them one advantage in particular, and that is this; the ceilings gave our growers 
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a price to shoot at, something they never had; and they had that price in mind 
all the time. When it was 85 cents they knew it was 85 cents. That was the 
ceiling. It gave them a psychological something to shoot at. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Stability2?—A. They shot at it all the time. Now they are on the open 
market, and nine times out of ten you just do not know what your price is 
going to be. The grower himself does not set the price. 

Q. There is one point I should like to have clarified. You told Mr. 
Maybank something a minute ago and now you are saying something that seems 
to be contrary to that.—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Did you not tell Mr. Maybank you made more profits when there were 
no ceilings? 

The Vice-CuarrMan: No, he did not say that to me. May I make it 
clear? He had been discussing certain effects of recent government policies, 
restrictions, do you see, and my question to him was, “Well then, you would 
say those policies about which you have been speaking have increased prices’, 
and I said, “to the consumer” with which he agreed, and before I could ask him 
the next question he answered, “and, of course, to the grower, too”. I made 
no reference whatever to profits. Surely nobody is mixed up about there being 
a wide difference between prices and profits. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Very good. I wanted to have it cleared up. All right. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Is it not true that it has always happened, as far as man’s memory 
can go back, that the first harvests, or what we call in French les primeurs, 
have always sold, even in ancient Rome, at somewhat skyrocket prices?—A. 
That is absolutely true. I go into my tomato patch and I may have 30,000 
plants and I may pick 25 baskets. In a week’s time I may be picking 400 or 
500 baskets. Naturally the price when I am picking 25 is pretty high, but as 
the volume increases, as the yield increases and these things ripen and ripen 
fast, and they come into real production, then the price level comes down fast. 

Q. That is the inevitable fact?—A. It happens all the time, and also with 
the American stuff. The opening of the American deals, the respective American 
deals, finds your first market very high in price, but as the volume comes on 
those prices go down. . 

Q. That is the effect of the law of supply and demand?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. The figures I quoted would ke comparable dates in each year?—A. Yes, 
except that there can be a variation on the same dates in each year because of 
crop conditions on the same dates. You cannot always compare prices on the 
same date in respective years. 

The Vice-CHarrmMan: You do not know how much sunshine you have had 
each year, and other things. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. Do you not think in this advertisement Mr. Thatcher is speaking of 
that the dealer in this case is more or less advertising the fact that he has some 
greens to sell?—A. That is right. 

Q. Rather than the price. They did put in the price, but there were no 
- greens on the market at all of any kind. You could not get celery. You 
could not even get lettuce, and madam who was putting on a party wanted to 
have something a little special and she was ready for that occasion to pay for 
it. It was only a spot deal?—A. That is right, it is a spot deal, and there is 
apparently a section of the public that will always pay any price for a 
commodity. 
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By Mr. McGregor: 


: Q. Mr. Thatcher quoted the price of tomatoes on the Toronto market at 
$1.15 a pound. Is it not a fact that the reason tomatoes are $1.15 a pound is 
that American tomatoes have been prohibited from coming on the market at a 
time when we do not have tomatoes?—A. That is right. There is also another 
thing, too. Sometimes a high price can indicate a crop failure which reduces 
your supply. Last year some of our hothouse men even at 33 cents had a very 
bad year because they had disease in their houses, and they did not do well. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Does that not show that when this embargo has to go on that to 
protect the consumer ceilings should have remained on? Your cost of production 
was roughly the same. You would not have been hurt as producers.—A. I will 
not go that far, but I will go this far, that it is my opinion that the best measure 
of control under the present situation for the moment would be a percentage 
mark-up to the trade. I will go a step further and I will say this, that if these 
restrictions are in effect next winter on the bulk of these products you will not 
see this kind of prices. 

Q. Because you will be in production?—A. Because our growers are already 
increasing production in anticipation. : 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. You say as a wholesaler in the trade that what you propose is a per- 
centage mark-up. Do you propose that there should be a fixed price to the 
producer or that the price to the producer should be variable?—A. He might 
not agree with me. I think a fixed mark-up would stop some of the profits 
that might be taken at certain times by traders who are able to go out and get 
a supply and are able to hold it for these spots where prices take a sudden jump. 

Q. You propose fixed percentage mark-ups to the trade without any fixed 
price to the consumer or any fixed price for the producer?—<A. I think a fixed 
mark-up would stop some of the things that are going on at the moment. I 
think a fixed mark-up, for instance, on the imported deal would stop a man 
from taking $5 a bag profit on a bag of American potatoes. 

Q. It is only that I want to be clear on what you propose. It is only a 
fixed mark-up, no set price to the producer and no set price to the consumer. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. I have two more questions to ask you. On page 12 you refer to the 
holding of supplies. Can you tell the members of the committee if-you know 
personally of any growers holding any supplies after November 17 in order to 
have a better profit?—A. Oh, definitely they did. 

-Q. Would they have kept a large proportion of their crop?—A. I would 
say that those who had their crop in hand on the morning of the 18th naturally 
were slow to release it because they anticipated higher prices. Those who had 
sold: before the 17th, as some of us had, were out of the picture, and the dealer 
then was the one who enjoyed the enhanced price, but certaimly our growers 
who had carrots and cabbage and that kind of thing, when they read the 
market and saw what was likely to happen, held them off. 

Q. Would you have an idea what proportion they had at the time as com- 
pared with their whole crop, in other words, the proportion of what they had 
and what they had sold already?—-A. No. I would say this: I have no statistical 
information but I would say that in carrots, cabbage, beets, spinach, parsnips, 
that the bulk of the supplies were in the hands of the growers. 

Q. On November 17?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The bulk of the supply would be in the hands of the growers?—A. In 
celery I would say the bulk of the supply was in the hands of the dealers. In 
onions I would say it was about 50-50. In potatoes I would say the bulk of 
the potatoes were in the hands of the growers. and the bulk of the turnips were 
in the hands of the growers. 

Q. Are the growers equipped to keep their crops like that? How do they 
keep them?—A. Celery is a straight cold storage proposition. Onions are kept 
in dry storage and in cold storage, too. A lot of growers are equipped to keep 
their onions for a certain length of time. Potatoes they keep themselves; 
carrots and cabbage they keep themselves. There are some carrots that go to 
cold storage, but in the main they are kept on the farm. 

Q. The greatest part of the quantity that is kept is kept by them on their 
farms?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McGregor: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the grower in the last ten or fifteen years has been 
erowing less because he would not take a chance on having his supply in the 
cellar when the American goods came on the market?—A. That is right. 
he Therefore he only grew what he could sell up to a certain date?—A. That 
is ‘right. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Is it so that production has been falling off in recent years, generally 
speaking?—A. I would not put it that way. I would say we have not kept 
pace in our production of winter vegetables with the expanding market having 
regard to the growth of the country. ‘ 

Q. Your production has not fallen off but the trend upward in production, 
which might have been expected had we been looking at this some years past 
and could see the future, has not kept up?—A. That is right. 

- Mr. McGrecor: There is a reason for that. 

The Vice-Cuainman: He has already given the reason and I am just 
getting the fact. 

Mr. McGrecor: The reason is government policy. 

The Wrrness: No, not government policy. 

The Vicn-CuHarrMan: Oh, government policy was what you said. He had 
‘said that is not so. 

The Wirness: You are talking of the long range, not 1948? 

Mr. McGrecor: The long range. 

The Witness: I suppose—yes, it is government tariff policy. 

The Vicr-Cuarrman: Government policy in the sense of not shutting out 
American goods, not with respect to last November, but all through the years. 

Mr. McGrecor: The reason for that has been that the public likes to buy 
green vegetables, irrespective of what they have to pay for them. 

- The Vice-Cuarrman: I do not know about the reason, but your point, as 
I understood it, was that there should have been more shutting out of American 
vegetables by tariff action or otherwise all through the years, and that, by 
reason of not having that, production has not increased as much as might have 
been expected. Was that not the point? 

Mr. McGrecor: Right. 

The Wirnnss: There is another factor. Do not forget this, that in the last 
thirty years there has been an amazing increase in the production of vegetables 
in the southern United States, an amazing increase, and that expansion has not 
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topped. There are areas in the south, irrigated areas, and that kind of thing, 
that thirty years ago were not producing and are in production today, so that 
e availability of American produce has increased yearly for the last thirty 


years. 
{ By The Vice-Chairman: 
— Q. You have availability on the one hand, and on the other hand you have 
hhad government policy of not shutting out goods from foreign countries, and 
therefore you would say your production has not gone up as rapidly as might — 
‘otherwise have been the case?—A. That is right. 
'-— Q. Is that not true?—A. That is correct. 
i Q. I think that will be quite sufficient for Mr. McGregor and it is certainly 
sufficient for me. 
; Mr. McGrecor: There is one thing I want to get quite clear, that I do not 
think Mr. Robinson wants to shut out American goods at any time when we 
have not got Canadian goods to supply the market. 
q The Wirness: That is right. 
The Vice-CuarrMaNn: In my remarks I did not intend to be argumentative 
t all. I want to get it clear. 

Mr. Mayuew: Are we proceeding with this this afternoon? 

The Vice-CuarrMAN: Will you need Mr. Robinson this afternoon? I fancy 
he has given us a pretty complete story already. 
Mr. Irvine: I had some questions but it is not important. 


4 The Vice-CHAIRMAN: He has given us a good deal of his time. 


| The Vice-CHatrMAN: I do not think the witness will be needed for this 


The Witness: I am available if I am wanted. 
Bi erncon. Thank you very much. 


3 The committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to resume at 4.00 p.m. 


| AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 

The Vicn-Cuarrman: I report to the committee that I interviewed Dr. 
eauchesne and asked him for the opinion which the committee had requested. 

| He did not give it to me then and said he would give it just as soon as possible. 


MM. M. Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, recalled: 


By Mr. Monet: ’ 
QI have asked Mr. Robinson to come back for some information that 
sertain members of the committee have asked him for and also have asked 
‘counsel to give on cold storage produce. I should like Mr. Robinson to tel] 
the members of the committee about that situation.—A. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
“Mayhew desired it. I might say—I do not know whether it comes within the 
‘scope of this committee or not—there is a terrific shortage of cold storage 
facilities, and it seems to me that possibly the cold storage Act should be 
ubject to review to see if the measure of assistance could be increased. At 
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the money. The increased cost of these plants is making it very difficult wr 
the grower organizations to do the necessary financing. I am just suggesting | 
that possibly the members might find it worthwhile to give the matter some — 
consideration to see if something could not be done to facilitate the erection of © 
these cold storage plants. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. The provincial help is strictly a matter of a loan. How long does it run?—_ 
A. It is a straight loan, and they usually give them a considerable length of — 
time. 

Q. It is not a uniform length of time—A. I think it is uniform under the © 
Act but they are quite flexible in their interpretation of the regulations. | 

Q. The rate of interest is pretty low?—A. Pretty low. If the cold storage — 
plant does not maintain its full annual repayment but is making some payment 
they will ride with the operator. 

Q. The dominion government, as I recall it, gives— —A. Thirty per cent. 

Q. Fifteen per cent immediately, and then spreads the other 15 per cent.—_ 
A. I do not think it is that high for the initial grant, but it is over a 5-year period 
that the grant is made. 

The Vice-CuairMAN: Are there any questions on that point? Thank you, 
Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, since the witness is back I want to ask one or 
two questions relative to the inquiry this morning. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Is the producer ever in a position to put a price on his commodity 
which must be accepted by the trade?—A. Well, in theory he is always at liberty 
to do so, but in practice it does not work that way. I would say the only time he 
is in the driver’s seat is when the supply is very short. 

Q. Even then he would hardly be in a position to say, “You can take it or 
leave it.”’—A. I have seen times when he could do that. | 

Q. Very seldom.—A. I would say it was more the exception than the rule. 

Q. That means then that under the free enterprise system and this strange 
fetish, the law of supply and demand, the free enterpriser has an advantage in 
that he does have a chance to do some price fixing—A. I think I would put it 
this way. I would not put it that way. I would say that the farmers’ weakness 
to my mind is that it is a case of a large number of individuals meeting a reduced 
number of dealers. In other words, there are fewer dealers than farmers, and 
when there are a lot of individuals they are more at the mercy of the buyer than 
if there were as many buyers as sellers. 


By Mr. Kuhl: 


Q. Would you say the buyers are not competing with each other at all 
_times?—A. Yes, the buyers do compete with each other, definitely so. 

Q. Therefore as a result of the exercise of that principle the grower in the 
main would receive the highest possible price?—A. Well, the fact that the grower 
has had to do some organizing, has had to create some organized effort to control 
prices such as he found necessary under the Farm Products Marketing Act 
I would say indicates there is a weakness in the structure because otherwise he 
would not have to do those things. You see the Farm Products Marketing Act 
came into existence because of the farmer’s inability to meet the processing 
industry in the setting of prices. The processors had an edge under the system in 
buying and were able to drive prices very low at times. That is why the Farm 
Products Marketing Act came into being. Under that Act, of course, it is laid 
down that all prices for these products under the Act are now settled by 
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egotiation. If negotiation fails arbitration is compulsory. I may say it has 
rked very well. It has given the farmer much more bargaining power than 
ie had as an individual. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


 Q. Let us put it this way. Suppose competition is really active, which I think 
is rather seldom myself—that is an opinion—and suppose we have a scarcity 
market, as I presume we have in some things at the present time; then if 
competition was active in the buying field they would be responsible for putting 
prices up.—A. The farmers— 

_  Q. No, the competitors who are competing in the market buying a com- 
modity which is scarce——A. Well, I would say at the start of the deal that the 
‘trader would have the edge because he would be more familiar with market 
conditions. He would be aware of the trend. 

_  Q. I think you are not getting my question, Mr. Robinson. I probably did 
not put it very clearly. Take, for instance, the matter of tomatoes. When they 
are scarce in Canada as they are right now when the market is forbidden in 
‘the United States and yours are just coming on the market and there is a ereat 
‘scarcity, then if there are a number of competitive buyers for your tomatoes 
that will tend to raise the price? One will bid against the other?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Then if competition reduces prices on the one hand it most decidedly 
“raises them on the other, does it not?—A. Quite right. 

2 Q. You said on page 2 of your brief—it has been referred to already—that 
™ 


ore than one load of imported produce found its way to the dump. Of course, 
ou do not say, and I do not think it occurred, that this loss was a deliberate 
thing to make a shortage?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. It was merely that they had over-bought, and the Canadian produce 
came on the market and reduced the cost until they could not unload, but 
evertheless would you say that there is something wrong with a system which, 
or one reason or another, does allow food that people could use to go to waste 
ke that? | 

The Vice-CuHarrMAN: Just a moment before you answer that. Do you 
elieve it is quite appropriate to ask the witness to give evidence as to what 
‘is right and what is wrong with systems? Factual evidence by the witness is 
e thing, and inferences to be drawn from it. are another. 

Mr. Irvine: It is merely a matter of taking the leap. I can get at it 
other way. I will ask the witness.if he has any knowledge whether the 
;ompany in question which lost these goods had made a report of the situation 
either to the government or to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board or to any 
other authorities that they were in danger of losing a large amount of precious 
food which ultimately might affect the market? 

a The Vicr-Cuatrman: You see, Mr. Irvine, just before you put any question 
at all, that is exactly the point. A question can be asked which will bring out 
information which you may desire to bring out. If you ask opiniovative questions 
covering a broad economic question, if you proceed that way, we might never 
et through, but factual questions from which you and others may draw inferences 
’, I should think, in a different class. 

_ Mr. Invryz: This is no longer opinion I am asking for. I am asking the 
witness if he has any knowledge whether the company in question— 

_ The Vicu-Cuamrman: You did suggest you could change it to that. I pre- 
i what you meant was that is the question you are now asking? 

* Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

The Wirness: I would say as far as my knowledge is concerned the answer 
ould be no, and my own opinion would be that the answer would be no. 
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I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that there is one feature in, the wholesaling | 
of fruits and vegetables that I have stressed in my brief, and that is the place 
‘that the commission wholesaler occupies. As long as we have the commission | 
wholesaler method of doing business the grower, who might feel he is at the 
mercy of the chap who buys at a firm price, and that the grower who deals that 
way is not getting an adequate return from that buyer, always has the commis-_ 
sion wholesaler to turn to. Then he knows when he deals with the commission 

wholesaler that he is getting the swings of the market either up or down, and 
he has that way out, that departure to get away from the actual cash buyer. 
That is one of the reasons why we are so strong for the commission wholesaler. 

It has a regulatory influence on the rest of the operation. I do not know about 

other industries. I do not imagine they all have the same kind of set-up, but 
definitely we have it and we approve of it. We think the commission whole- 
saler occupies a very important part in the distributive service. 


¥ 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I think you expressed the opinion in your evidence today that the trade 
can push prices up until the consumers stop buying—A. When I use the term” 
“trade” I include, of course, retailers as well as wholesalers. 1 am using the 
word “trade” in the collective sense. I did tell you, and I repeat, that the trade 
sets the prices, normally so. ; 
Q. And they can push the price up until the consumer stops buying? When 
do you suppose the consumer stops buying?—A. When the consumer figures the 
price of the commodity has got beyond his or her range. 
Q. That could only have a very limited meaning. I mean we could not. 
expect the resistance of the consumer to regulate prices in matters of essential 
food stuffs because they cannot stop buying the essentials, can they?—A. As 
to the elementary essentials which are necessary to maintain life I would say 
no. All that the consumer can do there is to reduce the quantity of purchases. 


Q. And he therefore has to want by the amount that he cannot buy? That 
is the logic of it? | 


By Mr. Merritt: 
Q. When you talk of the ability of the trade to push prices up and down 


is it not right they do that in relation to supply and demand and not in a back 
room?—A. Yes. 3 "i 


By Mr. Irvine: , 

Q. It does not make much difference to me at the moment as to the 
mechanism of arriving at the result. I am talking about the result. The same 
process which is going on in regard to potatoes is going on in regard to carrots, 
fruits and all kinds of vegetables, four and every other commodity. Is it not 
the same process of forcing the price up if they can until the consumer has to 
try to resist?—A. I think we must be frank with each other and admit that we 
are operating under a system which it is not my position to say whether or not 
the system is right or wrong. I do not profess to do that, but if you want to 
know where I stand personally I believe in the free enterprise system with 
certain reservations, and as long as we operate under a system in which the basic 
law is one of supply and demand, and the principle that is employed in the 
trading is to buy as cheaply as you can and sell for as much as you can, then 
we have to accept what comes with it. Part of it is that at times on food stuff 
they seem to get to price levels which are beyond the reach of some people whe 
should have them. i 
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Q. I agree with you there ; but it has been suggested here, and the same 

_ suggestion. would probably be inferred from your testimony, that seeing that 
meat, for instance, or beef is fairly high and there seems to be an abundance of 

pork that people might eat pork instead of beef; like Marie Antoinette who 

_ advised them to eat cake when they could not get bread. 

_ . The Vice-CHairman: Excuse me, that was not a suggestion, but rather eat- 

_ ing by compulsion. That was not a voluntary switchover. 

Mr. Irvine: It doesn’t matter. 

The Vick-CuHairMAN: Oh yes, it matters. 


i. Mr. Irvine: I think sir, you have suggested to yourself, if I am not mis- — 
_ taken; and the reason for making it was that it might reduce the price of meat 
_ if there was less demand for it and since there was plenty of pork they could eat 
_ pork and thus reduce the demand for beef and thus reduce the price of beef. That 
_ is the reasoning of it. My point would be then that switching the demand to 
_ pork would merely raise the price of pork to where beef was and the housewife 
_ would be chasing herself between beef and pork trying to keep both down and 
having to keep both up at the same time; and I think the same thing would 
_ apply in switching from one vegetable to another in the market in which you were 
interested, if we are to leave the thing wide open to control to be controlled by 
_ what you have said, supply and demand. I want to ask this question. Would 
not the producer be better off and indeed the trade itself be better off and the 
_ consumer better off if a stable price for all the commodities under a ceiling of 
_ fruits and vegetables were to be effected? To make clear what I mean, I think 
- somebody referred to tomatoes selling at $1.15 this year and last year they sold 
at 33 cents. Now, suppose the price was 70 cents and pretty well stabilized there, 
would not that be a more desirable thing for the producer? 
a The Witness: Well, that is the question leading into a discussion on eco- 
_ nomics and economic theory. I would say this, and very positively, that the bulk 
of our farmers are more interested in a stable price level being maintained 
' throughout the picture than they are in these very sharp ups and downs which 
_ drop down to very low depths at times to great heights at times. Our farmers, 
and TI am one of them, are greatly interested in the stabilizing of their prices 
_ without sharp swings, and I think that is one of the things that this vegetable 
__ industry needs to carry themselves. 
Mr. TuatcHer: You want the ceilings to go on and to stay on? 
a The Witness: If you are going to have a ceiling then you must also discuss 
_ floors, because both are part of a pattern. 
ba Mr. Kuuu: But you would need a fairly constant supply in order to benefit 
’ that way. | 
a The Witness: The question of constant supply—you are dealing with 
products which flow on to the market very unevenly, and that creates a situation 
- over which nobody has any control, and it is created by a factor over which 
~ nobody has any control—the weather. That is one of the most disturbing factors 
in this whole market question as far as that is concerned. Some of these sharp 
rises and sharp falls in the market are very often attributed to weather conditions. 


rt 


_ By the Vice-Chairman: 

__- Q. If we got settled by a ceiling and a floor and we ran into a condition of 
_ short supply due to weather, what then?—A. Then you have a problem of dis- 
ae tributing supplies so that everybody can get a little bit of it. | 
7 Q. So rationing comes next. So we move from one thing to the next. What 
- then?—A. High prices and rationing. 

ea Q. What is the next step after rationing?—A. The next step for the farmer 
is planned production or regulated acreage. 
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Q. Then of course there is the black market. At what point does that come 
in? Is it a necessity of that system? x 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that you are putting a 
fair question. 

Mr. Irvine: It is just his opinion. That is all right, but I was stopped on it. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: It is an opinion. 

The Vice-Cuairman: I won’t press it then. I thought perhaps, gentlemen, 
‘we had started to move along and would like to see a little more than one step 
ahead; but I see you are interested more in the words of the hymn “One step 
enough for me—” . 

Mr. Tuarcuer: That is only an expression again. 

Mr. Irvine: I have no objection, Mr. Chairman; if you would like to ask 
questions I do not wish to stop you. 

The Vicm-CHairMAN: We won’t proceed then to discover “the distant 
scenes”; we will just imagine them. 

Mr. Irvine: May I ask one more question then arising out of the last remark 
of the witness, that high prices are a rationing factor. I think that we must agree 
that that is so. But I would ask this question; is not rationing one of the most 
unfair methods since only those who have money to pay the high price can get 
all they want whereas those who have got but a little money or no money cannot 
get any? 

The Witness: I do not know that I should be asked to go so far as to express 
an opinion on that. 

The Vice-CuarrMan: You are not under any obligation to answer unless 
a factual question is put. 

Mr. Irvine: Is that your ruling? 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: I submit my question was very factual. 

The Witness: I submit, Mr. Chairman, that I am here to discuss the 
things that happen from the standpoint of prices under conditions which ~ 
prevail. 

Mr. Irvine: Well, that happens then; or doesn’t it—what I have asked 
in my question? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Vice-CHairMan: Again, may I point out, that you have not asked 
a factual question. The question the way you asked it gets into the realm of 
ethics and morals. 

Mr. Irvine: I am not interested in ethics or morals at the moment. I say 
this, does it not happen, that in the process of rationing people who have 
sufficient purchasing power get the larger share of whatever there is or the 
commodity concerned and those who have less purchasing power get less? 

The Witness: That is true. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: That is true, surely. Mr. Irvine, the whole com- 
mittee would have been quite willing to take your own statement even if you — 
are not sworn. 

Mr. Irvine: But you would not let me make it. 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: Oh yes, but you were not making it in the form of 
a statement. Everybody would agree with what you said. Is there anything— 
else in the way of factual questions? 4 

Mr. McGrecor: I will try to make this one not quite so complicated. The 
question is on a statement which the witness made yesterday in connection 
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with these four carloads of potatoes which came into one of the markets and 
which were sold at a very exorbitant profit. I think this committee should 
know who got these potatoes in and also that they should be brought before 
this committee to answer questions as to what they paid for them and what 
profit they made on them and so on. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I am ignorant of the particular deal to which you 
refer. Just taking your question, what you say would seem to be quite right 
I mean and there is no reason why evidence could not be secured from the 
witness if he can give it. Just ask your question as to who was who and 
so forth. 

: Mr. McGrecor: Who was the firm who brought these potatoes in and 
under what conditions were they brought in? 

The Vicb-CHAIRMAN: Wait, ask one question first, will you Mr. McGregor; 

who brought those potatoes in? 

Mr. McGrecor: Who brought them in, first? 

The Wirness:, Marlow and Company, and the Mac Fruit Company of 
Toronto. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Were there four carloads? 

The Wirness: Yes. ; 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: And who brought in how many? 

The Witness: I understand each company brought in two cars. 

The Vick-CuHarrMan: And the capacity of a car was—do you know? 

The Witness: 360 bags per car. 

Mr. McGrecor: I understand that the duty went on on the 22nd of April 
and these were brought in on the 29th of April. How could they be brought 
in on to our market after the duty went on? 

‘ The Witness: It is not a question of duty, it was a question as to food 
control, they had decided to place an embargo on U.S.A. potatoes, and the 
embargo was placed on I think on the night of the 21st. These four cars of 
potatoes were sold by the brokers on the 19th and any potatoes rolling prior 
to the ban being applied were admitted, it might be a week or ten days 
afterwards. : 

* The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: These were in transit, were they? 

The Wirness: They were supposed to be in transit, I believe they were 
prior to the hour of the ban being applied. They came into Toronto and 
I suppose you would class them as a delicacy, I imagine. They were California 
new potatoes. 

The Vick-CHairRMAN: All right. 
ih The Wrirness: I think the laid-down cost was somewhere around $7 to 

_ $7.25 a bag and potatoes sold at wholesale prices were anything from $12 a bag 
to $15 and $16 a bag. The first car was sold at $12 a bag and I understand 
ip that some of the others sold as high as $16 a bag wholesale. 

Mr. Monet: Did you say wholesale? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Quick sale. 

The Witness: Very fast sale; and the point I tried to bring out, Mr. Chair- 
- man, was that we growers are sometimes skeptical of the furore about some of 
_ these prices we get when we see a ready sale for potatoes like these at the prices 
which were secured for them. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I wonder if the Wartime Prices and Trade Board have 
any knowledge of that transaction. 
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The Witness: They would not have any knowledge of it until after it 
took place. 


Mr. McGrecor: Were there any steps taken by the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board? 

The Wirness: I could not tell you. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I am informed that the matter has been and is 
under investigation by the Board. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: I see. 

Mr. McGrecor: There has been an investigation? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: The Wartime Prices and Trade Board have it under 
investigation and it is still under investigation by them. 

Mr. McGrecor: When did they put it under investigation? 

The Vick-CHarRMAN: Can you answer that, Mr. Spence? I understand 
it was shortly after the transaction. Gentlemen, I think you will agree that you 
would not want to have too much discussion on it while they are investigating 
it; but it has been subject of investigation from just about the time of their 
arrival. There are some legal points to be considered with relation to the 
discussion. You see, there is no definite ceiling on these things. There is a 
possibility, however, of action being taken; but perhaps it is not in the interests 
of actions of the Investigating Board to examine too closely into it as yet. 

Mr. McGrecor: That is what this committee is here for, to investigate 
- transactions of this kind. 

The Vick-CHaArrMAN: Yes. I don’t want you to misunderstand me. I only 
meant that sometimes by telegraphing a flow it does not do any good; and 
these other people are working on it. That does not mean that I am suggesting 
that further questions will not be asked here. 

Mr. MoGrecor: Sometimes telegraphing is too slow. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: All right, go ahead. 

Mr. McGrecor: I think this is a glaring case where people made a profit 
of $5 a bag or more on potatoes, and I am going to move that these two com- 
mission men who bought these two cars of potatoes be asked to appear before 
this committee. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: May I suggest that it would be better to leave that 
to the steering committee and get on with the witnesses who are here. Is that 
what you want, to leave it to the steering committee? 

Mr. McGrecor: Pardon? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Will you leave that to the steering committee? 

Mr. McGrecor: No. I have had some experience with steering committees 
before and I think things could be done just as well in this committee as they 
can be in the steering committee because there are only two or three on the 
steering committee and I think this committee is just as well qualified to deal 
with this matter as is the steering committee. 

The Vick-CHairmMAN: All right, the motion is in order. Have you a 
seconder? 

Mr. Irvine: I second it. 

Mr. Kuunt: Just a word. Could that ibe taken as an example of what was 
going on at that time as being typical of the industry as a whole? Would it 
be of much benefit if we did get the answer? 

Mr. McGrecor: We have only the statement of the Board. 

Mr. Kunt: I think what we are after is the general trend, the whole picture. 
I do not think we can form an opinion on the industry as a whole on the basis 
of four carloads of potatoes. 
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The Vice-CHairMAN: I would like to point out two reasons why I suggest 


to you that these matters should not be settled, why this procedure. of this 


committee should not settled in the main committee at this time in the middle 
of taking evidence. One is that the case with regard to fruit and vegetables it 
has been decided would be worked out by counsel, and that has been done. 
Another is that the steering committee considers whatever might be done so as 
not to take up the time of a considerable number of witnesses who have been 
brought here. If we have to consider procedure details as we go along and in 
the middle of evidence and just whenever some particular item of evidence 
comes up we will not get along very fast with witnesses. Now, I submit to 
you gentlemen that the various businessmen who have come here generally, 
and they I think have always come without subpena, but rather on suggestion ; 


and they have a right to have their time regarded by us, and the discussion 


of matters of this kind takes a lot of their time. 

Mr. Irvine: I do not agree with your position, there. I took the same 
position yesterday and I am not departing from it now. I am seconding this 
matter because I want to see these men here; but I have no objection as far / 


as 1 am concerned, in fact I would rather the steering committee should consider 
the matter and report back here to this committee; and there is no particular 
hurry, the thing is done and it can’t be undone and we could investigate it just _ 


as well next week as this week; then, if Mr. McGregor is willing I do not see 
why we should not pass the motion and pass it on to the steering committee 
to decide. But I don’t want to leave it there without a report from the steering 
committee. I don’t think the steering committee is doing very much. 

Mr. Merrirr: Their rudder is loose. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: There has not been any occasion for the steering 


committee to meet inasmuch as detailed matters have been in the hands of 


counsel to prepare the case and they have done so. There is not at the present 
time any unfinished business in the hands of the steering committee. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: How about nails? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: That is not a case, you know the situation there. 
Mr. THAtcHer: It has not brought in a report yet. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: That is so, but that is not in the hands of the steer- 


ing committee. 


Mr. Irvine: And what about binder twine, Mr. Chairman? 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Those matters are not unfinished business in the hands 
of the steering committee, Mr. Irvine; I am sure you will agree with that. 


Mr. Irvine: I think we should have some reports on these things. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Lets get on with the evidence. 

The Vice-CuHarrMAN: What do you wish to do about this, gentlemen; do 
you want to pass the motion now? Is the motion to refer it to the steering 
committee? What do you want to do? 

Mr. Beaupry: The seconder seems to be of the opinion that the matter 
should be sent to the steering committee rather than dealt with here. 

Mr. Irvine: No, I would second it in either case, but I am suggesting to 


the mover if he is willing it might be better procedure to follow the suggestion 


of the chair. I am not going to withdraw my seconding. 
Mr. McGrecor: What assurance have we got that the steering committee 


_ will pass this question? 


~ The Vice-CHAIRMAN: No assurance. 
Mr. McGrecor: No assurance at all? 
The Vicb-CHAIRMAN: No assurance. 
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Mr. McGrecor: Then my motion stands. a 

The Vice-CuHatrMANn: Are you ready for the question, senilenien? Those 
in favour—opposed? 

The motion carried. 

Now gentlemen, we have another witness. 

Mr. Monet: I will call Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Austin. 


_ Raphael D. Wolfe, General Manager, Ontario Produce Co., 1705 
Bathurst Street, Toronto, called and sworn: (The witness) 


David Austin, Assistant Manager, Ontario Produce Company Limited, 
157 Donegal Street, Toronto, called and swern: 


By Mr. Monet: 
: Q. Mr. Wolfe, would you be good enough to give us your first name?— 
A. Raphael. 

Q. And your address?—A. 1705 Bathurst Street, Toronto. 

Q. And your present occupation?—A. I am eeneral manager of the Ohtani 
Produce Company Limited. : 

Q. And your head office is in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Austin, would you give us your full name, please? — 

Mr. Austin: David Austin. 

Mr. Monet: And your address? 

Mr. Austin: 157 Donegal Avenue, Toronto. 

Mr. Monet: And your occupation? 

Mr. Austin: Assistant General Manager, Ontario Produce Company — 
Limited. 


By Mr. Monet: (to Mr. Wolfe) 


Q. Now, Mr. Wolfe, I understand that you are here representing the 
Ontario Produce Company Limited?—A. Right. : 

Q. And you have already told us that you are General Manager; is that 
it, and secretary of the company ?—A. That is right. . 

Q. Would you give members of the committee the name of the president, 
the vice-president and the treasurer of the company?—A. Maurice Wolfe, — 
president. 

Q@. Is he related to you?—A. My father. 

Q@. And the vice-president?—A. Tillie Wolfe, my mother—and Max Wolfe, 
the treasurer, an uncle. 

@. You are the secretary?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be right to state this firm is a family matter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your company related to any other company or has it a subsidiary 
in any other company?—A. No, sir. 

@. The company has no subsidiary?—A. No sir. 

Q. Would it be a fair statement to say that your company, the Ontario — 
Produce Company Limited, is one of the largest, if not the largest wholesale — 
fruit and vegetable company in the Toronto area?—A. That is a matter of 
opinion. 

Q. I understand you have quite a few competitors here in the room but it 
is a fact that your company is considered, not only by yourself, but by your — 
competitors, as being one of the most important in the Toronto area? There is — 
no harm in saying yes?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is the way you feel about it?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. I think quite a few of your competitors feel the same way. Would you 


- tell the committee when your company commenced operation?—A. On May 29, 


1921, it became a limited company. Prior to that time it was a private company. 

Q. It was incorporated on May 29, 1921, and until then it was a partnership 
was 1t?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you give the members of the committee the date of your 
fiscal year ending?—-A. December 31st. 

Q. Mr. Wolfe, I would like you to describe to the committee the general 
nature of your operations?—A. Our company combines practically all features 
of the wholesale houses described by Mr. Robinson previously—the better 
features I hope. We operate both as importers and as commission merchants. 
We buy domestic produce and we handle domestic produce on consignment. We 


_ process fruits and vegetables—trim celery, wash carrots, bag potatoes,—and at 


the same time we carry on a normal trade in full line of fruits and vegetables. 
_ Q. Do you carry any cheap lines of fruits and vegetables? Or do you carry 
them all?—A. We carry them all—we try to carry everything in fruits and 


_ vegetables. 


or 


Q. Now I understand your company deals in both domestic and imported 
produce?—A. That is right. 

Q. What proportion of your total business would be represented by your 
dealings in domestic goods?—A. I would say the figure is pretty close to 40 per 
cent—perhaps I should correct that and say it would be closer to 50 per cent. 

Q. The other 50 per cent of your dealings would be with imported goods?—A. 
es: 

Q. Now, with respect to that proportion of your handling of domestic goods, 
would you tell the members of the committee how you purchase and where you 
make your purchases?—A. The domestic goods include British Columbia apples, 
maritime potatoes, onions from Ontario, and certain vegetables from the western 
provinces. Most of the commodities are bought either from shipping points or 
through established brokerage houses at the city of Toronto. With respect to 
domestic crops in Ontario many of them are brought by truck from the grower 
or from dealers who operate through the growing sections. There is also a per- 
centage of merchandise bought off trucks which arrive at our warehouse—stray 
lots. 

Q. Those dealings which you have described are outright purchases?—A. 
That is right. . 

Q. You do make outright purchases of every one of the fruits and vegetables 
you have mentioned?—A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion of the domestic goods do you handle on a commission 
basis?—A. Roughly 50 per cent of the domestic goods. 

Q. That would be 50 per cent of the 50 per cent you have already mentioned? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. About one quarter of the goods you handle would be handled on a com- 
mission basis?—A. Right. 

Q. What commission do you take?—A. Generally 124 per cent plus handling 
charges. 

@. When you say “generally” what do you mean?—A. Some arrangements 
are made with dealers or large shippers whereby we only charge 10 per cent if 
they send large volumes of merchandise to the market. 

Q. Would you describe your selling operation with respect to goods handled 
on commission basis?—A. I do not quite understand that. 

Q. How do you operate or make sales of your commissioned goods—the goods 
which you sell on commission? Where do you sell those goods and how do you 
proceed as far as prices are concerned?—A. Sales of commissioned goods are 
handled generally the same as other types of sales. The trade is broken down 
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into three sections. There is a fairly substantial jobbing trade—that is direct 
contact when the goods arrive at our warehouse or by telephone. There is also 
the retail trade and the chain store trade. We attempt to canvass all three sec- ° 
tions and in so doing we attempt to sell the consigned merchandise as well as 
our own. 

Q. I suppose in dealing that way, as we were told by Mr. Robinson previ- 
ously, you try to get the best possible price for the people for whom you are 
handling the goods?—A. That is right. 

Q. What proportion of the commission goods which you handled last year 
was sold to chain stores?—A. A very small proportion of the commission goods. 
The chain stores generally in the Toronto area do as much direct buying from 
the growers as they can. 

Q. So the proportion of goods bought from your company is very small?—A. 
Very small. . 

Q. To whom do you sell mostly?—A. Our chief sales are to the large out 
of town jobbers. 

Q. Retailers?—A. I would say to retailers secondly. 

Q. Do you sell a large proportion of your goods to retailers?—A. About 40 
per cent. 

Q. Now do you deliver the goods you sell to the retailers or do the retailers 
get them at your price?—A. Both of those events occur. 

Q. You are organized to make delivery of the goods yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now do you store any goods, Mr. Wolfe? Does the company store any 
fruits and vegetables?—A. We try to carry three weeks’ to a month’s supply of 
most root vegetables at all times. 


Q. Does that apply to twelve months of the year?—A. No, that is in season. 
It would be through the fall season and the winter season. 
Q. You do not store any goods in the summer months?—A. No. 


Q. When do you start storing goods, the supply of which you have just 
mentioned?—-A. Around the end of September. 

Q. And you store until what time or period of the year?—A, Until the 
vegetables run out and that is generally around the end of January or the first 
part of February, depending on the situation and the American imports. 


Q. What proportion of your stored goods did you already have stored on 
November 17 of last year?—A. It is difficult to answer that question because 
at the same time we have goods in storage we are trying to keep a month’s 
supply and we are constantly buying and selling. 

Q. Do I take it the goods you keep on buying and selling are put into 
storage to replace the goods you take out?—A. Sometimes that happens and 
sometimes it does not. Sometimes merchandise comes into storage in September 
and remains there until February or March, depending upon its condition. 


Q. Would you give the members of the committee some “information as 
to the way the goods you store in September are handled? What proportion 
do you keep for a month or two months, and what do you replace by goods 
which you keep buying?—A. We have a fairly substantial carrot operation at 
our place. We wash carrots and our average sale of carrots would be about. 
2,000 bushels a week. In September we start to accumulate carrots to forestall 
any bad weather difficulties that might arise or any shortage that might develop, 
so that we can have a constant supply until such time as domestic carrots are 
replaced by American imports. These carrots start accumulating in the fall 
of the year and they are not used, as a rule, unless they deteriorate severely or — 
unless we strike a temporary shortage and we would have to draw them from ~ 
storage. 
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Q. Can you tell the members of the committee what proportion of carrots 
you had in storage on November 17—what is the proportion with respect 
to your whole dealings in carrots during the whole year?—A. Roughly two 
weeks’ supply. 

Q. Two weeks’ supply, but in percentage what would that be compared to 
the total handling of carrots?—A. About 15 per cent. 

Q. About 15 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What would be the proportion for onions as of November 17?—A. The 
figure for onions would be closer to 65 per cent. 


Q. That means you have to buy another 35 per cent during the balance of 

the year to meet the demand?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in the case of carrots you must buy 85 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now with respect to onions would you give us the percentage which you 
-had on hand on November 17?—A. Roughly 65 per cent—was that not your 

last question? 

. Q. Pardon me. What did you have on hand in the way of potatoes?— 
A. About 40 per cent. 

Q. I would like to ask you to explain how you proceed to get the supply 
you need from November 17 last in order to answer the demand for your trade? 

Where do you purchase your goods and how do you proceed to purchase the 

-same?—A. Are you referring to carrots at this moment? 

Q. Take carrots first?—A. Carrots are bought two ways at that time of 
the year. Primarily they are bought from the growers who sell off the carrots 
in their pits. Either the grower offers the carrots at the warehouse or our 

country man will contact the grower and attempt to buy. The other method 

is to buy from other dealers who have stocks on hand. 

| Q. It is understood that we are talking about the period from November 17 

-onward?—A. Yes. 

Q. I just wanted to keep that distinctly in mind. Do you mean that your 

country man goes into the country and contacts the growers?—A. He 

contacts the growers. He goes from district to district checking on supplies, 
and purchasing where necessary or where produce is available. 

Q. That applies in the case of every vegetable?—A. In the case of root 
vegetables it does. 

4 Q. Has that always been the policy of the company?—A. Always. 

Q. And the proportion of goods you gave a few minutes ago as of 
November 17, 1947 is or is not substantially the same as in previous years? 
Is the figure lower ‘or higher?—A. I would say it was pretty much the same 
every year. 

Q. So that on November 17 last year there was no accumulation on your 

part of any of the goods referred to?—A. None other than our normal supply. 

| Q. Which normal supply you describe as being two weeks to a month?— 

_A. That is correct. 

Q. Now do you own your cold storage? When I say you, I mean the 
company, or do you rent the necessary accommodation?—A. We have about 
15,000 feet. of cold storage under our own roof but we rent whatever additional is 
_ required. 
| The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: What does 15,000 feet mean? Does that refer to 
cubic feet or square feet? 
+The Wirness: Square feet. 


Xs. 
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Mr. Mayuew: Floor space. 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. What proportion of your goods will that cold storage space which belongs 
to you accommodate?—A. It depends upon the season of the year. 

Q. Let us take last year and the figures you have given us?—A. I would 
say about 35 per cent. 

Q. So you must rent accommodation or space for the balance of your stored 
goods?—A. That is right. 

Q. What is the cost of renting accommodation for storage?—A. Well there 
are varying costs. Storages may be rented as units—they vary in size and 
the cost ranges from $75 to $275 per unit. Similarly storage may be rented 
on a package basis and I believe there is an approved schedule of rates for 
cold storage in Toronto. 

Q. You have been asked by the secretary of the committee to answer 
a questionnaire, Mr. Wolfe? ‘That questionnaire is going to be filed as Exhibit 
No. 105. I am now showing you this questionnaire with the answers given 
and I take it you accept it as being prepared by your company in answer to 
questions asked the committee counsel?—A. Yes. 


Exutsit No. 105—Preliminary Information—Fruit and Vegetable Inquiry 
supplied by The Ontario Produce Company, Limited: 


Exuisit No. 105 
Statement 1 
General Information 


House or CoMMONS 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PRICES 
Preliminary Information—Fruit and Vegetable Inquiry 


. Name of Company: The Ontario Produce Co. Lid. 
. Address of head office: 28 Market St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
. Date commenced business: May 29, 1921. 
. Names and addresses of parent, subsidiary and affiliated companies: 
. Names and addresses of officers and directors or partners: Maurice © 
Wolfe, 779 Spadina Road, Toronto, President; Tillie Wolfe, 779 Spadina Road, 
Toronto, Vice-President; R. D. Wolfe, 1705 Bathurst St., Toronto, Secretary; 
Max Wolfe, 22 Ardmore Road, Toronto, Treasurer. 

6. Location of branches, warehouses and other places of business (including 
those of subsidiary companies engaged in the fruit and vegetable trade): 
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By Mr. Monet: 
_Q. In order to assist the. committee in the study of the information supplied 
in this document, exhibit No. 105, I suggest that we turn first to statement 4 
which shows the annual sales and profits of the company for the past nine 
years and for the three months ending March 31, 1948. I propose to ask the 
witness questions on certain key figures which I think will assist us in under- 
standing the other statements to which we will refer later. Mr. Wolfe, will 
a give in dollars the total sales made by the company for the year 1939?— 
\. $2,842,913. 
- Q. I will ask you to speak a little louder. Will you now give us the total 
sales of the company in 1947?—A. $4,916,014. 
_  . So your sales for the year 1947 have increased over the sales for 1939 
by a little more than $2,000,000, is that correct?—A. That is correct. 
_ Q. You have listed the commission earned on the fourth line of this state- 
ment No. 4 and it has substantially increased over the same period has it not?— 
A. That is right. 
__Q. Would you tell the members of the committee what the figure was in 
'19392?—A. $30,203. 
Q. And what is the commission in 1947?—A. $101,029. 
__ Q. Now would you tell the members of the committee the approximate sales 
volume handled by your company on commission basis in 1947 2—A. $837,880.35. 
| Q. That was strictly on commission basis?—A. That is right. 
__ Q. Would you give the same figure for the first three months of 1948 ?— 
A. $75,608. 
_ Q. And your commissions earned for 1947 as already stated were a little 
over $100,000?—A. That is right. 
— Q. If we look at your operating profit before taxes, somewhere about the 
middle of the page, I think you can read to the committee the figure for your 
operating profit before taxes on income in 1939?—A. $8,355. 
_ Q. What was it in 1946?—A. $73,588. 
Q. And in 1947?—A. $118,815. 
| Q. Now from the figures which you have just given the members of the 
committee would it be a fair statement to say that your business has grown 
over the past few years and your profits have increased in proportion even more 
substantially?—A. I would say yes. 
_ Q. Now, Mr. Wolfe, looking under the heading “executive or partner’s 
salaries”, the fourth or fifth line from the top of the page, I notice that salaries 
were $41,500 in 1947?—A. That is correct. 
_ Q. And they were $28,000 in 1946?—A. That is correct, 
_ _Q. That would be an increase of approximately $13,500 for the year 1947?— 
4. Correct. 
| Q. Would you tell the members of the committee whether there was any 
‘nerease in the number of executives or partners in the year 1947 as compared 
with 1946?—A. There was not. 
Q. How many people received salaries under that heading?—A. Three. 

- Q. Was the increase mentioned there, or which appears there, paid or given 
0 each of those partners in the same proportion?—A. Roughly in the same 
proportion. I might also indicate, Mr. Monet, that executive salaries remained 
liable from 1941 to 1946 whereas you will notice other salaries and wages from 
(943 to 1947 doubled. 


ie By the Vice-Chairman: 

iP Q. I suppose over the war period the increases that might have been desired 
’y executives simply would not be allowed by the board under the income tax 
hat had that in hand. Would that be a true statement?—A. It would be. 
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Q. It is true in so many cases, you see_—A. It would be true to say y , 
had more success with the wartime salaries. board for members of our staff 


than we did for executives. That is correct. a 
Q. The reason it remained constant over these years you have mentioned 
was that you wanted to increase it but you were not permitted to increase 


it by the wartime salaries board?——A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monet: ; | r 
Q. As a matter of fact, it appears from this statement that the executives 
or partners salaries from 1941 to 1946 were practically the same?—A. That 1 


right. i: 
Q. And the increase we notice is from 1946 to 1947 for the reason you 


have just given. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. You jumped them as soon as you could, as soon as they got off your 
back?—A. That is right. Pa 


By Mr. Monet: : 

Q. I suppose you felt like jumping them before but you could not; is that 
correct?—A. To use Mr. Robinson’s phrase I guess we are all human. 2 
Q. That is what I want you to say. I think everybody understands that 
and everybody agrees. From the answers you have given us so far would it. 
be a fair statement to say that your company in 1947 had by far the very 
best year since the operation started?—A. That is right—that is not altovethdh 
correct. In 1929—you did not ask for figures that far back. = 
Q. I mean on the table here as requested from 1939 on—A. On the table, 
yes. * 
Q. If you have some information please give it—A. In 1929 our percentage 
of gross profit to sales was 10:47 with a sales volume of $1,348,000. + 
Q. So the year 1929 was a better year than any of the ones you have listed 
here in table 42—A. That is right. : ¢ 
Q. But last year, 1947. was by far the best year since 1939?—A. Right. 

Q. Would it also be correct to state that this result of last year happened 

in spite of the fact’ that your sales in 1947 were slightly lower than in 1946?— 
A. That is right. : 
Q. How do you account for that?—A. The chief contributing factor, as 
think statement 5 will indicate, is that in 1946 we had three loss months, August, 
September and October whereas in 1947 there was only one loss month. I think 
if you take the totals there you will find the operating results would be roughly 
comparable otherwise. ; * 
Q. Now, on the last line of table 4 you have indicated your gross profit 

to sales. Am I right—and if I am not you will please correct me—that that 
would be the difference between the selling price and the cost of the goods sold, 
me. 


in percentage?—A. Yes. : Fa 
By the Vice-Chairman: oS . | 

Q. There is nothing else in there except the buying price of the article?— 

A. That is right, sir. | 
=z 


ny 


By Mr. Monet: . 
Q. So it is the difference between the selling price and the cost of the good: 


« 


sold; that is correct?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. If you look at the last line of statement 4 you have indicated then 


your gross profit to sales. Will you tell the members of the committee what thi 
gross profit was in 1946?—A. It was 7:69. & 
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Q. And in 1947—A. It was 9-88. , 
Q. If you look at those figures it would be correct to state, would it not, 


that from 1939 to 1946 inclusive the company never made as much as 8 per cent 
gross profit on its sales?—A. That is right. 


Q. I will come to that question later on on statement No. 5. That is why 
I am asking you now. Would you tell the members of the committee what 
was your operating profit for the months of January, February and March of 
this year, 1948?—A. The operating profit before taxes is $44,719. 

Q. And that represents 15-09 per cent gross profit to sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is much larger for this period than for 1947?—A. That is right. 


Q. I notice under the amount of $44,719 in the middle of the page, operating 


profit before taxes on income for the three months of 1948, the figure of $22,636. 


Would you tell the members of the committee what that amount represents?— 
A. That represents railway claims. It has been our practice not to enter claims 
as assets in our business until they are collected. They are claims for damaged 
merchandise or late arrivals, and so on. That $22,000 properly belongs to 
1947 operations, but I might indicate here that in 1947 there would be roughly 


the same amount belonging to 1946, and so on. Claims are not entered until 
they are collected. 


—Mr. R. Pinard now presiding as Acting Chairman. 
~Q. What do you mean by claims, claims you had to pay or that you 
collected?—A. Claims that were owing by different railways. That represents 
claims that were collected in the first three months of 1948 that properly belong 
to 1947. 

Q. How do you mean that when your statement does not show anything 
of the kind for all the period from 1939 to 1948—A. Because in 1947 a similar 
item would belong to 1946, and in 1946 a similar item to 1945. The reason we 
demarcated it in 1948 was to indicate it would not give a true picture of our 


trading profit for the three months. Claims that belong to the three months 


were entered into the gross profit, but the $22,000 which was properly attributable 
to 1947 was separate. 

Q. What you mean is that should have been entered or could be entered 
under the amount of $118,000 for 1947—A. If we were to work it back it might 
vary maybe one per cent. 

Q. Would you have a similar amount in 1946?—A. That is right. 

Q. You would have it for every year?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I am not blaming vou for doing it but why is it that you have mentioned 
it for this three months period and you did not mention it for the other years 
from 1939 up to now?—A. Because in the other years. it is included in the 
operating profit. 

. Q. But for these three months it was not so that is why you gave it?— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Would you tell the members of the committee exactly what these claims 
represent, what sort of claims they are?—A. When merchandise arrives in the 
Toronto market—I am talking of imported merchandise—sometimes it arrives 
in a damaged condition due to shunts, poor equipment, due to railroad wrecks, — 
due to poor loading at the shipping point, due to any one of a variety of 
reasons. The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers Association handles claims, or has 
set up an office in Toronto to settle claims for all wholesalers. A representative 
of the association goes to the track, inspects the damaged merchandise with a 
representative of the railroad and they arrive at a settlement. Subsequently 
the settlement is approved by the railroad and the claim is paid. Generally 
these claims are paid anywhere from 60 days to 18 months following settlement. 
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Q. Can you tell the members of the committee what proportion of this 
amount would really come in the year 1947?—A. All of it. The actual claims 
settled for 1948 were included in the gross profit. 

Q. By. the end of the three-month period ending March 31, 1948, would there 
be any outstanding claims at that date which have not been included and which 
are in suspense?—A. No, for the purposes of this survey we included everything 
whether it has been settled or not. Whether we had been paid for it or not we 
included the settlement arrived at by the wholesalers association and the railroad. 

Q. So that for every claim that may be open there was an assessment made, 
and that is included there?—A. That is right. 

- Q. I would ask you to turn to page 5 of your statement which shows monthly 
sales and profits for each month during 1946, 1947 and the first three months of 
1948. I notice your sales volume for the month of December, 1947, and the first 
three months of 1948 is below the volume for the corresponding months of the 
previous year. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I did some calculations, and you will correct me if they are wrong. As far 
as my calculations are concerned your sales for those four months, December, 
1946, January, February and March, 1948. . . 

The ActinGc CHAIRMAN: You mean 1947? 

Mr. Monet: 1947, amounted to $1,551,000, and only to $1,137,000 for 
December, 1947 ard January, February and March of this year. Do you want 
to figure it out and tell me whether or not it is correct or are vou willing to take 
my figures? 

The Wrrness: I will take your figures. 


By Mr. Monet: . 

Q. Will you tell the members of the committee how much that difference 
would be in dollar volume, the difference between $1,551,000 and $1,137,000. How 
much would that be in dollar volume? I have figured it to be 27 per cent.—A. Oh, 
I see what you mean. 

a Q. Percentage; I figure it to be 27 per cent.—A. All right, we will accept your 
gures. 

Q. I take it that prices were generally higher in 1948 than they were in 1947, 
were they not?—-A. I would think so. 

Q. You would think so. Would you just think so or would you say so? You 
were selling your goods at a higher price in 1948?—A. Some things we were. 

Q. But in general as to the average?—A. | would say generally speaking 
that statement is correct. 

Q. Would it be fair to state that your physical volume of fruits and: veget- 
ables was down by more than 27 per cent, the same percentage 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It would. Now, I want to draw your attention to the gross profits to sales 
for the few months we are going to consider together. 

Mr. LesaceE: For the same months? 

Mr. Monet: Yes, I will refer to them one by one. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. You have told us that until 1947 your gross profits to sales had not 
averaged as much as 8 per cent over the years. Is that correct?—A. With the 
exception of this earlier one. 

Q. 1929?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell the members of the committee what was the percentage 
of gross profit to sales for the month of November, 19479?—A. It was 11-9. ‘ 

Q. You will find that in the third column under the item “Gross profit to — 
sales”. For November, 1947 it was—for December, pardon me. . 
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The Acting CHaiRMAN: November. 


By Mr. Monet: . 
Q. November it was 11-9, and for December, 1947?—A. It was 18-4. 

Q. And for January, 1948?—A. It was 17. 

‘ Q. February, 1948?—A. It was 19-8. 

; Q. March, 1948?—A. It was 8-8. ; 

F ~ Q. Would you have any comment to make to the members of the committee 
. as to the very large percentages that you have just given us as compared with 
the highest percentage you had in previous years?—A. I would say that there 
: were two chief factors. The first would be practically the total elimination of the 
waste factor, all merchandise sold and all sold at a profit, and secondly, the 
increased prices of merchandise, the enhanced value of the stocks we did carry, 
or were forced to carry as normal supplies. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
4 Q. Increased gross margin?—A. That is right. 
4g Q. Why did you increase it?—A. Why did we increase it? 
Q. Yes—<A. We never increase our gross margin. We attempt to sell our 


; merchandise at the market prices, whatever the market might be, but gross 
margin very seldom enters into the calculation in setting prices for this 

; merchandise. 

- Q. I notice for volumes of sales which were much higher in January, 


February and March of 1947 your gross margin profit was less than the gross 
| margin profit that you obtained this year on a much lower volume of sales. 
- ‘That is correct?—A. That is correct. 

a Q. The reason you give is that what you intended to do was not to secure 
| a higher gross margin but it was to sell at a price which would be as high as the 
3! traffic would bear?—A. Sell at the market price, yes. 
r. Q. To secure as much as you could?—A. That is correct. 
Q. And pay the cheapest price you could?—A. That is correct. 

. Q. Then that is your policy?—A. I might clarify it slightly by pointing out, 
%e as I did before, that we handle both domestic merchandise and imported mer- 
2 chandise. It is our duty as commission agents to secure the highest possible 
price for growers of produce. At the same time it would hardly be consistent 
if we were to sell growers’ carrots at $4.50 a bushel and sell our own at $3 or 
$2.50. The price is set by whatever the market is, whatever demand and 
supply indicate. 

Q. You secure as much as supply and demand allow you to take?—A. 


3 That is right. 

< Q. You pay as cheap prices as you can expect when you are acting as a 
_ commission agent, which is different?—-A. That is right. 

2 Q. That is a good reason for the increase in price, anyway. 

5 By Mr. Monet: 

3 Q. You speak of the market price. While we are on this question in your 
& opinion who or what makes the market price? We have heard Mr. Robinson 
tell us his opinion. Would you give us yours? What sets the market price? 
a You say that you sell at the market price, and I suppose the retailer purchases 
i at the market price and the consumer buys at the market price. Please tell the 
S members who sets the market price?—A. No individual, I would think, sets 
o the market price. I think the market price is the result of a number of counter- 
ms balancing factors. We do not arrive at the market price until we arrive at that 


point where supply and demand are roughly equalized, or where there is a 
steady movement of merchandise. If merchandise moves too slowly the price 
is too high. If it moves too rapidly the price is too low, and when you 
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reach that point where there is, let us say, a steady movement, or just sufficient 
buyers to take the produce from the market, or conversely just sufficient produce 
to satisfy demand, we have the market price. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Is not the market price the effect of the bulk of the offers for sale against 
the bulk of the offers to purchase?—-A. I would say that controls it. 

Mr. Kunu: That is the same thing in other words. 

Mr. Lesace: No, fewer words. 

Mr, Kuuu: The law of supply and demand. 

By Mr. Monet: 

Q. There would also be the element of competition, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would apply.—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a lot of competition in that trade?—A. There is generally keen 
competition in a depressed market. 

Q. We were told in the very substantial description Mr. Robinson gave 
us in his brief that there would be quite keen competition, I understand.—A. 
That is right. 

Q. Because there are a lot of people engaged in that field?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. There are all sorts of denominations. They are out to get the fruits 
and vegetables?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. That would create very great competition?—A. Correct. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the price is also determined very much by the 
policy followed by the most important wholesalers? In other words, the price 
is practically set by the more important wholesalers?—-A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. What they are asking is paid by the consumer or by the retailer?—A. 
I do not think so. If I were the largest wholesaler and I wanted to sell my 
carrots for $2 a bushel and the market was $5 it would not influence the market 
to any great degree. The only thing that would happen would be I would be 
out of carrots in about one hour. The market would still be $5. 

Q. And if you put your price higher?—A. If you put your price higher you 
would not get it. 

Q. But there must be some influence exercised by the more important 
wholesalers?—A. The only influence that could be exercised would be an 
influence based upon stocks held. If a wholesaler held 90 per cent of the 
merchandise then he could influence the market, but I do not think that is 
the case or ever has been the case in the Toronto market. 

Q. In your own case would you be in a position to estimate what propor- 
tion of the market in Toronto you are holding?—A. What proportion of the 
market? 

Q. Yes, of the market you have under your control, what proportion?—A. 
We do not control any proportion of it. There are twenty-two dealers in 
Toronto. “ 

Q. Are you not in a position to?—A. I would say our sales volume might be 
roughly about + of those twenty-two dealers. 

Q. One-sixth of the 22 dealers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Following the chairman’s question is it true that if you, together with 
the other wholesalers, based your prices on your costs plus a reasonable margin 
to secure a reasonable profit that such a policy would have the effect, or would 
have had the effect over the last few months, of reducing prices to the consumers 
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jn Toronto?—A. Well, you cannot calculate costs in the produce business. Our 
costs might be $2 for a bag of potatoes, and by the time we sold it 25 per cent 
‘of it might be rotten, which would materially raise our costs. 

~  Q. You can take an average for waste. There is no doubt about it? 
—A. You cannot take an average for perishable goods at all because there are 
hosts of examples where carloads of merchandise have been dumped. 

4 - Q. But the experience of the past may serve as a guide to you? I have only 
‘to look at your figures to see that you know in advance where you are going. 
‘With such a margin as you have taken, for instance, in December and January, 

if you had based your prices more on cost you could have secured a reasonable 

gross profit, and at the same time you would have reduced prices to the consumer? 

_—A. You mentioned a reasonable gross profit. I submit to the committee that 

17 per cent or 18 per cent is substantially a reasonable gross profit for this type 

of industry; in view of the risks involved, and the nature of the merchandise 

handled, it is not a large margin. I would say in the years prior to 1947 our 

‘industry was operating under the most depressed of conditions. I can also 

bear that out by indicating to you that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

during the war allowed us gross profit margins of from 124 to 25 per cent. 

— Q. I am not interested in what the Wartime Prices and Trade Board did. 

TI am not here to judge them, but one sure thing is that with a 10 per cent gross 

profit for the year 1947 on the average you made on operating profit before taxes 

on income of $118,000 after taking out executives or partners salaries of $41,500. 

And you say it is now 9°8 per cent?—A. If you look at statement 5, Mr. Lesage, 

under operating expenses for 1948, you will find that the total quantity would 

work out at 9-8 per cent due to reduced sales. Now, that is the highest per- 

centage on operating expense we have ever had in our company. In view of 
_the increased operating expense and reduced sales and the reasons involved 

I do not think that the gross profit is disproportionate. 


% Q. I did not say it was disproportionate, but I think I am right even with 


“regard to your operating profit for December of 1947, and January and 
February of 1948, they are higher than for the corresponding period of 1946, 
the operating profit after deducting operating expenses?—A. Well, that is 


correct; but as individuals I do not think we are in a position— 


t Q. Do not think I am blaming you, I am just inquiring —A. If the trade 
were regulated in the manner in which you indicate; yes, something could 
_ be done. 

Q. Something could be done?—A. Yes. 


Al would think it would work if we could allow prices to come down so we could 
_ keep prices at a certain level and at the same time permit the wholesaler to stay 
in business on the restricted volume, then I say that a certain policy could 


have been introduced that could do that. 

‘ Q. Certain policy by wholesalers themselves?—A. No, I was thinking of 
a certain governmental policy. | 

. -_‘Mr. Lesace: I do not think you need a government policy, you should work 
out your own policy. I think the wholesaler should make a fair policy to take 
Fa reasonable portion or usual profits on sales instead of following a policy of 
- selling at the highest price the market will bear. It needs to be checked, and 
J think the check should be done by the wholesalers themselves, and it would 
‘be much better for them too if they want to save our system. It is a sure thing 
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that if business does not rule itself now and be content with reasonable profits 
we are not the ones who are going to suffer, they are the ones who are going 
to suffer. 4 
Mr. Kuuu: Mr. Lesage pointed out a moment ago that he was offering no 
criticism, now he is suggesting that they should take on reasonable profits— 
Mr. Lusace: I did not say unreasonable, I said usual profits. “= 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. You made a remark a few minutes ago about profits allowed by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board; doesn’t what you make come within that 
scope?—A. Yes, it does, I think. 7 

Q. Were the profits you were allowed by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board more or less than what you have today?—A. They were both more and 
less. On tomatoes I believe we were allowed 25 per cent markup, citrus fruits 
during the war, 15 per cent markup, at the present time, 17 per cent markug 
deciduous fruits 124 to 15 per cent; and, on vegetables, 15 per cent. i 

Q. Take for instance vegetables, are you making more or less than 15 
per cent on vegetables today 2A. Today we are making considerably less than 
15 per cent. We are making nothing. 

. So in other words you would be better off under Wartime Prices ang 
Trade Board than you are now?—A. Much better. 
By Mr. Monet: ri 

Q. With respect to the statement you just made, when you referred to today 
do you mean the last six months?—A. I am speaking of today. - 

Q. What does it mean, does it mean today?—A. At the present time. 

Q. Well, let’s speak about the months in question?—A. The months in 
question are not a true indicator. If you will look at the past years, there is 
absolutely no pattern whatsoever. One month may give you high sales with low 
profit and another month may give you low sales with high profit. We handle 
so many varied items all of them highly perishable and all of them subject to 
fluctuations in weather, fluctuations in quality and so many different market 
conditions that you cannot properly appraise the year until the year is over. 
That is why I would say that January, February and March were not true indi- 
cators of what is going to happen for the rest of the year. 

_ Nevertheless, for the year 1947 as a whole, the twelve months—whether, 
your fiscal year ending December 31, 1947, you did say a few minutes ans 
that the figures of profits on sales was 9- 887A. Yes. 

Q. Which is a little more than two points over the year 1946?—A. Yes. 

Q. That means in general that the gross profit to sales was more substantial 
than the year before?—A. But I also pointed out, Mr. Monet, that in the case 
of September and October of 1946, we took substantial losses whereas in 1947, 
we only experienced one loss and that accounted for most of the difference. 

Q. That is correct. That is why I do not think the answer you gave me a 
few minutes ago was correct. According to these statements, taking the year 
1947, as a whole, you made much better profits than you did in 1946?—A. That 
1s right. 

Q. Is that right?—A. That is right. 

Q. Starting with November you made a gross profit to sales of 11-9, and 
that got up to an even higher level in the month of December, January an 
February of 1948?—A. That is right. 

Q. And apparently in the year 1947, as ‘a whole from January to Décenthal 
inclusive your gross profit to sales is quite steady reaching a very high point at 
the end of the year of 18-4; isn’t that correct?—A. That is right. 
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a Q. So that.taking your operations as a whole your gross profit to sales is much 
more substantial in the last six or seven months than it was before; isn’t that 
~ right?—A. In the last four months I should say, excluding March. 

Q. Yes, it is 9:8?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in the same line, and going to these figures; if we look at the last 
column statement 5, under the heading “operating profit’ I notice that for 
December, 1947 your operating profit was $22,581, and if you compare that with 
Ags of 1946, there is a very large, a substantial difference, is there not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the figure for December, 1946?—A. $7,030. 

Q. That is against $23,581 for December of 1947?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that explains the 18-4 gross profit to sales that you show there and 
to which you have referred?—A. Yes. ; 

— -Q. Now I also notice that during January and February of 1948, your 
operating profit was higher than in the corresponding months of 1947?—A. Yes. 
4 Q. That is your profits also expand—the gross profit to sales in January and 

February were 17 and 19-8?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that from a study of these two statements, 4 and 5, statement 4, 
the annual sales and profit, in statement 5—monthly sales and profits; would it 
be a fair conclusion to draw that while your sales value—and I want you to 

follow me closely in this question because this is important—while your sales 
value has fallen by say 27 per cent—as you said before—since November of 
1947, and in volume by more than this amount; would it be a fair conclusion 
to draw from an examination of these two statements that your company already 
has been able to carry its operations on at a profit which is higher than has been 
obtained before since 1929?—A. I would say that was fair, yes. 

Q. And even by a quite substantial margin?—A. Yes. 

x Q. Now, I would like you to refer to statement 2. 

ee Mr. Irvine: Mr. Monet, are you leaving page 5, now? : 

a Mr. Moner: Yes, Mr. Irvine; and if you have any questions to ask with 
__ regard to that I think this would be the appropriate place for you to ask them. 
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By Mr. Irvine: 

— Q. I notice the gross profit for the year 1948, was $48,000, which repre- 
sents the gross profit to sales of 19-8; is that correct?—A. That is right, yes. 

hee Q. And commissions were $2,212?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the next month your gross profits were $31,272, which compares 
'— to the 9-8 of gross profits; and your commissions were $3,272; which means that 
| you got thousands of dollars more commission for handling $10,000 worth of 
goods. How does that come out to be 9-8?—A. Well, first of all the commissions 
i are included in the gross profits. 

Q. I see.—A. I think that will answer your question. . 

Q. It does partly, but still you were charging apparently a higher rate of 
commission to have $3,272—A. Our commission sales amounted to $28,673, as 
opposed to $18,410. 

Q. Where are you quoting from now?—A. I am quoting from information 
of my own. I was not asked for the commission sales so I did not list them, but 
I can give them to you, if you wish. The commission sales are included in the 
gross sales on the chart. 

Q. And you do not get a commission on all your sales?—A. No, only on the 
consigned merchandise. 

Mr. Irvine: All right, Mr. Chairman; I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to direct your attention and the 
attention of members of the committee to Statement No. 2, which shows the 
average selling price for various fruits and vegetables on each Thursday during 
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the period the 2nd of October to the 22nd of April, except that as Christmas 
and New Year’s days fell on Thursdays, for those dates the date previous has 
been selected. You will note in the first money column is shown the price of 
size 288 California oranges per crate. I want to make this explanation now so 
that you will be able to follow the questions which will be asked in regard to 
these statements 2 and 3. I have told you about statement 2. On statement 3, 
is shown for the same fruits and vegetables as were selected on statement 2, the 
laid-down cost of the most recent purchase. On those Thursdays on which no 
supplies were available of those particular size of orange, the company has 
filled in the letters “NA” meaning “not available”. For the convenience of the 
committee, the secretariat has prepared a comparison of certain of the selling 
prices shown on statement 2, and the laid-down cost of the most recent purchases 
shown on statement 3. I now propose to distribute copies of this comparison to 
the committee as I think you will find it more convenient to follow certain 
comparisons in this way. I do not think, however, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
necessary to put this comparison in the record as the information is already 
contained in statements 2 and 3. This special statement was prepared to help 
members of the committee by affording a ready comparison of figures on state- 
ments 2 and 3, instead of having to turn from one page to the other and back 
again. In making this comparison, I would warn the committee that it will 
probably be true that in certain cases erroneous conclusions could easily be 


drawn as sales may not have been made entirely from the most recent purchases; 


or alternatively, the average selling price on a certain day may not be repre- 
sentative of the average. price realized from the most recent purchases. Never- 
theless, I think the comparisons will be useful, and Mr. Wolfe will no doubt be 
able to tell us of any unrepresentative relationships which may enter into the 
making of any such comparison. ; 

Mr. Lesace: Have you many questions on this? 

Mr. Monst: Yes, I have. : 

Mr. Lesacz: Then, Mr. Chairman, I think we had better adjourn. 

Mr. Monet: I think that they should be distributed first. 

Mr. Lesace: Oh, yes. 

(Mr. Maybank resumed the chair.) 

The Vice-CHAirRMAN: Mr. Monet will be following up with questions and 
probably a considerable number based on this, and as it is now very close to 
6 o’clock I think it would be better to wait rather than to open it up now. 


The committee stands adjourned until the usual time tomorrow. 


The committee adjourned to meet again tomorrow at 4 o’clock p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, May 12, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Vice- Chairman, 
r. Maybank, presiding. 


4 Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, Moone 
eens Mayhew, McCubbin, Pinard, Thatcher, Winters. 


ot Fabio Monet, K-C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. R. D. Wolfe, Secretary and General Manager, and Mr. David Austin, 
istant General Manager, The Ontario Produce Company, Limited, Toronto, 
e recalled and further examined. 


_ Witnesses discharged. 


Mr. Irvine moved that this Committee report to the House and ask for 
power to make recommendations with a view to reducing prices by some method 
ther than the voluntary method. 

a Motion negatived on the casting vote of the Chairman. 
Mr. H. E. Stronach, General Manager, Stronach & Sons, Toronto, was 
called and sworn. 


a At 6.00 o’clock p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 
eoetey, May 18, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


; R. ARSENAULT, 
4 pr Clerk of the Commuattee. 
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a MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuss or Commons, 
May 12, 1948. 


Be. The Special Committee on Prices met this day at.4 p.m. The Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. Ralph Maybank, presided. 


_ Raphael _D. Wolfe, General Manager, Ontario Produce Company 
Limited, recalled. 


A een Austin, Assistant Manager, Ontario Produce Company Limited, 
recalled. 


Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, at the adjournment last night we were dealing 
‘with statements 2 and 3 of the exhibit filed by the witnesses. I would now ask 
Mr. Wolfe or Mr. Austin, dealing with oranges, how they purchase the oranges 
sold by the company. Do you purchase them in carload lots? 


_ Mr. Austin: They are purchased always in carload lots. 


q 
: By Mr. Monet: 
_ Q. (To Mr. Austin): How many carloads would you normally handle in 
a week?—A. Four to five cars. 
QQ. What would be the quantity of crates of oranges by carloads?—A. There 
are 561 cases to a car. 
 Q. Do you sell directly from the car or do you first remove the oranges 
to your warehouse and then proceed to sell them from the warehouse floor? 
—A. We sell both ways. ; 
~  Q. What proportion would you sell directly from the car and what pro- 
portion would you sell from your warehouse?—A. On a fast moving market 
we would sell 40 to 50 per cent direct from the car. In the event of a dull market 
that might be reduced to about 10 per cent. 
—  Q. On a dull market you would bring more to your warehouse?—A. Unload 
_ in the warehouse. ; 
™ Q. For what length of time would you keep them in the warehouse?— 
_A. That depends entirely on the market. There are various sizes of oranges in 
~acar. Some of them may move rapidly and some may move very slowly. It 
“has been known to hold oranges in storage due to lack of demand for as long | 
as a month or five weeks. We do not like to hold them that long. We like to 
“sell within a week after arrival to ensure fresh delivery to the consumer. 
(=  Q. Did you at any time since last November hold oranges for any longer 
period than usual in the policy of your company ?—A. No. 

A> No, a much shorter time because the move- 


a =. To get a better price? 
| ment was active. 

~ Q. Now, Mr. Austin, I should like you to refer to your statements 2 and 3, 
“or the document that has been given to the members of the committee, and of 
| which you have a copy, which is a comparison of both statements. I note 
from the period October 2 to November 13 that the difference between your 
“selling price per crate and the cost of the most recent purchase ranges from a 
margin of 90 cents to a loss of 5 cents a crate. Would that be correct?—A. That 


ds right. 
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Q. Would you also check: and see if the average for those weeks to which 
I have just referred would be approximately 20 cents a crate?—A. That is true 
according to the figures. It is not an absolutely definite fact that the oranges 
for which we show the cost are the identical oranges for which we show the 
selling price due to the fact that there may have been cars imported during 
the week which have overlapped with one another. We give our cost for our 
most recent purchases. We give our average selling price. There may be some 
variation in the actual margin of profit received. 

Q. For the same week I agree, but for a period of 8 or 10 weeks I presume — 
the average of 20 cents a crate I have just referred to would be correct?—A. That_ 
is correct. 

Q. The members of the committee were told previously by Mr. Jamieson 
at page 252 of the evidence that the normal reasonable mark-up on citrus fruits 
previous to the war, in normal times, if the price did not exceed $5 a case, 
would be 50 cents a case, or approximately 10 per cent. Would that be correct? 


—A. That is correct. 


By the Vice-Chairman: ; 
Q. That is correct, that statement of Mr. Jamieson of quite some time 
ago?—A. That is an average. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Then, Mr. Austin, this margin in October and early November to which 

I have just referred, which averaged approximately 20 cents a case, would be in 
your opinion a reasonable mark-up under normal free market conditions?—A 
No, that is under depressed market conditions. 3 
Q. If not, what in your opinion would be a reasonable mark-up on a crate | 

of oranges selling at approximately $5 a crate?—A: A reasonable mark-up would 
be in the neighbourhood of 75 cents a case. q 
Q. How many dozen oranges are there in a case?—A. The oranges we are 
considering now, 288’s, California oranges, 24 dozen. ; 
Q. What would be the mark-up of 75 per cent?—-A. 75 cents per case. It) 
would be a mark-up slightly in excess of 3 cents a dozen. ; 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. Is a case a crate?—A. A case or crate is the same thing. 


By Mr. Monet: : : 
- Q. Now Mr. Austin, I want to refer you to this statement of yours, or the 
document filed. On November 20 the price of oranges had increased from 
$5.21, your average selling price had increased from $5.21 to $6.67 a crate. Is 
that correct?—A. That is correct. : 3 
Q. If you look at the next column your most recent purchase had only 
increased by 25 cents. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 
Q. As a result of the selling price the gross margin on a crate had climbed 
to $2.12 a crate. Is that correct?—A. Correct. 
Q. Or 31-8 per cent?—A. Yes. z 
Q. In your opinion, Mr. Austin, is this margin of $2.12 a crate just a fair” 
mark-up or an abnormally high mark-up in your trade?—A. It is an abnormal 
mark-up, but it is not unprecedented. : 
Q. Can you tell the members of the committee the reason why at that time 
you took such an abnormal mark-up?—A. The reason why the price of oranges — 
averaged $6.67 on November 20 was strictly a supply and demand proposition. 
November 20 was three days following the announcement of the austerity — 
program, and as you have been previously informed that was a wild week of 
buying, and prices naturally advanced under the pressure of that demand. 
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. By Mr. Thatcher: — 

~ Q. When Mr. Robinson of the Ontario Producers was here he accused the 
wholesalers and the distributors, to use his own words, of inspiring the furore. 
‘over fruit and vegetable prices while taking a good profit themselves. Would 
‘not this figure here almost lead the committee to believe that the wholesalers 
might have done that?—A. Well, if you will notice the date, three days is 
hardly time enough for a campaign of that kind to bring results. The campaign 
‘prought about the excitement principally on domestic vegetables. 

. 

By Mr. Kuhl: . 
Q. What quantity of oranges was involved at’ this particular time?—A. 
At that particular time there were limited stocks. 
~  Q. On November 20.—A. November 20. This particular statement deals 
only with 288s. Unfortunately I cannot give you the manifest of our car, but 
‘it could have ranged anywhere from 50 to 125 boxes of that particular size 
fruit in the car. The largest size fruit cost more money and the margin of profit 
was materially lower. 


i. By Mr. Irvine: 

. Q. Do you think it is a satisfactory answer to say that the demand justified 
you in jumping your price from a buying price of $4.30 or $4.55 to $6.677—A. I 
think that was possibly explained yesterday. We cannot control the price. The 
price is controlled by the pressure of demand, likewise a price declines when the 
demand slackens off and the supply increases. As you will note during October 
we sold at a very narrow margin with slight losses owing to dull demand. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

~ Q. Can you say what inventory you had on hand when the American 
_ embargo was announced?—A. It was a very, very light inventory. I could not 
give it to you in boxes but it was very, very light due to the fact that we were 
in between seasons on California oranges, The summer crop was just finished 
and the winter crop of navels had not begun its full flow. 

- —-Q. Did you take your stock on hand and immediately advance your price 
and take the full price?—A. No, there was practically no advance on the market 
on the morning of the 18th. 

- Q. Three days later it had gone up to a profit of $2.12 per crate?—A. That 
eis true. 
f Q. Would a lot of that be due to the fact you had stocks on hand and took. - 
| advantage of that?—A. No, they were fresh arrivals. 


ie By Mr. Monet: 

_ Q. On the same line of questioning it was said yesterday that the trade sets 

| the market price. Do you agree with that?—-A. No. The market price of 
any commodity is set by mutual agreement between the buyer and the seller 

controlled by the competition around the street. We cannot ask a price for 

‘merchandise higher than our competitors nor can we go out and sell for less 

| if we are going to stay in business very long. 

4 By Mr. Thatcher: . 

~ Q. Would it not be fair to say you have taken advantage of that situation 

| hen the American embargo came into effect to take profits which, as you said 

yourself, were very abnormal?—A. We reaped the benefit from the circum- ~ 

stances. We did not take advantage of it. We reaped the benefit. 

 Q. If you had taken your normal profit there of 91 cents which you took ~ 

on oranges on November 13 the price of oranges would not have been 4 or 4 
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more per crate, 20 or 25 per cent? You forced the price of oranges up 20 or 
25 per cent?—A. We have not foreed— 

Q. By taking— 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: Let him answer. 


The Wirness: If the market price was donceatte $6.67 and we chose to 
maintain our margin at 91 cents we would have been offering our fruit at $5.46. 
One buyer could come in and take our oranges completely away from us because 
it 1s $1.50 below the market. . 
= 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. But you would have been selling your oranges at a normal price and 
keeping the price to the consumer more reasonable—A. We cannot control the 
price to the consumer. 

Q. You control your own mark-up. If you had taken your standard mark-up 
the price to the consumer would have been 20 to 25 per cent lower?—A. We do 
not control the retail mark-up. 

@. You could control the retail mark-up of your own produce?—A. No, we 
could not. We have no control over the market. 

@. You mark up your own oranges at any price you like. If you had taken” 
the standard mark-up the price of your oranges would have been considerably — 
less.—A. If we had sold them at $5.46 to the retailers how do we know they are 
going to reach the consumer at a similar level plus the retail mark-up? 

Q. Possibly you do not know definitely, but you know they will reach the 
consumer a lot higher if you take such an excessive mark-up—A. Not neces- 
sarily. The retail mark- -up is pretty well controlled by the retail chain advertise-. 
ments. The independent man cannot get any material price above what the 
chain store advertises his merchandise at. Therefore if he cannot buy from the 
wholesale market at a price to compete the demand lessens and we must bring 
our price down. If he can buy them and sell at a competitive price he takes them, F 
and that is the market. We have no control over it. 

Q. It would appear on the surface that all companies in Toronto which id 
that very materially pushed the price of oranges up. You did it intentionally, — 
I suppose, and you did it in a way that was bound to spiral and cause greater | 
increases, and you did it when it was not necessary because if you had kept” 
your normal profit you could have got along —A. I have tried to explain to you — 
that we are only one of a large group of fruit dealers in the Dominion of Canada. — 

@. You are one of the main ones in Toronto, and if everyone does that i 

A. If everyone does, but how can we get everyone to do it? We have no control _ 
over our competitors. ; 
Q. No, but you could have set an example—A. Let me put it this way. If 

we were able to get the Toronto trade together to maintain a lower level on the 
price of our produce could we not likewise get them together to hold Due up ¥ 
at some time when supply and demand could bring lower prices? 

Q. I am not suggesting you should have got together, but I think daca i 
you could have set an example. It looks like the example you set was a bad~ 
one. You took all you could get. Maybe I would do the same thing if I were in — 
your spot.—A. Maybe we set the example because we are the first wholesaler — 
called before this investigation. 


Mr. Kuut: Do they not do that in the hardware business? 
Mr. TuHatcHer: Not entirely. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. I should like to ask this question. Is there any difference between reaping 
the benefit and taking advantage? Do those two expressions not mean just the 
same thing?—A. Well, the meaning is slightly different. If we have control of the 
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pA ajor Sian of the merchandise on the market for sale, yes, we can take advan- 
_ tage. We can shove the price up and hang on to it and say, “You pay the price or 
do without”, but if a combination of natural circumstances in trading practice 
_ brings the price to a higher level, and we have a portion of the merchandise 
then’ we are going to reap some benefit from that higher market. 
__Q. Then whether or not there is any difference in the expressions in the mind 
_ of the average person you would have us understand the meaning you ascribe to 
_ the one is that it implies that you have created the advantage which you sub- 

5 ee take, and in the other case you have not created the condition. It is 
created by other forces?—A. Yes. : 
in Q. And you are a beneficiary?—A. That is right. 

Q. I want to make it clear that is your definition of your own terms, which 
is quite satisfactory, of course, but I am not sure that in popular usage there 
is any difference in meaning at ‘all.—A. Possibly not. 

Q. That makes no difference if you ascribe those meanings and we under- 
stand that. Taking advantage might be better described as driving an advantage, 
and the other is more passive; is that right?—A. That is right. 

a Mr. Kuuu: How would that reasoning apply in the case of a loss? 

- The Vicz-Cuatrman: Do you mean the reasoning on my part? 

oo Mr’ Kun: Yes. 

.. The Vick-CuHatrRMAN: I am only fixing the term. I was not drawing any 

conclusion; I just wanted to make sure what the witness meant. I think pr obably 

_ we might ask the witness how he would cperate in such a case but I was not mak- 
ing any declaration, Mr. Kuhl. I wanted to make sure of the meaning ascribed 
_ by the witness to the term which he had given us. 


) 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Mr. Robinson said also that the wholesalers are inclined sometimes—and 
I will use his words—to juggle and switch imports in order to cash in on scarcities 
~ and high consumer demand. Would your company have done that during tlie 
week of November 20? Did you change your quotas at all?—A. In the first place, 
: in the week of November 20 the quota machinery had not been set up and the 
» merchandise that was on hand for sale for that particular week covered commit- 
| 4 ments prior to November 17. 
® . Would you then say that Mr. Robinson’s statement is not a fair one in 
a - so far as your company is concerned?—A. Definitely. I do not think he made 
| the statement that all wholesalers did that—I think he said some of them—and 
_ I think he said it was a fringe of the wholesale trade. 
ca Q. I just wanted to make sure that your company was not one of those? 
| A@ No. 
a Q. After this embargo was put on did your company make any representa- 
tions to the government that the quota should be taken off, or have you been 
et Bdvertising 3 in the Toronto papers suggesting that quota should come off?—A. No. 
.: Q. You have not done that?—A. No. 


2 


By Mr. McGregor: 
| Q. How many cases were sold at that particular price?—A. On that particu- 
dar day? 
= Q. At any time?—A. You are speaking of November 20? 
Q. Yes ?_A_ | estimated for one of the other members that the number would 
be somewhere between 50 and 125 cases. 
_ __ Q. You said a moment ago that you sold 4 cars a week?—A. Yes. 
a Q. How would it be that if you normally sold 4 cars a week you would only 
i a sell 125 cases in 1 day?—A. We are speaking of the 288 size, there are 6 or 8 
- different sizes In a car. 
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Q. Did you get the same proportion of profit with respect to the others?—A. | 
No, we had similar wholesale prices but the profit would be smaller by reason of © 
the increased cost. : x 

Mr. Monet: This 288 size is the most popular size? 

The Wirness: It depends upon conditions but it is the most popular standard — 
size. 


By Mr. McGregor: 

Q. Do you know how many. ¢ases of the other sizes you sold? Have you any — 
records to show how many cases of oranges you sold that day?—A. I have not got — 
that information. % 

Q. Did all other wholesalers sell that same class of oranges at the same price? 

—A. Approximately the same price—that was the market price. 
| Q. You have a commission agents’ association?—A. The Toronto Wholesale 
Fruit Merchants’ Association. 

Q. Yes. Did that association have anything to do with the setting of the 

price?—A. No, absolutely not. 
_Q. How do they get together to set the price on the same day ?—A. They do — 
not get together. 2 

Q. They do not get together, but they just do it, is that it?—A. Each indi- 
vidual sets his own price and before trading is carried on for an hour in the 
morning the general average market price becomes fairly uniform. It must become 
uniform because we have the same buyers covering the entire market and when 
one group of buyers is willing or is not willing to pay certain prices the market 
must fluctuate up and down according to the demand. . ; 

Q. Is it not strange that overnight the price of oranges should jump from ~ 
$5.41 to $6.67 and we find that everyone is selling at the same price?—A’ No, 
that is not an overnight jump. It is a week’s spread which is shown on this chart. 
The price gradually settled at that level during the week of November 17. The 4a 
market does not jump suddenly. 

Q. There is no question of the association setting the price at all?—A. Abso- @ 
lutely none. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Are you through, Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. McGrecor: Yes, for the moment. 

The Vicn-CuHarrMAN: Could we take the price on one day? 

Mr. Monet: November 20. : 

The Vicr-CuairMAN: What is the price on that day? 

Mr. Moner: $6.67. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. That does not mean that every case sold at $6.67?—A. No. | 
Q. That is the average of a considerable number of sales that occurred during — 
that day?—A. Yes. a 
Q. That is the point to which you remarked they had settled?—A. Yes. There — 
might be a range of $6.50 to $7 or $6.25 to $7 but it would strike that particular 
average. ; 
Q. Would you know the high and the low prices related to the average of 
$6.67?—A. I can only guess, Mr. Maybank. The range of prices on our market, | 
if the market is reasonably steady, is somewhere close to 4 a dollar a box. - 
Q. $6.67 plus $ a dollar or minus 4 a dollar?—A. No, $6.67 plus 25 cents 
or minus 25 cents. : 
Q. Making 4 a dollar from one end of the rangs to the other?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. But $6.67 is still the average price for the 288 size of oranges?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is not for all oranges?—A. No. 
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By Mr. McGregor: ; 
ae Q. What would be the percentage of your orange sales represented by this 
size 288?—-A. That would depend entirely on crop conditions in California. In 
- some periods we have cars which run extremely heavy with respect to that size, 
_ but on other occasions we find they run very light. At that particular time those 

oranges were running somewhere between 50 and 125 boxes per car and the 
- hbalance of the car consisted of the larger sizes—which- would mean 400 or 450 
_ boxes of the more expensive oranges. 

BS. Q. How many cases of this size did you say there would be in a car?— 
__ A. 50 to 125. Here is a representative manifest at about that time and there were 
85 cases of size 288 in the car. 

Q. What date was that?—A. November 21. That car had 85 boxes and 
15 boxes of a smaller size—size 344—and the other 460 boxes are of a larger 
size and they cost more money. 

Q. What was your profit on the larger sizes?—-A. On the larger sizes the 
profit would be lower because the selling price was fairly uniform for all sizes 
throughout that particular day. 

: Q. How much was the profit on those larger sizes?—A. The 150-176 size, 
_ which is a large orange, cost $6.30 at that particular time. 


, 


By Mr. Monet: 
: Q. For what price do you sell them?—A. The selling price was reasonably 
similar although I haye not got the actual selling price here. Mr. Wolfe might 
have them in the documents. It appears those oranges sold from $7.25 to $7.50 
which would average probably $7.35 on the large fruit. 
Q. The cast was $6.30?—A. That is correct. 
Mr. McGrecor: You made over $1 a case on them? 
The Wirnsss: That is right. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: What. about February 5, that figure is the largest of all? 
What is the explanation? 
Mr. Irvine: Supply and demand. 
The Wirness: By February 1 the system of quota was functioning and the 
supply of oranges was greatly reduced. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Just a minute. When you say supply or quota, that is the government 
quota?—A. The import quota. 

Q. Yes?—A. The supply of oranges was 50 per cent of the dollar value 
for the basic year. 
Q. Yes?—A. That reduced the quantity of fruit on the market much below 
the demand, and once again supply and demand took over and our selling price 
at that particular time was $6.22. 
~  Q. In other words because you had only half the volume you doubled your 
price on what you did have?—A. We did not double the price, the demand forced 
up the price. You will notice at that particular time the cost price was the | 
lowest of any period covered by this chart. 
- Q. Excuse me for interrupting but I do not think your statement is fair when 
you say that demand forced up the price. After all, when you mark your oranges 
you can mark them at anything you choose, and when you take a mark-up like 
that overnight you are not forced to do it. You are taking advantage of a 
situation. I am not saying that I blame you, but I do not think it is correct to 

say that demand forced you to do that. 


The Vice-CuaiRMAN: Just a moment, perhaps we could just see if we can 
get that point clear as between you and the witness. The witness is saying 
- competition does so and so, but you, Mr. Thatcher, are pointing out that he is _ 
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not forced. As I understand it, the witness is stating what is usually in the 
trade the fact, and he is describing an operation that does occur. I do not 
apprehend that should be taken as a statement from him that he was forced — 
into such a line of conduct. 

Mr. Tuatouer: That is my point. 

The Vice-Cuatrman: I do not think he would say for a moment that he 
could not sell for less, but he is stating an economic law merely as a result of 
experience. He is stating what does happen but not what must happen. You 
are approaching the problem as if it were a question of volition or non-volition 
but it is not. I just thought you were not quite at one with each other in your 
question and answer. 

Mr. THatcuer: I think we understand each other. 

The Vicu-CuairMaNn: I do not know which comes next, a question or an 
answer. 

Mr. Irvine: You stopped the answer. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. I am waiting for an answer—A. What is the question? 

Q. You suggested you were forced to take this mark-up and my point is that 
you did not have to take it and that you could have taken a normal mark-up 
instead of the $4.32 if you had wanted to do so. I do not blame you for not doing 
so but when you say you were forced to take a mark-up because of general market 
conditions I do not agree—A. I think you will agree with me that we would be 
very poor business men to start on a one-man crusade to try and force the price 
of merchandise down. We would not stay in business. é 

Q. I am inclined to agree with you but unfortunately the evidence before 
this committee is that everyone has taken the same attitude and we are having 
a terrific price spiral. I think it shows clearly that when quotas were put on 
ceilings should have been put on, and the supply problem could not have inter- 
fered. I have made my point now, Mr, Chairman. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Austin, coming back to the chart, it is correct to say that except for 
a few instances between November 20 and February 19 your margin was in excess 
of what could be considered normal?—A. That is correct. 

Q. At certain periods it was a very large excess?—A. Yes. 

Q. Especially January 8, January 22, February 12, and February 22.—A. 
That is correct. 

Q. Turning to the next column which is headed “apples”, I wish to draw the — 
attention of the members of the committee to the fact that the selling prices are 
very close to cost and at certain periods they are even below cost. Could you 
explain to the members of the committee, Mr. Austin, why the selling price of 
apples fell, towards the end of January and the beginning of February, to a level 
lower than cost?—-A. That is due entirely to the heavy supply of all varieties of 
apples on our market. Ontario production and British Columbia production were 
on the market in heavy volume and there was insufficient demand to take them 
at a figure at or above our cost. 

Q. That insufficient demand is the reverse of what we have been speaking 
about these past few minutes. It forced you, if 1 may use that term, to bring 
down the'price of apples?—A. In this case, we are forced. 

Q. In that case, you lost money?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Beaupry: Mr. Thatcher should ask a question at this point. 


By Mr. Monet: : 
: Q. I want to be fair to the witness. When he loses money I want it to be 
brought out. 
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ee ae giao the next column, we see the heading “Celery, Ontario No. 1”. 

ene 1andle celery on a commission basis or on a purchase basis only?—A. 

2 Q. After November 17 was most of the celery which you sold handled on a 
commission or an outright purchase basis?—A. Mostly outright purchase. 

* Q. At that time, I understand you had a supply of celery on hand?—A. What 

date are you speaking about? 

Q. November 17.—A. We had a very limited supply on November 17. We 
were handling on a commission basis up to that date. 

Q. Up to that date you were handling on commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give the members of the committee a fair estimate of your sup- 
ply, in terms of pereentage of your total dealings in celery?—A. Our storage 
holdings at November 17? 

Q. Yes—A. About 25 per cent. 
E Q. On November 17?—A. Yes. 

Q. So, following November 17, you purchased about 75 per cent of the celery 
you handled?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. Is this celery operation a large operation with your company or a rather 


— > a 


, 

limited one?—A. Well, it is one of many operations. It is fairly large, but there 
: are larger operations in the city of Toronto. 

: Q. But in your own business, would that be an important part of your 
business? Is it even with the others or larger?—A. Fairly even. 

: Q. How would it compare with the other departments, onions, carrots, cab- 
: bage?—A. We would handle more onions, carrots, than we do celery and also 
_ more cabbage. It is of lesser importance in so far as our vegetable commodities 


are concerned, I would say. 
Q. That was my opinion and I wanted to bring that out.. From whom did 


Mr. Wourr: None whatever. 


4 you purchase or where did you purchase most of your celery after November 17? 
: __A. We purchased it from growers and/or dealers, from cold storage. 

Q. Do you deal generally with the same dealers for your purchases of celery? 
; A. Pretty well the same group of dealers or growers. 

4 Q. Can you give the names of the people who supplied you with celery after 
f November 17 last year? 

3 Mr. Wo.re: We got our supplies chiefly from the Aldershot Cold Storage. 
: The sales there are handled by the storage manager, Mr. Scott. 

4 Mr. TuatcuHer: Is that in Toronto? 

4 Mr. Woure: No, that is in Aldershot. He sells for the growers or acts as 
_ their agent. 

a Mr. Tuarcuer: Where is that, in Ontario? 

; Mr. Wotre: Mr. Robinson’s home town, about forty miles from Toronto. 

‘ Mr. Tuatcuer: Most of this celery. is domestic? 

3 Mr. Wotre: It is all domestic. 

Mr. Moner: You did not buy all of it from there? 

t Mr. Woure: No, but the largest portion or a good proportion of it was 
M Olney 

- brought from there since November 17. The balance came, some from individual 
growers and some from other dealers and other wholesalers. 

% Mr. Moner: When did you start buying your celery after November 17? 
_ Did you start right away, the next day, or did you follow the normal policy of 
your company in buying it at different periods? 

& Mr. Woure: We bought celery steadily until the end of January. 

fe Mr. Monet: Was there any difference in the policy of your company so far 
yy as celery was concerned after November 17 of last year as compared with 
iP previous years? 
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By Mr. Monet: 
Q. I would refer you to this table on page 2 and I should like you to note 


_ the rapid increase in the price of celery and the drop between January 8 and - 


January 13 from $7.71 to $3.66. Could you give the members of the committee 
some explanation for the noticeably rapid increase between December 31 and 
January 8 and the very substantial decrease from January 8 to January 15? 
Could you give some explanation to the members of the committee for this big 
jump in the market and the drop in a very short period?—A. The reason for 
the rise was due to the rapidly diminishing supply of celery at that particular 
period of time. You will note the rise in cost the same as the rise in the selling 
price—in fact, the cost rose even greater than the selling price between 
December 31 and January 8. We purchased our last celery for the season that 
particular week . You can see we paid an extremely high price for it and made 
a very nominal profit on it. 

The drop from January 8 to January 15; you will note that the January 15 
celery has been sold on a commission. You can see the cost column represents 
that. That celery was a tail-end lot of celery, that is a clean-up from a storage 
which a grower could not sell and delivered to us to sell for him on a commission 
and that is the full value we could secure for it, due to the condition I should 
possibly explain. 

Q. I should like an explanation, Mr. Austin, for the benefit of the members 
of the committee first, under the heading of the cost price of your most recent 
purchase from November 27 to December 31, there is $2.65; from December 31 
from $2.65 where it had been normally for seven or eight.weeks, it jumped 
to $7.10. Is that just due to the law of supply and demand that within eight 
days there is that jump from $2.65 to $7.10?—A. No, that list is misleading for 
this reason; we had only one purchase of celery before November 27 through 
to the week of January 8, that was one block purchase in storage. Naturally, 
that is our most recent purchase for all the subsequent weeks. 

Q. So, the $2.65 we find running through that line refers to the purchase 
of November 27?—A. That is correct. During that period the mark-up was 
steadily advancing up to the $7.10 level we see on January 8. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. There is one other point on that same column. November 13, Mr. 
Austin, was the last date before the embargo went on?—A. That is true. 

Q. You show a profit on this celery of 15 cents per crate. Then 3 days 
after ceilings have gone on your profit has jumped to $1.50 a crate which is ten 
times what it was the week previous. Now, I think everyone is entitled to a 
fair profit; I am not disputing that. Do you not think when you jump your 
profits ten times and keep them at that level, you are taking advantage of an 
abnormal situation?—A. Here we are back to where I came in. 

Q. I do not want to be unfair, but it looks to me like exploitation of the 
consumer?—A. It is the same story. I cannot give you any other explanation. 

Q. In December it gets up as high as eleven times what your normal profits 
were and, incidentally, it is thirty times what it was the week of November 6, 
which would almost lead the committee to think that is going a little too far. 
—A. I do not want to sell too much celery at 15 cents a case profit. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. What would you think is a normal profit on celery?—A. Celery costing 
around $2.50 a case should warrant a margin of profit of from 75 cents to $1. 
That may sound high. 
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; By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Should be how much?—A. 75 cents to a $1; that may sound high based 
on the cost but celery is a highly perishable commodity. There is celery in every 
_ package that must be sacrificed. 


. Q. Do you not base it on cost at all?—A. It cannot enter into it. Supply 
_ and demand control the price. 

: Q. Do you mean you sell your merchandise without worrying about the 
: cost?—A. We have to. 

_Q. You do not expect the committee to believe that, surely. You are always 
_ trying to get a price above your cost?—A. Naturally, we try, but we have no 
assurance we are going to get it. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. You say you have no assurance you are going to get it. Every other 
- man in the same business as you are is trying to get it too, is he not?—A. That 
is true. 

Q. It is a fact most of you do get it?—A. Yes. 


The Vicr-CHairMAN: If they stay in business. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Going back to the chart again, on November 17 your cost for celery 
was $2.35?—A. Correct. 

Q. A week later it has fallen to $2.23. In other words, your cost has 
dropped but, in the same period, you have jumped the retail price from $2.50 to 
_ $3.732?—A. I might explain, Mr. Thatcher, that the relation of these selling prices 
at cost are not a true picture. We have certain stocks on hand that we are buying 
7 all the time. The celery we sell on a particular day may not be the celery we 
_ bought most recently. Therefore, it may have cost us more or less than the 
; figure which is shown in this particular chart. We were asked for our most 
recent purchase. 

2 Q. But looking at those two week periods, November 13 and November 20, 
~ Ido not see how this committee can draw any other conclusion than that you 
~ have taken a basic food commodity which everybody has to have and taken 
. advantage of a situation, taken a fantastic and unfair profit?—A. I will not 
' agree we took advantage. We gained an advantage. I have tried to get that 
point across. 


4 The Vicr-CHarrMAN: Reaped a benefit. 

~ The Wrrness: That is true. I cannot give you any other answer than that. 
4 By the Vice-Chairman: 

¢ Q. May I ask a question about these dates? I refer to a row of dates from 
~ October 2 down to February 5. They are all a week apart. They relate to the 
= average selling price which is the average selling price during the week that 
ended on that date?—A. The average for that particular day. 

: Q. It is a daily proposition?—A. That is right. 

. Q. Then, you have explained the cost of your most recent purchase. On 


December 4, you sold a certain amount at $4.01 ?—A. Correct. 

Q. What you sold at $4.01 you bought at $2.65 or less? A. That is correct. 

Q. What you sold on December 11 at $3.99 you bought at $2.65 or less?— 

im A. Correct. ; 
if Q. The same is true with respect to what you sold on December 18 at $3.86; 
ditto for December 24, $3.60 and $4.26 is the next on December 31?—A. That 
is right. 
io ray Again, when you come to January 8, I do not know that it is quite clear 
there whether that which you'sold is that which you bought at $2.65 or whether 
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it is that which you bought at $7.10. Are you able to say?—A. I can say that — 


is what was bought at- $7.10. 


Q. Does that mean to say that by the time January 28 rolled around you. 


had sold all that you had bought away back in November 27?—A. That is right. 

Q. And you were cleaned right out?—A. That is right. 

Q. Can you be quite sure of that?—A. I can be certain of that. 

Q. The only reason, then, that you were selling for $7.71 was that you then 
had to dispose of something which was purchased at the high figure of $7.10?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I would have thought there was a possibility you still had some of the 
$2.65 or less on hand on that date, but that you saw you were going to have to 
pay $7.10 from now on and you treated it all as if it were costing $7.10?7— 
A. No, that is not the case in this particular instance. 

Q. It does not happen to be so?—A. That is right. 


Q. Then, on January 15, it would be correct to say you sold at $3. 66, that . 


which you had bought at $7. 10?—A. No, you will notice that is consignment 
selling that particular week. 

Q. That is commission selling?—A. That is right. 

Q. Consequently, it has nothing to do with your profit or loss on purchase 
and sale?—A. That is right. 

Q. And so it is with everything in the remainder of the column. In fact, 
there is only that entry anyway.—A. That is right. 

Q. That would appear then that you sold whatever you did sell at $7.71, 
you bought it for $7.10?—A. That is right. 

Q: Would it be correct to say that after February 5, you did not have any- 
thing left of that which you had bought at $7.10?—A. That i is right. 

Q. That is, your sales at $7.71, were a clean-out of what you had bought at 


. 
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$7.102?—A. That i is right; still, Mr. Maybank, I may explain a little there; that — 


$7.71, is the average selling price for one day. We may have had some celery 
a day or two after that but we did not have it by the following Thursday. 

Q. Yes, these days are Thursdays?—A. That is right. 

(). And it may not have been quite cleaned up on the 8th but by the 14th it 
certainly was?—A. That is right. 

Q. So you did not have to record anything for the 15th?—A. That is right. 

Q. I see; and these purchases at $7.10, was that all in one place or does that 
represent, several purchases?—A. That represents the average of at least three 
purchases at that particular time. 

The VicE-CHaArRMAN: I see. Thank you. 

Mr. THAtcHER: Mr. Austin, I am not trying to be NSIT ees te is a word 
someone taught me—but you know there is a law the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board had, I think, that any company is allowed only to take a fair and reason- 
able markup. Do you think when you jumped your average profit in the case 
of celery from 15 cents to $1.50, when you jumped that profit ten times do you 
think you might not be in danger of violating that law? 

The Wirness: I don’t believe so, Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. THatcuer: I mean, do you know there was such a law? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, just a moment. There is no such law. 
There is no such law as a fair and reasonable markup. There is a fair and reason- 
able price, but not a fair and reasonable markup. Markup may turn out to be 
one of the ingredients of it, or it may not. 

Mr. THatcHer: Subject to correction, I wonder if Mr. Austin—just and 
reasonable I think is the term. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Just and reasonable, yes. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Do you think it is just and reasonable to jump your 
markup ten times on a basic food stuff? 


Saw 
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- The Witness: Well, according to present regulations on imports the gov- 
ernment does not consider celery a basic food. 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: No, I don’t agree with you, and I am not a member of the | 
government. They say you cannot buy something if you have not got the dollars - 
‘to buy it with. That does not say they do not regard it as essential. You still 
‘have not answered my question. 
= The VicE-CHAIRMAN : The same question was asked a witness one time 
before. It was in another department. He was asked after detailing a number 
of things about his dealings whether he considered that he had exacted or 
obtained a fair and reasonable price, and the committee took the position at that 
time that to press the question was to ask a man to plead to a charge of 
reaking the law; that is, if he said no, then he is pleading guilty to a charge 
nder the law; and the committee held by common consent that it was not fair 
press the question. 

Mr. TuatcHer: All right, Mr. Maybank. 

The Vice-CuHaAirMAN: I think you were present at the time and agreed. 


J Mr. TuHarcuer: All right, I withdraw. I will make a statement. It would 
‘appear to me you did take an excessive price which would make you liable, 


_ The Vice-CuHairmMAN: No person can stop you saying that, but by doing 
that you are endeavouring to bring in something by the back door which it is 
pretty well understood cannot be brought in. | 


Mr. THAtcHER: But you would not likely bring it in through the front door. 


The Vice-CHatrMAN: That is right, and you and I agree, I feel sure, that 
‘In a circuitous way you are endeavouring to do something which the committee 
“agreed should not be done. We are both agreed on that, do you see. 


Mr. TuatcHer: All right, I will stop. 


By Mr. Monet: 


— Q. Now, Mr. Austin, before we turn to the next item, I will ask you to 
look at your statement No. 2, the next column of statement No. 2, which deals 
with potatoes; and, as you gentlemen of the committee will notice, the margin 
‘on this item between the average selling price given to the members of the 
‘committee by the witness in this statement. and the laid-down cost of the most 
Tecent purchases on page 3, of statement 3, was very small—you won’t find it 
‘there, Mr. McGregor there was a comparative summary prepared by the secre- 
ariat—for this reason, that the margin on potatoes on the average has been very 
‘small throughout the period under consideration. I note, however, Mr. Austin, 
‘that after November 13, the price of potatoes jumped from -029 to -037, in the 
“week of November 27, and that the price fell some. Could you tell the members 
of the committee the reason for this increase and the drop which followed?—A. 
The reason for that increase was excessive buying on the part of the retailers 
which raised the market and by two weeks later they were no longer in the 
market. 

_ Q. The market settled down in other words?—A. The market settled back 
on normal position. 


Q. And that was the explanation where there was a very small margin during 
he period under consideration?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Now, the price of potatoes—I understand there was an announcement 
made some time in that period that there were lots of potatoes available in the 
country ?—A. That is correct. 

- Q. And that probably would settle the price?—A. Yes, it would have that 
effect. 
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Q. During the last few weeks we have been informed that the price o 
potatoes have been going up slightly ?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Can you give some information to the committee for such an inerease?—A 
The reason for that was principally the supply in New Brunswick is graduall 
_ diminishing and the roads to Prince Edward Island were breaking up with the 
spring breakup and it was impossible to haul the potatoes for that reason to 
the market and the market took an upward turn, but in the last three or four 


days I understand it is now settling back to its normal position. ’ 
Q. I am beginning to believe that roads play a great part in operations in 
this country?—A. They do. a 


investigation and now you are referring to the conditions of the roads in relatio 
to the price of fruits and vegetables. Coming back to page 3, on the table pre 
pared by the secretariat—that deals with cabbages, imported green. Is most of 
the local cabbage handled by you purchased outright or handled on a commission 
basis?—A. A very large percentage of it is on a commission basis. 
Q. What is your commission on local cabbage, what is the usual commission” 
you take?—A. The regular rate of commission on the Toronto market is 122 per 
cent, which is our scale. 9 
Q. That is for every vegetable in which you deal?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Does that rate vary with the season of the year?—A. It is straight com- 
mission. I believe Mr. Wolfe explained that yesterday, that there are certain” 
instances of consignments by dealers on which we charge only 10 per cent, but on 
any grower merchandise it is a straight 122 per cent. : - 
Q. The standard fixed for Toronto is 122 per cent?—A. Yes. : 


Q. I understand they referred to the conditions of the road in the ‘ot 


Q. When was that fixed?—A. A good many years ago. 

- Q. Then, of the local cabbage you handle, you have said that you handl 
most of it on commission; what proportion would you handle on commission? —A. 
I would say about 95 per cent. * 

Q. 95 per cent of the local cabbage?—A. Yes. # 
Q. So that after November 17, on domestic cabbage you handle 95 per cent 
on commission?—A. Yes. é 
Q. So that if there were any profit or benefit or abnormal benefit from the 
increase in the price of local cabbage after November 17, you would not get it, 
except for the commission—you would get a higher commission?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who would get this increase, if there had been any?—-A. The growers. 
Q. As Mr. Robinson stated yesterday ?—A. That is right. : 
Q. Now, turn to the imported green cabbage, what proportion of the imported 
cabbage do you handle as to your total sales in cabbage?—A. From February 5, 
on it was 100 per cent imported. ‘ 
Q. It is all imported from February 5?—A. Yes, since February 5 : 
Q. And so that on the chart as prepared by the secretariat here all cabbage 
referred to is imported cabbage from then on?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. And this of course is purchased outright?—A. Yes. 7 
Q. Do you import cabbage in carload lots like you do: oranges?—A. 
Correct. ¥ 
Q. I understand that cabbage is sold by the crate?—A. No, primarily 


’ 
\ 


in bags. There are some crates as well as some bag sales. 4‘ 
Q. How many bags are there in a carload?—A. 500. ‘ 
Q. How many pounds in a bag?—A. 50 pounds. : 
Q. That is standard?—A. That is correct. * 
Q. Now, why was cabbage handled by you at a loss at that time?—A. We 


commenced our importing on February 5. At that particular time cabbage was 
difficult to buy in the selling states due to weather conditions, and we along wit 1 
the rest of the trade did everything in our power to secure a reasonable supply. 
We went to Texas, to Florida, to Arizona—we went to every state which was 
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_ producing cabbage at that time and endeavoured to purchase. We got confir- 
_ mations: from several shippers but we did not get shipments from all of them 
in time to be here by February 5. The result was that shortly after February 
5, these deferred contracts started to arrive. In the meantime weather conditions 
‘straightened in the states and f.o.b. markets began to decline. It was. very. 
shortly after that we had a local supply on our market an over-supply with a 
_ lower replacement price and the market declined quite rapidly. 
By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Would you, Mr. Austin, then be subject to the criticism made with Mr. 
_ Robinson in the committee. He said that some of the wholesalers were guilty 
of wasting Canada’s scarce U:S. dollars by, as he called it, the senseless purchase 
of US. fruits and vegetables in an attempt to discourage domestic production. 
_ If you for the moment had bought less of this cabbage could you not have got 
along temporarily without the use of such great supply of American dollars 
_ which were so greatly needed?—A. Mr. Robinson was referring to imports 
' immediately prior to our own production. He was not referring to imports 
_ during the usual import season. In this particular instance the country was 
hungry for cabbage. If you will recall cabbage was selling at 15 to 19 cents a 
’ pound in retail stores immediately before February 5. It was only the heavy 
- importation which brought the price down to the 4 or 5 cent level as you see it 
on these charts. We were caught in the process and lost a little money doing it. 
£ Q. Did you have any spoilage? Did you have to destroy any because you 
_ bought too much?—A. No. 


q By Mr. Irvine: 
7 Q. You are quite sure it was not the effect of this committee that brought 
- down the price of cabbage?—A. I would like to give you the credit but 
unfortunately I cannot. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Do you always try to exhaust the domestic market before importing 
cabbage?—A. We prefer to. 
a Q. Do you make a pretty good attempt to do that?—A. We handle domestic 
cabbage just as long as there is domestic cabbage. 
+ Q. Where do you get it?—A. From the local growers on consignment 
principally. 
. & Q. Do you go outside of Ontario for that?—A. Sometimes. 
ie Q. Where do you go outside of Ontario?—A. We have at times cabbage 
from Quebec. We have had cabbage from Manitoba, and on rare occasions 
from British Columbia. 
> Q. How do you go about getting cabbage from outside Ontario? Do you 
- go through some association?—A. That is correct. 
Ba Q. Or the private growers?—A. Usually an association. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

» 3 Q. Why do you not buy from local dealers the same way you do from the 
United States? Why do you make the local farmers sell their produce on 
consignment while you purchase import merchandise outright? Would it not 
be fair to give them the same deal?—A. Most growers prefer consignment. I 
think if you refer to Mr. Robinson’s evidence he will bear that out. 

f Q. I got the impression Mr. Robinson said that the producer felt that when 
a wholesaler had produce half of which was on consignment and half of which 
_ they had bought from the United States, that they had actually bought outright, 
they would never push his and often the producer would be left holding the 
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bag because you had their merchandise on consignment.—A. I do not think he> 


meant that exactly that way. The policy of our company—and I believe I can 
speak for all the other recognized wholesale houses in Toronto—is that if we 
have merchandise in trust from a grower for sale and at the same time we have 
similar merchandise in which our own money is invested we can lose money on 
our own and answer to no one, but if we sacrifice the growers’ merchandise at 
the expense of our own we are looking for trouble, and we prefer to avoid that. 
Q@. You said the farmer prefers to have it sent in on consignment. I cannot 
follow the reasoning there. What reason would there be for him to prefer to 
have his merchandise on consignment?—A. Because he likes to get the full 
market value for his merchandise. In most cases they think they will get the 
top market value by sending it in on consignment whereas if a dealer goes to them 
to buy and offers them 24 they figure he is going to make a profit on it. “Maybe 
he figures he can get 3 or 34; I will take a chance and send it on the market and 
maybe I will get 34, too.” 
_ Q. There is no local produce you buy outright?—-A. Oh, I would not say 
that. A lot of local produce is bought outright, but there is also a heavy per- 
centage shipped on consignment. It depends on the preference of the grower. 
Q. You buy it both ways?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Talking about your own company on that point as to the domestic 
produce that you handle what would you say is purchased outright? I am 
talking of all the produce that you handle domestically. What would be the 
proportion that you purchase outright and what would be the proportion you 


sell on a commission basis?—A. It would run about 50 per cent in the over-all 


average. It would vary on different commodities. — 

Q. The average on the whole would be about 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That means half of the produce you handle would be sold on a 
commission basis?—A. Yes. ; 


@. And the grower would get whatever extra margin there would be if 


there was any or extra loss if there was any?—A. That is right. 
Q. And the other 50 per cent would be purchased outright?—A. That is 
right. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. As to the local supply the other day Mr. Wolfe said that you used 
approximately about 2,000 bushels of carrots a week. _No doubt you know 
about. how much you are going to use of other vegetables the same as you do for 


carrots, such as potatoes, cabbage and so on. You do know that pretty well in 


advance?—-A. Reasonably well. 

Q. Do you make any effort then to contraet for your total supply? 
—A. No. 

Q. From Canada?—A. No. z 

Q. Why not?—A. Because we have no control over what we are going to 
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receive on consignment. If we have our total supply contracted and growers 


come to us to sell their merchandise on consignment we would not be in a — 


position to handle it. 


Q. Do you not think it would be to your interest and to Canada’s interest and — 


to the consumer’s interest if you endeavoured to obtain your supply on contract? 
There is no possible way for them to be sure as to the supply required unless 


you can assure somebody that you are going to take certain quantities. Let — 
me put it this way. I think this is a three-way deal, producers, wholesalers and — 
retailers. The wholesalers and the retailers are the agents for the producers. . 


You people are the only ones who can tell the producers at all accurately how 
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you could develop a team in Canada that I believe would give you all the 
vegetables and fruit that you want. As it is now the producers are working in 
the dark. The only one who can bring light to them as to what is actually being 
_ sold are the people who are doing your job. I think there is a place in the field 
for you, but I think there is that part of it— —A. The quantity of merchandise 
we can sell is greatly controlled by the supply available and the price level at 
which it sells. We might handle one year twice as many packages of a particular 
article as in another year under different market conditions. 
4g Q. I know there will always be fluctuation but you could aim at it. Is it 
~ not true that you like to be in a position to deal in a market where there is an 
_ abundant supply, or where you can get a depressed price on account of quantity? 
_ Therefore you prefer to take only a part of your supplies from Canada, and the 
- balance you buy on a glutted market.—A. You say part of our supply from 
_ Canada. Are you referring to— % 
— _ Q. I am referring to what you import. When you import you are importing 
generally when the market is low.—A. That is not so. We import when the 
local supply is exhausted. We are not desirous of importing merchandise when 
there is a Canadian supply available. 
Q. All right, we will take you at your word that you are not desirous. 
You desire to get your supply locally?—A. That is correct. 
i" Q. To get your supply locally you should be able to indicate to some growers 
as to the quantity that you are going to require——A. There are storage facilities 
- that enter into it, and there is also the shrinkage problem that enters into it. 
q Q. I grant you that—A. If we were to attempt to corral sufficient mer- 
 chandise to do us through into the winter then we would be taking merchandise 
— to the dump. 
. Q. You said a little while ago that there are a lot of vegetables that the 
farmer can store, potatoes, cabbage and carrots, and it does not all need to go 
into storage as long as they are sure of getting a market for it—aA. The 
situation is that if we make a deal with a grower for a certain block of 
merchandise we cannot leave it on his farm for storage. It is not advisable 
_ to do that because we would prefer to try to find a better type of storage for it 
than to leave it out there subject to the elements in the barn. 
Q. That probably means— —A. And that storage space is not available. 
Q. That is another point as to whether there is adequate storage in the 
country. I am not criticizing, but I think that you being in the centre position 
can do a great deal to help to increase the quantity of vegetables grown in 
Canada. You can help greatly to get all this merchandise to the consumer in 
better shape. In other words, you have a job to do with the retailer who is 
handling it. There are stores right here in Ottawa where it is pretty hard to 
tell a lettuce from a mop. The way it looks nobody wants to buy that lettuce. 
=A. That: is true. 
ae Q. That retailer is not a good agent for the producer. The point I am 
getting at is that a good agency business depends on you and on the retailer and 
- the knowledge that the producer will give you what you want. The consumer 
would get a fairly reasonable average cost, and I think you would make more 
money out of it in the end—A. I think Mr. Robinson’s organization is doing 
quite a job on that. He is in constant touch with the wholesale and retail trade, 
and is conveying information to the growers at all times during their producing _ 
and storing season. 5 Waa 
ke Q. That is all right, but I am a manufacturer, and we do distributing, and 
__we expect the wholesaler who is handling our goods to be a good merchandiser, 
| and we expect the retailer who sells it to the public to handle it in the right way — 
A. By and large both the wholesale and retail trade are doing a reasonably good 
job. There are individuals in both classes of trade with whom some fault may 


7 be found. 
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Q. The only point I am trying to make is that you expect the producer to — 
work blindly as to what the market is going to be—A. I do not think he is © 
working blindly. As I said, I think the association of growers is assisting them — 
tremendously. 4 

Q. He is pretty often. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Mr. Austin, when you say you are doing a good job you would not suggest 


you are doing a good job to keep the price down to the consumer, would you?— x 


A. We are back again. 
Mr. Irvine: That is what we are here for. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Austin, we will now deal with the next two columns of your state- E 
ments 2 and 3, carrots, local No. 1 washed and carrots, imported, United States — 
No. 1 washed. I want to draw the attention of the members of the committee 


that there is a footnote reading “all carrots, local were purchased in unwashed 


condition. Therefore costs are in no way comparable to selling prices of washed 
carrots.” Mr. Austin, I have my own opinion as to the impossibility of not 
comparing them, but I would rather get it from the man from the trade. Would 


you tell the members of the committee why it is practically impossible to — 


compare costs when you purchase carrots unwashed instead of purchasing them 


washed?—A. Practically all carrots that we handle are purchased from the ~ 


grower in an unwashed condition. They come to our warehouse, and as Mr. 
Wolfe explained yesterday we have a processing department in our warehouse. — 
The carrots go through a washing machine and are graded to No. 1 standard ~ 


and packed in bushel baskets for sale. During that process we have a labour ~ 


cost and we have shrinkage to take into consideration. Labour cost is reason- 


ably uniform but shrinkage is not uniform and therefore it is impossible to strike — : 


any average on the cost of processing carrots. It is because we purchase the 
carrots in an unwashed condition and the sale price is figured at a washed 
condition, and that sale price has no relative bearing. 

Q. What determines the price as between you and the grower under condi- 
tions of that kind? How do you establish the price?—A. It is mutual bargain- 
ing. We buy at a price where we think we can process the carrots and still — 
show: a profit. 

Q. When you buy unwashed carrots do you set a price to the grower?— 
A. No, we buy unwashed carrots at the market price at that time. There is a 
market price in the country for unwashed carrots. The growers are selling to 
people other than ourselves and competition is established between the sellers 
and the buyers, and sets the price which we must pay. 

Q. What proportion of all your carrots do you purchase from the growers 
in an unwashed condition?—A. Practically all of them. 

Q. What would be the proportion between the unwashed carrots purchased 
from the grower and the imported carrots which you purchase?—A. If you are 
referring to the past season about 95 per cent would be domestic produce. . 

Q. Do you purchase those carrots outright or on commission as you do ~ 
for other vegetables? —-A. We purchase in both ways. We have listed the prices — 
of purchases and sales here but we have not included commission sales because — 
the selling price was very similar. 

Mr. McGrecor: Do I understand according to this page that you sold carrots — 
at 5 cents a pound? : 

Mr. Monet: The bottom of page 3 refers to imported carrots. 
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By Mr. McGregor: 

a Q. The figure then is 7-9 cents?—A. 7-9 cents a pound was the average sell- 
ing price on that day. 

-  Q. That is what you paid?—A. That is the average sale price. 

Mr. Monet: There is a mistake on the last column, the third line from the 
bottom of the page, and opposite the figure 7-1, a loss, there should be an “L”. 
bY Mr. McGrecor: Do you mean to say that at that time you bought carrots 
at 7-9 cents and sold them for—what price did you sell them for? 

Mr. Moner: Those are imported carrots. 

Mr. McGrecor: Where are the domestic carrots? 


Mr. Monet: They are not listed because there was a loss shown all the way 


Mr. McGrecor: A loss on domestic carrots? 
Mr. Moner: Would you answer the question regarding domestic carrots? 
The Wirness: The domestic carrot prices are listed on pages 2 and 3 of the 


By Mr. McGregor: 
— Q. You have these figures as decimals?—A. That is 2-9 cents per pound for 
| local carrots, washed. 
; Q. $2.90 for 100 pounds?—A. That is correct. 
Q. That is your selling priee?—A. That is right. 
Q. And you paid how much?—A. 2 cents a pound at that particular time. 
That is on the next chart. 
Mr. Monet: I wish to point out that the secretariat did not prepare a chart 


By Mr. McGregor: 

— Q. Am I right in my understanding that on December 31 these carrots were 
sold at $4.90 and you had purchased them at $4?—A. That is correct. 

_ Q. And on the day before they were sold for $4.50 and bought for $3?—A. 
That is not necessarily a comparative figure, Mr. McGregor, because the carrots 
| which we sold on a specific day are not necessarily the carrots which are most 
| recently purchased. There is no way of comparing them. 

~ Q. What do you generally figure is the profit on 100 pounds of carrots?— 
A. I cannot tell you offhand for the simple reason that they are processed. 

-Q. What does it cost to process them?—A. Mr. Wolfe informs me that the 
erage profit in his opinion would be about 1 cent per pound. 

| Q. 1 cent a pound or $1 on a hundred pounds of carrots?—A. Yes, after 
| processing. 

| Q. Times have changed since we used to sell carrots at 25 cents a bag. 

Mr. Irvine: And you washed them yourself. 

Mr. McGrecor: We let the public wash them in those days. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Do you purchase imported carrots in carload lots?—A. Yes. 
Q. What quantity is in a car lot?—A. 600 fifty-pound bags. 
- Q. I notice the margin between selling price and cost was very small during 
the period March 18 to April 22?—-A. When carrots were purchased from the 
United States there was a ceiling of 10 cents a pound retail and 7 cents a pound 
‘wholesale. As you can see from the cost it was impossible to buy carrots and lay 
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them down here at less than 7 cents a pound. For that reason an order was issued 
permitting a division of the total mark-up between the laid-down cost and retail 
selling. A portion was allowed to the wholesaler and a portion was allowed to 
ue retailer, The wholesaler was entitled to a 25 per cent margin and the retailer 
a 15 per cent margin, and for that reason our actual monetary profit was very 
very narrow. “) 
Q. Coming to the last item mentioned on statements 2 and 3, onions, I see 
that on page 4 of the table there is a comparison. Do you handle onions on a 
consignment basis mostly ?—A. We handle some on consignment but mostly they — 
are outright purchases. * 
Q. What i is the percentage of outright purchases ?— A. 65 per cent. 4 

Q. So as the result of whatever increases there might be at certain periods_ 
and considering the law of supply and demand you did benefit?—A. That is 
correct, yes. ' 
Q. On January 22 your floor selling price was 5:5 cents a pound?—A. That. 

is right. 
0. Your most recent purchase price was 4°8. On January 22 you used the 
same most recent purchase price which was 5:2 cents?—A. Yes. : 
Q. It jumped during the week of January 22-29 to 6-2 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the most recent purchase price remained the same?—A. Right. 4 

Q. The same applies for February 5 when your selling price was 6-5 cents; 

on February 12 it was 7 cents?—A. That is right. g 
Q. The cost price remained the samé?—A. That is right. ; 

Q. May I take it the explanation is the same with respect to the cost price, 
and it is because they are all of the same lot?—A. Yes, of the same lot. 3 
Q. And of that lot your sales in the weeks of January 29, February 5, and 
February 12, were at 6-2 cents, 6°5 cents and 7 cents?—A. That is right. & 
Q. Would not that be a very substantial mark-up?—A. Eventually it 
develops into a fairly substantial mark-up but it is once again merely following | 
the trend of the selling market. } 


Mr. Tuatrcuer: Supply and demand. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. What would you normally feel would be a reasonable mark-up on a 
pound of onions, taking into consideration the law of supply and demand, if you 
will?—A. I do not know that I can give you a definite answer. a 

Q. Will you give it as closely as you can?—A. It is merely an opinionative 
answer but I would judge possibly a cent a pound would be a fair normal mark-up. 

Q. That would be in percentage how much?—A, It would depend on the 
selling price. # 

Q. Take it that you are selling at 7 cents?—A. When you sell at 7 cents 
that would be about 15 per cent. 

Q. So when you sell at a percentage running as high as 25-7 that would be 
very abnormal?—A. It is abnormal, but it is brought about by advancing market 
and stock on hand. 

Q. And if it is abnormal for many consecutive weeks then it is very, very, 
abnormal? 


Mr. McGrecor: It gets monotonous. 
Mr. Prnarp: Then it becomes normal. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. I do not want to be repetitious but if competition does set the price and 1 
supply and demand is the main factor, are we not at a point during those month: 
where the supply could not equal the demand. The supply, due to unforesee! 
circumstances, was cut off, and have you not taken unduly high profits or take 
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advantage of that situation? The profits all the way through are abnormal, and 
~ would not that be a fair assumption to make?—A. My colleague offers me a 
~ little assistance. The wholesale fruit and vegetable business has never operated 
on a specific mark-up except during the existence of the Wartime Prices and 
_ Trade Board orders. 

; Q. You made profits under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board controls?— 
A. We made profits, yes. 


Q. We may take them as reasonable?—A. They were reasonable mark-ups, 


= yes. ‘ 

; Q. Yes and at all other times the law of supply and demand does prevail 

and— —A. Even though we have a prices board order respecting mark-up, 
supply and demand also controls the price below the level allowed. Naturally 
the price can go no further. 
Q. When the supply is cut off we do not get the true function of the law of 
supply and demand because you have not got free competition? Ordinarily I 
agree that competition would probably keep prices down but when such a huge 
source of supply was cut off that law could not work?—A. The law worked very 
actively. 


(Mr. Maybank resumed the chair.) 


Q. No, I do not think it has been working. Competition has not kept prices 

down?—A. Competition put prices up at that time, it did not bring them down. 
Q. How would competition put prices up?—A. Competition on the part of 

buyers. | 

. Q. No, what you paid the buyers went down one week.—A. We do not pay 

the buyer. 

Q. We have evidence that what you paid the buyer went down and your 
price went the opposite way ?—A. We paid the growers. 

Q. On the evidence on page 2 a moment ago, your cost went from $2.35 down 
+0 $2.23, but your selling price did not go down?—A. I explained that. 

Q. But that is contrary to the statement you just made?—-A. No, let me 
explain further. Competition ig the item on which you are speaking right now. 
In the case of an abundant supply, competition between the sellers controls the 
market and brings it down. In the case of a short supply, competition between 
buyers forces the market up, if you have less supply than demand. 

Q. I do not blame your company half as much as I blame the government 
for not leaving ceilings on until supplies caught up with demand. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Before I conclude my examination, I should like to say I have concluded 
my examination on the information you were requested to supply. However, some 
information was brought to my attention as to a purchase of Egyptian onions 
- made by your company some time around April 27, 1948; is that right? A. That 

is right. 

Q. Would you give the committee some information concerning that transac- 
tion, the purchase price and your selling price?—A. That particular purchase of 
Egyptian onions was made by us in January. We made a contract with an 
Egyptian shipper to ship those onions when the crop was ready. It happened to 
be the middle of March. They arrived in Toronto along about the 25th day of 
April. The price of the onions was $5.20 at the seaboard and delivered in 
‘Toronto, duty paid, at $7.41 per bag. 

Q. How many bags did you have?—A. We had 1,000 bags. 

Q. Of how many pounds per bag?—A. 110 pounds. 

Q. You received those onions about April 27 in Toronto?—A. That is right. 

-Q. Your laid down cost was ¢7.412?—A. That is right. 
Q. You have sold those onions by now? They are all sold?—A. Yes. 
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Q. At what price did you sell them?—A. On arrival, the market on those 
onions was approximately $10 to $10.50 a bag. Since that time, under the pressure 
of supply, the market has receded to the present day level of about $7. 

Q. You say, “the pressure of supply”. Do I understand you to mean many 
onions came in?—A. There were more than enough onions came in to supply the 
current demand. 2 

@. Were they all Egyptian onions?—A. Some were Australian onions and 
some were Chilean onions. 

Q. Your selling price in the beginning was $10 and $10.50.—A. That is right. 

Q. The last sales you made— —A. Before we left Toronto, the last sales we 
made were at $7 per bag. 

Q. Did you get any other consignment of onions some time during the month 
of April?—A. We had two. shipments of Egyptian onions, another shipment of 
1,200 bags. 

Q. Your laid down cost was how much?—A. $7.05. 

. This shipment sold at $7.50 a bag?—A. $7.50. to $8. 


By Mr. McGregor: 
_ Q. When did you get the second shipment?—A. About two weeks after the 
first. 
By Mr. Monet: 


Q. That was three cars, was it not?—A. That is right. 
Mr. Monet: I have no more questions. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Why would you sell those onions at $7 when you say you paid $7.05 for 
the new ones?—A. Onions are bought in Egypt on a contract basis from one month 
to two months prior to arrival. We can only buy what we consider is a good 
purchase at that time. It might not be a good purchase by the time they arrive 
here. 

Mr. Monet: I have no more questions of this witness. 

The Vice-CuHairMAN: If there are no other questions, will you be calling 
another witness? 

Mr. Irvine: Before you call another witness— 

The Vice-Cuairman: I was going to follow that with some information 
which I have. There is just a possibility we will not continue with this witness 
tonight. In such an event, possibly it would be wise to swear the next witness 
before adjournment. 

Mr. Irvine: Before you swear the next witness, I should like to bring a matter 
to the attention of the committee. In fact, I want to make a motion. Before I 
make that motion, I want to indicate the reasons for making it. 

First, practically every witness testifies that supply and demand arbitrarily 
set the prices and every business man here who has given evidence testifies it is 
proper for him to take all the traffic will bear. In fact, he claims it as his right to 
do so. It has been stated again and again by witnesses that it would be both 
foolish and impractical for any business management to deliberately reduce the 
margin on sales on a keen demand market. 

It was in the hope of impressing Canadian business with the advisability of 
reducing prices voluntarily that the Prime Minister moved the setting up of this 
committee. Therefore, I move, sir, that this committee report to parliament 
and ask for power to make recommendations with a view to reducing prices by 
some other method since the voluntary method is ineffective. | 
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The Vice-CuatrMan: All that you have said is your motion? Your opening 


remarks are part of the preamble? 


Mr. Irvine: Yes. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? Do you want to 
discuss it? All those in favour? Those against? Three vote against the 
motion and three for it. It is even, therefore I vote against the motion and the 
motion is lost. 

You probably wish to hand your written motion to Mr. Arsenault? 

Mr. Irvine: Oh, yes. 


The Vice-CuamrMANn: I think everyone is grateful to you, Mr. Irvine, for 
disposing of it as quickly as possible. It actually gave an opportunity for a lot 
of oratory. 

Mr. Irvine: We will have others later, I have no doubt. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You will remember Mr. Ashbauch who was here 
was to send a memorandum on the nail situation. I have not that memoran- 
dum but I have been inquiring about it. I have had a message handed to me 
today that he is ready to address a memo to me. It may not come immediately, 
and for this reason; he is meeting the large companies who are producing nails 
and he would be in a better position after that to give us accurate data. 

Now, I think what I have just said to you he will be saying by way of a 


~ memorandum addressed to me. I thought you ought to know that in the mean- 
' time. You will all be aware that, probably, what is involved in this conference 


_ is to arrange with certain—I presume this, I am talking off my own bat—to 


arrange the discontinuance of some wire fabrication and put the raw commodity 
into nails instead. 


Mr. Tuarcurr: In view of what Mr. Howe said in the House, I think he is 


i doing pretty well what the committee suggested. 


The Vice-CHamMaNn: I think that is right. I think the memorandum from 


_ him would have something to do with that. This much information I had from 
_ him and I thought you would like to know it. 


Mr. TuatcHer: Thank you very much. 
Mr. Irvine: I was going to ask if the Clerk of the House had reported as 
yet on our ability to summon cabinet ministers? 
- The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: No. 
Mr. McGrecor: What about the report from Dr. Beauchesne? 


The Vice-Cuamman: Mr. Irvine was just asking about that. He has not 
had time to write it as yet. I presume he would have to look into the authorities 


i first. — 


Mr. THatcuerR: I move we adjourn. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We had better swear the next witness first. 


Harold E. Stronach, General Manager, Stronach and Sons, Toronto, 
ealled and sworn: 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Would you give us your first name, please?—A. Harold E. Stronach. 


Q. And your address?—A. 18 Rolph Road, Toronto. 
Q. Your occupation?—A. General manager of the firm of Stronach and 


Sons. 
The CHatrMAn: The committee will adjourn until tomorrow at 11.00 a.m. 


The committee adjourned to meet again tomorrow, May 18, 1948, at 


11.00 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, May 18, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Maybank, presiding. 

4 _ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Kuhl, 
McGregor, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Pinard, Thatcher, W inters. 
Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. H. E. Stronach, General Manager, Stronach & Sons, Toronto, was 
recalled and further examined. He filed, 

; Exhibit No. 106—Series of five statements submitted by Stronach & Sons 
in answer to questionnaire. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 
During proceedings, Mr. Mayhew took the Chair in the temporary absence 
of the Vice-Chairman. 

Witness discharged. 

; Mr. Geo. C. Anspach, President, Geo. C. Anspach Co., Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., was called, sworn and examined. He filed, 

Exhibit No. 107—Series of five statements submitted by Geo. C. Anspach 
Co., Limited, in answer to questionnaire. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of 
Evidence). 

At 12.55 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


<a 
a 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Maybank, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Beaudoin, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, 
McGregor, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Thatcher, 
Winters. . 

_ Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committe in attendance. 


Mr. Thatcher moved; seconded by Mr. Irvine. 

Whereas the chief purpose of the price spread committee, is to 
study reasons for the high cost of living, and at the same time methods 
of lowering it— 

and whereas the cost-of-living index has continued to rise even 
as the committee has been sitting— 

and whereas there are indications that the European Recovery 

- Program will cause additional merchandise shortages in Canada and 
even higher prices— 

and whereas the deliberations of this committee have shown beyond 

reasonable doubt, that due to abnormal world conditions and demand, 

regular competition is still not functioning to keep prices down— 
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I move that this committee immediately ask the House of Commons 
to extend the committee’s terms of reference, in order to enable it to 
recommend— 

That a nation-wide plebiscite be held which raat allow the 
Canadian people themselves to decide whether or not they wish the 
return of price and related controls, until abnormal post-war shortages — 
are ended. 


The Chairman ruled that the motion was out of order on the ground that 
it asked for power not only to recommend, but to recommend a specific thing 
which did not come under the scope of the Committee’s Order of Reference. 


Mr. Fleming having appealed from the Chairman’s ruling that the Chair-_ 
man having stated that there was no appeal from the Chair’s ruling, Mr. 
Thatcher moved that the Clerk of the House be asked for a decision as to the 
propriety of the Chairman’s ruling on the right to appeal from his decision. fe 
Motion carried. 


Mr. George C. Anspach was recalled and further examined. 


ee 


In the course of witness’ examination, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, t 
presented a memorandum from the Clerk of the House respecting the calling — 
of a Minister of the Crown as a witness before the Committee. (See Minutes 
of Evidence). * 


ata ae 


On motion of Mr. Maybank. 
Resolved—(on division) That the Chairman should not invite Mr. z 
Gardiner at the present time. 


een 


Examination of Mr. Anspach continued, and at 6.00 p.m. witness i 
discharged. a: 
2 


The Chairman informed the Committee that the Clerk had consulted with 
the Clerk of the House who had confirmed that there is no appeal from the 
ruling of a Chairman in Committee. ! 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 18, at 11 a.m. x 
R. ARSENAULT, % 
' Clerk of the Committee. — 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
May 18, 1948. 


sg The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


i 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. 


_ Harry E. Stronach, General Manager, Stronach and Sons, Toronto, 
recalled: ¢ 


Mr. THatcHer: Mr. Chairman, is there any brief to go with this witness? 
__ Mr. Monet: There will be an exhibit after a little while, after the prelimi- 
nary questioning is finished. 


By Mr. Monet: 

— Q. Mr. Stronach, you were sworn before we adjourned yesterday, so we will 
proceed with our examination, and before dealing with the questions which are to 
be answered ‘by Mr. Stronach I intend to ask the witness a few general questions 
similar to what I did in connection with the Ontario Produce Company. Mr. 
Stronach, would you please tell members of the committee when your fiscal year 
ends?—A. The 31st of December. 
Q. And the address of the head office?—A. 60 Colborne Street, Toronto. 
Q. I understand the name of the business is Stronach and Sons?—A. That is 
right. 
. Q. Would you give the members of the committee the names of the partners 
‘in the firm?—A. George Stronach, Proprietor; Harry E. Stronach, General 
Manager; George Stronach Jr., General Superintendent; and Harold Anderson, 
Office Manager. 
 Q. George Stronach is your father?—A. That is right. 
’ Q. And George Jr.2—A. He is my brother. 
Q. Is Mr. Anderson any relation?—A. No, no relation. 
__ Q. And the head office of the company is in Toronto?—A. Correct. 
 Q. And I understand that you have no subsidiaries of any kind?—A. That 
is right. 
_— Q. You also operate a warehouse in Toronto?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Is that the property of the company?—A. No, we are tenants. 
- Q. You are tenants?—A. The building is 60 Colborne Street, where the head 
office is located, but our sales store is No. 66 Colborne Street of which we are the 
tenants. 
> Q. That is your warehouse?—A. That is right. 
6. That is where you store the goods you have on hand for sale?-—A. That 
is correct. 

3 -Q. I understand also, Mr. Stronach, that your business is mostly on a com- 
mission basis, is it not?—A. That is right. ; 
~ Q. What would be the proportion of your business which would not be on 
a commission basis?—A. It might run as high as 15 per cent. | 
 Q. That would be for goods which you purchase outright and sell as an 
ordinary wholesaler?—A. That is right, 
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Q. And the other 85 per cent of your business is purely on commission? | 


oat, Now, eke goods which are handled on a commission basis, are they 
domestic goods or imported, or both?—A. Chiefly domestic. Occasionally we 
get consignments from other members of the trade of imported merchandise sent 
to us to sell for them on consignment. 


By Mr. Thatcher: ; 


Q. And all your imported goods are bought outright, are they?—A. ‘Not all 
Mr. Thatcher, but a large proportion, yes. 

Q. A large part of the imported are bought outright, and a large part of your. 
domestic are bought on confirmation?—A. That is right; but I must go further 
than that and tell you that any of the imported goods we buy are bought from | 
the original importers in Toronto. : 


By Mr. Monet: ; 


Q. And you handle them for them on a commission basis?—A. No, no. : 
@. So that as a whole we can say that your business with respect to domestic 

and imported goods is about 85 per cent on a commission basis?—A. That is rights 
Mr. Mayuew: How do you get your 85 per cent? 


Mr. Moner: I am coming to that, if you don’t mind. + 


By Mr. Monet: _ : 

Q. With respect to your domestic goods, what proportion of the goods are 
sold on commission, and what proportion of the goods are purchased outright for 
you to sell for your benefit?—A. Well, 95 per cent of the domestic commodities | 
we handle would be consigned to us to sell on commission, the other 5 per cent 
would be bought outright. < 

Q. And then these would be consigned to you by the growers?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. Do you get your commodities mostly from the growers?—A. Mostly from 
the growers. 

Q. So you would be different from the type of business people described by 
Mr. Robinson as commission agents?—A. That is right. 4 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Do you, as a matter of practice, encourage growers to ship to you on a_ 
commission basis rather than buying outright?—A. Yes. It is a policy of ours 
that we do everything in our power to have the grower or producer to ship to us 
on consignment; but, if he has a commodity that is in particular demand and he 
refuses or he insists that he sell it, then under certain circumstances we will buy 
it. I mean, if I can see that I am going to lose a particular lot of produce that 
I want inasmuch as he will not ship it to me on consignment then I will buy it. i 


By Mr. Monet: ee 


Q. But as a rule in your business over the last few years has it not been | 
a general rule that the grower would rather have you sell his produce on a 

commission basis for him?—A. That is right. ‘ 

Q. As a general rule we can accept that?—A. That is right. 

Q. What commission do you take on domestic produce?—A. 124 per cent 
and handling charges. 

Q. Is that agreed to by the grower and by you when you take possession of 
his goods?—A. That is right. > 

Q. He knows he is going to pay 124 per cent commission?—A. That is right. 
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_ Q. Now I understand you do everything in your power to try to get the 
est possible price, don’t you?—A. I have to do that. 

—_ Q. You have to do that; why have you got to do that?—A. Competition is 
so keen in the commission business that if I did not work hard for the farmer 
get as much money for him as the traffic will bear then I am going to lose his 
account to one of my competitors. ; 

_ Q. So you endeavour to get the highest possible price for the grower of the 
goods he wants you to sell for him?—A. Very definitely. 

; Q. How would you proceed to achieve that?—A. I don’t just understand 
your question. 

Q. Well, from what you have said, how would you determine the price you 
ld ask—I understand you are selling to the retail trade?—A. That is right. 
Q. What would determine the price you would ask? How would you know 
to set the price on the goods he wanted you to sell?—A. Well, after years of 
experience selling fresh fruit and vegetables you require a knack that is in there 
as to guessing as a result of the available supply and anticipated demand. It is 
on these two factors that you attempt to establish a price. But, of course, the 
‘price being set on merchandise has to be acceptable to the retail distributor. If 
he thinks the price we are asking is exorbitant then he will back away from the 
eal and he won’t buy it. 


Mr. Irvine: If it was too low he would not buy anything. 
The Wirngss: If it is too low he would buy it quick. 
Mr. Irvine: Yes, that is what I meant. 


wou 


By Mr. Monet: 


— Q. Now, let us take as an example one morning at the opening of your 
office, you have a certain quantity say of potatoes for sale; is it the retailer who 
“makes the first. bid or do you offer potatoes at a certain price?—A. No, the 
‘retailer insists on us putting a price on it and that gives him a dicker. 

— Q. Then what I would like you to tell the members of the committee is at that 
“particular moment how do you proceed to set the price?—A. Well, there is 
competition in the market and I am in touch with quotations from the maritimes 

—we do not handle maritime potatoes, we handle only Ontario potatoes. I know 
what the quotations are from the maritimes. I know what the laid-down cost is, 
and I endeavour to get more if I think the potatoes are as good as or better than 
the available Prince Edward Island potatoes on the market, or less if the 
centy is not as good. 
~ Q. And then you will try, of course, to sell your potatoes a little higher than 
maybe your competitors?—A. We are striving to get the utmost. 

'  Q. So there is competition between all the firms who handle these goods on 
5, commission basis?—A. That is right. 
* Q. There is competition between yourselves with a view to getting the largest 


price for the goods?—A. That is right. Pa 
—__-Q. And that of course would tend to raise prices?—A. That is right. 

__ Q. And the retailer would be the one at this stage who would pay the 
“Higher price than he would have paid had that commission not existed? 

Mr. McCussin: He would pay a lower price. 

The Witness: The retailer is constantly trying to beat us down. 

Mr. Monet: Does he succeed all the time? 

The Wirness: Well, it depends on the supply and the demand. © 

| Mr. TuHatcuer: He didn’t as a rule after the import embargo went on, 
did he? 
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By Mr. Monet: 


Q. I was asking you if the retailer had succeeded in keeping the prices 
down in the last six months?—A. No, the retailer was more interested in 
obtaining supplies. 5 

Q. Than he was in trying to keep prices down?—A. That is right. 

Q. And of course that would suit you commission agents who would be 
getting a better price for your consignees?—A. It seemed to be a_ better 
arrangement. , ; 

Q. But in the long run it is the consumer who pays for it?—A. Yes; but at 
the same time the extra money the consumer pays is going to the primary 

roducer. . 
: Q. I am not discussing that aspect of the matter with you for the moment. — 
Now, do you think anything could be done—you have been in the business for 
quite a number of years and your firm is a very large commission firm; is that _ 
right?—A. Yes. : 4 

Q. I am told that in Toronto you would be the largest commission 
firm?—A. I do not know whether you would call us the largest, it would depend — 
on the point of view. I could say, the best. 3 

Q. Well, let us say the best. That is why I feel that in questioning you I 
am getting the opinion of an expert in the matter, because I say that you are by — 
far the best. Now, do you think that something could have been done to 
keep prices at a lower level than they were during the last six months?—A. 
This is a personal opinion. If I knew that such a situation was in contemplation — 
I probably would not do very much about it because it is my duty, my trust, to 
get as much for the producer as I can for the merchandise he sends in for me 
to sell. a 

Q. Well, you heard Mr. Robinson, one of Mr. Robinson’s statements in 
his brief to this committee—I am referring here to a few lines on page 9, and 
I would like to have your comments on them. He said: “It was, therefore, 
amusing to some of us to watch some commission wholesalers riding the bull — 
market to the limit and at the same time joining in the public clamour about 
prices”. Wouldn’t you care to make any comment on that statement?—A. Yes. 
I do not think he meant commission merchants such as we are. % 

Q. Well then, would you make any comment on the statement?—A. I have | 
made it I do not think he meant commission merchants who are established 
in the industry. = 

Q. Who do you think he meant?—A. I believe he meant the men who go out 
to the farmer and buy their produce for cash at the farm and then bring it into’ 
the city of Toronto and distribute it at a profit or a loss as the case may be. 

Q. Would you care to make any comment on this statement in so far as _ 
it. applies to wholesalers or others such as you have referred to?—A. Well, I do 
not have any argument to make with Mr. Robinson’s statement, inasmuch as . 


feel that that is his personal opinion everyone is entitled to that, whether it b 
right or whether it be wrong. i. 
Q. What would be your opinion?—A. My opinion is that he is, shall we say, 
a little incorrect. ; ; 
Q. Would you give your own comment then on the matter?—-A. Yes. I do 
not think that we have created any furore or raised any fuss about the supplies” 
being cut off, because it was to our interests, it was beneficial to us as commission 
dealers to see the supplies of American produce not being brought in in competi- 
tion with Canadian produce cutting out supplies increased the demand for the 
available Canadian produce, and as a result of that process we felt that we 
benefited. 4 
Q. As far as your firm as commission agents were concerned?—A. That is 
right. : 
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pe Q. But to the ordinary wholesaler I mean, or this type of distributor to 

whom Mr. Robinson was referring?—A. I do not think he was referring to us. 

a 7 at Definitely, you see, he was not referring to your company, I agree.— 

ar Vets 4 
Q. And you would rather not make any comment I suppose as to the 
 others?—A. No. 

Q. Now, as to your storing capacity I understand that you store certain 

quantities of domestic goods that you receive and hold them for disposition?—A. 

Just the supplies we bought in the market which we store in our warehouse 

and hold them while they are in great volume. It is a day-to-day operation. 

: Q. You never at any time hold any considerable volume of supplies?—A. No. 

Q. Now, on November 17, 1947, did you have any large quantity of supplies 
in general for the grower?—A. Do you mean under my control? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not control anything, Mr. Monet, the grower owns it 
until it is in my warehouse and they bring it in a truckload at a time and when 
that is sold they bring in another truckload and when that is sold they will bring 
in another. Until they bring it in to me I have no control over it. 

Q. But after it is in the warehouse?—A. I can control it. 

Q. I understand, until it is sold it belongs to the grower?—A. It belongs to 
the grower, yes. 

Q. What I want to know is this, if on November 18, you had in your ware- 
house any large quantity of supplies belonging to the growers that you had for 
sale?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not?—A. No. 

Q. And you kept receiving supplies after November 17, as in the past 
years is that correct?—-A. That is true. 

Q. So that it was as normal as in past years, was it?—A. Well, let me 
put it this way, at the time of the holdup I was a little enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of a higher price and if I worked a little harder to ensure plentiful 
supplies there might be some benefit to all concerned. 

Q. That lasted for a few days?—A. How is that? 

Q. You said that if you got enthusiastic you could get a higher price—A. 
T am always enthusiastic about that. 

Q. I mean at that particular time. do you mean you held— —A. We went 
out and advised our growers, I mean the growers who are dealing with us, that 
we anticipated a higher market and then we advised them if they were going 
to market to be sure and market it through us and that we would guarantee 
them the highest market price on the sale of their goods. 
~  Q. Why were you anticipating a higher price at that time?—A. It was only 
reasonable to assume there would be depleted supplies and a smaller supply than 
usual and the price would react in a higher trend as a result of the demand. 

Q. And is it correct to state as Mr. Robinson said that at that time there was 
quite a publicity campaign started about the scarcity of supplies?—A. There was 
a lot of newspaper comment. 

Q. And that would create a rising price level?—A. Naturally. 

Q. Could not that publicity compaign have been a little less strenuous and 
kept prices a little lower?—A. We would have been very pleased to see that. 
There was no necessity for much that appeared in the newspapers at all. 

Q. You would have been glad to see less?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are speaking for your own company?—A. That is right. 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Who carried on this campaign Mr. Robinson spoke about in the news- 
-papers?—A. The newspapers; of course, they were selling newspapers. 
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Q. I thought I understood someone to say that there had been a certain 
amount of advertising as well as editorial comment?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. It was just editorial?—A. That is right. 


The Vice-CuairMan: “Just editorials”, you do not mean to stop there, do 
you? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: And newspaper stories. — 

The Vice-CHarrMaN: That is right, 


Mr. Prnarp: We were told that some publicity was placed by American 
firms. 


The Wirness: Not in the local papers. They might have paid for space in 
the trade journals. 


Mr. TuHatcHer: If that newspaper publicity had not taken place do you 
~ think it would have established a market in which supply would have been 
equal to demand; do you think that you could have supplied most of the normal 
market if that flurry had not been created? 


The Wirness: It would have made a vast difference if the publicity had not — 


been in the papers, because I believe people over-bought, and they were in the 
same position as the country in general. Everybody was concerned that they 
were not going to be able to get a hold of adequate supplies and as a result a 
good many people over-bought, bought far more produce than they normally 
would have and they took it home and put it in their cellars and a large per- 
centage of it spoiled. 


Mr. Fueminc: The effect of what you are saying is that as a result a 
condition of panic was created? 
The Wirness: That is right. 
- Mr. Fteminc: That always causes people to run out and buy supplies for 
themselves. . 


The Wirness: That is right, they read newspaper articles stressing points 
of that kind—for instance, that they were not going to be able to get enough 
potatoes, and so on—and it was apparent right from the start that it was abso- 
lutely unnecessary. ; 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: I wonder if it would have been worth while to start 
a campaign like the well known character who suggested that they should hang 
all the newspaper men—not any of those who are present, of course. 


Mr. TuHatcuer: But of course, Mr. Stronach, it would be fair to say that 
you benefited from that campaign in an indirect way? 


The Witness: That is a matter of opinion. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. There has been a lot said here, Mr. Stronach, and probably as a member of 
the committee pointed out last night there will still be a lot said about the law 


of supply and demand. Did not that publicity kind of help the law of supply and 


demand in increasing your prices?—A. It most definitely did. 

Q. It did?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if that publicity campaign or any other campaign had been directed 
in another way it could have brought prices down?—A. If there had been no. 
publicity at all it would have been much more satisfactory. 

Q. So you would agree that this law of supply and demand can be influenced 
in certain directions and to a certain extent?—A. I would say it can be swayed,, 
=» LEVIES: 
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Q. And it can be swayed by the trade?—A. You mean by the wholesale 


dealers? | 


. By the trade in general?—A. I do not know how. 


Q. Well if, for instance, if this particular publicity had been directed to the 
opposite direction, as you said a moment ago, you think the prices would have 
gone down, or at least they would not have gone so high?—A. That is true. 

Q. And then if the campaign had not been directed in the way it was prices 
would not have gone so high?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, if as Mr. Robinson pointed out, the trade was responsible for that 


-eampaign of publicity—I do not say that, it was Mr. Robinson who said that— 


I put it this way, that if the trade had not gone into that publicity campaign 
the result would not have been what it was?—A. You mean, if we had 
endeavoured to keep prices lower? 


Q. Yes.—A. Well, I am a commission merchant selling the farmers’ produce 


for as much as I can get for it. That is my bounden duty, and that is what I 
have to do to stay in business. 


Q. I know, but with your experience in the trade—and I am taking your 
firm with its long years of experience—I do not know whether you can answer 
that question or not. If you do not want to answer it, or if you cannot answer 
it, Just say so. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. The question is, could not the trade acting in concert have counterbal- 
anced that publicity campaign by a campaign of another sort?—A. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe that there was any definite campaign carried on; cer- 
tainly, not by the wholesale fruit trade. 

Q. Let me change it then and put it this way. I am only trying to see if we 
ean clarify the thing. There was activity in the way of much publicity which 
had the effect as Mr. Fleming has said of creating a condition of panic and this 
resulted in the rise in prices. That is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what about the possibilities at that time of a counter propaganda 
put on by the trade designed to quiet the fears of the consumers; and, could that 
have been done, would that have had the effect of holding prices down some- 
what?—A. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we did not know any more than did the 


~ public where this thing was going to end. 


Q. Whether such a thing could have been done or not, you say the trade did 
not have sufficient information to go ahead?—A. That is right. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Monet, have you an exhibit comparable to that produced 
by the Wolfe Company? : 

Mr. Monet: No. This firm is almost entirely a commission business and as 
you will see by the exhibit I will not be questioning the witness very much. The 
business is mostly commission and it would not help us. The percentages are 
roughly 95 per cent commission and 5 per cent outright purchases. 

Mr. Tuatcurr: That is for the domestic goods? 

The Witness: 85 per cent and 15 per cent. 

Mr. Moner: That is why, Mr. Thatcher, the secretariat and counsel did not 
think it necessary to have a comparison. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Will you turn to this questionnaire, Mr. Stronach, and the questionnaire 
will be filed as exhibit 106 at this point. 
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Exursir 106—Preliminary Information, Fruit and Voveiuble leeiceas : 
Stronach & Sons. 


Exursir 106 
Statement 1 


General Information 
PRELIMINARY INFORMATION—FRUIT AND VEGETABLE INQUIRY 4 


1. Name of Company: Stronach & Sons. 
2. Adrress of head office: 60 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont. 
3. Date commenced business: 1900. 


4. Names and addresses of parent, subsidiaries and affiliated companies: as — 
above—no subsidiaries. Bt 


5. Names and addresses of officers and directors or partners: George 
Stronach, Proprietor, 60 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont.; Harry E. Stronach, 
General Manager, 60 Colborne Street, "Toronto, Ont; ‘George Stronach, Jr., 
Gen’l. Superintendent, 60 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont.: Harold Anderson, — 
Office Manager, 60 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont. i 


6. Location of branches, warehouses and other ste of pistes (including 
those of subsidiary companies engaged in the fruit and vegetable trade): Ware- — 
house, 66 Colborne Street, Toronto. 
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By Mr. Monet: 
Q. You have a copy of the exhibit, Mr. Stronach?—A. Yes. 
Q. You identify this as the questionnaire which you answered?—A. Yes. 
; Q. I would ask the committee members to turn to page 4 of the statement 
which shows the annual sales and profits of the company for the past nine 
years. Would you give the members of the committee the total dollar sales 
of your company for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1939?—A. $302,617. 
Q. Would you give the corresponding information for the fiscal year. 
ending December 31, 1947?—A. $696,386. 
Q. Your sales for the last fiscal year have increased $390,000 over the 
1939 figure?—A. Yes. 
The Vicp-CHamman: May I interject and ask whether this great increase 
in volume—judged in dollars—is comparable to the increase, if an increase 
_ did take place, in volume? 
Mr. Irvine: I think that is a very important question. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. You have $302,000 in 1939 based on a certain price level and you have 
$696,000 because of a certain price level in 1947. Would you have anything 
like that increase in the way of boxes, bales, bushels, pounds, tons, or whatever 
the unit of measurement should be?—A. From a tonnage standpoint? 

Q. Any form of measurment of volume. I do not know what the proper 
measurement would be?—A..I believe our physical volume did increase but 
‘whether it increased to a comparable extent I am doubtful. 

Mr. Irvine: I think we ought certainly to know whether it increased or 
‘not because if the volume did increase it would seem there is no such heavy 
weight of responsibility to place on supply and demand as we may have been 
led to believe. If there were more goods on the market than in previous years 
and still the price went higher then somebody must have been going without 
for a long time. 

‘The Vice-CuairMan: I think everyone will agree with what you say, Mr. 
Irvine, and it is desirable to have knowledge of the physical volume as well, 
but I think that information might not lead to the same conclusion as that to 
which you have arrived. 

Mr. Mayvusew: We would arrive pretty closely at the volume if you gave 
us the percentage of price increase and we could work back? 

The Vice-CHamMan: Yes, we could judge it by the difference in the value 
of the dollar in the two years. There may be figures contained in the document 
which will give us the information. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: It would seem from. the sheet that in 1947 on a smaller 
volume the company made a greater profit, compared with the years 1949 and 
1946, when it handled considerably less produce. Would you account for that 
because of the fact the embargo was imposed? 

The Witness: No, the embargo did not affect us to that extent. 

The Vicn-Cuatrman: I did not really intend to interfere with Mr. Monet’s 
line of questioning to this extent. 

Mr. Fiemine: I suggest, now that the point has been mentioned, Mr. Monet 
should follow it up and ask Mr. Stronach the reason for the volume drop in 
1947 as compared with 1945 and 1946. 

The Vice-CHarrMANn: Mr. Fleming, now that we have this point of volume 
raised might we just bear it in mind and it will not matter whether Mr. Monet 
proceeds with the point immediately or comes to it later. 
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Mr. Moner: I would be very glad if the witness would answer. 2g 4 
The Witness: What was the question? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I wonder, Mr. Stronach, if you would comment on the fact that your 
total dollar sales in 1947 while substantially above the figure for 1939 are 
nevertheless considerably below the dollar volume of sales in 1945 and 1946. 
The statement shows a steady rise in your dollar sales volume from 1939 to — 
1945; there is a slight decrease in 1946, and then a substantial decrease in 1947? — 
—A.I believe, Mr. Fleming, that was due to the fact that in 1945 there was a 
very high price on deciduous fruit, strawberries, raspberries, and that sort of — 
thing, of which we handled quite a considerable volume. There was no ceiling 
price and the price of those commodities has since gone down. 3 

Q. On a free market?—A. Yes, due to the available supplies eee heavy. | 

Q. In that case the law of supply and demand did work in the direction 
of a decrease in price?—A. That is right. | 


(Mr. Mayhew took the chair.) 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. I am interested in knowing how -much profit in 1947 was attributable Ks 
to the ceilings and the embargo being imposed?—A. It would have no great — 
bearing in 1947 because it would only be a matter of five weks during which © 
the embargo applied, and our yearly ‘volume during that particular five weeks — 
is quite low anyway. Our heavy volume is in about four months of the 
summertime. zi. 

Q. You would not say you made abnormal profits after the embargo went — 
on, such as the profits made by the company which appeared before us yester- — 
day’—A. No, no. Our increase would only be the difference between (125 per - 
cent calculated at the previous price and then calculated at the eats in effect — 
after the embargo was imposed. +s 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Your commission rate has not changed at all?—A. No. : 
Q. It is a case of applying 124 per cent to whatever the dollar volume of @ 
sales has been? Y 
The Actinc CuHamrMAN: Was it not also a rather backward spring? In — 
1947 there was a short harvest and would that not account very largely for the — 
reduction in your sales?—A. It had a great deal to do with them. a 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Stronach, I note on this questionnaire that you have no figure under — 
the heading “commissions earned” but that certainly does not mean you did not — 
handle goods on commission, because most. of your goods are actually handled — 
on commission? I take it the sales and commissions are included in the total — 

-at the top?—A. That is right. 

Q. I also notice the company has under the heading ‘ ‘miscellaneous”, an — 
amount of $4,889 in 1947, and for 1946 the figure is $2,863. What does that i 
amount represent, the amount under “miscellaneous” in 1947?—A. That is © 
chiefly rentals and interest on investments. 

Q. Rentals on property which belongs to the company?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Pinarp: The same thing appears on statement 5 in the fourth column. 
Mr. Moner: “Commissions and miscellaneous income”.. 
The Witness: Yes. 
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-_ Mr. Pryarp: What does the amount represent again? 
Mr. Moner: Revenue from rent and income on investments. 


By Mr. Monet: 
E A % You told us the building where you are located is owned by the company? 
pA: Yes. 
Q. And that would account partly for the rentals?—A. Yes. 
. Q. I will ask you to look down at the figure opposite operating profit before 
- taxes on income and I notice that your operating profit over the last three years 
has been quite steady, being $16,922 in 1947?—A. That is right. ° 
Q. It has been quite steady over the last five or six years?—A. That is 
me correct. 
Q. On the last line of the same page I notice your gross profit on percentage 
of sales fluctuated from a low of 10:5 per cent in 1945 to 13-2 per cent in 1941? 
—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then it came down to 12-3 per cent in 1947?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you explain the substantial rise between 1945 when it was 10-5 
per cent, and 1946 when it was 11 per cent, and 1947 when it was 12-3 per cent? 

Mr. Fiuemine: Do you call that a substantial fluctuation? 

Mr. Moner: Well 10-5 to 12°3 per cent on gross profit to sales is quite a 
substantial margin, in my opinion. 

Mr. Fuemina: It is less than 2 per cent. 

- Mr. Monet: Yes, I know. 

The Witness: I do not know how to explain it, Mr. Monet. In 1945 there 
_ was a volume of fruit on which there were ceilings placed and as the result of 
those ceilings the farmers were asking peak prices and we could not sell at 125 
per cent commission, or we could not take 124 per cent commission. We were 
not allowed 124 per cent under ceilings. 
Mr. Monet: What was the amount allowed? 
The Wirness: I cannot recall. I do not know just offhand what it was. 


re 
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; By Mr. Monet: 

- . Q. In other words, in 1947 you came back to the commission which in 
previous years had been 123 per cent?—A. Yes. 

. Q. Which you were not allowed to make in 1945 and 1946?—A. That is 

— right. 

; And this commission in 1947 is comparable to the commission in 1940, 

1941 and 1942? 

: : By Mr. Pinard: | 

4 &. May Ff interject? -Your net profit in 1947 was much higher than in 1946 

even if the percentage was lower. It was just 1°3 per cent higher in 1946. In 

other words your net profit of $9,200 in 1947 compares with $6,781 in 1946? 


¥ —A. Yes. 
7 Q. Would you care to give an explanation as to that?—A. I cannot explain 


the reason for it, Mr. Pinard, but I see it here. Taxes would make a difference. 
Q. Yes, but you see the difference in percentage is simply 1-3 per cent and 
your net profit is much higher. It jumps from $6,781 to $9,200. 

Mr. Fueminc: That figure is calculated on the gross profit. 

Mr. Prnarp: Yes, I know but the difference appears to me to be very high. 
Mr. Kwuuu: Do you think the figures are wrong? 

Mr. Pinarp: No, no. 
12792—24 
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“Mr. Fremine: There would not be any relation to the figure in this last 
line at all. The figure in the. last line is percentage of gross profit to sales 
and that only relates to the first line. 


Mr. Monet: Yes, gross profit to sales. 


fait ye ae sist ’ 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. May I interject a question here. We have not been given a figure 
of the percentage net profit to sales, which I think would be rather illuminating. 
I was just making a calculation here and although I may be wrong, I find the 
percentage of net profit in 1947 was only 1-32 per cent?—A. I believe our net” 
profit as a percentage of sales is 2 per cent. 

Q. The figure $9,200 is applied to $696,000 which is about 1-3 per cent? — 
A. I will take your figures. 

Q. In 1946 your percentage of net profit to sales is less than 1 per cent. 
In 1945 it is only a fraction of 1 per cent. It strikes me that you have come 
well to stay in business at all, working on this margin. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I do not think there is anything abnormal in the profits — 
of Stronach & Sons and, unless the witness has something to add, I suggest thelg 
we call the next witness, 


Mr. Monet: I agree with that. 


Mr. Fieminc: It is all very well for us to concentrate on a witness where 
there are big profits and to bring out that fact very clearly, but here is a firm — 
doing the biggest business of its kind in Toronto and we find it has been operat-_ 
ing on the narrowest kind of a margin. I think the percentage of net profit to— 
sales is very significant. I think it is even more significant than the percentage 
of gross profit to sales when you find a firm like ‘this averaging probably less — 
than 1 per cent of net profit on its gross sales during this high period. It hoa 
they have just been operating on an extremely narrow margin. 


Mr. TuarcuHer: Is not our task to find out why prices are high and if a 
company is not taking a high margin why examine the witness. The firm which 
we examined yesterday was in a different position. 


Mr. Fremine: I am not speaking about yesterday’s evidence but I think 
it would be well for us to note that a big company like this has been oper ating 
on a very narrow margin during times when prices have been rising. 


P 
Mr. Irvine: You must of course remember this company is a commission 
agency and takes less risk than the company before us yesterday. 


Mr. Moner: We were told this company was the most important commis-_ 
sion agency in Toronto, but after receiving the questionnaire I came to the 
conclusion that they were operating at a very small profit. I thought even that 
fact would be interesting to the committee. It is impossible, however to make 
comparison with other dealers who operate differently. I have no further 
questions of the witness. : 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Fleming is very fair in bringing this- 
point forward and it shoud be called to the attention of the public. There is 
one point which I would like to bring out that the $9,200 profit on $696, 000 
contained other miscellaneous things, investment, and rent, which amounted _ 
to pretty nearly half of the profit of $0, 060. The profit on the actual 1 


* 
é 
t 


is less than $9,000 and actually amounts to about 4 of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Fremine: That is in the best year. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: There is an interesting point here. If we go down the 
line we will see that in 1939 there is no net profit, if you take out the miscel- — 
laneous income. The miscellaneous income for that year was larger than the 
net profit. In 1940, if you take out the miscellaneous income there is no net 
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it; in 1941 the same thing is true; in 1942 the same thing is true; in 1943 
‘Ou. take out the miscellaneous income there would be a net profit of $300; 
944 if you take out the miscellaneous income they would have no profit; 
in 1945 the net profit excluding the miscellaneous income would be about $800; in 
1946 the net profit would have been about $3,900. | 
Mr. THatcHer: What are you trying to establish? 

_ Mr. Fiemine: I am just commenting on the point which the chairman 
brings out and that is a substantial part of the net profit is derived from other 
‘income, rentals, etc. 

_- Mr. Tuarcumr: That is agreed. 

> Mr. Fremine: As a factor, the cut of the commission agent with respect 
to sales and net profit becomes more insignificant. Actually this company kept 
‘going on its rentals in some of those years and it was operating at a loss. 

The AcTING CHarrRMAN: I think you also ought to look at the salary list. 


| = By Mr. Pinard: 

- Q. I see the salaries have increased from $17,000 in 1939 to $37,000 in 1947. 
I see that operating expenses also increased from $19,412 to $31,418. I would 
- like to have some comments as to why there was such a substantial increase in 
_ both those items——A. [| think you will find, Mr. Pinard, that our volume of sales 
| in 1939 was $302,000 and with the increase in volume to $696,000 in 1946 our 
' necessary labour to handle that tonnage of merchandise cost us more money. 
| QQ. How many employees do you have?—A. The number varies. We have 
| about eleven key men in the off-season—that is the wintertime—but then in 
_ the summer that staff must be augmented quite considerably to handle our 
_ volume which is then very high. 

+ Q. Yes, but it is constant from year to year? You have approximately the 
_ same number of employees now as you had in 1939?—A. Well, the salaries are 
| higher now than they were in 1939. 

ie Q. Yes, but have you got about the same number of employees as you had 
in 1939?—A. No, I think we have more. I have not got the exact figures and 
1 do not know offhand. Frankly, I do not know the number of employees we 
had in 1939 because I was then not so vitally interested in the business. 

_ Q. Do you know the average salary paid to the employees—those who 
handle the produce?—A. The warehouse staff? 

Q. Yes?—A. Not counting the sales force? | 

_ -Mr. McGrecor: If you will check the item with respect to cost which was 
_ given yesterday you will find that it increased from $82,583 to $228,000 in the 
~ same period. 

4 The Actinc CHarrMaNn: I cannot find anything to criticize with respect to 
this firm. I think it has done a remarkable service to the public for very little 


- money. z 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. I would just like an answer to my question?—A. I venture to say the 
average salary would be $40 a week. 

_~~—«—«Q. Now with respect to your operating expenses, they are listed now as 
being $31,418 as compared with $19,412 in 1939. Would you just comment on 
that and state what the increase represents generally?—A. We must hire extra 
trucks. We cannot carry, for our wintertime operation, the number of trucks 
necessary in the summertime. It would not be sensible to have a cartage system 
set up to do $150,000 worth of business a month when you are only doing 
$25,000 worth of business for six months of the year. [ 

cd Q. I suppose the cost of repairs is much higher?—A. No, that factor 1s not 


| ‘so important, it is the cost of the trucks and the drivers that has increased. 
| 
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By Mr. Thatcher 


Q. How much of the Toronto budiness | is done by companies which are liked 
yours, strictly operating on a commission basis, and how much is done by other 
companies similar to the one-which appeared yesterday?—A. If I hazarded a — 
percentage it would only be a guess. I could not tell you. I do not know about 
the people who do go out and buy from the farmer, and solicit shipments on 
consignment. Those goods are brought down to Toronto and sold in competition | 
with us. Some of the produce is consigned and some is handled on an outright 
purchase basis. 

Q. Do you think most of it is done by while companies or by commission — 
houses?—A. I think the bulk of the domestic deal is handled on commission. 


« 


By Mr. Monet: : 

Q. That would be to a firm like yours?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do they have the same kind of operations in other provinces in Canada? 
—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They do have it in the other provinces?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, could you tell the members of the committee if a great proportion 
of domestic goods are handled in the other provinces by commission agents like — 
your company?’—A. No, I do not believe they are. I believe there is a certain ~ 
percentage of commission trade in Ontario, that a bigger percentage of it is 
handled on a commission basis than in the other provinces. 

Q. It is different in your area?—A. Yes, quite considerably different; and — 
that is due to our proximity to the growing district. 

Q. What about the Montreal market? Would you have any personal © 
knowledge of that?—-A. I would not. 


(Mr. Maybank resumed the chair.) 


By Mr. McGregor: 

Q@. I would like to ask Mr. Stronach how long they have been in business?— 
A. We have been in business since 1900. 

Q. You probably have been in business too long to get on to the new way — 
of doing business. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: What is that? 

Mr. McGrecor: I said they probably have been in ee Sa too long to get © 
onto the new ways. 

Mr. Irvine: I think it might be advisable to raise that question again of — 
volume and value, particularly assurance of volume. 


The Vice-CHairMaNn: You have been following that particularly? 
Mr. Irvine: I think we are just about through with this witness. 
Mr. Monet: I am through with the witness so far as my questions go. 


Mr. Irvine: I would like to find out if possible if there had been any © 
increase or decrease in the volume of business done by commission agencies. 


Mr. Monet: Can you say that? 
The Witness: I cannot break it down. 
Mr. Irvine: Could you give it to us later? 


The Wirness: I do not think I could. There would be no way of going 
back to find out what our tonnage was. x 


By The Vice-Chairman: ; 

Q. Well, Mr. Stronach, would you be able to indicate at all accurately or to 
give us what you. would consider to be a fairly close estimate, as to whether © 
your volume as between 1946 and 1947, is up or down? 
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ir. THATCHER: Wouldn’t that be in their statement? 
She Vicg-CHAIRMAN: That is in dollars. I am speaking about volume. 


By The Vice-Chairman 
Q. What would you say as to that?—A. I would say that the tonnage 
aM is about the same and I think prices were a little lower in 1947 than 
-Q. You would be inclined to think at any rate as well as you can recollect 
+ the transactions of 1946 and 1947, were about equal in physical volume?— 
That is right. : 
QQ. Would your memory carry you back to make a similar statement one 
way or the other with reference to the year before, 1945?—A. In 1945, I think 
supplies were lighter, tonnage was lighter. 
 Q. Tonnage was lighter?—A. That is right. 
e . And the physical volume in 1945, you think was less than it was in 
1946?—A. 1946? | 
- Q. And also less than it was in 1947?—A. Right. 
© Q. That is as far as you could go in telling us about volume?—A. Yes. 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Then, why would your wages be higher when you have 
less volume? 
_ The Wirness: We had the same staff in 1945, when we were not able to 
raise wages on account of Wage Control Board regulations. 
_ Mr. Mayuew: That would be salesmen? 
The Wirnzss: Yes, salesmen and executives. 
- -‘The Vice-CHatrMan: So there may be wage increases occurring and that 
‘would mean that you would have increased costs? . 
_ The Wrirness: That is right. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Chairman, I think. it is pretty obvious that Mr. 
| Stronach did not send the price of fruits and vegetables up in Toronto. I suggest 
we call the next witness. 
-_‘Mr. Irvine: But you were not sure that the other fellows did not do it. 
. The Vicz-CHAIRMAN: If you are through with Mr. Stronach? 
Mr. Moner: I am through. 
- The Vice-Cuatrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Stronach. 


(The witness retired). 


George C. Anspach, President of George C. Anspach Company 
> Limited, 72 Colborne Street, Torento, called and sworn: 


- By Mr. Monet: 

 Q. Now, Mr. Anspach, will you give us your full name, please?—A. George 
-C. Anspach. 

 Q. And your address?—A. My residence address is 925 Avenue Road. — 

- Q,. And you are the President of the George C. Anspach Company Limited, 
are you?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. Where is your head office?—A. 72-4 Colborne. 
Q. That is in Toronto?—A. Yes sir. ae 
~ Q. Would you please tell members of the committee when the operation of - 
your company commenced?—A. The operation of this company, Which was _ 
‘under Letters Patent from Clarke Produce and Fruit Company, commenced 
on March 21, 1938. % 


A 
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@. And the fiscal year of the company ends what date?—A. The nearest | 
Wednesday to the 31st of March. 

Q. The 31st of March?—A. With the closest Wednesday to the 31st of 
March. Our business is done in thirteen four-week periods. 

Q. Would you give the name of the officers of the compan A. President, — 
George C. Anspach, Vice President, R. W. S. Johnston, Secretary, Miss M. J. | 
Buckley, Treasurer, R. T. Sleeman, Directors, Mrs. Bes ssie EH. Anspach and 
R. G. Anspach. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Is it so that this is a closely held stock, as it would seem to be?—A. This 
stock is all held by myself with the exception of qualifying shares for the — 
officers of the eompany. ; 
Q. You are the sole owner, these people only own one share each to’qualify — 
as officers?—A. That is exactly it. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Is the company related to any other company? Is it a subsidiary of 

any other company ?—A. No sir, it is not. a 
- Q. ‘Does your company own any subsidiaries?—A. No sir. 

Q. Now, I understand that you operate a warehouse also; is that 
eorrect?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Does that belong to the company?—A. It is owned by the company. 

Q. Fully owned by ‘the company ?—A. Fully owned by the company. 

Q. Is it operated for company purposes only or is there rental space? — 
—A. There is no rental space. It is operated for the company only. 

-Q. I understand you are a wholesaler?—A. I am a wholesaler and-a commis- 
sion merchant. 

Q. In the fruit and vegetable business?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now, would you deseribe to the committee generally the nature of your j 
operations in fruits and vegetables?—A. We at all times try to have as much ~ 
local merchandise as possible and are primarily interested in local merchandise — 
but we fill in with imported merchandise, and by imported merchandise I mean — 
merchandise which is not grown in Canada. One-third of our total volume is — 
commission goods and two-thirds is purchases. : 

bi 


Q. When you say one-third is commission, do you refer there to the domestic 
goods or to all the goods you handle?—-A. The only commission business we do is 
domestic. 

@. And when you say one-third of that is domestic goods handled by your 
company, you mean that is volume handled on a commission basis?—A. No, sir. 
I said that one-third of what we sellin volume. That is what I meant. One-third 
of our sales, if you like, is local merchandise on a commission basis. ; 

Q. Well now, let us get this right; what proportion of your business is — 
domestic and what porportion is imported?—A. Considering Canada as ; 
domestic? 5 

Q. Yes.—A. That would make approximately 40 to 50 per cent Canadian and 
50 per cent of the volume would be imported. z 

Q. Of this 50 per cent what amount would be domestic, what proportion — 
would you handle on a commission basis and of that what proportion would _ 
you handle. outright?—A. One-third of our total volume is commission and 50 per i 
cent of our total volume is Canadian. The fraction therefore would be about 15 
per cent. Somewhere in there. | 

Q. That is your answer, 17 per cent would be handled on a commission basis? ; 
—A. 17 per cent of the total volume. 7 

Q. And the other 73 per cent would be purchased outright and sold for your 
own benefit—A. That is right. Yes, sir. 
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- Q. Where do you buy domestic goods in general? Ho ? 
Where do you get them?—A. iboeHeastestiaxs we a are such ae ae 
- British Columbia, Manitoba and the eastern provinces. We buy them through 
_ brokers or their sales agencies. On local merchandise, the local produce around 
Ontario locally, we have a man contacting the growers at all times keeping them 
advised on the market and keeping them advised of what we need for the market 
and such things as that. 
a Q. When you say keeping them advised of the market do you refer to goods 
you are handling on commission for them, or do you refer to goods you buy from 
the grower?—A. To all the goods we handle. Yes, sir. 
: Q. Your respresentative goes to the farmer and tells him what the goods are 
to be, what the price is on the market?—A. What the market is; we also keep in 
~ touch so as to know when we can expect local merchandise to arrive so that we can 
- clean up on imported merchandise by the time the local merchandise is ready to go 
on to the market. : 
7 Q. And, talking about the market, how do you know what the market 1s? 
Where do you get your information from?—A. The market—the information we 
- get is our own experience. By that I mean you have to gauge the supplies of the 
week or the month. What I mean by that is that on certain weeks there is a 
better demand for merchandise and you can ask a better price, and when the 
- geason is not so good, or when the demand is not so good you have to know that 
too. And, being commission merchants, it is our obligation under the Fruit and 
‘Honey Act to get as much by way of sale prices as is possible for the grower. 
Q. And for that part of the goods you do not sell on commission, which you 
buy outright from the grower, how are you going to be able to tell them what 
the market price is?—A. I think, if I might interrupt, we are a little at cross 
purposes. As I told you, the local Ontario produce we don’t buy unless in the 
ease of things like potatoes and onions where storage is involved. We handle 
them on commission. Our policy has always been that we could not take Tom 
» Jones’ merchandise on commission and buy his neighbour Bill Smith’s outright. 
- That would not be fair to Tom Jones, to have him put his stuff on our floor on 
commission and go to his next door neighbour and buy his merchandise in 
competition. 
\ Q. Then what you say is that all the domestic goods that you sell coming 
_ from the growers in the province of Ontario are all sold on a commission basis? 
_ —A. The biggest percentage of it, yes. 
Pa Q. So that the 35 per cent that you purchase outright are from the other 
 provinces?—A. That is right. There are times, as I told you, in the case of 
onions and potatoes—those are items which the growers in Ontario do not care 
~ to sell on a commission basis. There is a little exception there at certain periods 
of the season, but very few of them are sold on a commission basis. 


By The Vice-Chairman: 
: Q. Just a matter of interest, would you mind saying what your own experi- 
ence has been with let us say potatoes?—A. Well, the mark-up on potatoes is 
as a rule very small. It is a highly competitive item. It is an item that the 
chain stores use—well, in. my experience in chain stores, it is what we call a 
 “bring-in” item. 
| Q. You mean, a come-in item?—A. Yes, a come-in item, or as we call it a 
 pring-in item. Everybody uses potatoes, consequently there is a high degree 
~ of competition amongst the larger retail distributors of potatoes and onions than 
there are on other fruits and vegetables. 
) Q. I see—A. And as a result the mark-up in the retail business is much 
lower and as a consequence the mark-up you get in the wholesale is corre- 
spondingly low. 
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Q. I spppose the farmer then is in this position, is he, with reference to. 


potatoes; he knows that whatever price potatoes sell for it will not be greatly 


different under any circumstances in the first instance from what it will be if 


they are sold second or third, and he does not see that it is worthwhile to carry 
that risk for such a very small profit?—A. That is right. That is, under normal 
conditions. As the supply gets shorter and the price goes up he may then want 
to get more out of it. But then, of course, he gets more out of it too. 


Q. And these remarks you have been making in respect to the way potatoes _ 


sell apply about the same to onions, do they?—A. That has been my experience. 
Q. I see. I was just interested in knowing why they operate that way. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. Would there not be considerable loss through spoilage in onions and 
potatoes?—A. In onions there is a certain amount. 

Q. But that would be in the early spring?—A. Yes, potatoes when they are 
too long in storage give you a little trouble when it comes along to the end of 
the season. ; 

Q. And with respect to fruits and vegetables generally, there are some 
commodities on which there is a greater factor of loss than other?—A. That is 
right, but it is our duty as commission merchants to see that the produce is 
disposed of before there is any loss. 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: Or they won’t come back to you? 

The Wirness: That is right. 


By Mr. Mayhew: | 

Q. Could you give us any idea of the percentage of loss in specific quantities; 
of course, it would vary with different commodities—A. It would vary with 
different seasons of the year, sir. 

Q. Well, could you give us a figure on lettuce?—A. There is a bigger loss 
in lettuce. Then, you take in 1946, there was a tremendous overproduction of 
cauliflower. That is one item that I recall distinctly, that cauliflower was a 
elut on the market and the grower lost because there was not market for it. 
A lot of it had to be disposed of. 

Q. If you have a big percentage of spoilage you would lose customers and 
they would send their produce to another dealer; isn’t that so?—A. Yes, if there 
is an avoidable loss they are going to send it to another firm for sale; and 
you can’t have that happen, you see. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. I understand that you also store goods sometimes during the course of 
the year?—A. We do and we don’t. I mean by that, we rent storage space. 

Q. You rent it?—A. We have no cold storage in our warehouse. We rent 
cold storage space in a cold storage warehouse to put in lettuce and stuff of that 
kind when we have an oversupply and when it looks as though it is going to take 
a few days to move it out; particularly if it looks as though in three or four days 
there will be a better demand for it, then we put it in storage and keep it there 
and bring it out a little later to dispose of when it is not disposed of on the day 
of arrival. 

Q. Is it not a fact that to take care of the demand during the winter months 
you store certain quantities of domestic produce in the fall?—A. No, not in 
the fall. 

Q. When do you do that?—A. We have a large section in our warehouse and 
as we bring in an over-supply of carrots, let us say, more than we can sell today, 
they are temporarily put in the basement until they move out. 

Q. When you say bring in; there, of course, you are referring to goods that 
are brought to the grower by you to sell on commission?—A. That is right. 
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QQ. Now, speaking about the 35 per cent that you purchase outside of the 
vince—that is what I am interested in just now—is it a fact that you store 
_ certain quantities of those goods some time during the year so as to take care of 
the demand during the winter?—A. No, the only thing that we stored this year 
was B.C. apples. . 

~  Q. When did you store them?—A. We stored those in December. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


| s ~ Q. Did you ever export to the States vegetables such as carrots and so on?— 
A. Well, I can tell you this; we attempted to export potatoes to the United States 

once or twice. 

= Q. Has your company ever exported very much of these?—A. No, we did 

not export any. 


By Mr. Winters: 


— Q. What happened in your attempt to export?—A. It was a very, very bad 
- experience. . 

is Q. In what way?—A. Well, the time I am speaking of we exported four or 
| five carloads of potatoes. They were Canadian No. 1 certified when they left 
~ here. When you export potatoes, for instance, you export them on delivery basis, 
and when you deliver merchandise everything depends on the condition in which 
it arrives. When these potatoes arrived at their destination the market had taken 
a flop, wasn’t as high as the price at which we bought them. There was consider- 
able waste when they came to pick them over and they didn’t have to accept them 
| as Canada No.1. The result was that we took a nice licking. 

ae The Vicr-CHairMAN: You do not want questions of this kind, Mr. Anspach, 
_ which recall bad experiences? 

VA The Witness: Well, it was a bad experience, sir. 


| 4 a By Mr. Thatcher: 

~ __Q. But is it not true that last year a lot of these vegetables were exported ?— 
A. That is true. 

5a Q. And that would increase the shortage somewhat that we had here?—A. 
l= That is correct, yes sir. . 

a Q. Which in turn would affect prices?—A. It was mostly, carrots— 

7 Q. Your company did not engage in that?—A. We did not, sir. 


a) 
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_ By Mr. Monet: 

ft Q. Coming back to the storage goods, I do not know whether you understand 
me right there, Mr. Anspach, but I wanted to make this very clear. I understand, 

_ taken on a basis of November 17, I would like to be able to understand; at that 

_ time you did not have any stock of potatoes, onions, beets, carrots, apples or 


| - eabbage, goods purchased outright, belonging to you, stored to be sold to take 
| care of demand during the following months?—A. I remember distinctly that our 
| cellar was completely empty. However, I do believe we had three or four hundred 
| bags of onions. That is the only item I recall on hand on November 17. 
a Q. Is it not a policy of your company, like the other witnesses who have been 
here, to store a certain quantity of commodities of the type I have enumerated 
| to take care of the winter months, do you not put them in storage during 
_ September, October and November?—A. No, sir. As I told you once or twice 
before, our policy is to take merchandise on commission, not to buy. aE 
—s Q. I know, but speaking of the proportion of produce you buy from outside 
| of Ontario; doesn’t that apply?—A. Those items that you mentioned do not 


Ki 
| 


come from outside of the province of Ontario as a rule. — 
-__ Q. Let me make my question very clear, whether it comes from anywhere . 


at all, in whatever form it is; did you or did you not on November 17, have a 


| 
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certain quantity of supply of let us say onions, potatoes, carrots, cabbage or 
apples in your warehouse?—A. As I said— 

Q. Belonging to you and to be sold outright for your benefit?—A. —the only. 
thing that we had, I remember clearly, was these three hundred bags of onions, 
and some B.C. apples. They were the only items we had. 

Q. What did you do as the price of onions increased; did you advance your 
price or did you sell them on the same basis as they cost you?—A. No, sir. 
We bought on the market. Whatever the market was, we followed it. 

Q. On page 3 of your statement, you show that on November 14 the 
increased cost amounted to 2-5 cents. 

The Vicr-CuamrMman: Mr. Thatcher, may I break in for a moment? 

Mr. Tuarcuer: You are interrupting me; but, of course, you can. 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: The reason I was interrupting you was that you 
yourself interrupted counsel who was just proceeding along on the side line of 
questioning. That was the reason. 

Mr. Monet: That is not supposed to be before you yet. 

Mr. THarcurr: The reason I brought that up was that he said he had 
these three hundred bags of onions. 

The Vice-CHairman: Are we agreed to let counsel proceed? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. So your company does not follow the same policy as that followed by 
the Ontario Produce Company Limited as far as storage goes?—A. No, sir, we 
haven’t had that policy. 

Q. To whom do you sell the lines of produce that we have been talking about 
just now, to the retailers?—A. To the retailers, to the wholesalers and to jobbers. 

Q. You do not sell any of it to the consumer. direct?—A. No. 

Q. Do you deliver the goods you sell?—A. In the city, there are free deli- 
veries around the city wherever they are required. . 

Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to the questionnaire which 
has been prepared at the request of counsel by the company and which will be 
filed as Exhibit 107. 


Exursir 107: Statement filed by George C. Anspach Company Limited. 


Exurpit 107 
STATEMENT 1, 
General Information. 


PRELIMINARY INFORMATION—FRUIT AND VEGETABLE INQUIRY 


1. Name of company: Geo. C. Anspach Co. Limited. 

2. Address of head office: 72-4 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 

3. Date commenced business: March 21, 1938. 

4. Names and addresses of parent, subsidiary and affiliated companies: 

5. Names and addresses of officers and directors or partners: President, 
Geo. C. Anspach, 925 Avenue Rd., Toronto, Ont.; Vice-President, R. W. S. 
Johnston, 81 Binscarth Rd., Toronto, Ont.; Secretary, Miss M. J. Buckley, 
20 Roxboro W,. Toronto, Ont.; Treasurer, R. T. Sleeman, 2107 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. Bessie E. Anspach, 925 Avenue Rd., Toronto, Ont:;; RG 
Anspach, 2001 Bloor St., Toronto, Ont. 

6. Location of branches, warehouses and other places of business (including 
those of subsidiary companies engaged in the fruit and vegetable trade): 

Warehouse: 72-4 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 

Summer Market: 20 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Vick-CHairMAN: That is the answer to the questionnaire? 
Mr. Monet: Yes. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Now, Mr. Anspach, will you look at this document which has been filed 
* as exhibit 107, and which has been prepared by you; and I take it that we can 
accept that as being the answer made by your company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, for the same reason that was given in the examination of the Ontario” 
Produce Company Limited I would ask members of the committee to refer to 
statement 4, which shows the annual sales and profits of the company over the 
past nine years and for the three months ending March 31, 1948; and, as before, 
your attention will be drawn to certain key figures which will assist in the 
understanding of other statements which will follow. Mr. Anspach, would you 
give the total dollar sales of your company for the fiscal year ending March 31, 

— 19392?—A. $546,188. 

Q. Would you give the same information for the fiscal year ending March 
- 31, 19482?—A. $2,124,471. 

_Q. So that for the last fiscal year, your sales over 1939 have increased by 
approximately $1,500,000?—A. That is right. 

& Q. I see by this statement that your commissions earned have also sub- 
_ stantially increased during the same period, that is from $22,018 to $104,236?— 
A. That is correct. 


— ss le CU ee. 


Q. Would you tell the members of the committee what dollar volume is 
represented by the commissions earned by you during the yast year?—A. 
$991,000. 

Mr. Fieminec: Would you give that figure again? 

The Witness: $991,000. 


. 

: By Mr. Monet: ‘ 

. Q. That is the volume represented by the commission?—A. The selling price 
of the merchandise handled on commission. 

: Q. We see that the volume of fruits and vegetables handled in your last 


Q. We will look at your operating profit before taxes on income, in the 

middle of the page. Would you tell the members of the committee what your 
operating profit before taxes on income was for 1939?—A. $809. 
; Q. And in 1947?—A. $32,840. 
" .Q I think we are talking about different items. I am talking about the 
; operating profit before taxes?A. I beg your pardon, sir. The figure 1s $1,019 
4 for 1939, and $34,629 in 1948. 
t 


i fiscal year was a little over $3,000,000?—A. That is right. 
; 


Q. And in 1947?—A. $15,906. cy te 
Q. Would it then be a fair statement to say that from examination of the 


figures which you have just given we can infer your business has grown over the 
past few years, and your profit in proportion has increased even more sub- 
_ stantially?—A. Yes, I think the picture shows that. rie 
: Q. To quite a large extent?—A. That is right. That situation is due to 
 eonditions which I could mention. In 1939, 1940, 1941, and 1942, I was a partner 
of the firm of McCart Brothers, Fruit Company and I had nothing to do with 
+ the operation. In the fall of 1941 I bought out their interests and changed the 
name of the company to George C. Anspach Company Limited and the first full 
year of operations of that company was 1943—that was when I was manager 
and had complete charge of the business. 

Q. It was the same business?—A. Yes, but it was under different 
management. : 

Q. You took full control?—A. Yes. 
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Q. From these figures it would appear the management was far superior?—. — 


A. I thought so, myself. 


Mr. Mayuew: Are we not dealing with figures which are slightly different? 
Should we not go back to 1938 rather than only to 1939, and 1948 should be 


referred to really as 1947. There are only three months of the year 1948 repre- 


sented in this figure and there are nine months of 1947 represented. 
Mr. Monet: Yes. 


Mr. Mayuew: These dates are really different as far as our previous evidence 
is concerned? 


Mr. Moner: Yes, but later you will be given the sales for each month of 
1947. 


The Witness: There is one comment I would like to make here. These 
1948 figures must be taken as interim figures. Our fiscal year ends on March 
_ 31 and these figures have not been verified. We think they are approximately 
correct and the auditor has done the work, but they are not audited figures 
and there may be some variation when the auditors are through. 


Mr. MayHEew: The 1947 fiscal year ended last March? 
The Wirness: Yes, with only three months of 1947. 


By Mr. Monet: | 


Q. That is why I asked for the monthly sales and you will find that the 
next statement will give the full story for 1947 and the three months of this 
year. Under the heading “executive or partners’ salaries”, I notice that in 1947 
the salaries were $7,501 but in 1948 the figure is $16,045?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Has the number of partners or associates increased during the last 
year?—A. No, sir. 

@. There is the same number?—A. Yes, sir, it is only one. 

Q. Only one?—A. Myself. 

Q. So this increase in salary refers to your salary increase?—A. That is 
right, yes. ; 

Q. From the answers you have given and from an examination of these 
figures, Mr. Anspach, would it be fair to say your company in 1948 had by far 
the best year since your operation started?—A. That is right. 

Q. By a very large margin?—A. That is right. 

Q. Would it also be correct to say that was true in spite of the fact that 
your sales in 1947 were slightly lower than they were in 1946?—A. That is 
right, sir, yes. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. In 1947 we ran into a lot of diff- 
culties in operation. Ceilings were removed on import goods in the United 
States and they were not removed in Canada. That caused a great deal of 
trouble when we were bringing in goods, About the 20th of August, 1947, in the 
city of Toronto there seemed to be a curtain come down on business. It was 
a very good, fast, business and things were moving along very nicely until on 
that day this curtain came down and business was held for months. When you 
come to the monthly figures you will see that we took quite some lacings for 
one reason or another, and that is one of the big reasons why, in 1948, we 
seemed to have better luck with our merchandise. 

Q. Prices were higher too?—A. Somewhat higher, yes. 


Mr. MayuHew: I find it very difficult to follow what you have said on 
account of the fact the figures differ, and when you speak about 1947 you are 
really speaking of 1946. 

The Wrrness: I beg pardon, 1946, sir. I mean the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1947. It is really 1946 business and I was referring to August of 
1946. 
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By Mr. Monet: 


: Q. Mr. Anspach, on the last line of statement 4 you have indicated your 
_ gross profits to sales. Would you tell the members of the committee what this 
profit was in 1947?—A. The year ending March 31, 1947 the profit was 5-7 


per cent. . 
Q. And what was it for the year ending March 31, 1948?—A. It was 7-7 


= per cent. 
. Q. The increase was exactly 2 per cent?—A. That is right. 
4 Q. Would you consider that increase on the amount of business you have 


_ done is a substantial increase?—A. No, I would not consider it substantial. I 
age consider the 5-7 was very low and I would say that we were skating on 
thin ice on the amount of business we were’ doing when we had only that 
Pinto profit. We were not justified in being in business. We could have been 


into red figures very easily. 

_ Mr, TuarcHer: As Mr. Monet pointed out, your salary figures jumped 24 
times and that would make your net figure a lot less? 

_ The Wirness: No, sir, that figure has nothing to do with salary, that 
_ gross profit is to sales and has nothing to do with salary. 


" 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. If you will look at this last line, Mr. Anspach, we see that the increased 
gross profit of 7-7 per cent is the largest which you have had?—A. Yes, it is 
2 per cent larger than 1947 but I do not consider it an exorbitant mark-up for 
the risk on volume. 

Q. From 1939 to 1948 you have kept on taking the risk?—A. Yes. 
Q. You were willing to take the risk and you kept on taking it?—A. Yes, - 
but Mr. Monet, and gentlemen, in 1989 there was a business starting up 
without any foundation or any background, starting on a shoestring, and cer- 
tainly the efforts that we have put into the company during the years should 
show some return. 

Mr. Fiemine: The company just kept its head above water for the first 
four years of its existence. It was only in 1943 that you began to show any 
Beton at all? 

The Witness: That is right, sir. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Is it hard to know what this profit was if we do not know 
what the investment in the business was? It might not be a fair picture as it 
is here. 
~ Mr. Moner: Could you answer that question? 
-__ The Witness: Do you want the investment for the last year or the investment 
in the first year? 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

3 Q. What is the net investment for the past year?—A. For the year ending 
March 31, 1947— 
Q. 1948?—A. I have not got that. . 
 Q. 1947 will be all right—A. The auditor’s report is not here for the year 
ending 1948 but it was $75,164.40 for the year ending March 31, 1947. 
: Q. And what was your surplus for 1948 so that we may bring the figure up 
to date?—A. $19,722 was the surplus after taxes. 
__ Q. Your investment at the year end would be $95,000. Did you leave the 
whole net profit in the business?—A. Yes, sir. _ patient 
Q. Then the percentage you made on your investment 1s slightly over 20 per 
cent—that is your net profit as related to your investment is a little over 20 per 
ent—and that is quite a substantial profit. I would not say, as did Mr. Fleming, 
that you are ov the verge of operating for nothing. 
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Mr. Fiemrnc: I said that for the Fae four years, until 1943, the company 
was just breaking even. 


Mr. Prnarp: What was the investment in 1939? 
The Witness: $17,384.04. 
Mr. Fiemine: What does that figure represent? 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

Q. Mr. Anspach, this last year you jumped your salary from $7,000 to 
$16,000 and you still made 20 per cent, on your money ?—A. Yes, sir, but with the 
volume handled and with the very small salary that I was forced to take in 
building up the business and getting it into a paying position, averaging the 
salaries over those periods, the salary for the effort 1s not high in my estimation. 

Q. I am not disagreeing with you but I am just saying that you had a pretty 
good year?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Prvarp: You reduced your salary in 1943 and 1942 by half? ~ 

The Witness: The reason was that there were three partners in 1942 and I 
took over alone in 1943. 


Mr. McGrecor: Would you explain the difference between the salaries from 
the start? 


The Wrirness: In 1939 there were three of us who started the business, two 
McCart brothers and myslf. That figure of $9,900 represented $3,330 each. The 
next year we increased it a trifle and we did the same in 1941. In 1942 they left 
the business-on the Ist of November, from that time until the end of 1942 

there was only myself. From there on it was just my own salary, sir. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q@. Mr. Anspach is the wholesale business or is the commission business the 
more profitable over a period?—A. Personally, and I own the business, I love the 
commission end of it. I have a man to run the other business—the importing 
business—and. I keep in touch with it but it is the bartering, and the long hours 
which I have put into it which I suppose makes me like the commission business. 
As far as profit goes there are times when the importing business is more profit-- 
able than the commission business and there are other times when the commission ~ 
business is the more profitable. On the whole the commission business is the 
more profitable. 

Q. What was your experience in that respect during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1948? I think you will see the gross profit in that year from sales was — 
$162,827 but commissions earned were $104,236. However, there is no figure 
- given for the relative cost of the operation?—A. A while ago I gave you the value 
of the local merchandise sold on commission which was $900,000. 

Q. Yes, $991,000?—A. That $104,000 is the profit on the $991,000. The 
$162,827 is the profit on $2,124,000. 

Q. The answer is that on a percentage basis the commissions paid you better 
in relation to the total dollar volume?—A. The expenses in connection with 
handling the commission goods were higher than those for the imported goods. 

Q. I do not know that it matters very. much but it might be of interest in~ 
approaching the statements of other companies, to know whether it is possible to 
isolate the net figures on the two operations. Are your books set up in a manner 
which would give us that information?—A. No, not as far as expenses go. The 
- only thing we can isolate is the gross profit. It would be practically impossible, 
and it would be impractical, to isolate the expense figures. q 

i: Looking at statement 4 and trying to form a conclusion from it, what you 
have given us is the picture of a company which came into existence about ten 
years ago and for the first four or five years of its existence it just about broke 
even.—A. Yes. . 
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—_-Q. Since that time you have indicated you have nursed it along and you are 
beginning to show a profit. Have you ever paid a dividend?—A. No, sir, 
every cent of the money earned is in the business today with the exception of the 
salary which I have drawn out. 

:- Q. Have you related your total net profit, in the eleven years of operation 
_ to your capital employed in that period?—A. No, I have not done that, sir. 

‘4 Q. It would be rather interesting to do that. I was thinking of Mr. 
; -Thatcher’s figures with respect to 1948 and I would just like to see the whole 
picture for the eleven year period?—A. I will endeavour to prepare that during 
the lunch hour and have it ready when we come back. There is one comment I 
— would like to make. In the years during which I have operated the business 
_ I would like to mention the hours I have put into it. That salary would be a 
very small salary I think. Iam on the job at 3.30 in the morning in the summer- 
time and I stay there until 8.30 at night. I am on the telephone from 8.30 to 
~ 10.00 and I am back on the job the next morning at 3.30. 

. Q. You are almost as badly off as a member of parliament?—A. That is the 
fruit business as I see it. If you are going to handle Canadian Producers’ 
_ merchandise in an intelligent and profitable manner for him and for yourself 
». you must operate in that way. | 


By The Vice-Chairman: 

2 Q. Would you make a comment as to your customers or your principals— 

those for whom you sell on commission? Is the personnel which you represent 
— personnel which has stayed with you over a long period of time or is your body 
__ of principals changing very much?—A. There is naturally a change all the time. 
Re Q. Have you customers who have stayed with you a long time?—A. Lots of 
_ them have been with us since I have been in business. . 

Q. That would not be so, I presume, unless you had been of service to those 
producers?—A. That is the way I take it. 

Q. You draw the inference that they like you because of the way you 
handle their business? A. Yes, sir, and I feel my results, as shown on this 

sheet, bear out the statement. 
Q. That is that you have the same principals dealing with you that you 
~ used to have?—A. Yes, sir, a considerable number. 

Q. When you get a high price it is a growers’ high price?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Generally speaking, the grower does not object to high prices—Mr. 
McCubbin tells is that anyway?—A. Only twice in my ten years’ experience 
have I been complimented by a grower for getting the highest price. Generally 
the grower thinks the price should be even more. When we came to the highest 


tomato deal then two or three said that the commission men were getting too 


much. 

Mr. Monet: Some of the growers told you you received too much on hot- 
house tomatoes? 

The Witness: Yes, but the next time if the price was lower we just 
would not get the tomatoes. 

The Vice-CuatrMan: Even city men on this committee feel the grower 
does not get too much and they agree that he is a pretty hard working man. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, you must say this for the grower. Unless 
you get high prices at the beginning of the deal the grower cannot take the low ~ 
price which prevails at the end of the deal and stay in production. He has got 
to have those high prices to bring up the average. In any deal which I have 
seen there is bound to come 4 low spot that will bring that average down to 
where he has got just a bare living and cost of operation. There are certain 
operations where there are extra profits but they will not carry the price all the 
way through and it seldom happens—unless there 1s a frost or something like 
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that which may cut down the production of peaches. If production is low the. 
price will be high and it helps to keep the grower on the right side of the ledger. j 


By Mr. Mayhew: 3 

Q. If you were taking all the risk and the losses, that is the risk of loss 

of quality, drop in prices and the risks generally, what mark-up do you think j 
you would have to have in order to bring about the same result you have shown — 
here?—A. I would say I would have to have-on an average ‘approximately 16 — 
per cent. 
Q. As against 124 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. That would give us some indication of what the average loss would be — 

on these various operations. ; 


By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. With regard to the purchase of oranges, you purchase them outright and — 
you do not handle them on commission?—A. No, sir. 
Q. When you buy oranges are they practically all bought on a certain date . 
at the same price; or are there variations in price?—A. There may be variations 
in prices. There is a variation in price and Sunkist is the standard, 4 
Q. What does 288 mean?—A. That is a size, and it is not a quality. 

Q. It does not refer to quality?—A. No, sir. Sunkist is the first quality, and — 
that is the regulating price. Then you have choice, and you may have sub-choice; 
then you have American Fruit Growers—what we in the trade know as the — 
independent shippers. The independent shippers are from 25 cents to 35 cents _ 
a box less than standard Sunkist price. _ - 9 

Q. When we check over the list and see some commission men have bought — 
288 oranges at less than others, there might be a difference in the quality of | 
the oranges?—A. Yes, a difference in quality or a difference in the shipper. 

The Vicn-CuHatrMan: It is very close to adjournment time, and I just want 
to say that the orange question will be referred to a little later, in the regular 
course of our proceedings, in case you have further questions to ask. Counsel 
is going into that subject after lunch. 


The meeting adjourned to meet this afternoon at 4.00 p.m. 


_.The committee resumed at 4 p.m. The Chairman, Hon. Paul Martin, 
presided. 
The CuHatrMan: Order. : q 
Mr. THatcuer: Mr. Chairman, just before the meeting proceeds, I have 
been wanting for two or three days to make a motion. I do not know just the 
proper way to do this. I would ‘like this to be considered, if it is within the 
rules, today as a notice of motion. I ask that for this reason, that I hope 
members will look it over for a day before they say yes or no. If I might just 
make a few explanatory remarks before I move my motion, Mr. Chairman, 
this committee has been sitting now for a little more than three months and 
we have been trying to find out the reasons for the high cost of living and 
methods of getting it down. Nevertheless, during all that time we have seen _ 
the cost of living continue to go up. During its deliberations it seems to me _ 
the committee has found definite evidence of abnormal and excessive profits 
made by many business firms. Now, I think this continued newspaper publicity 
to the effect that the committee is not getting anywhere is not justified, and 
I say that it is not serving any good purpose. It seems to me that members 
of this committee have been putting in four hours a day and two or three extra 
hours looking up evidence, and it seems to me they are finding very sufficient — 
evidence and very definite evidence as to. why prices are going up. I think 
most businesses are naturally taking advantage of shortages to make the most 
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ble profits. I am not saying that I would not do the same thing. But 
t is what the committee has found. Ordinarily we would expect competition 
bring prices down; but, today, because of world-wide shortages competition 
ot functioning properly; and what I am afraid of is that when the Marshall 
n comes into effect in another month or so prices are going to go higher than 
_ ever. Now, you will remember, Mr. Chairman, that when this committee was 
set up the Prime Minister stated he hoped that the glare of unfavourable 
_publicity—I think those are the words he used—would force prices down. 
I feel that that hope has proven futile; and I think it is obvious that while 
this committee is doing valuable work—and I cannot emphasize that too 
-strongly—in spotlighting abnormal profits and methods, it cannot hope to 
_ achieve its objective of lowering the cost of living, and I do not think we can 
hope to see that achieved until the supply of merchandise gets back to something 
near normal, I think unless some immediate action is taken we are facing 
serious inflation in this country. I think it is only fair to say that there are, 
as everyone knows, a great many difficulties in the way of putting back controls; 
and I think it is only fair to them to give the Canadian people an opportunity 
to say whether they want controls back again, and we must include with that, 
_ they must. realize that with that there is involved some measure of wage controls. 
It may be that a majority of the people of Canada would not favour such a 
_ program, but I believe the most of them would. So, therefore, today I would 
like to suggest this to the committee: that a nation-wide plebiscite be held to 
find out the wishes of the Canadian people. I hope the members will not turn 
it down automatically without thinking it over. On reflection I think they 
_ would be inclined to accept the motion of which I now give notice. If I might 
- just read my motion, Mr. Chairman: 

ee Whereas, the chief purpose of the Price Spread Committee is to study 
a reasons for the high cost of living, and at the same time methods of 
: lowering it; 

And whereas, the cost-of-living index has continued to rise even as 
the committee has been sitting; 

And whereas, there are indications that the European Recovery 
Program will cause additional merchandise shortages in Canada and 
Zz even higher prices; 

And whereas, the deliberations of this committee have shown beyond 
reasonable doubt that, due to abnormal world conditions and demand, 
regular competition is still not functioning to keep prices down 

I move that this committee immediately ask the House of Commons 
z to extend the committee’s terms of reference, in order to enable it to 
a recommend— 

Be That a nation-wide plebiscite be held which would allow the Canadian 
y people themselves to decide whether or not they wish the return of prices 
hee and related controls, until abnormal post-war shortages are ended. 
I move, Mr. Chairman; seconded by Mr. Irvine; but I would ask that 
~ you do not put the motion to a vote until tomorrow. 
} The Cuamrman: I may say first of all with regard to tomorrow that our 
two counsel have a matter of very considerable importance in connection with 
textiles and they will want to be free tomorrow and Monday, so I would not 
be putting it tomorrow. 
# Mr. Trarcurr: Could I move then that it be not decided until Tuesday. 
I do not think it should be disposed of by an immediate vote, but rather that 
members should have an opportunity of looking it over and considering it for 
a day at least. 
‘Mr. Fiemrne: I suppose members of the committee can decide whether they 
want to take that time. After all, the mover his put his motion. 
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Mr. Prnarp: Mr. Chairman, I think this motion is out of order. The mem-— 


bers of the committee will notice, in the first place, that this committee, the same 


as any other committee, is subject to the rules, and the rule governing committees _ 


is that a committee is always supposed to stay within the exact terms of its refer- 
ence; and, as you all know, there is no power in our reference to move a motion 
of this kind which involves a recommendation. That is not what we are here for. 
We are here to investigate the reasons for the recent rise in the cost of living. I 
do not see any reason why we should make a special report and ask for powers 
to recommend this particular thing. You see, the effect of this motion would be 
a direction to the government to proceed in a certain way. I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that is going a great deal further than this committee has any right to 
go, and I think the motion is out of order. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that I think Mr. Pinard 
did not notice exactly the wording of that motion. Have you got it there? It 
says, ‘‘that this committee immediately ask the House of Commons to extend the 
committee’s terms of reference, in order to enable it to recommend—” in order 


that it might make a recommendation. Now, that is surely always in order, Mr. 


Chairman. The committee may not wish to have that power, but I think it is 
certainly within the powers of this committee to ask for further powers. If that 
is so, this motion is not out of order. 


Mr. Fuemrine: Would you read the purport part of it again? 
The Cuarrman: After the whereases. — 
Mr. Fiemrine: I think there is something in what Mr. Irvine just mentioned. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not necessary to read the whereases. 
The operative clause of the resolution reads: 


I move that this committee immediately ask the House of Commons | 


to extend the committee’s terms of reference, in order to enable it to- 
recommend—That a nation-wide plebiscite be held which would allow the 
Canadian people themselves, to decide whether or not they wish the return 
of price and related controls, until abnormal post-war shortages are ended. 


Mr. THatcHer: My point is, Mr. Chairman, I think this committee in its 
deliberations has discovered perhaps the main reason why prices are going up, 
but now we have to do something about getting them down, and we have not at 
the present time sufficient power to enable us to do that. For that reason I think 
we should ask parliament to increase our powers. 

Mr. Prnarp: But may I point out to my honourable friend that we are not 
here to bring prices down. We are here to investigate as to why they went up. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: And when we have found that out what are we supposed to 
do then, Mr. Pinard? 


Mr. Pinarp: We are here to report from time to time to the House in accord- 
ance with our terms of reference. It is then up to the House to decide what to 
do with our report. : 

Mr. THatcuer: But are we not really wasting our time if we are not going 
to be able to do anything about it? 

Mr. Prnarp: We are to find out first what the increases were and what the 
cause of those increases was. Then I think this committee should leave it to the 
House to decide as to what action should be taken. 

The Cuairman: May I suggest that we address ourselves to the point of 
order. Mr. Pinard raised a point of order and I entertain discussion on that, not 
on the merits of this resolution but as to the point of order that he has raised; 
that it is not within the powers of the committee as they are now. 

Mr. Irvine: I have a little comment to make with regard to that. While I 
know that it is not within the powers of this committee to recommend to the 
House of Commons that we either have a plebiscite or anything else on the cost 
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of living or high prices; but I think it is within the powers of this committee, and 
that it would be perfectly in order for us to ask parliament to extend the powers 
of the committee so that it may make recommendations whether they happen to 
be one such as was proposed by Mr. Thatcher, or of any other kind. 
The CuarrMan: That is not what the resolution says, Mr. Irvine. It says, 
shall have power to recommend a particular thing. 
a Mr. Irvine: Well, that is the principle; but that is the kind of particular 
thing that Mr. Thatcher wanted to move, or that I might want to move or that 
you might want to move in the steering committee, and you would have no more 
power of making such a motion than we have without asking parliament to extend 
the scope of our terms of reference. _ 
5 Mr. Prnarp: It was on account of the fact that it would change the terms of 
reference to this committee that I hold the motion is out of order. 
Mr. Invine: I recall that when the debate was on in the House I think it was 
the Prime Minister who said in his remarks that later on if the committee find it 
“required other powers it could ask parliament for them. 

The CuatrMaN: There is no doubt about it that the Prime Minister did 
say that. 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 
4 The Cuarrman: What I am pointing out is, this particular resolution does 
not ask for the power to recommend; it asks for the power to recommend a 
= thing, that a certain thing be done. 


4 


Mr. McGrecor: Do you not think it would be a logical thing to do for this 
committee to get on further with their investigation and find out whether the 
cost of living is going up or not? I would suggest that this motion would be in 
order if this committee were through, or somewhere near being through; but we 
haven’t got that information, and at the present time the committee is only 

about half way through with its investigation and I do not see any sense of asking 
for such a drastic thing as this; because, after all, I wonder if they have con- 
‘sidered what it is going to cost to hold a plebiscite in this country for this 


i 


purpose. We are talking about saving money, that is certainly not saving public 
. money. ; 
- The Cuamman: When you said, Mr. McGregor, that we are half way 
through with our investigation, I think you are optimistic. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Chairman, I ask that this committee— 
i The CHAIRMAN: We are on a point of order, gentlemen. 
q Mr. Tuarcuer: I asked that this be taken as notice today, because I think 
it is of sufficient importance— 

- Mr. Fuemine: No, that cannot be done now. It has been moved by your- 
self and seconded by Mr. Irvine and the matter is now before us. 
; Mr. Trarcusr: I stated at the beginning that I would ask the committee 
to defer action on the proposed motion for at least a day. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Thatcher may wish now that he had put it forward as a 
notice of motion, but the fact of the matter is that it was put forward as a 
4 motion moved and seconded, and’I think it ought to be disposed of, and here 
4 you have spoken to the motion. I suggest that the chairman dispose of this 
_ point of order, because if the motion is in order I would like to say something on 

the merits of the resolution. 
3 The Cuatrrman: And what have you to say on the point of order, Mr. 
Fleming? 

Mr. Freminc: I have nothing to say on the point of order. I think we 

should have your ruling on it as to whether or not it is in order. 
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Mr. Irvine: I would like Mr. Fleming to be kind enough to express his 
view as to the point of order. If this is out of order we do not need to discuss © 


it. I do not think it is out of order. I would like the opinion of honourable - 
members on that. 
The Cuarrman: I would tell you, Mr. Irvine, if I am to give my opinion 
on this. If the resolution had been worded differently—the point as I see it, 
you are asking that we go to parliament and ask for the power to recommend 
a particular ‘course at the present time. Now, that is an ingenious way of 
assuming that that power already existed, to recommend that very thing. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: I don’t just follow you there, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuarirMANn: Let us not argue on it before I make my ruling, but I am 
just suggesting the way my thinking is going at the moment. 4 
Mr. Beaupry: On the point of order, Mr. Chairman. While the reference 
was being discussed in the House it was the subject of very considerable - 
discussion, and final approval of the terms of reference to this committee took — 
the form of a very definite vote; and at this time it seems to me that a motion 
from this committee to the House suggesting that the terms of reference be 
enlarged or be altered or be considerably modified would entail almost a negation 
of the decision made by the House at the time of the appointment of this com- ! 


4 

: 

mittee, something which is very definitely contrary to the rules of the House. - 
So, therefore, I am very definitely of the opinion that this is out of order. ‘ 
Mr. Tuatrcuer: Mr. Chairman, did the Prime Minister not say that if we ’ 
found this committee did not have teeth in it that we could go back to 
parliament? 
The-Cuatrman: There is no doubt that the Prime Minister did say that if 

the committee felt at some stage in its proceedings that it wanted to have power 


to recommend it could go back to the House and ask for that power. . 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Then would not that mean that this is in order? 


The CuHarryAn: But what this resolution does is not to ask that. This 
resolution as I read it is a request to the House of Commons to enable it to 
recommend a specific thing set out; and the failure of the motion I think must — 
rest on that ground. In the form in which the resolution is before me I have no — 
alternative I think but to rule it out of order. 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, just before you make your final ruling have 
you considered this. I think it is in order because it seems to me that the inten- 
tion of the resolution is to say that the committee should have the power to make 
this recommendation. I do not interpret this as meaning that the committee is 
committing itself to make this recommendation, or that the House is committing 
itself to approve the recommendation. It simply means that this committee is 
asking for a particular power. Now, in general, we know that a committee has 
the right to make recommendations to the House to enlarge on its powers. There 
may be some difference of opinion about the form of resolution, but I would be 
inclined to think the proper way to interpret it with respect to the last paragraph 
as you read the word “recommend” as being the equivalent to recommending - 
or, shall we say, advising, that so and so be done. I have not a strong opinion | 
on it, but I kind of think it is in order. I would like to discuss the merits of it. — 

Mr. Prinarp: I wish to add this to the point of order I made. The committee — 
has the power to consider the facts according to the rules within the scope of | 
the reference committed to it by the House, and the rule says that you cannot — 
depart from the order of reference, and it is a direct departure from our order 
of reference to do what we are asked to do by this motion. My point of order 
is this, that this committee has no power to recommend. In other words, it is 
taking an indirect way of suggesting to the government a mode of action. That 
is not the purpose for which the committee was formed. The committee was 
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re today to report to the House and ask an enlargement of our powers it would 
change our terms of reference completely; and that is why I say it is out of 
order and it is not according to the rules. 


=, 


: Mr. Tuatcuer: Is that going to mean, then, that if we do find out why 


“med only to investigate and report from time to time its findings, and if we 


prices are high we can’t do anything about it? 


% The CHAIRMAN: No, that is not the point. Surely, there is no doubt about 
the right of this committee if it so decides to ask for leave to have the power 

to recommend. Now, that is clear. But I am suggesting before making a ruling 
that the resolution in its present form does not meet that point. All it is asking 
is that we be given leave to recommend a certain course of action. 


a Mr. PINARD: In other words, if we are called upon by this motion to initiate 
government policy, to indicate what government policy should be. 

% The Cuairman: I do not like to be arbitrary in disposing of your good inten- 
tions, Mr. Thatcher. em ueriin. 3 ; 
. Mr. TuatcHerR: This would let the Canadian people decide whether or not 
they want price controls. 


ie The Cuarrman: That is right, you are arguing the merits. I am not arguing 
the merits, I am simply discussing the one question, whether or not your 
resolution is in order. 

Mr. TuHatcHeEr: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: And as it is drawn I am of the opinion that it is not in order. 
i es THATCHER: Would you suggest how I could change the form so it is in 
order? ; 

| _ The Cuarrman: If you withdraw it you might discuss it with some of the 
able lawyers on this committee and they might perhaps do that. 

' Mr. THatcuer: Well, then, Mr. Chairman, if you rule it out of order I will 
“try and find another way of bringing it in. 

_ The Cuarrman: I rule that it is out of order. 

; Mr. FiEemrine: I appeal your ruling. 

| ~ The CuHamman: Mr. Fleming appeals the ruling. Those in favour of the 
ruling being sustained? 

"Mr. Beavpor: Is there an appeal from the ruling of the chair? 

. The CHarrMaNn: The clerk tells me it is final. 

Mr. TuHatcHer: Surely not. 

_ The CuarrMan: You can appeal to the speaker. 

’ Mr. TuatcHer: You could appeal to the speaker on the floor of the House, 
_you mean. 

Mr. Fremrne: That is in committee of the whole. 

4 Mr. Bravupoin: But you cannot appeal to the speaker from a ruling by a 
chairman of a committee. 

Mr. Merrrrr: Surely that cannot be so. 

Fe The Cuamman: No; the clerk tells me he misunderstood me. If I give a 
‘Tuling which is appealed the Clerk of the House of Commons can be asked for 
an opinion. That is as far as you can go. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Can we ask for an opinion? 

The CuHarrMAN: Yes. 

Mr. TuHarcuer: Then, I will ask for an opinion. | 
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The CuamrMAn: Those in favour of my asking the Clerk of the House for 
an expression of opinion—you made a motion. There is a motion, Mr. Thatcher 
pee that the clerk be asked to confirm or deny the ruling which I have just 
made. . 

Mr. Prnarp: In other words, he is appealing your rule. 

The CuarrMan: He is asking for an opinion. 

Carried. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Arsenault, you will arrange to ask the clerk as to - 
whether or not this ruling is correct? 

The CrerK: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 4 

Mr. Harkness: That brings up a point that was raised the other day, the. 
Clerk of the House was asked for a memorandum in connection with the matter 
of summoning the Minister of Agriculture before this committee. Has that — 
memorandum been received yet? 

The Cuamrman: I do not believe it has. I do not know. Mr. Maybank is 
expected here and he was looking after that. I suppose before the day is out — 
we could have a report from him on it but he is not here at the moment. I have 
unfortunately been in cabinet all day and I have not had a chance to find out 
how the matter stands. FE 

Mr. Irvine: I think Mr. Maybank said you were looking after that. 


te Mr. Harkness: I thought we were supposed to get it yesterday or the day | 
efore. 
The Cuarrman: We will make sure that you get it quickly. | 
Mr. Hargness: May I ask at the same time if Mr. Gardiner has been ~ 
officially invited to attend; and, if so, what his reply was, because the point — 
was not cleared up. 4 
The Crarrman: Unfortunately, I have been attending cabinet meetings this 
week and I do not know. 4 
Mr. Fiuemine: Could the clerk tell us? It was a direction of the committee? 
The CuarrMan: It is usually done through the chairman of the committee. 
As soon as Mr. Maybank comes I will ask him to report on it. | 
Mr. Harkness: I understand that the Minister of Agriculture is leaving for 
the west tonight. That is why I wanted to take this matter up again at this time. 
The Crarrman: I did not know that. Well, he always comes back from the ~ 
west. 
Mr. Harkness: But he may be gone for some considerable time. 
The CuHarrMAN: We will ascertain that. - 
Mr. Merrirt: Is there power in the committee to restrain him? ¥ 
Mr. Irvine: That is what we have not found out. 
The Cuairman: I assure you, if so, it could not be effectively enforced. . 
Mr. Merritt: I think, surely, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Gardiner is leaving for 
the west tonight—this matter has been before the committee and should have 
been attended to by this time and he should have been officially invited. 
Mr. Winters: Aren’t we working on assumptions there? Could we not find 


out? . 
The CHAIRMAN: We will find out whether he has been asked, and whether 
the clerk has made out his judgment. 
Mr. Irvine: I think we ought to remind ourselves of what Mr. Mayhew, 
I believe it was, said in his report to the committee the other day, which was to 
the effect that he had seen Mr. Gardiner and that Mr. Gardiner said he was 
quite willing to come to the committee but there was certain information in 
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respect to storage statistics on meat which we had asked for and which had not 
yet come to hand, and that if and when these figures came he would be quite 
willing to appear. I think that was the report from Mr. Mayhew. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: He also added that he had not officially invited Mr. Gardiner. 
He said he had had a talk with Mr. Gardiner but he had not extended an official 
invitation. 

4 Mr. Irvine: I didn’t know that. 

. Mr. Harkness: We have never been told yet, to my knowledge, whether 
_ Mr. Gardiner has been officially asked to come before the committee or not, and 
' we have not been told what his reply was. It has been in abeyance now since 
last Monday and I think it should be attended to before this. i 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

a Mr. Prnarp: It appears to me as though some of the members are trying to 
make use of this issue as a political platform. 

The CuairMAN: One at a.time please. Let Mr. Pinard finish his statement. 
- Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, what Mr. Pinard is saying, 
4 a8 giving notice to certain members of this committee—that is entirely out of 
order. 

. Mr. Prnarp: No. What I said is this, we are dealing with a matter that has 
been declared to be out of order; that is, it is an elementary rule of procedure that 
you cannot subpoena a minister of the Crown any more than you can any 
- other member of parliament. 

i Mr. Merrirr: Oh, Mr. Pinard, that is all wrong. 

The CuarrMan: I suggest that we get down to work. 

Mr. Fiemina: Just a moment, let’s get this cleared up. 

The CuarrMan: I suggest to you that the matter has been dealt with ade- 
quately. Let us not waste any more of our time. 

Mr. Fiemine: Can’t you find out right away? Can you have somebody go 
and ask the vice-chairman to find out if Mr. Gardiner received an invitation 
- from the committee? 

i: The CHarrMan:: They are now looking for the vice-chairman. Will you 
~ proceed, Mr. Monet? 


George C. Anspach, President of George C. Anspach Company Limited, 
_ 72 Colborne Street, Toronto, recalled: 


ie The Wirness: Mr. Monet, before you proceed, there is one correction I would 
” like to make. This morning when you asked me if I wholly owned the building 
_ I occupied. I wish to add to that that the building is on leasehold property. I 
own the bricks and mortar but the land belongs to the city of Toronto. It is 
- leasehold property. Now, the next point—one of the members this morning 
asked me to give the ratio of profit to capital through the nine years we have 


i : ion. I worked this out: 
been in operation. 1 worKe Ratio of Profit to 
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Those are the fiscal years. I would further like to state at this time that, | 
in this business of rapid turnover, invested capital does not have much bearing 
on profit. A trucker with a capital of $500 or $1,000 can go out and increase that, 
by rapid turnover, to $250,000 with ample profit. Further, this invested capital 
does not include bank loans which we are obliged to carry for our accoun aa 
receivable and such things, caused through this rapid turnover of merchandise. — 

Q. Now Mr. Anspach, would you turn to statement 5 of exhibit No. 107 
which statement shows the monthly sales for each month of the years 1946 and 
1947, and for the first three months of 1948?—A. Yes. __ ~ 

Q. Your sales volume for the month of December 1947 and the first three — 
months of 1948 is substantially below the volume for the corresponding months 
of the previous year?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. Did you figure out the difference in volume?—A. 26 per cent. 

Q. That is, in accordance with my figures, correct. How much would 
that be in dollar volume figures?—A. $162,346. 

Q. And in percentage it is—A. 26 per cent. 

Q. We know that prices were generally higher in 1948 than they were in 
19472?A. That is right. 

Q. Would it then be a fair statement to say your physical volume of fruits 
and vegetables handled was down by at least 25 per cent if not more?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. Coming to the gross profit to sales, you told us this morning that until 
1948 it did not average as high as 6 per cent until the fiscal year 1947?—A. That 
is right, according to the figures. 

Q. And these are the figures which you have supplied?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are the actual figures of your company?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the benefit of the members of the committee would you give the 
‘percentage of gross profit to sales for the four weeks ending December 3, 
1947? I am referring to the third column, “gross profits to sales’?—A. 20-5 © 
per cent. 

Q. For the four weeks ending December 31?—A. A loss of 3-9 per cent. 

Q. Then for the same period, the four weeks ending January 28, 1948?— 
A. 2:5 per cent. 

Q. And for the four weeks ending February 25, 1948 what is the figure?— 
A. 15:7 per cent. oo 

Q. And the same figure for the four weeks ending March— 

(Mr. Harkness: For the five weeks? ; 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. For the five weeks ending March 31 what is the figure?—A. 16-5 per 
cent. 

Q. Can you tell the members of the committee how the company obtained 
the high percentage of profit in the four weeks ending December 3, 1947, namely 
the percentage of 20-5 per cent?—A. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Monet, I wish — 
to state that these monthly figures are taken off for a guide to the management. — 
They are not audited figures but they are a guide to see which way we are — 
going. You will see in the next month we show a loss of 3-9 per cent. 

Q. Yes, Iam going to ask you about the next month?—A. I want to point : 
out there might have been some variation. There may be some merchandise 9 
taken in there which belonged to the period following. There might be slight : 


: 
| 
: 
: 
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clerical errors. However, that included practically all of that first period which 
you would call an exceptional period of buying on the part of the retail trade, 
where the prices are sky-rocketing, and it did result in a larger percentage. 

Q. That is what I am asking you about. You do not mean to say this — 
is not the actual gross profit to sales?—A. That is what these figures show, 
aside from clerical errors in bookkeeping which might mean as much as 1 per — 
cent. 
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_ Q. Whatever it is it would not be more than 1 per cent one wa 
other?—A. Yes, that is right. F sae aah. 
 Q. It might also be as high as 21-5 per cent?—A. Yes. . ‘ 
_  Q. Would you give an explanation of the business in the month of 
December when there was a loss, and in January where there was a small profit? 
Would you give a general explanation of the very high profit on sales in 
February and in the five weeks in March which, in those two periods, is quite 
over the average for all the other months—for 1946 and 1947—except for the 
exceptional period in the four weeks ending December 3?—A. When the ceilings 
were imposed on citrus fruits in January we were allowed a certain mark-up— 
that took all the risk out of selling. Supplies were short enough, quotas 
were down far enough, and we got our entire mark-up. The merchandise 
moved fast enough that there was no shrinkage or wastage. It went out 
immediately. It all showed up as indicating no perishable merchandise on 
hand—on which we took no losses—and it showed up in the gross profit. 
_Q. Would it then be a fair statement to say that for the four week 
‘period ending December 3, 1947, and for the four week period ending 
‘February 25, 1948, and the five week period ending March 31, 1948, your 
company made very abnormal and unusual profits?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Those profits were much larger than they were in any other period in 
the history of the company?—A. That we have in front of us, anyway. 
4 Q. Would you not go farther? Would you not say “in the history of your 
ompany”’?—A. That is right, yes. 
Q. Now I know from the last column headed “operating profit” that the . 
seopany had a profit of $20,513 in the four weeks ending December 3?—A. That 
is right. ‘ 
. _ Q. This profit, you have just stated, is much larger than any other profit for . 


a similar period in the past?—A. That is right. 

. Q. That would be explained by the high gross profit of which you spoke a 

Beoment ago?—A. Yes. 

' QQ. And the same answer would apply to the unusual profit made in the four 

es ending February 25 and in the five weeks ending March 31?—A. That 

‘is right. 

: Q. I also note, Mr. Anspach, that there was a loss of 3-9 per cent for the 

period ending December 31 and a very small margin of gress profit on sales for 
the period ending January 28?—A. That is right. 

~  Q. Would you give some explanation to the committee as to that sudden 

change from a high profit period ending December 3 and December 31?—A. 

During the Christmas business and the early January business, we did not have 

‘any specialty lines. The reduction in volume to 40 per cent, and not having the 

courage—I mean having goodwill to your employees and not discharging them 

‘at Christmas time when you know they needed a job—caused that loss. 

* QQ. Asa whole, Mr. Anspach, can we take it that since November 1947 up 

to now, although your volume was lower than before, your profits were exception- 

ally high?—A. That is right, as shown by the figures. 

~ Q. I would now ask you to turn to the next statement, and at this point, for 

the benefit of the members of the committee who were not here the other day, I 

‘shall state that the secretariat has prepared a table which is before you, whicn 

‘will give you a quick comparison between statements 2 and 3. This comparison 

is not to be printed because it is a repetition of the figures we already have in 

statements 2 and 3. ; 

_ Mr. Irvine: Do you mean by “statement 2”, page 2 of statement 1? 

Mr. Pinarp: Page 2 of exhibit 107. 

_ Mr. Monet: Yes. The company gave answers to the questionnaire and page 

2 is headed “statement 2”. 


Mr. Irvine: Yes, I see. 
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By Mr. Monet: ‘ 

Q. Mr. Anspach, we will first deal with the first column on your statement 
No. 2, dealing with oranges, California, size 288. Can you tell the members of - 
the committee how you purchase oranges?—A. We purchase them directly from 
California, f.o.b., in carload lots. | 
Q. And can you tell us how many carload lots you would normally handle 
in a week?—-A. That is before the embargo came on? 
Q. Yes?—A. Approximately four to five cars of oranges and as high as three 
cars of grapefruit per week. 
Q. And since the embargo?—A. Our quota is about 2,000 cases of oranges 
and 1 car of grapefruit. 
Q. Have you used your quota money to bring in other items?—A. No sir. 
Q. You did not do that at any time?—A. No, we spent the entire quota for _ 
citrus fruit and citrus fruits only. . 
Q. Do you sell oranges too?— 
Mr. Maysanx: Excuse me, I would like to know whether the witness spent 
the full amount of money allowed? You asked whether he had diverted any of 
that money. 
Mr. Monet: Yes, I asked if it had been diverted. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Did your company use some of this quota money to buy other produce?” 
—A. Definitely not. ¥ 
Q. Did you use all your quota money for oranges?—A. We did. In the 
latter part of the first period, ending in March, we found ourselves very short of. 
quota money due to the fact the price had advanced a little bit and, if I recall it” 
rightly, we°did not properly count the weeks of the quota. If my memory serves” 
me correctly we counted fifteen instead of sixteen, or sixteen instead of seventeen, 
and consequently at the end of the period we were very short, and right up- 
against it. ; 
Q. Do you sell directly from the car or do you first remove the oranges from — 
the car and then sell them?—A. It all depends upon market conditions. At the 
present time I believe I can be very frank in saying 10 per cent never hits the 
floor. 
Q. It is sold direct from the car?—A. Yes. # 
Q. Are those sales made at the same price?—A. Yes, but we deliver prac-— 
tically all our goods anyway. It only means the difference of one handling, in 
bringing it into the warehouse, and we get bigger headaches in arranging a fair” 
distribution. ‘ 
Q. Would you not normally deliver first to the warehouse and then to 
the purchaser?—A. That is right. 
Q. So if you deliver them from the car you save the cost of one delivery? 
—A. One handling, yes, sir. . 5: 
1 


Q. And you say about 90 per cent of the oranges are delivered direct t 
the warehouse from the car?—A. At the present time, yes sir. 

Mr. Maypank: Are you served by rail or do you have to cart them over 
to the warehouse? - 

The Wrrness: The siding to which they are delivered is about eight blocks | 
from the warehouse and there is a very congested and obsolete street leading 
from the siding to the warehouse. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Would you look at this comparison sheet. I note from the compariso 
of the selling price and cost price that during the month of October that th 
margin ranged from 62 cents a crate to a loss of 6 cents a crate?—A. That 1s 
right. 
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.  Q. Would my calculation be correct if I stated the average per crate would 
be approximately 20 cents?—A. In that month? 

Q. I am talking about that period?—A. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. TuHatcHer: Did you say the maximum was 62 cents? 

, Mr. Monet: Yes, the top line, Mr. Thatcher—if you have the comparison 
- before you. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q: The first line shows 62 cents and the last one in October shows a loss 

of 6 cents. That would give an average of 20 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would in your opinion be a reasonable mark-up for oranges of 

that brand—288, California oranges?—A. It all depends upon the manifest of 

the car. In buying oranges from California in a normal year you cannot . 
specify what size you want. The oranges are packed out of the packing house; 

they come down chutes and go into the car as they are packed. Consequently 

_ if the crop is running heavy 200’s, or heavy 176’s, that is what the car contains. 

If the prices are high on those you may have to take a loss on some of those 

sizes, but on others you will get a profit. Your average profit for the car might 

be only 25 cents a case, but on certain desirable sizes it might run as high as 

» $1.25 a case. 

— . Q. I am asking you what you feel would be a reasonable mark-up, in the 

_ light of your experience?—A. 75 cents a case. 

. The CuarrmMan: I wonder if I might interrupt. I promised Mr. Harkness 

there would be no excesive delay in dealing with the point he raised. Mr. 

_ Maybank has returned from his labours and he is ready to report. 

1 Mr. Mayzank: Dr. Beauchesne sent me a memorandum respecting ministers 
as witnesses before committees. Do you want me to read it? 

q The CHarrMan: I have not had a chance to see it yet, but if you will give 
~ it me I will read it. 
_ If the evidence of a member of the House of Commons be desired 
before a select committee, no subpcena is served on him but the chairman 
sends to him a written request for his attendance. No distinction is 
made between a member who is a minister and one who is not. Members 
in matters of this kind are all on equal footing. I am unable to find any 
authority or precedent to show that ministers have special immunities. 
The government as a whole enjoys certain privileges with respect to the 
order of business and: procedure, but individual ministers are bound to 
observe the rules applied to every member of the House. 

When a minister is informed that his evidence is needed by a 
committee, he may agree to appear or he may have reasons for not 
appearing. In the latter case, the committee ought to make a special 
report to the House therewith. The member should not be summoned to 
attend the committee. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom was 
asked, on October 23, 1931, if it was not clear that select committees had 
the right to call for ministers. He replied: “Ves, sir; they have that 
right, but I think if that right was unnecessarily exercised it would be 
necessary for the government to seek comfort from the House.” The 
chairman may, if the member’s evidence is indispensable, move in the 
House that the member be ordered to attend. On this motion a vote 
may be taken. The result will show whether or not the minister should 
give evidence before the committee. 


(sed) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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Mr. Harxness: Further to that may I ask if Mr. Gardiner was officially - 
asked, in writing, to attend before this commitee? 

The CuHatrman: I do not know whether he was officially asked. 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not know what the motion was and whether the clerk — 
was asked to write him?—Perhaps the clerk could look up the motion. P 

Mr. Mayuew: While the clerk is looking that up, I would like to clear 4 
up a point upon which I was incorrectly reported in the press. I do not wonder — 
that such a thing happened because the press is back at the other end of the — 
room and I was talking facing the opposite direction. I said that I had no © 
authority to invite Mr. Gardiner and had not invited him. The paper said I ~ 
had invited Mr. Gardiner. I did not invite Mr. Gardiner and I had no authority — 
to do so, any more than has any other member. I was talking to him and I © 
gave to the committee the sense of what I thought he said. - 

Mr. Harkness: My understanding was that you had not officially invited ’ 
him and that is why I am asking the question now. : 

The CHairnMaNn: It is quite clear that he is not being invited. 

Mr. Maysank: I think the press just got it incorrectly. I do not know — 
whether it was reported that way in all sections but I was in the chair and 
I knew that he had not been given an invitation. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Is Mr. Gardiner going west? 

Mr. Maysank: You could not prove it by me. 

Mr: Harkness: Has Mr. Gardiner now been officially invited? 

The CHarrMAn: No. 

Mr. Irvine: Who is the official inviter? | a 

Mr. Harkness: If he has not been invited I would ask why not? % 

Mr. Prnarp: Can we have the exact motion? 

The CHarrman: What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Maysank: I asked that Mr. Arsenault inform us as to the wording of 
che motion. I was not in the chair at the time so I did not do anything about it. 

The Cuairman (Quoting from the clerk’s minutes): Mr. Harkness moved, 
seconded by Mr, Thatcher that Mr. Gardiner be called to give evidence before ; 
the committee. 

Mr. Maysanx: I understood from the way the conversation and argument — 
proceeded when I was in the chair that what Mr. Harkness had moved concerned 
a summons, and that was the argument trend. The result was a suggestion 
from Mr. Harkness that legal advice be sought snd as a result we have the 
memorandum before us now. 

Mr. Harkness: On the Monday the motion was moved and on Tuesday 
morning I think I asked, when I noticed that Mr. Gardiner was not here, if he — 
had been notified. Following that a discussion arose as to whether he could 
be summoned but when the motion was made it was merely a matter of asking 
Mr. Gardiner to appear before the committee. } 

The CuHartrMan: It is quite clear that Mr. Gardiner has not been sent a — 
written request to attend before the committee. . 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not dispute what Mr. Harkness says but the motion — 
is worded that he be called and, as I understood the subsequent discussion, that — 
expression was taken by those around the table to mean a summons was con- — 
cerned. That understanding seems to be borne out by the nature of the dis- 
cussion which then ensued. There followed the request for legal advice. . 

Mr. Maynew: There is one point which you are missing. I read Beauchesne’s — 
rule 678 at the conclusion of the meeting and said that ministers were not 
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- summoned, they were invited, and I said that would be the procedure we would 
- follow. 

4 Mr. TuHarcuer: Could the chairman send a letter officially inviting Mr. 
- Gardiner to attend? — 

a The Cuairman: The committee will have to decide whether it wishes to 
- do that. 

. Mr. TuatcHer: Was not that decision made? 

>: Mr. Maysanx: I do not think that we, at this time—and I stress those 
_ words—should either invite, attempt to summons, take to the House the question, 
_ or do anything else at this time to hear Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. Harkness: I would submit the motion to call, to invite, or to use 
_ any words you like, was passed in the committee and the correct procedure, 
_ whatever it may have been, should have been carried out. 

The CuarrMan: Yes, and we are dealing with the situation now. 


3 Mr. Harkness: I think that is merely doing at a late date what should 
- have been done during the last two or three days. 

__-Mr. Prnarp: The clerk of the committee has given the chairman the motion 
and as I understood it the witness was not requested to appear. 

ie The Cuainman: Mr. Maybank has expressed the point of view that at this 
_ time we should not hear Mr. Gardiner—and he has in mind the fact that we 
are engaged on a particular hearing. 

ip Mr. Maysank: The point of view which I hold is not, at the moment, 
~ that he should not be heard but I think we should continue to proceed along 
_ the line upon which we are proceeding. I do not think it would be in the 
_ interests of the work of the committee, or in any other interests, to proceed with 
_ any evidence from Mr. Gardiner now. 

a Mr. Tuatcuer: On a point of order, I thought we decided that. 

The Cuairman: This committee is the complete master of its own destiny. 


__-Mr. Maysanx: I submit there is a right to discuss the matter from the 
| viewpoint of time. The motion speaks for itself and the motion was to the 
3 effect that Mr. Gardiner be called. Today we can accept that, if the members 
_ wish, but that means some person should send a letter. We have so far dealt 
_ with the matter as if it involved a summons. However, whatever it means 
_ my proposition at this moment is not dealing with the motion at all but rather 
_ it is dealing with a question of time and all I am saying is that I submit 
ie Mr. Gardiner should not now be called, invited, chosen—or any other word 
- you wish to use—and that motion, I submit, is still valid, even when it is 
generally applied. 

4 Mr. Irvine: I still submit that this discussion is out of order unless some- 
_ body moves that the matter be recommended by the committee, and it has not 


Mr. McGrecor: It is a good job the public can’t look into this room and 
see what is going on today. We have been yammering away at this thing like 
a lot of school children, as to whether somebody should be called to give evidence 
or not. We have been dickering about this three days and still do not know 
__ where we are at. 

The CuarrMan: What is your suggestion, Mr. Maybank? 

Mr. Maypanx: My motion is that the chairman should not invite Mr. 
_ Gardiner at the present time. 


te 
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The CuairMAN: Do I hear a seconder? 
Mr. Prnarp: I would second the motion. 
The CHaAtmRMAN: Those in favour of the motion? 


Carried. 
The Cuatrman: All right, Mr. Monet. 
By Mr. Monet: . 25 
Q. Mr. Anspach, going back to oranges, I think your last statement was . 
that you considered 75 cents a fair markup, a reasonable markup?—A. Yes. 
The CuarmrMan: Order, please; lets follow Mr. McGregor’s advice and at 
least have order, please. 
By Mr. Monet: | 
@. Mr. Anspach, I note that on November 20, 1947, the price of oranges 
had increased to $6.44 a case or crate, or by $1.19 as compared with the ; 


previous—?—A. $1.93. 

Q. I am just asking about the increase in your sales price—A. $1.19, yes. 

Q. $5.25 to $6.40, on November 20?—A. That is right. ' 

Q. And over the same period the cost increased only from 26 cents to 45 _ 

cents?—A. Yes. . 

_ Q. Is it fair to say then that the resulting margin of $1.93 a case ig 

abnormally high on a crate of oranges? You told us, did you not, that you 
considered 75 cents to be reasonable?—A. Normal. 

Q. A normal margin?—A. That is right. 

-Q. Is it not true then that the margin prevailing from November 20, to 

March 25, those margins were in all excess of the established normal?—A. They ; 

are, Sir. | 

@. And you have said that you consider 75 cents to be a normal markup? — 

—A. That is right. 

Q. That from October 26, to March 25, your margin of profit was in each 

t 


of those weeks above the normal markup?—A. Yes sir, although two of them > 
were a little above. | . 

Q. Yes, but inasmuch as you have mentioned that I have to bring out that 

quite a few if not most of them are over the 75 cents?—A. That is right . 
. Q. Then on January 29, there would be of $2.30 a case?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for this very substantial markup of $2.30 on 
January 29, and $1.23, for the previous week which were about 25 cents higher 
than usual?—A. What is that? 

Q. On January 29, it was $2.30, or 34 per cent higher—aA. I have to come 
back to the old story of supply and demand. 

Mr. Irvine: You would? 

The Wirness: The whole thing here is—here is our volume—as I said a 
while ago our quota was beginning to run out and there was less available, they — 
ceased coming in and we had to spread them out so the public would get some 
oranges, and the market was so very thin on many of those sizes that we wanted, 
even in the large sizes were showing a profit; but, understand, after February 19, — 
they went down. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. How about the February 20, figure? Here on the 15th you show a cost 
of $4.26. A week later it has gone up by 25 cents and in the same period your 
selling price went up $1.19. How do you account for that when your cost only — 
went up that little bit? Would that indicate that you took advantage of the 
fact that the embargo went on and raised your price?—A. No, sir, it does not. a 
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— Q. What does it mean?’—A. In any business, in a perishable business such 
as this, you have got to take your ups, because the downs are going to come 
after you some time. 
_Q. Then it indicates what I said, does it not?—A. It indicates what the 
market was and that we took the market. 
Q. You raised your prices immediately?—A. We do not raise our prices. 
-Q. But they went up—A. The market was up. 

Q. From 5.25 to 6.44, when your cost was comparatively stable. 
qi The CuarrMAN: Order, please; this is very important evidence and we 
should be able to hear what the witness says. 
ee Mr. Maypank: The market advanced and you followed the market, isn’t 
_ that it? 
e= The WIrness: That is right, the market advanced and we got that market. 


By Mr. Thatcher: - 
a Q. Does cost play any part in your selling price?—A. No sir, because when 
you take a loss cost does not take any part of that. 
4 Q. When you are pricing your oranges don’t you figure what your cost is at 
a certain percentage?—A. I might tell you about my experience when I went 
- into this business in 1938. After my long experience in the chain store business 
_ where we had markups I went there with the full intention of buying markets 
and getting weekly profits, but I found out in a very short time that I was 
batting my head’ against a solid stone wall, that in this business with such a 
- rapid turnover I could not keep track of the individual case. This market at this 
_ particular time we are discussing is steady. That is true. But it came on down 
and at the end it dropped 80 cents a case when the duty came off the oranges. 
If we had been caught with several cars of oranges at that time we would have 
to take that 80 cents a case loss regardless; so that if you don’t take your 
— inereases as they come along on the market you sure can’t take your losses and 
stay in business. 
- Q. Do your figures indicate, as Mr. Monet pointed out I think, that in the 
weeks following the embargo being brought into effect your costs were two or 
three times higher than they were the week preceding. I mean, the embargo 
went off and caused that?—A. Yes, Mr. Thatcher. 
‘3 Q. If you had even taken on some of the import figures it would have been 
_ maybe 10 or 12 times as much. Do you not think that those are profits that are 
sometimes perhaps a little abnormal?—A. They would be, if you had your 
~ normal amount of volume going through your store, but we were faced on 
~ November 17, with a volume cutoff. I mean, we were splitting an average of 25 
~ or 30 cars of merchandise rolling. 
Mr. Moner: Excuse me, if I interrupt. Did you not say a short while ago 
that even with less volume during the last seven or eight months you had made 
more money than ever before? 
4 The Witness: That is true. 
Mr. Monet: How does that work out? 
e The Witness: You follow that—and also your net you are taking; and you 
- will see too that our trading account has increased tremendously; but, sir I am 
explaining it all. On november 17, these things were not—we did not—we 
expected a greater problem, we had to keep our plant open and naturally we 


followed prices up. 


By Mr. Thatcher: . 
Q. You told Mr. Monet a moment ago that you considered 75 cents a case 


a reasonable profit?—A. In normal times. 
12792—5 
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Q. Now then, you are taking $2.30, would that amount look like you were 
taking advantage of the consumer on a situation which was no fault of the 
consumer?—A. But that is only one size of oranges in that car. There might 
have been a lot of those oranges, there were sizes on which we would only make 
a quarter of the profit. 

Q. Isn’t this the average profit?—A. This is the average for the 288 only sir. 

Q. I see—A. It is only on the 288’s. It might only be a small proportion — 
of the total contents of the car, of the merchandise coming in. 


By Mr. Monet: : : 

Q. But that is quite a standard size?—A. The 288’s—as I mentioned this 
morning, in chain stores they are what we call a ‘“come-in” orange. It is the 
working man’s orange. It is a cheaper grade of orange. | 

Q. It is a very popular size-—A. It is only popular with certain retailers. 

. But on this particular size, Mr. Anspach, you did take this profit, did you 
not?—A. On that particular size. . ; 

Q. And that is the only size before us?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. And you have taken—I think you have taken advantage of a situation—_ 
I am not blaming you for it, of course. I imagine maybe I would do the same 
thing if I were in that business; but it certainly was one factor in raising the 
price or oranges, the fact that you as a wholesaler have taken as much as the 
traffic would bear. 


By Mr. Irvine: . 

Q. In doing so were you violating the ethics of merchandising at all?—~ 
A. No, sir. 

(. You were conducting a free enterprise?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. THatcHer: What about the rule of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board where they refer to taking unfair and unjust— 

The Cuamman: You are asking a legal opinion now, aren’t you? : 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not think the word markup comes into it at all. That q 
point was up yesterday. It refers to price. 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, a fair and reasonable price. 

Mr. Maysank: Markup would be no doubt one of the components that 
would be considered in case of a prosecution, I imagine it would; but the law | 
does not say markup. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Now, Mr. Anspach, you referred—I want to point out to you January 22; 
if you will compare that with January 29—I asked you that a few minutes 
ago and you said that the markup was $2.30, in the one case and $1.23, for 
January 22, and you said that that reflects the principle of the law of supply 
and demand. Is that correct?—-A. Yes. ; . 

Q. Would the law of supply and demand work that fast, that during the 
_ week of January 22, your profit during that week would have been $1.03 a crate — 
of oranges and the next week it would go to $2.302?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then, would you give us some explanation as to how during the 
period of one week there should be such an increase in the amount of your 
profit?—A. Well, let us take asparagus. Z 

Q. Stick to oranges. You were talking about the supply and demand as — 
related to oranges——A. Well, it worked the other way with asparagus. 

Q. Yes.—A. Can we take another type to discuss that way? 
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Q. We -will take the oranges first and then we can come back to your 
sparagus. I know the thing works both ways, but I want to deal with oranges 
first-—A. The whole thing is that the market, the average retail price, went up 
only 8 cents, a case, the average retail— 

4 Q. But I am talking about your increase in price?—A. That is what 
TI am telling you, the average retail price only went up 8 cents a pound but 
our costs went down $1.09. 

f Q. I am asking about your profit. Just stick to the profit, that item 
‘of $1.03, for January 22. Now, you said a moment ago, those originally 
were 28 cents for the established normal trading situation, and you say that 
the cost went up mostly on account of supply and demand?—A. That is true. 
: Q. Then, according to the same law, I take it that the next week it went in 
Toronto from that figure up to $2.03; how do you account for that?—A. Our 
costs went down $1.09, and the market to the retailer went up 8 cents. 

: Q. And although your costs were lower you sold the oranges at the same 
Eprice?—A. That is right. 

Q. If your costs were lower was it not because more oranges were brought 
on to the market?—A. No, my man made a good buy some place. 

j Q. Why would he make a good buy that week; would he have done that 
because the supply was ereater?—A. The f.o.b. supply was without doubt 
greater, but due to holdings the Toronto supply could not be any greater. 

2 Q. The supply would vary to a certain extent from week to week?—A. The 
price to the retailer only went up by 8 cents. 

4 Q. I understand, but I am talking about your supply, your supply was 
- greater?—A. The f.o.b. supply at California or Florida was reduced and that 
reduced our cost which showed in profit. 

: Q. Then you benefited by the reduction in cost but actually the price to the 


retailer did not drop to any great extent?—A. No, sir. 


, By Mr. Maybank: 
¥ Q. Would you explain that point? The f.o.b. supply and the Toronto 
- supply. I think I know the answer. I think you have given to me an indication 
: of it, please explain what is the f.o.b. supply?—A. The supply in California 
~ or Florida where the oranges are purchased. 

Q. That is near to the source or at the source?—A. It is, sir. 

Q. And you commonly call that the f.o.b. supply point?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the f.o.b. supply point may be very, very large yet the Toronto 
_ supply may be small?—A. Due to quotas we have at the present time——Q. Due 
; to the quota; of course, the f.o.b. supply of any article may at a given time be 
 jarge and the supply of the same article at the same given point of distance 
~ away from the f.o.b. might also be small?—A. Yes. 
i Q. But in this particular case you would say that the Toronto supply could 
F not be very large by reason of the quotas, the restrictions? —A. That is right. 
i Q. Would it be correct to say that the Toronto supply and the nature of 
conditions at the time would tend to be pretty well constant?—A. It would 
M4 tend to be pretty well constant. That is right. ¥ 
‘ Q. That is why you were importing all you could up to the ceiling or 
® quota?.—A. That is right. 


i By Mr. Monet: 
e Q. Now, if you will look a little lower down, I think the reverse probably 
~ did happen at that time, but I want you to give your explanation of that. Take 


_ the week of February 12, your selling price was $5.21, and you had bought 
some at $3.60?—A. That is right. 
: 12792—54 
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Q. On February 19, you sold your oranges for $4.63 and your cost price 
had increased by 35 cents?—A. That is right. 


Q. It was the reverse of the former position?—A. Yes, iz 

Q. And you would say in virtually the same proportion the same thing 
happened?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What was it?—A. It was on account of the ceiling in effect on the 
19th of February which affected our market. 

Mr. Irvine: What was that? Would you speak a little louder please? 


The Wrrness: The ceilings went into effect on deliveries from February 19, 


and due to the market, I mean the selling price was established by the ceiling 
on the market. 


By Mr. Monet: ; 


Q. I thougt it was because you had decided not to take so large a profit, 
and that was not on that account?—A. No. 

@. And you do not want to take any credit for that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, we will turn to the next column. 


Mr. THatrcHer: Mr. Monet, why is it that there’is some articles of Ontario 
produce which are not included in this statement? Is it because the company 
does not handle them? 

Mr. Monet: The questions were asked all the same. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: What about celery? 


Mr. Monet: On statement 2, which was the statement which was pre-— 
pared for all the celery—it is because it was handled only by commission — 
by this firm. We will question the witness on it in a few minutes. My 
information is that they dealt with it only on a commission basis. 

The Witness: - That is right. ® 


Mr. Monet: So as it is only handled on a commission basis there is no 
use in making a comparison. That would just have been a waste of time. 
Mr. THatcusr: I see. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I take it there again it is a case where you followed the market, 
Various times references have been made to wholesalers or other kinds of dealers F: 
not setting prices in the trade. I do not mean that, but setting the price. — 
It has been responded that that is not so, that they can’t do it; that all they 
can do is to follow the market, is the expression which you used; would that — 
be your position?—A. That is the position taken from the whole industry, | 
Take the market, it opens at 6 o’elock. You start trading at 6 o’clock. The 
buyer comes in and then it is a question of price. If you are below the - 
market they want everything you have got. Then you have to keep a fair 4 
proportion for the rest of your trade or you sell out and somebody gets it all. 4 
Then, maybe the market js dull and you get a big profit on it: and consequently, 
it is only good business to divide up your merchandise and keep it spread out 
so that everybody will have some. — 

Q. Mr. Anspach, it is true to say that so far as you are concerned, you 
find yourself in the same position as anybody else?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. It is true to say that you try to get the best price you can; that is 
true?—A. Definitely. \ 


Q. And you sometimes have a very considerable degree of success?—_ 
A. That is right. 


Q. And it is likewise true, is it not, that everybody else in the business, _ 
in the same business as yours, is striving in the same way?—A. Definitely, yes. 
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Be). And it is true too, is it not, you have certain arts and practices that 
you call into play in an endeavour to accomplish your end; isn’t that true?— 
\. That is true. 
__Q. And these arts and practices are not peculiar to you, but there are 
eriods when your various confreres in this business also practice them?— 
. That. is right. 
Q. And it comes about, does it not, that there is a large body of men 
eee the same arts in an endeavour to get a high price?—A. That 
right. 
PQ: Would it not then be correct to say that while you yourself cannot 
false your price vou have to take what vou eall the market price; but, never- 
heless as a unit in a large section of merchandising society have some influence 
upon prices?—A. Yes, we have, definitely. ; 
_ Q. And while you do not think that you personaly pursue affect the price in 
@n upward direction very much that you in company with all of your allies, 
undeclared allies perhaps but nevertheless your allies, you do affect the price 
upward?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. It is not the upward strain and stress that you personaly in the market 
Jone, but there is a large body, a large segment of society of which you are 
part, and you are all working together to push the price up; isn’t that 
@orrect?—A. IT would not say we are working together to push the price up. 
We are trying to get as much money as we can. 

Q. I don’t mean you consciously did a thing of that sort. I did not 
mean that. 
_ Mr. Irvine: And do they do it unconsciously? 
_ Mr. Mayranx: Not unconsciously, exactly; but it is not an organic policy? 
The Witness: No, sir. 


’ By Mr. Maybank: 
| Q. But it is true at all times, is it not, that persons in your position in the 
modern world are endeavouring to get higher prices?—A. That is right. 

~ Q. And it consequently can be said, can it not, that prices rise to some 
extent by reason of the endeavours of all people who are on the selling side 
of transactions; isn’t that true?—A. With the element of veto of the consumer. 
_  Q. Oh, yes. I was only saying that there is that tendency created by all? 
—A. That is right, naturally. 

_ Q. And consequently it is incorrect to say, is it not, as a generalization, 
that sellers of commodities do not themselves affect the price; that is an 
‘incorrect statement?—A. It is. 

Q. Sellers of commodities do not affect the price; that is an incorrect 
atement, do you agree?—A. Definitely. 

~ Q. Only when they come down to you personally, you would answer I 
resume that you cannot do anything very much except take the market price, 
nd that you are just a very small cog in the selling machine. I presume that 
rould be your answer, would it not?—A. That is right. 

~ Q. But if we should get some altruistic urge in all the sellers at some given 
oment, with the same amount of motivating, that then might affect the price 
efore it rose too high, and would stop it from doing that; wouldn’t that be 
orrect?—A. I think it depends— — 

— Q. You would have to get some corresponding support on the side of the 
buyers—A. We would have to get help from the other fellow. 

_ - -Q. But so you and your fellows would be left a living always?—A. That 
1s right. 

4 0. I just wanted to clear it up; that it is not correct at any rate to say 
the sellers do not have some effect upon prices—A. That is true. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer: Mr. Anspach, if that is true, if all sellers take advantage 
of the market—and I don’t say that I blame them for it—but if they do that, 
and if in abnormal times your supply of merchandise is not adequate, is not 
the only way the consumer can be protected is by some kind of a ceiling to 
keep prices down? How else would you suggest we could keep prices at 2 
reasonable level if the sellers are going out after everything they can get and 
to put prices as high as they can? Can you tell me some effective way in 
which we could keep prices down without ceilings? 

Mr. Prnarp: What about supplies? 

Mr. THatcuer: If we had the supplies, that is all right; if we haven’t got 
the supplies then the only way prices can be kept down is by the use of 
ceilings. 

The Witness: I do not know of any other way. : 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Is there any way of keeping prices down without ceilings? 

Mr. Maysanx: When you put it that way, are you not imputing motives? 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I am not imputing any ulterior motives. I think it is 
human nature. If I were in business I would probably do the same thing. 

The CuamrMaNn: You have been making a good many admissions up to date. 

Mr. THATCHER: I suggest the only way that we are going to keep prices 
down in a period of short supply is by the application of ceilings. 


By The Chairman: 

Q. Do you have an association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think. that your association could give some _ leadership, 
exercise business statesmanship shall we say in this sort of thing?—A. No, sir 
I don't. 

Q. Has it ever been tried?—A. It has been tried. 

@. When?—A. Several years ago. 

Q. Not since the war?—A. During the war when ceilings were on. 

Q. But you said it was tried. When was it tried?—A. Some years ago. 

Q. What does that mean?--A. When it was tried was before I got into the 

business, but not in recent times. | . 
Q. It has not been tried within the last ten years?—A. Not to my know-. 
ledge. : 
Q. Have you ever made a move to have it attempted within the last ten 
years?—A. We have tried it, yes. 

Q. When?—A. Three or four years ago. 

Q. You had ceilings on then—-A. It was just prior to the ceilings that we 
made an attempt at it. That was in 1942, I think—whenever the ceilings went 
on, just a year before that. ; 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I just wanted to follow up a question. You have said that you do 4 
know of any way at a given time by which prices could be kept down excep 
through ceilings?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if there is a ceiling can you guarantee a supply?—A. No, sir, you 
cannot. That was our trouble in the war. 
Q. What was your trouble during the war?—A. With the growers’ ceiling 
produce was side-tracked away from the commission men into different channels 
There was not an adequate supply. 
Q. Under ceilings can you develop a supply?—A. Not any more than i 
grown. ; . 
Q. There is no incentive to produce?—A. That is right. 
Q. If the ceiling is low?—A. If the ceiling is low there is no incentive. 
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— _ Q. Aceiling of necessity would then produce a shortage?—A. Of necessity the 
ceiling would produce a shortage if the ceiling was too low. 
-Q. And the ceiling 1s designed ta keep prices low?—A. Unless there was a 
ceiling on wages, and everything else, there could not be a ceiling for the primary 
_ producer, or I do not see how there could be. 
7 Q. Anyway you contend supplies cannot be brought forth with a ceiling 
unless it is a high ceiling?—A. If there was a ceiling there would have to be a 
~ floor to euarantee that the production price would not go below the floor or below 
the cost of production. 
geeks If you could not get a supply, with a ceiling, you would get into the posi- 
tion of having potatoes, or sausages, or hairnets or hair shirts for sale at a given 
_ price, but there would be none available?—A. Yes. 
, Mr. Monet: Mr. Anspach, we will turn to the next column of statement 2. 
és ae Maypank: I do not mean to suggest that Mr. Thatcher is our hair 
shirt. 
~ Mr. Toarcuer: Do not apologize. 
| Mr. Monet: Turning to the next column which is headed “apples”, I have no 
- questions to ask the witness as the members of the committee will see that the 
prices have not increased very substantially and the margins have been very 
K sinall throughout the period under consideration. 
Mr. Winters: Is that because there is no demand for B.C. apples? 
f The Wirness: The apple producers in Ontario have been in trouble all year 
on their apples and it has had a natural tendency— 
‘Mr. Tuarcuer: Are they the poor quality apples—the B.C. apples? 
The CHairMAN: We are ‘having an Ontario election, Mr. Thatcher, and I 
«_ think you are making a very unwise observation. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. What do you mean by saying that the growers were in trouble? When 
_ you use a term that is perhaps at once apprehended by people in the trade, you .- 
may find that to ignorant lawyers ;t does not mean much?—A. I mean that they 
still have apples of which they have not been able to dispose. 
. Q. The men producing are in trouble because they had an over-supply? 
| >—A. An over-supply, and there was not a demand for that market. 
Q. By reason of production being great, the price did not rise?—A. That is 
right. Further, I do not think there was the consumptive power. The consumers 
did not desire apples. Probably they did not have lettuce for salads. I do not 
_ know, but there was not the same consumer demand. 
b Mr. Irvine: Was there not a greater sale of British Columbia apples than is 
usual? 

The Witness: No, I believe that we received less than normal. 

Ma Mr. Pinarp: You told us you had some left in your warehouse when the 
| embargo was imposed. 
| The Witness: Yes, that is right—C grade apples. 
es Mr. Tuatcurr: Those are B.C. apples? 
. The Witness: C. grade B.C. apples. They came into our warehouse some- 
. time around the early part of December. 
ls Mr. Maypanx: I wish to warn the members of the committee to be careful 
| what they say about British Columbia because I see that the member for Comox- 
| Alberni is in the room. 


M. Tuarcuer: I guess they are mostly of the C grade? 
be The Witness: Definitely no. Most of them are extra fancy and fancy, the 


| kind that Toronto lies, and that is one reason why we could not get a fair 
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market on those apples because there were no extra fancy ones and we had to 
dispose of the C’s as best we could. ay 
By Mr. Monet: = 

Q. Would you turn to your third and fourth column, dealing with celery and — 
I have just a few questions on that item. I understand that you handle celery on 
a commission basis only ?—A. That is right. 

Q. The letter “C” we find after the figure and that indicates the commodity — 
is handled on commission only?—A. Yes. 

Q. What rate of commission do you take on celery?—A. 124 per cent. 

(). The same as on your other produce?—A. That is right. . 

Q. Do you store the celery you handle?—A. No, sir, not as a rule. : 

Q. You get it and you sell it from the car?—A. It is trucked in on the floor. 

Q. You do not store it at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I notice on statement 2, although you are just dealing in celery on a 
commission basis, that you have given us figures, and perhaps you can give © 
us information as to the rise in price in celery. There is a very marked rise ~ 
from November 6, for instance, to December 31. On November 6 celery ‘as 
$1.88 per crate but it reached a high of $7 on December 31?—A. That is for — 
No. 1 quality. 

Q. I am talking of No. 1 quality just now. I take it as far as you are — 
concerned you are dealing on commission only, but can you give some informa- 
tion or some explanation for such a substantial rise-—A. This celery is put 
into cold storage from certain sections of the country at certain times. The 
Brantford celery goes into cold storage along about the 15th or 20th of4 
September; Burlington celery goes in about the middle of October, and Bedford, — 
the other producing centre, sends celery in about the middle of October. As— 
that celery goes into storage some of it will stand up and will go through 
the period of holding, but it is still a perishable product—very perishable. 
As time goes on good celery gets scarcer, which brings up the price of celery. — 
The scarcer it gets the higher the price will become. 

Q. If you will look at the jump which celery took, you will see it was — 
substantial. Could you explain the jump between November 20 and J 
December 31? The price varied from $1.20, to $2.00, to $2.07 and from 
November 27 to November 31 it went from $3.50 to $7?—-A. That is right, as 

Q. Now would you explain such a difference in that period?—A. In the 
beginning of that period there are certain sections of the country which are — 
harvesting and a certain amount of that No. 1 celery is considered to be such 7 
that it will not hold up in storage and it is put on the market to be sold: Then, — 
you get past the time of marketing and it goes into cold storage. - On 
November 17 the austerity program went into. effect and it removed other forms 3 
of vegetables from the market and created a larger demand for celery... j 

Q. Could it not also be that celery, after November 13, gravitated to a 
few holders—it had been purchased by a few holders who would handle the 
celery from that time onward?—A. I do not think it happened quite that early 
that it went into the hands of a few. j 

‘Q. Could that have happened?—A. Not until further along but it might 
later have got into that position: ; 

Q. What date would you suggest that happened?—A. ‘We had celery to — 
handle on commission until January 29—at that time the farmer was stil! ; 
bringing his celery in to us to sell on commission, or he would give us an order 
on the cold storage. . ‘ 

Q. Until December 29?—A. We still had celery on commission on _ 
January 29 so it could not have been at that time in a few hands if we still 
received it on commission. 
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, Q. Did you receive as large a quantity as usual?—A. Yes, as large as in 

_ other years. 

Ly Q. And you purchased it all from growers?—A. We did not purchase it 

| all, but it all came in from growers. 

a ve You did not purchase it but it all came in from growers?—A. That is 

— right. 

Q. Now I wish to deal with hothouse tomatoes? Do you handle hothouse 
tomatoes on a commission basis?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now I notice last fall the price ranged from 18-3 cents on October 2 to 25 

cents a pound on November 13. It was 18-3 cents on October 30?—A. Yes. 

~Q. And they were 25 cents a pound on November 13?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then there was an increase to 35 cents a pound, sometime in January?— 

A. That is right. : 

Q. Does this blank mean that hothouse tomatoes were not available during 

February and March?—A. That is what it means. es 

Q. Is that a situation which is normal?—A. That is normal. 

E i ve I note that hothouse tomatoes appeared again on the market in April?— 

: Yes. | 
Z Q. And the price per pound was 85 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 
~~ Q. You handled some of those tomatoes on a commission basis?—A. All 

were handled on a commission basis. 

Q. The price increased to $1.09 on April 22,—the last figure which I have 

here?—A. That is right. 

i Q. I understand since that date they increased?—A. I think our highest 

_ price was $1.125 cents a pound—$9 for 8 pounds. 

Q. $9 for eight pounds?—A. That is my recollection. That was our 
highest price. ; 

a Q. That is the price you sold them for?—A. Yes, to the retailer. 

Q. And of course the higher the price at which you sold them the higher 
revenue you received? You received the same commission?—A. It is not only 
a question of revenue, but we are duty bound, under the Fruit and Honey Act, 
to sell what is in our hands in trust for the highest price which we can get. 

Q. But the higher price you can sell, the higher— —A. The more com- 
_ mission we make, definitely. 

Q. That is clear. Can you give to the members of the committee any 
reason for such substantial increases in the sale price as compared with the 
previous month?—A. Yes, the whole thing was because there was only one 
producer in April. That producer had the only tomatoes that there were in the 
city of Toronto and consequently he spent a lot of money and we thought we 
should ask the price— 

Q. What did you say he did?—A. It cost him a lot of money in coal, and 
other items, to get them and consequently as he was the only one to have them 
we believe he should have the price. 

Q. Would you feel it cost him that much more for his production—that 
much above the general price?—A. It cost him a lot more for his production 
than it cost those men who had tomatoes back here in December and October. 

Q. Would it cost him on the average that much?—A. He made more 
money. 

Q. He made more money ?—A. Definitely. 

Q. Did he make much more money?—A. I do not know, but I would 
think so. 

Q. You would think so. 


| By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. Is it not a fact that the reason the price of tomatoes went to where it 
was then was because there were no American tomatoes on the market?—A. 


_ That is right. 
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Q. The government had stopped tomatoes from coming to the market?—A. — 
That is right. That is the only reason. q 
_ _ Q. We have had hothouse grown for years and years and we never had a — 
price anything like that?—A. That is right. 

Q. Had there been no American tomatoes on the market years ago the 
price trend would have been the same?—A. It would probably have been the — 
same thing. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
@. They came earlier? 
earlier. 
Q. There were just a few baskets?—A. Yes. 


A. I think just a couple of growers had them 


By the Chairman: ) 

Q. Why is it when you are in heavy supply often times the price still goes’ 
up?—A. That is due for instance to a hot week-end like the Ist of July, 
when there is a holiday and a big demand. Very naturally the price goes up 
on account of the larger demand. an 

Q. My question was why is it, in view of your reply to Mr. McGregor, that — 
when you are in heavy supply often times the price still goes up?—A. I _ 
thought I was answering that question. It is due to a higher demand from 
the public for tomatoes and to more bidding for the tomatoes. 

Q. If your supply is greater than your demand— —A. If the supply is — 
greater than the demand the price has got to go down. : 

Q. Does it always go down?—-A. Definitely, it always goes down. Never, 
in my experience, has the price not gone down if the supply was greater than 
the demand.’ 

Q. We have had examples of the opposite here in the committee?—A. Not 
with respect to perishable goods. I have never seen, nor do I recollect, any 
. situation where if the supply is great the price did not go down. If the supply 
is greater than the demand and you do not get the price down you are going 
to be in trouble with the grower in a few days because you will have to dump his 
merchandise in the lake. : 


< 


By Mr. McGregor: 
(Q. The same thing applies to celery?—A. That is right. 
Q. There was no American celery?—A. That is right. 
The CuHatrrMan: We will pursue this, 
The Wirness: Did I answer your question? 
The Cuairman: Yes, but let Mr. Monet carry on—whether I am right or 
wrong. 


By Mr. Monet: 


. Q. I wish to come to the next column of the statement in which you deal 
with cabbage?—A. Yes. 

Q. I take it, except for the month of January, you handled local cabbage 
on a commission basis?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. At 1245 per cent?—A. Yes. 

(. In the summary which. has been prepared by the secretariat there is 
shown a comparison of the selling price and the most recent price of imported 
green cabbage?—A. That is right. 

Q. I notice on the 4th of March you were buying imported green cabbage 
at 3 cents and 3-6 cents per pound?—A. That is right. 

Q. The costs of your most recent purchases was 3-3 cents a pound?— 
AY Ys. 
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Q. I notice in the following weeks of March 11, and March 18, your 
percentage of selling price jumped from 8-3 cents to 25-6 per cent and to 
33-3 per cent. Would you give some explanation to the committee for such a 
substantial increase? 

Q. Your margin was 3 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was a percentage on selling price of 8-3 per cent?—A. That is 
right . ; 

Mr. McGrecor: Is that on page 2? 

Mr. Monet: Yes, page 2, “imported green cabbage”, right at the top. 


By Mr. Monet: z 


Q. The last column gives the difference in percentage of selling price— 
25-6 per cent and 33-3 per cént?—A. That is what is here. 

Q. Your margin of profit was 1-1 cents to 1:6 cents for those two weeks? 
—A. Yes sir, that is right. 

Q. Now would you please account for such a substantial increase?—A. The 
ceiling price, if my memory serves me right, was 5 cents a pound, and we were 
below ceiling. We evidently made a purchase below ceiling and we were able to 
make a profit. . 

Q. Do you say that you were below ceiling when you made 32 per cent 
profit?—A. Yes, the ceiling was set. 

Mr. McGrecor: At what date? 


The Wirness: On the 5th of February. The government set the ceiling 
price at 6 cents a pound wholesale. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. You were below ceiling and still you made a profit of 33 per cent? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. How do you account for such a large percentage? You give your 
purchases as 3-2 cents a pound?—A. That is right. If you take a cent a pound 
it is only 50 cents a bag or $250 a car. When you figure it out it is not much 
money on percentage. There was a glutted market in the States and we were 
able to get our costs down below the ceiling. 

Q. That is the reason you would be able to buy at a lower proce?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Coming to local carrots, I should ask whether you*handle carrots on 
a commission basis only?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you not continue to carry them on a commission basis after 
December 1?—A. For the simple reason that carrots, in relation to supply, got 
to a position where the demand was great and in order to be in the carrot 
business one bought. Due to the austerity program carrots got to be in short 
supply and consequently the grower was in a position where he could demand 
a selling price. We have a processing establishment for processing carrots 
and we wanted to keep it going. 

Q. We are talking of washed carrots now?—A. Yes. 

Q. You notice, as happened with respect to cabbage, that for the week of 
—January 22 to 29 you experienced a large profit—28-8 per cent to 36-2 per 
_cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. Would that also be due to the fact you could purchase a large quantity 
of carrots at a low price?—A. That is right. 

Q. When you purchased a large quantity of carrots—as you did imported 
ereen cabbage—at a low price, still you did not feel like taking a smaller mark- 
up than that which you did take?—A. That is right. 

Q. You tried to get as much as you could?—A. Well, cabbage was still 
below ceilings, but with respect to carrots we did not ride the situation too 
high. We asked a fair return on the money. 
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carrots? 
The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. I would like to ask a question or two with respect to onions. This is not 
indicated on the statement, but did you, sometime in the beginning of May, 
purchase any Egyptian onions?—A. We received them then, but we purchased 
them in January. 

Q. Of this year?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Can you tell the members of the committee your laid-down cost for those 
onions to which you have referred?—A. $6.50 to $6.75. . 


. So the figure which I have here, $6.54 a bag, would probably be about 


correct?—A. Yes. I heard of this through the questions yesterday and I tele- 
phoned the office and they gave me this $6.50 figure. — 
Q. My figure of $6.54 would be close to being correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. What did you sell those onions for?—A. They tell me $8 to $9. That is 
as of April 28. 
. Q. April 28?—A. They were received in Toronto on April 28. 
- You sold them within the next few days?—A. That is right. 
. What quantity did you have?—A. 300 bags. 
. 110 pound bags?—A. That is right. 
. You sold them at what price?—A. $8 to $9. 
. That would be a mark-up of how much?—A. About 30 per cent or 28 
per cent on selling—30 per cent on selling. 


OOOHOLH 


By The Chairman: 
Q. Is that the highest price you have received for Egyptian onions? 
—A. No, I think there were some higher prices received. 
Q. Will you speak louder?—A. I think there were higher prices received. 
Q. When?—A. In Toronto. 
Q. At that time?—A. Yes. 


Q. But did you ever make a higher profit?—A. No, sir, we have never 


handled Egyptian onions before. 

Q. That was the first occasion?—A. Yes, since I have been in business. 

Mr. McGrecor: Going back to carrots, [ think-you missed one point. On 
March 4 it shows a sale of carrots at 13 cents 4 pound but the purchase 
was at 7 cents? Is that right? 

Mr. Moner: On March 4? 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 2. 


By Mr. Monet: 
ee On March 4 the statement shows washed carrots were 7 cents?__A. That 
is right. 
0. Sold at 13 cents and there was a profit of 6 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 
Q. 46 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Mr. McGrecor: They must have been pretty scarce that day? 
The Wirness: That is right. 


The CuarrMan: Is that the only explanation that you can offer? Surely 
this is a pretty significant piece of evidence. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Is it correct, Mr. Anspach, that the ceilings were imposed on the next 
day?—A. No. 


Mr. McGrecor: In other words the cabbage would not last as long as the — 


. 
s 
: 
; 
; 
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~  Q. Do you know whether ili | : 

A. oF eck 18. I think it ee re eee Se Oe eae 
 _-Q. T think it was March 5.—A. It may be; I would not say. 

__Q. The order has been filed here and it indicates that the date is March 5.— 
A. That is probably right. 

-_ __ The Cuarrman: Is it not true that before that time you were cautioned about 
_ this matter by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 

‘The Wirvness: Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Prnarp: There was another order on carrots on March 15. 

The Witness: That was the one I had in mind. 

. Mr. Monet: It was not the same thing. 

____ Mr. McGrecor: The order came out on March 5 and carrots dropped from 
— $13 to $6.50 in one week. 

- _'The Cuairman: Let us get the answer to Mr. McGregor’s question. 


Be By Mr. McGregor: 

_____ Q. I say that the price of carrots dropped from March 4 to March 11 from 
- $13 to $6.50 a hundred pounds?—A. The $13 was the last of the local carrots 
- and I think the $6.50 refers to imported American carrots. 
— ___—«Q. -It does not say so. I understand these were all Canadian carrots? Is not 
that right? 
Mr. Wrnvers: The column is headed “local carrots”. 

Mr. Monrr: Yes, these are all local carrots. 
; The CHarrMAN: I would suggest, by the way, that free enterprise does not 
mean unlimited enterprise or unlimited returns, and I think this is a matter to 
which we want to give very careful attention. 
_ Mr. McGrecor: I wish to ask one other question. Does this same point, as 
far as carrots are concerned apply, that there were no American carrots on the 
market?—A. That is right. 
-—-Q. And that is the case nearly all the way through. If American carrots 
_had been coming in we would not have got into a mess like this. That is how we 
got into it, by not having American carrots. 
The Cuargman: It is time for adjournment. Before we adjourn, as I pointed 
out earlier, we will continue this examination later. In the meantime, counsel 
- wish to get together in connection with the textile inquiry which requires their 
immediate attention. On that account the committee will not sit until Tuesday 
- morning a 11 o’clock. 
---—«*‘The clerk now wishes me to advise you that he has consulted Doctor 
_ Beauchesne who says there is no appeal from the ruling of a chairman in 
- committee. ; 
___-Who is your next witness, Mr. Monet? 
_ Mr. Monet: Mr. Blibner. 
 - The CHarrman: The committee stands adjourned until Tuesday next at 
pit o’clock. 


— The committee adjourned to meet again Tuesday, May 18, 1948, at 11.00 a.m. 
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